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FROM THE EDICT OF JANUARY (1562) TO THE DEATH 
OF CHARLES THE NINTH (1574). 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE FIRST CIVIL WAR 


‘Tru Edict of January was on its very face a compromise, and 
as such rested on no firm foundation. Inconsistent with itself, 
incondeen. it fully satisfied neither [uguenot nor Roman Catho- 
Biekt'ien. lic. The latter objected to the toleration which the 
won edict extended; the former demanded the unrestricted 
freedom of worship which it denied. If the existence of two 
diverse religions was compatible with the welfare of the state, 
why ignominiously thrnst the places of Protestant worship from 
the cities into the snburbs? If the two were irreconcilable, 
why suffer the Huguenots to assemble ontside the walls? 

Yet there was this difference between the attitude aseumed 
by the rival parties with reference to the edict: while the 
Hngvene ‘Roman Catholic leaders made no secret of their 
Hecke intention to insist upon its repeal,’ the Huguenot 
oftiealic. “leaders were urgent in their advice to the churches 
to _eonform strictly to its provisions, restraining the indie- 


“The nuncio alone seems to have thought that the edict would work so 
well. that ‘‘in six months, or a year at farthest, there would not ho a single 
Tiuguenot in France!” His ground of confidence was that many, if not most 
of the reformed, were influenced, not by xoul for religion, but. by cupidity. 
Santa Croce to Card. Borromes, Jan. 17, 1562, Aymon, 1. 44; Cimber et 
Danjon, vi. 30, 
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creet zeal of their more impetuous members, and exhibiting 
due gratitude to Heaven for the amelioration of their lot. To 
the people it was, indeed, a bitter disappointment to be com- 
pelled to give up the church edifices, and to resort for public 
service to the outskirts of the town. Less keen was the regret 
experienced by others not less sincerely interested in the prog- 
ress of the purer doctrines, who, on account of their apprecia 
tion of the violence of the opposition to be encountered, had 
not been so sangnine in their expectations. And so Beza and 
other prominent men of the Protestant Church, after obtaining 
from Chancellor L’ Hospital some further explanations on donbt- 
ful points, addressed to their brethren in all parts of France a 
letter full of wholesome advice. “God,” said they, “has 
deigned to employ new means of protecting His church in this 
kingdom, by placing those who profess the Gospel under the 
safeguard of the king, our natural prince, and of the magistrates 
and governors established by him. This should move us so 
much the more to praise the infinite goodness of on Heavenly 
Father, who has at length answered the cry of Ilis children, and 
lovingly to ohey the king, in order that he may be induced to 
aid our just cause.” The provisional edict, they added, was not 
all that might yet be hoped for. As respected the surrender of 
the churches, those Hugnenota who had seized them on their 
own individual authority ought rather to acknowledge their 
former indiscretion than deplore the necessity for restitution. 
In fine, annoyance at the loss of a few privileges onght tu be 
forgotten in gratitude for the gain of many signal advantages, 
The letter produced a deep impression, and its salutary advice 
was followed scrupulously, if not cheerfully, even in southern 
France, where the Huguenots, in some places, outnumbered the 
adherents of the Romish Church, 

The papal party was less ready to acquiesce. The Edict of 
January was, according to its representative writera, the most 
pernicious law for the kingdom that could have heen devised. 
By forbidding the magiotrates from interfering with the P’rotes- 








" FRist eocléa. den égl. rét., 1. 498, 429. ‘The lettor is followed by an exam- 
ination of the edict, urticle by article, aa affecting tho Protestants. Ib. i 
429-481, 
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tant conventicles held in the suburbs, by permitting the royal 
officers to attend, by conferring upon the ministers full liberty 
of officiating, a formal approval was, for the first time, given to 
the new sect under the authority of the royal seal.’ The pulpits 
resounded with denunciations of the government, The King 
sethina see of Navarre and the queen mother were assailed under 
mom" seriptural names, as favoring the false prophets of 
Baal. Scarcely a sermon was preached in which they did not 
figure as Ahab and Jezebel.’ A single specimen of the spirited 
discourses in vogne will suffice. A Franciscan monk—one Bar- 
rier—the same from whose last Easter sermon an extract has 
already been given’-—after reading the royal ordinance in his 
churel: of Sainte-Croix, in Provins, remarked: “ Well now, 
gentlemen of Provins, what must I, and the other preachers of 
France,dot Must we obey this order? What shall we tell you ¢ 
What shall we preach? ‘The Gospel,’ Sir Huguenot will’ 6a} 














' Abbé Brustart, Mém. de Condé, {. 70. Barbato spoke the universal senti- 
ment of the bigoted wing of tho papal patty when he desoribed ~ the decree” 
ax “*full of concealed polton,” us "the most powerful means of advancing 
the new religion,” as ‘an edict 60 pestiferous and 20 poisonous, that it 
brought all the calamities that have since occurred." ‘Tommaseo, Rel. des 
Amb. Ven., ii. 72. 

* Claude Haton, 211, “Et longtemps depuis ne faisoient sermon qu’ 
Ach et Hiésabel et leurs pers‘eutions ne fusseut mis par eux en avant,” ete, 
In fact, Cathnrine seemed fated to hnve her name linked ta that of the in 
snous Queen of Tatuel. A Protestant poom, evidently of ndnte posterior to 
the masasere of Saint Bartholomew, is still oxtant in the National Library of 
Paris. in whieh the comparison of tho two is drawn out at full length. The 
‘one was the rain of Iarael, the other of France The one maintained idoln- 
try, the other papacy. ‘The one slew God's holy prophets, the other has slain 
abundred thousand followers of the Gospel. Both have killed, in order to 
obtain the goods of their victims. But the unkindest verses are the last— 
even the very dogs will refuse to touch Catharine's * carrion.” 








‘+ En fin le jugement fut tel 
Que les chiens mengent Jhisabel 
Par une vangennce divine; 
Mais to charonyne de Catherine 
Sera différento en ve point, 
Car les chiens ne In vouldrunt point.” 


Appendix to Mim, de Claude Haton, ii. 1,110. 
* Anta, i ATT, 
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And pray, stating that the errors of Calvin, of Martin Luther, 
of Beza, Malot, Peter Martyr, and other preachers, with their 
erroneous ductrine, condemned by the Church a thousand years 
ago, and since then by the holy aumenical councils, are worth- 
uss and dainnable—is uot this preaching the Gospel? Bidding 
you beware of their teaching, bidding you refuso to listen tu 
them, or read their books; telling you that they only seek to 
stir up sedition, murder, and robbery, as they have begun to du 
in Paris and numberless places in the realin—is not this preacl- 
ing ‘the Gospel? But some one may say: ‘Pray, friar, what 
are you saying Yon are not obeying the king’s edict; you 
are atill talking of Calvin and lis companions; you call them 
and those who hold their sentiments Aereticn and Muguenots ; 
you will be denounced to the courts of justice, you will be 
thrown into prison—yes, you will be hung as a seditious person.’ 
I answer, thut is not unlikely, for Ahab and Jezebel put to 
death the prophets of God in their time, and gave all freedom 
to the false prophets of Baal, ‘ Stop, friar, you are saying tuo 
intich, you will be hung.’ Very well, then there will be a gray 
friar ling! Many others will therefore have te be hung, for 
God, by His Holy Spirit, will inspire the pillars of His church 
to uphold the edifice, which will never be overthrown until the 
end of the world, whatever blows may be struck at it.”' 

‘The parliaments exhibited earcely less opposition to the edict 
than did tho pulpita of tho Roman Catholic churches, One — 
rvaitace 1H Pavliament of Dijon—never registered it at all 
theyerte— While that of Paris instituted 9 long and decided resist- 
ae! ance. “ Von possums, nee debuinus.” “non pomnmas, 
nee debemus pro conscientia,” were the words in which it replied 
when repeatedly pressed to give formal sanction.* The coun- 
sellors were eqnally displeased with the contents of the edict, 
and with the irregularity committed in sending it first to the 
provincial parliaments. Even when the king, yielding to their 
importunity, by a supplementary “declaration,” interpreted the 
provision of the edict relative to the attendance of royal officers 

















‘Mem, det Glande Haton, 21 211, 812. 
2 Hint, eoolés, den égl. réf., 1 481. 
+ Abbé Bruslart, Mém, de Condé, i 70, 71. 
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upon the reformed services, as applicable only to the bsiliffs, 
seneschals, and other minor magistrates, and strictly prohibited 
the attendance of the members of parliament and other high 
judicatorics,’ the counsellors, instead of proceeding to the regis- 
try of the obnoxious law, returned a recommendation that the 
intolerant Edict of uly be enforced!* It was not possible 
until March to obtain a tardy assent to the reception of the 
January Edict into the legislation of the country, and then only 
a few of the judges vonchsafed to take part in the act.” The 
delay served to inflame yet more the passions of the people. 
Searcely had the edict which was to adjust the relations of 
the two religious parties been promulgated, when a new attempt 
was made to reconcile the antagonistic beliefs by the old, but 
xeweonter, ever unstiocessfil method of a conference between 
sor. theologians. On the twenty-eighth of January a se- 
lect company assembled in the large conncil-chamber of the 
rayal palace of St. Germain, and commenced the disenssion of 
the first topic submitted for their deliberation—the question of 
pictures or images and their worship. Catharine herself waa 
present, with Antoine of Navarre and Jeanne d’Albret, Michel 
de I'Llospital, and other members of the vouncil. On the papal 
side appeared the Cardinals of Bourbon, Tournon, and Fer- 
rara, and a number of less elevated dignitaries. Deza and 
Marlorat were most prominent on the side of the reformed. 
The discussion was long and earnest, but it ended leaving all 
the disputante holding the same views that they had entertained 
at the outset. Beza condemned as idolatrous the practice of 
admitting statuos or paintings into Christian churches, and 
urged their entire removal. The Inquisitor De Mouchy, Fra 
Giustiniano of Corfu, Maillard, dean of the Sorbonne, and others, 
attempted to refute his positions in a style of argument which 


' Declaration of Feb. 14, 156}, Da Mont, Corpa diplomatique, v. 91, 92. 

+ And, indeed, with modifications which were to render it till more sovere, 
Letter of Bera to Calvin, Feb. 26, 1442, Bium, ii, App, 1 

+The registry took place on Friday. March 6th, Isambert. xiv. 124; Le 
Fosse, 45, who says “* Lediet édict fut publid en la salle du paloin on ung ven- 
dredy, 5° {6+] de oe moys, ld oi sy out Lien pou de conseiliors ot le président 
Boies qui signarent.” 
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exhibited the extremes of profound learning and silly conceit. 
Bishop Montlue of Valence,' and four doctors of theology— 
Salignac, Bonteiller, D’Espense, and Picherel—not only admit- 
ted the flagrant abuses of image-worship, but drew up a paper 
in which they did not disguise their sentiments. ‘They recom- 
mended the removal of representations of the Holy Trinity, 
and of pictures immodest in character, or of saints not reeog- 
nized by the Church. They reprobated the enstom of decking 
out the portraits of the saints with crowns and dresses, the cele- 
bration of processions in their honor, and the offering of gifts 
and vows. And they yielded so far to the demands of the 
Protestants as to desire that only the simple cross should be 
permitted to remain over the altar, while the pictnres should be 
placed high upon the walls, where they could neither be kissed 
nor reeeive other objectionable marks of adoration.” It was a 
futile task to reconcile views so discordant even among the Ro- 
man Catholic partisans. Two weeks were spent in profitless 
discussion, and, on the eleventh of February, the new colloquy 
was permitted to dissolve without having entered upon any of 
the more difficult questions that still remained upon the pro- 
gramme marked out for it. The cardinals had prevailed npon 
Catharine de’ Medici to refer the settlement to the Council of 
Trent.’ The joy of De Mouchy, the inquisitor, and of his 
companions, knew no bounds when Chancellor L'Hospital de- 
clared the queen’s pleasure, and requested the members to retire 
to their homes, and reduce their opinions to writing for future 
use. They were ready to throw themselves on Beza’s neck in 





' Thesame prelate to whom Cardinal Lotaine Aoubilens referred m no com- 
plimentary terms, when, ut the assombly of the clergy ab Poissy, ho said. 
‘qu'il aatoit contrainet de dire, Durdecim eumus, sed nnus ex nobis Diubo'ns 
‘att, ot passant plus, outro, qu'il y avoit ung ovesque dela compagnie . 
qui avoit reveld ce qui ve faisoit en laditte assemblée,” ete. Journal de Brus- 
Jart, Mém. de Condé, i. 50. 
ment in Schlosser, Leben des Theodor de Bere, App., $50- 

i. 430, 487. 
436-450; Baum, ii, 512-545, In connection 
with Prof. Baom's long and thorough account of the colloquy, Beza’s corre- 
spondence, printed in the appendix. is unumally interesting, 

‘+ Cardinalium intercessione nc precibus mox solute sunt omnia” Beza to 
Ballinger, Maroh 2, 1562, Bouma, fi, App., 169. 
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their delight at being relieved of the necessity of debating with 
him!" 

But, in truth, the time for the calm discnssion of theological 
differences, the time for friendly salutation between the cham- 
pions of the rival systema of faith, was rapidly drawing to a 
close. If some rays of sunshine still glanced athwart the Jand- 
seape, conveying to the unpractised eye the impression of quiet 
serenity, there were also black and portentous clonds already 
rising far above the horizon. Those who could read the signs 
of the times had long watched their gathoring, and they trem- 
bled before the coming of the storin. Although they were mer- 
cifully spared the full knowledge of the overwhelming ruin that 
would follow in the wake of that fearful war of the elementa, 
they saw the angry conmotion of the sky, and realized that the 
air was surcharged with material for the most destructive bolts 
of heaven. And yet it is the opinion of a contemporary, whose 
views are always worthy of careful consideration, that, had it 
not been for the final defection of the King of Navarre at this 
eritieal juncture, the great woes impending over France might 
still have been delayed or averted.' That unhappy prince 
icine ot seemed determined to earn the title of the “Julian 
‘Antoine and Apostate” of the French Reformation. Plied by the 

arts of his own servants, D’Escars (of whom Mézeray 
pithily remarks that he was ready to sell lineelf for money to 
anybody, save his master) and the Bishop of Auxerre; flattered 
by the Trininvirate, tempted by the Spanish Ambassador, Car- 
dinal Tournon, and the papal legate, he had long been playing 
a hypocritical part. Ee had been nnvwilling to break with the 
Tuguenots before securing the golden fruit with which he was 
lured on, and so he was at the same time the agent and the 








+ Nihil hoo consilio gratius nccidere potuit nostrie advorsariis quibus iste 
Indus minime placebat, adeo ut ipse Democharcs . . . . pene avi oblitns 
in meoe rmplerus rueret. et ejus sodales honorifice me salutarent!" Beza to 
Calvin, Feb. 26, 1562, ibid., 165. The Venetian Barbaro represents this secc 
conference as an extremely efficient means of spreading heresy : “Tn qu 
Tin San Germano] apportd un grandiasimo scandale e pregiudizio alla reli zion 
nostra, 0 diede alla loro, reputazione o fomente maggiore.” Hel. des Amb 
‘Vén.. ii. 74. 

* Hint. ecelés. dea égl, réf., 1. 482. 
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object of treachery. Even after he had sent in his submission 
tw the Pope by the hands of D'Esears, he pretended, when 
remonstrated with by his Protestant friends, that “he would 
take care not to go so far that he could not easily extricate 
himself.”' Ile did not even show displeasure when faithfully 
rebuked and warned.’ Yet he had after Jong hesitation com- 
pletely cast in his lot with the papal party. LHe was convinced 
at last that Philip was in earnest in his intention to give him 
the island of Sardinis, which was depicted to him as a terres- 
trial paradise, “worth four Navarres.”* It was widely believed 
that he had received frum the Holy See the promise of a divorce 
from his heretical consort, which, while permitting him to retain 
the possessions which she had justly forfeited by her spiritual 
rebellion, would enable him to marry the youthful Mary of 
Seots, and add a substantial crown to his titular claims. But 
we would fain believe that even Antoine of Bourbon had not 
sunk to such a depth of infamy. Certain it is, however, that 
he now openly avowed his new devotion to the Romish Church, 
and that the authority of his name became a bulwark of strength 
to the refractory parliament in its endeavor to prevent the exe- 
eution of the edict of toleration." But he was unsuccessful in 
cmemaot dragging with him the wife whom he had been the 
jenne instrument of indueing first to declare herself for the 
persecnted faith of the reformers. And when Catharine de’ 
Medici, who cared nothing for religion, tried to persuade her to 
arrange matters with her husband, “ Sooner,” she said, “than 
ever go to mass, had I iny kingdom and iny son in any land, [ 
would cast them. both into the depth of the sea, that they might 





1 Qui ne ely metteoit ai avant qn’ 
ecole. des él. réf., whi supra. 

+ See the frank letter of Calvin, written to him about this time. in Bonnet, 
Lettres franc. ii. 441; Calvin's Letters, Amer ed., iv. 247. 

4 That pestilent yle of Sardigna!"’ exclaimed Sir Thomas Smith, a clever 
diplomssist and a nervous writer, ‘that the pore crowne of it sbould entet 
te farre into the pore Navarrian hed (which, { durat warraunt, shall never 
ware it), {a8 to] make him destroy his owen countrey, and to foreake the truth 
Imowen!” Forbes, State Papers, fi, 164, 

+ Hist, coclés. dea ¢gi. réf., voi supra; De Thon. ii (liv, xxviii}, 90-99. 

+ Latter of Boxa to Onlvin, Feb. 1, 1602, Baum, ii, App., 108. 





ne sen pust niatment tirer."” Hit 
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not be 8 hinderance to me. Brave mother of Henry the 
Fourth! Well would it lave been, both for her son and for 
Franee, if that son had inherited more of Jeanne d’Albret’s 
tievotion to truth, and less of his father’s lewdness and incon- 
staney ! 

As early ag in February, Beza waa of the opinion that the 
King of Navarre would not suffer him to remain longer in the 
realm to which he himself had invited him so earnestly only 
aix months before. At all events, he would be publicly dix 
missed by the first of May, and with him many others. With 
this disquieting intelligence came also rumors of an alliance 
between the ‘enemies of the Gospel and the Spaniard, which 
could not be treated with contempt as baseless fabrications.* 
But meanwhile the truth was waking daily progress. At a 
immense Single gathering for prayer and preaching, but a few 
Wr" days before, twenty-five thousand persons, it was 
pressing. cormputed, had been in attendance, representing all 
ranks of the population, among whom were many of the no- 
bility.’ In the city of Troyes, a few weeks later, eight or nine 
thousand persons assembled from the neighboring country to 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper, and the number of communicants 
waa eo great that they could not all partake on a single day; so 
the services were repeated on the morrow.’ Elsewhere there 





' Filet, ecclés, des dpl. rét.. i. 438, 

* Letter ta Calvin, Feb. 26, 1582. apd Baum, iL, App., 167, 168 

* Ibid . dé eupra, 

“Recordon, Le protestantiame en Champagne (Paris, 1818), from MBS. of 
Micholas Pithoa, p. 105. This learned jurist, the equal of hia more celebrated. 
brothers in ability, und their superior in moral courage, has left his testi- 
mony respecting the beneficent influence of the reformed doctrines upon hin 
fellow-citizena; * Ala verité la ville de Troyes en général fit one perte i 
eroyable en la rupture de cette Eglise, Car c'était une grande beaut 
chose plus que ‘merveillable de la voir si bien fleurie, Tl ae yoyoit en tn jeu- 
nesse, tonchée par la predieation de Ia parole de Dieu, qui auparavant etait 
si dépray.e que rien plus, nn changement si subit et xi étranga qne les catho: 
liques mémes en ctoient tout dtomnda. Car. tels qui on pr.o¢dent se lais- 
anient aller du tout & leurs voluptez et a’étaient plonger en gourmaniliser, 
yerogneries et janx défendus. tellement qu'ila y passaiont 1a plus gmude et 
mellleare partie du temps, et faisaiont nn fort mauvais ménage. depuis quills 
ttaient entrés dans I'Eglise quittaient da tout leur vie passéo et In ditestaient, 
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was equal zeal and growth. Indecd, so rapid was the advance 
of Protestantism, so pressing the call for ministers, that the 
large and flourishing church of Orleans, in a letter written the 
last day of February, proclaimed their expectation of establish- 
ing a theological school to supply their own wants and those of 
the adjacent regions; and it is no insignificant mark of the 
power with which the reformatory movement still coursed on, 
neem ‘at the canons of the great church of Sainte Croix 
fi Sante had given notice of their intention to attend the lec- 
side tures that were to be delivered!' In such an encour- 
aging strain did “the ministers, deacons, and elders” of the 
most Protestant city of northern France write on the day before 
that deplorable massacre of Vasey, which was to he the signal 
for an appeal from argument to arms, upon which the newly 
enkindledl spirit of religions inquiry was to be quenched in par- 
tisan hatred and social confusion. Within tess than two months 
the tread of an armed host was to be heard in the city whieh it 
had been hoped would he thronged by the pions stndents of the 
gospel of peace, and frenzied soldiers would be hurling upon the 
floors of Sainte Croix the statues of the saints that had long 
oceupied their elevated niches. 

‘We must now turn to the events preceding the inauspicions 
occurrence the fruits of which proved so disastrous to the 
Freneh church and state. 

Having at length made sure of the co-operation of the King 
of Navarre in the contest npon which they had now resolved 
with the view of preventing the execution of the Edict of Jann- 
ary, the Gnises desired to strengthen themselves in the direction 
of Germany, and scenre, if not the assistance, at least the nen- 
trality of the Protestant princes. Could the Protestants on the 
other side of the Rhine be made indifferent spectators of the 

















+t so soumettant alligrement 3 In disoipline eoclésiustique, ce qui 
Je nnx parenta de tes porsonnnges, que, quoiqu'ils fussont 
oatholiques, ils en lonaient, Dion.” Thid.. pp. 107. 108. 

"+ Nous avons capéranes que non renlemont Ia jeunesse d'ioy se fagonnera 
par In main d'rin st excellent ouvrier qui nons est venn; mais que lex cha- 
noinen meames de Sainte-Croix le viendr mt onyr en sea lecons, e¢ qu’ils ont, 
desja declan’. De qnoy sortiront des fraicts aurmontant toute expectation.” 
Gaverel, Hist. de I\igl. de Genéve. i., Pidces justificatives, 168, 
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struggle, persuaded that their own creed resembled the faith of 
the Roman Catholics mnvh more than the creed of the Hu- 
guenots; conld they be convinced that the Lnguenots were 
uneasy and rebellious radicals, whom it were better to crush 
than to assist ; could, consequently, the “reiters” and “lans- 
quenets” be kept at home—it would, thought the Guises, be 
easy, with the help of the German Catholics, perhaps of Spain 
also, to render complete the papal supremacy in Franco, and 
to crush Condé agd the Chétillons to the earth. Accordingly, 
the Guises extended to Duke Christopher of Wtrtemberg 
an invitation to mect thom in the little town of Saverne (or 
Zabern, as it was called by the Germans), in Alsace, not far 
from Strasbourg.'' The duke came as he was requested, ac- 
companied by his theologians, Brentius and Andrei; and the 
interview, beginning on the fifteenth of February,” lasted four 
recone 9Y8: ‘Four of the Guises were present; but the 
peetthe conversations were chiefly with Francis, the Duke of 
pene at Gnise, and Charles, the Cardinal of Lorraine; the 

Cardinal of Guise and the Grand Prior of the Knights 
of St. John taking little or no active part. Christopher and 
Franeis had been comrades in arms a score of years back, for 
the former had served several years, and with no little distine- 
tion, in the French wars. This circumstance afforded an oppor- 











‘The nrchives of Stuttgart contain the instructive correspondence which 
tho Duke of Guise had, ever since the previons «nmmer. maintainod with the 
Dake of Wirtemberg. From the letters puliished in the Bulletin of the 
French Protestant Historical Society (February and March. ). we see that 
Prangoia endeavored to alieunto Chrietopher from the Hnyucnote by repre- 
oonting the latter aa bitter enemies of the Augeburg Confession, and as apenk- 
ing of it with undiaguieed contempt. (Letter of July 2, 1561, Bull,, xxiv, 
72.) Christopher made no reply to thew statementa, but urged his corre- 
spondent to candid examination of religions tcuth, irrespective of aze ur 
prescription, reminding him (letter of Nov. 22, 1561) that var Lord Jem 
Christ ‘did not any ‘I am the anciext custom.’ but ‘1 am the Zruth 
\Ibid., xxiv. 114) And he added. sensibly enongh, that, had tho pagan 
anceators of both the French and the Germans followel the rile of bliud 
obedience to cuatom, they would certainly never have become Christiana. 

* Quise’s original invitation was for Saturday, January 31st, but Christopher 
pleaded engagoments, and nomed, instead, Sunday, Feb. 16th. (Ibid, xxiv 
116, 117.) 
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tunity for the display of extraordinary friendship. And what 
did the brothers state, in this important consultation, respect- 
ing their own sentiments, the opinions of the Huguenots, and 
the condition of France? Happily, a minute account, in the 
form of a inannseript memorandum taken down at the time by 
Duke Christopher, is still extant in the archives of Stuttgart.’ 
Little known, but authentic beyond the possibility of cavil, 
this docnment deserves more attention than it has recoived 
from historians; for it places in the clearest tight the shame- 
less mendacity of the Guises, and shows that the duke had 
nearly as good a claim as the cardinal, his brother, to the 
reputation which the Venetian ambassador telle us that Charles 
had earned “of rarely telling the truth.” 

Duke Christopher made the acquaintance of Charles of Lor- 
raine as a preacher on the morning after his arrival, when he 
heard him, in a sermon on the temptation in the wilderness, 
demonstrate that no other mediatore or intercessors must be 
sought for but Jesus Christ, who is our only Saviour and the 
only propitiation for our sins That day Christopher had a 
long conversation with Guise respecting the unhappy condi- 
tion of France, which the latter ascribed in great part to the 
Huguenot ministers, whose unconciliatory conduct, he said, had 
rendered abortive the Colloquy of Poissy. Wtrtemberg cor- 
rected him by replying that the very accounts of the colloquy 
which Guise had sent him showed that the unsuccessful issue 
was owing to the prelates, who had evidently come determined 
to prevent any accommodation. Ile urged that the misfortunes 
that had befallen France were much rather to be ascribed to 
the cruel persecutions that had been inflicted on so many guilt- 
less victims. I cannot refrain from telling you,” he added, 
“that you and your brother are strongly suspected in Germany 
of having contributed to canse the death, since the decease of 
Henry the Seeond—and even before, in his lifetime—of several 
thousands of persons who have been miserably executed on 
account of their faith. As a friend, and as a Christian, I must 





' The relation was first noticed and printed by Battler, in his Geschichte van 
‘Wartemberg unter den Herzigen, I have used the French translation by M. 
‘A. Mantz, in the Bulletin, iv. (1856) 184-198, 
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warn you. Beware, beware of innocent blood! Otherwise the 
punishment of God will fall upon you in this life and in the 
next.” “Ile anewered me,” writes Wirtemberg, “20th great 
aigha: ‘I know that my brother and I are accused of that, and 
Lying asm. Of tuany other things also. Bat we are wronged,’ ax 
ie we shall both of us explain to you before we leave. 
The cardinal entered more fully than his brother into tho dov- 
trinal conference, talking now with Wirtemberg, now with his 
theologian Brentius, and trying to persuade both that he was in 
perfect accord with them. While pressing his German friends to 
declare the Zwinglians and the Calvinists hereties—which they 
carefully avoided doing—and urging them to state the punish- 
ment that ought to be inflicted on heretics, there seemed to be 
no limit to the concessions which Lorraine was willing to make. 
Me adored and invoked only Christ in heaven. Ile merely ener 
ated the wafer. Tle acknowledged that his party went too far in 
calling the mass a sacrifice, and celebrating it for the living and 
thedead. The mass was not asaerifice, but a commemoration of 
the sacrifice offered on the altar of the cross (“non sacrificiun, 
sed memoria sacrificii preestiti in ara crncis”). Ile believed 
that the council assembled at Trent would do no good. When 
the Romish hierarchy, with the Pope at its head, as the pre- 
tended vicar of Gad on earth, was objected to, he replied that 
that matter could easily be adjusted. As for himself, “in the 
absence of a red gown, he would willingly wear a black one.” 
He was asked whether, if Beza and his colleagues could be 
brought to consent to sign the Angsburg confession, he alse 
would sign it. “ You have heard it,” he replied, “I take Gou 
to witness that I believe as I have said, and that by God's 
grace I shall live and die in these sentiments. I repeat it: 
T have read the Confession of Augsburg, I have also read 
Lather, ‘Melanchthon, Brenting, and others; I entinely ap- 

















"Ina letter of Wirtemberg to Guise, writlen subsequently to the massacre: 
of Vamy, he reminds him of the advice he had given him, and of Guise’s 
ansurances: ‘+ Vous snvez ausai aveo quelle aaseurance vons m'aves respanitt 
que Con nous faisoit grand tart de ce que Y'on rons vouloit imposer eatre caus: 
et antheur de la mort de tant de pavres chrestiens qui ont eapandn leur sang 
Par cl-devant,” ete. Mémoires de Guise, 404. 
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prove their doctrines, and I might speedily agree with them 
in all that concerns the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Bet I am com- 
elled still to dissemble for a time, that I may gain some that 
are yet weak in the faith.” A little later he adverted to War- 
temberg’s remarks to Guise. “You informed my brother,” he 
said, “that in Germany we are both of us suspected of having 
contributed to the execution of a large number of innocent 
Christians during the reigns of Henry and of Francis the Sec. 
ond. Well! I swear to you, in the name of God my Creator, 
and pledging the salvation of ny soul, that L am guilty of the 
cdeuth of'no man condemned for religion's sake. Those who were 
then privy to the deliberations of state can testify in my favor, 
On the contrary, whenever crimes of a religious character were 
under discussion, I used to say to King Henry or to King 
Francis the Second, that they did not belong to my depart- 
ment, that they had to do with the secular power, and I went 
away.”' Ilo even added that, although Du Bourg was in 
orders, he had begged the king to spare him as a leamed man. 
“In like manner,” says Wiirtemberg, “the Duke of Guise with 
great oaths affirmed that he was innocent of the death of those 
who had becn condemned on account of their faith. ‘The 
attempt he added, ‘has frequently been made to kill us, both 
ihe cardinal and myself, with fire-arma, sword, and poison, and, 
although the culprits have been arrested, I never meddled with 
their punishment.” And when the Duke of Wartemberg again 

conjured them nut to persceute the poor Christians of France, 
for God would not leave such a sin unpunished,” both the 


‘There are nome characters with wham mendacity haa become 60 easen- 
tial a part of their natnre, that we conse to wonder at any possible extreme 
of lying. Tt wns, However, no new thing with the cardinal te assume immacn- 
Inte innocence. Over two yeurs before thie time, ab the beginning of the 
reign of Francia IL., when bloody persecution was at ite height. Sir Nicholaa 
‘Throkmorton wrote to Queen Elizabeth, Sept, 10, 1559: “I am enformed 
that they bere begin t» persecute agnine for religion more than ever they did ; 
and that at Paris there ure three or four exeouted for the same, and diverse 
greate personages threatened shortly ta be ealled ta answer for their religion. 
Wherin the Cardinal af Lorraine having beuv spoken unto, within these two 
Gaies, hathe anid, that i te uot hin fuuite; and tht there & no man tht more 
huteth extremités, then he dathe; and yet it is knowne that it is, notwith- 
standing, altogtther by lis occasivu.” Forbes, State Papers, i. 226, 227. 
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cardinal and the Dake of Guise gave him their right hands, 
promising on their prineely faith, and by the salvation of their 
sonls, that they would neither openly nor secretly persecute the 
partisans of the “new doctrines!” Such were the barefaced 
impostures which this “par nobile fratrum” desired Christo- 
pher of Wartemberg to publish for their vindication among the 
Latherans of Germany. But the liars were not believed. The 
tueoumy e2tewd Landgrave of Hesse, on receiving Wurtem- 
Heciveno —erg’s account, even before the news of the massacre 
a of Vassy, came promptly to the conclusion that the 
whole thing was an attempt at deception. Christopher himself, 
in the light of later events, added to his manuscript these 
words: “Alas! It can now be seen how they have kept these 
promises! Deus ait ultor doli et perjurii, cujua namque res 
agitur.”' 

‘Meanwhile events of the greatest consequence were occurring 
at the capital. The very day after the Saverne conference be 
gan, Sir Nicholas Throkmorton wrote to Queen Elizabeth an ac- 
count of “the strange issue” to which affairs had come at the 
French ‘court since his last despatch, a little over a fortnight 
before. His letter gives 9 vivid and accurate view of the impor- 
threkmor tant crisis in the first half of February, 1562, which 
Gruernaes We present very nearly in the words of the ambas- 
oor sador himeelf. “The Cardinal of Ferrara,” says 
Throkmorton, “‘has allured to his devotion the King of Na- 
varre, the Constable, Marshal St. André, the Cardinal of Tour- 
non, and others inclined to retain the Romish religion. All 
these are bent to repress the Protestant religion in France, and 
to find means either to range [bring over to their side] the 
Queen of Navarre, the Prince of Condé, the Admiral, and all 
others who favor that religion, or to expel them from the court, 
with all the ministers and preachers. The queen mother, fear- 
ing this conspiracy might be the means of losing her authority 
(which is as dear to her as one religion or the other), and mis 
trusting that the Constable was going about to redaee the man- 











‘Bullet a, iv. 196. De ‘Thou's account of the Baverne conference (ii. div. 
xxix.) 127, 128) in pretty accurate so far a5 it goes, but has a more decidedly 
polomio tone than the Duke of Wisterbery's memorandum. 
Vou. I1.—8 
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agement of the whole affair into the King of Navarre’s hands, 
and so into his own, has caused the Constable to retire from the 
court, as it were in disgrace, and intended to do the like with 
the Cardinal of Towrnon and the Marshal St.- André. The 
King of Navarre being offended with these proceedings, and 
imputing part of her doings to the advice of the Admiral, the 
Cardinal Chatillon, and Monsieur D’Andelot, intended to com- 
pel those personages to retire also from the court, In these 
garboils [commotions] the Prince of Condé, being sick at Paris, 
was requested to repair to the court and stand her [Catharine] 
in stead. In this time there was great working on both eides 
to win the house of Guise. So the Queen Mother wrote to 
them—they being in the skirts of Almain—to come to the court 
with all speed. The like means were made [use of] by the 
King of Navarre, the Cardinal of Ferrara and the Constable, to 
ally them on their part. Dnring these solicitations the Duke 
D'Aumale arrived at the court from them, who was requested 
to solicit the speedy repair to the court of the Duke of Guise 
and the Cardinal of Lorraine. 

“The Prince of Condé went from hence in 4 horse litter to 
the conrt of St. Germain, where he found the Protestant 
preachers prohibited from preaching either in the King’s house 
or in the town, and that the King of Navarre had solemnly 
vowed to retain and maintain the’ Romish religion, and had 
given order that his son should be instructed in the same. The 
Prince, finding the Queen of Navarra and the house of Chatil- 
Jon ready to leave the conrt, fell again dangerously sick. Never- 
theless his coming so revived them, as by the covert aid of the 
Queen Mother, they attempted to make the Protestant preach- 
ers preach again at the town’s end of St. Germain, and were 
entrested to abide at the court, where there is an assembly 
which is like to last until Easter. The Cardinal of Ferrara 
assists daily at these disputes. The King of Navarre persists in 
the house of Chatillon retiring from the court, and it is believed 
the Queen of Navarre, and they, will not tarry long there.”! 

Such was the picture drawn by the skilful pencil of the Eng- 


‘Throkmorton to the Queen, Paris, Feb. 16, 1562. State Paper Office, 
T have followed closely the condensation in the Calendars. 
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lish envoy. It was certainly dark enough. Catharine and Ne- 
varre had sent Laneac to assure the Pope that they purposed to 
live in and defend the Roman Catholic religion. Sulpice had 
gone on a like mission to Spain. It was time, Throkmorton 
plainly told Queen Elizabeth, that she should show as great 
readiness in maintaining the Protestant religion as Ferrara and 
his associates showed in striving to overthrow it. And in a 
private despatch to Cecil, written the same day, he urged the 
secretary to dlissuade her Majesty from longer retaining candles 
and cross on the altar of the royal chapel, at a time when even 
doctors of the Sorbonne consented to the removal of images of 
all sorts from over the altar in places of worship.’ 

From Saverne the Cardinal of Lorraine returned to his arch- 
bishopric of Rheims, while the duke, accompanied by the Cardi- 
nal of Guise, proceeded in the direction of the French capital. 
On his route he stopped at Joinville, one of the estates of the 
family, recently erected in their favor into a principality. Here 
he was joined by his wife, Anne d’Este; here, too, he listened 
to fresh complaints made by his mother, Antoinette of Bourbon, 
against the insolence of the neighboring town of Vassy, where 
sonsiderable portion of the inhabitants had lately had the 
audacity to embrace the reformed faith. 

Vassy, an important town of Champagne—though shorn of 
much of its influence by the removal of many of its dependen- 
vaya 01e8 to increase the dignity of Joinville—and one of 
Gimmes the places assigned to Mary of Scote for her mainte- 
nance, had apparently for some time contained x few professors 
of the “new doctrines.” It was, however, only in October, 
1561, after the Colloquy of Poissy, that it was visited by a 
Protestant minister, who, during a brief sojourn, organized a 
ehurch with elders and deacons. Notwithstanding 
the disadvantage of having no pastor, and of having 
notoriously incurred the special hatred of the Guises, 
the reformed community grew with marvellous rapidity. For 
the Gospel was preached not merely in the printed sermons 
read from the pulpit, but by the lips of enthusiastic converts. 


Origin of the 
Huguenot 
(Garren. 





+ Same to Cecil, of same date. State Paper Office, 
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‘Wher, after a short absence, the founder of the church of Vassy 
returned to the scene of his labors, he came into collision with 
the Bishop of Chalons, whose diocese included this town. The 
bishop, unaccustomed to preach, set up a monk in opposition ; 
ut no one would come to lear him. The prelate then went 
himself to the Protestant gathering, and sat throngh the “sing- 
ing of the commandments” and a prayer. But when he at- 
tempted to interrupt the services and asserted his episcopal au- 
thority, the minister firmly repelled the usurpation, taking his 
stand on the king’s edict. Then, waxing warm in the disens- 
sion, the danntless Hngnenot exposed the hypocrisy of the pre- 
tended shepherd, who, not entering the fold by canonical elec- 
tion, but iutrnding himself into it without consulting his charge, 
was more anxions to secure his own ease than to lead his sheep 
into green pastures. The bishop soon retired from a field where 
he had found move than his mateh in argument: but the common 
people, who had come to witness his triumph over the Hnguenot 
preacher, remained after his unexpected discomtiture, and the 
mmequal contest resulted in fresh accessions to the ranks of the 
Protestants. Equally unsuecessful was the Bishop of Chalons 
in the attempt to induce the king to issne a commission to the 
Duke of Guise against the unoffending inhabitants, and Vasey 
was spared the fate of Mérindol and Cabriéres. At Christmas 
nine hundred communicants, after profession of their faith, par- 
took of the Lord’s Supper according to the reformed rites ; and 
in January, 1562, after repeated solicitations, the church ob- 
tained the long-desired boon of a pastor, in the person of the 
able and piows Leonard Morel. Thus far the history of Vassy 
differed little from that of Inmdreds of other towns in that age 
of wonderful awakening and growth, and would have attracted 
little attention had not its proximity to the Lorraine princes se- 
cured for it a tragic notoriety." 




















} Discours entier de Ia persécution et crunut' exereée en In ville de Vasny. 
par le duc de Guise, Je 1. de mars, 1:62; reprinted in Mémoires da Condé, iit 
124-145, and Cimber et Danjou, iv. 123-150. ‘This lengthy Huguenot oarra- 
tive onter: into grantor dotaile rospecting the sarly history of the church 
of Vassy than any of the other contemporary rolations The scoount bears 
‘every mark of candor and accurate information, 
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On the twenty-cighth of February, Guise, with two hundred 
armed retainers, left Joinville. That night he slept at Dom- 
sommamoy attitvle-Franc, On Sunday moming, the first of 
mbaeot March, he continued his journey. Whether by acci- 

dent or from design, it is difficult to say, he drew near 
to Vassy about the time when the [uguenots were assembling 
for worship, and his ears canght the sound of their bell while 
he was still a quarter of a league distant. The ardor of Guise’s 
followers was already at fever-heat. They had seen a poor 
artisan appreliended in a town that lay on their track, and swin- 
marily lnng by their, leader's order, for the simple offence of 
having had his child baptized after the reformed rites. When 
Gnise heard the bell of the Vassy church, he turned to his suite 
to inquire what it meant. “It is the Huguenots’ preaching,” 
some one replied. “Par le wart-Dieu,” broke in a second, 
“they will soon be huguenotted after another fashion!” Others 
began to make eager calculations respecting the extent of the 
plunder, A few minutes later an unlucky cobbler was espied, 
who, from his dress or manner, was mistaken for a Huguenot 
minister. It was well that he could answer the inquiries of the 
duke, before whom he was hurried, by assuring him that he was 
no clergyman and had never studied ; otherwise, he was told, his 
case had been an extremely ugly one.’ 

On entering Vassy Guise repaired to the monastery chapel to 
hear mass said. He was followed by some of the yentlemen of 
his suite. Meantime, their valets found their way tu the doors 
of the building in which the Protestante were worshipping, 
scarcely more than a stone's throw distant. This motley crowd 
was merely the vanguard of the Papists. Soon two or three 
gentlemen sent by Guise, according to his own account, to ad- 
monish the Huguenot assembly of their want of due obedience, 
entered the edifice, where they found twelve hundred persons 
quietly listening to the word of God. They were politely invi- 

ted to ait down; but they replied by noisy interrup- 
tion and threats.“ Afort-Diew, they must all be kill- 
ed!” was their exclamation as they returned to report to Guise 
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Quo eon cas catoit bien sale s'il eust estd ministre,” 
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what they had seen. The defenceless IInguenots were thrown 
into confusion by these significant menaces, and hastened to 
secure the entrance. It was tov late, The duke himeelf was 
approaching, and a volley from the arquebuses of his troop 
speedily eeattered the unarmed worshippers. It is unecessary 
to de ¢ in all its details of horror the seene that ensued. 
The door of the sheep-fold was open and the wolf was already 
upon his prey. All the pentarp hatred of a band of fanatical 
and savage soldiers was vented upon a crowd of men, women, 
and children, whose heterodoxy made them pleasing vietins, and 
whose nnarmed condition rendered victory easy. No age, no 
sex was respected. It was enough to be a Iuguenot to be a fit 
object for the sword or the gun. To escape from the doomed 
building was only possible by rmmning the gauntlet of the troops 
that lay in wait. Those who sought to climb from the roof to 
the adjacent houses were picked off by the arjnebnses of the be- 
sieging party. Only after an hour and a half liad elapsed were 
the soldiers of Guise called off by the trampet sounding a joy- 
ful note of vietory. The evidence of their prowess, however, 
remained on the field of contest, in fifty or sixty dead or dying 
men and women, and in nearly a hundred more or" less danger- 
ously wonnded.’ 

Ina few hours more Gnise was resnming his journey toward 
Paris. He was told that the Huguenots of Vassy had forwarded 
their complaints to the king. “Let them go, let them gol” he 
exclaimed. “They will find there neither their Admiral nor 
their Chancellor.” * 











‘The Destruction da Saccagement” hae preserved the names of forty- 
five persons who died by Tuesday, March 3d; the ‘+ Discours cntier™ haa a 
complete list of forty-eight that died within n month. and refers to others be- 
sides. A contemporary engraving is extant depicting in quaint but lively style 
the murderous affair, Montfaucon reproduces it, So does also M. Horace 
Gourjon in » pamphlet entitled ** Le Massucre de Vaaxy” (Paris, 1844). He 
gives, in addition, an exterior view of the bora in which the Huguenots were 
‘worshipping. 

* Besides a brief Latin memoir of minor importance, there were pnblished 
two detaiied accounts of the massacre written by Haguenote, The one is cn- 
titled “Destruction du Saccagement exerce cruellement par Je Duc de Gulse 
et sa cohorto, on Is ville de Vasey, le premier jour de Mars, 1501. A Caens, 
‘M.D.LXIT,,” ond having for ita epigraph the seoond versa of the 70th pralm 
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Upon whose head rests the guilt of the massacre of Vasey? 
‘This was the question asked by every contemporary eo soon as 
he realized the startling fact that the blow there struck was 
a signal that called every man to take the sword, and stand in 
defence of his own life. It is the question which history, more 
calm and dispassionate, because farther removed from the agita- 
tions of the day, now seeks to solve, as she looks back over 
the dreary torrents of blood that sprang from that disastrous 
source. Tho inquiry is not an idle one—for justice ought to 
find such a vindication in the records of past generations as may 
have been denied at the time of the commission of flagrant 
crimes. 

The Huguenots declared Guise to be a murderer. Theodore 
Beza, in eloquent tones, demanded the punishment of the butcher 





in Marot's poetical version, ‘* The dead bodies of thy servanta have they given 
to be ment unto the fowla of the heaven, the flesh of thy saints, unto the 
beasts of the earth.” (The year 1562, it will be remembered, did not com- 
mence in France until Easter Sunday. March 29th.) The account seems to 
have been composed on the spot and within a very few days of the occurrence. 
‘Thia may be inferred from the list of those who died being given only up to 
‘Tuesday, March 3d. The other narrative: “* Diecours entier de la persecution 
et crnanté exercée en Ia ville de Varay,” eto., enters into mach greater detail, 
and is preceicd by a full account of the early history of the Church. It was 
written and published a little later in thespring of 1562. Both memoirsarere- 
ptinted in the invaluable Arohives curienses of Messre. Cimber et Danjon, iv. 
103-110, and 123-154, as well as in the Mémoires de Conds, ili. 111-115, 124-149 
(the former document with the title '' Relation Ce occasion”), ete. Another 
contemporary nccount was written in Guise's interest, and containa a long ox- 
tract of a letter of his to the Duke of Wirtemberg : “* Discours an vy et en 
abbregé de ce qui est dernigrement adnnn 4 Vassi, y passant Monseignenr le 
Duc de Guise. A Pari, MD.LXIL . . . Par priuilego expres dudict 
Seigneur.” (Cimber, iv, 111-192; Mém, de Condé, ili. 115-123). To these 
authorities must be added Guise's vind in parliament (Cimber, iv. 157, 
eto., from Reg. of Parl, ; Mém. de Guise, 498, eta.), and hie letter and that 
of the Cardinal of Lorraine to Christopher of Wartemberg, March 22 (Ib, 
491, 402). Compare J. de Serres, Do statu rel. et reip. (1571), ii. 13-17; De 
‘Thon, iii, 129, ete. ; Jehan de la Fosse, 45. Davila, bk. iii. in init., is more 
nceurnte than Castelnau, ili., 0,7. Claude Haton's account (Mémoires, i. 204— 
206) may be claased with the entiosities of literature, ‘This veracious chroni- 
cler would have it that a crowd of Huguenots, with atones in their hands, and 
singing at the top of their voices, attempted to prevent the pasange of the 
duke and his company through the outekirts of Varsy, where they were ap- 
parently worshipping in the open air! Of course they were the aggressor, 
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of the human race. So imposing was the cry for retribution 
that the duke himeolf recognized the necessity of entering a 
formal aefence, which was disseminated by the press far and 
wide through France‘and Germany. [He denied that the mas- 
sacre was premeditated. Ie averred that it was merely an unfor- 
tonate incident brought about by the violence of the Protestants 
of Vassy, who had provided themselves with an abundant supply 
of stones and other missiles, and assailed those whom he had sent 
to remonstrate courteously with them. He stated the deaths at 
only twenty-five or thirty. Most of these had been occasioned 
by the indignant valets, who, on seeing their masters wounded, 
had rushed in to defend them. So much against his will had 
the affair occurred, that he had repeatedly but ineffectually 
commanded his men to desist. When he had himself received 
a slight wound from a stone thrown by the Iluguenots, the sight 
of the blood flowing from it had infuriated his devoted fol- 
lowers. ; 

The Duke’s plea of want of premeditation we may, perhaps, 
accept as substantially trae—so far, at least, as to suppose that 
he had formed no deliberate plan of slanghtering the inhabitants 
of Vassy who had adopted the reformed religion.’ It is diffi- 
cult, indeed, to accept the argument of Brantomo and Le La- 
boureur, who conceive that the fortuitous character of the event 
is proved by the circumstance that the deed was below the 
courage of Guise. Nor, perhaps, shall we give excessive credit 
to the asseverations of the duke, repeated, we are told, even on 
his death-bed. For why should these be more worthy of belief 
than the oaths with which the same nobleman had declared to 
Christopher of Wartemberg that he neither had persecuted, 
nor would persecnte the Protestants of France? But the Duke 
of Guise admits that he knew that there was a growing commn- 
nity of Huguenots at Vassy—‘ scandalous, arrogant, extremely 


| And yet there is grent force in M, Sismondi’s observation (Hist. des Fran- 
(gaia, xviii, 264; : -* Malgré lour agsertion, il eat difficile de ne pes croire qu'au 
moment od ils 9 r’uniseoient en armes pour disputer aux protestana Pexer- 
cise public de lear culte que leur accordoit Védit de janvier, c’etoit un coup 
prémédité que Pattague du duc de Guise contre une congrégation de hugne- 
nots, composée, & oe qu’il assure, en partic de nes yassanx, et qui te trouvoit 
is premidre sur son passage & pou de distance de sus terres,” 
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seditious persons,” as he styles them. He tells us that he in- 
tended, as the representative of Mary Stuart, ard as feudal lord 
of some of their number, to adinonish them of their disobe- 
dience ; and that for this purpose he sent Sieur de la Bresse (or 
Brosse) with others to interrupt their publie worship. He 
accuses them, it is true, of having previously armed themselves 
with stones, and even of possessing weapons in an alljoining 
building; but what reason «lo the circumstances of the case give 
us for doubting that the report may have been based upon the 
fact that those who in this terror-stricken assembly attempted 
to save their lives resorted to whatever missiles they could lay 
their hands upon? If the presence vf his wife, and of his 
brother the cardinal, is used by the duke as an argnment to 
prove the absence of any sinister intentiona on his part, how 
much stronger is the evidence afforded to the peaceable charac- 
ter of the Protestant gathering by the numbers of women and 
children found there? But the very fact that, as against the 
twenty-five or thirty Huguenots whom he concedes to have been 
slain in the encounter, he does not pretend to give the name of 
a single one of his own followers that was killed, shows clearly 
which side it was that came prepared for the fight. And yet 
who that knows the sanguinary spirit generally displayed by 
the Roman Catholic masses in the sixteenth century, could find 
much fault with the IInguenots of Vassy if they had really 
armed themselves to repel violence and protect their wives and 
children—if, in other words, they had used the common right 
of self- preservation” 











\Thinextremely unforkunate that Mr. Froude shonta 
of Frenob affairs at this important point upon so in 
writer aa Varillas To be correct in his delin 
wax almost a important for bis object, as to be correct in the narration af 
purely English occurrences, If he desire to avoid the labor. from which be 
anight well winh to be excuned, of mastering the grent accumulaticn of con 
temporary and original French authorities, he might have resorted with pro- 
priety. aa he has done in the case of the massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, 
to Henri Martin's noble history. or to the hintory of Sismondi, not to speak uf 
Soldan, Von Polenz, and a host of others. Varillas wrote, about a century after 
the events be described, a number of works of slender literary, and still slihter 
historical valae, His‘ Histoire de Charles IX.” (Cologne, 1686)—the work 
which Mz. Froude has but too often followed—begins with an adulatory dedi- 


ve based his account: 
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The fact ia that Gnise was only witnessing the fruits of his 
instructions, enforced by his own example. He had given the 
firet taste of blood, and now, perhaps without his actual eom- 
mand, the pack had taken the scent and hunted down the game. 
‘He was avowedly on a crusade to re-establish the supremacy of 
the Roman Catholic religion throughout France. If he had not 
hesitated to hang a poor pin-dealer for allowing hie child to be 
baptized according to the forms of Oalvin’s liturgy ; if he wason 
his way to Paris to restore the Edict of July by force of arms, it 
is idle to inquire whether he or his soldiers were responsible for 
the blood shed in peace. “He that sowed the seed is the 
author of the harvest.” 

The news quickly flew to Condé that the arch-enemy of the 
Protestants had begun the execution of the cruel projects he 
had so long been devising with his fanatical associates; that 
Guise was on his way toward seditions Paris, with hands yet 
dripping with the blood of the inhabitants of a quict Cham- 
pagnese town, surprised and murdered while engaged in the 
worship of their God. Indignant, and taking in the full meas- 
ure of the responsibility imposed upon him as the most power- 
ful member of the Protestant communion, the prince, who was 
Oondbappents With the court at the castle of Monceaux—built for 
‘etheking: herself by Catharine in a style of regal magnificence 
—laid before the king and his mother a full account of the tragic 


cation to Louis XIV., the first sentence of which sufficiently reveals the 
author's prepossessiona: * Sire, it is impossible to write the history of Charles 
LX. without beginning the panegyric of your Majesty." No wonder that Mr. 
Froude’s account of the massacre of Vassy (History of England, vii. 401, 402), 
derived solely from this source (Hist. de Charles TX., i. 126; ete.). is as favor- 
able to Guise os his most devated partisan could have desired. But where in 
the world—even in VariJlas—did the English historian ever find anthority for 
the statement (vii, 402) that, in consequence of the necessity felt by Guise 
for temporizing, a little later “the affair at Vassy was censured in a public 
deores”? ‘To have allowed that would haye been for Guise to admit that he 
‘was guilty of murder, and that his enemies had not slandered him when they 
styled him a “ butcher of the human race.” ‘The duke never did make such 
an acknowledgment ; on the contrary, he nsseverated his innocence in bis last 
Wreath, What was really done on the occasion referred to was to try to 
ehift the responsibility of the war from the shoulders of the papists to thoes 
of the Huguenots, by pretending to re-enact the ediot of January with restrio- 
tions as to the eapital, 
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occurrence. It was a pernicious example, he argued, and should 
be punished promptly and severely. Above all, the perpetra- 
tors ought not to be permitted to endanger the quiet of France 
by entering the capital. Catharine was alarmed and embar- 
rassed by the intelligence; but, her fear of a conjunction be- 
tween Guise and Navarre overcoming her reluctance to affront 
the Lorraine family, induced her to consent; and she wrote to 
the Duke, who had by this time reached his castle of Nanteuil, 
forbidding him to go to Paris, bat inviting him to visit the 
court with a small escort. At the same time she gave orders to 
Saint André to repair at once to Lyons, of which he was the 
royal govemor. But neither of the triumvirs showed any readi- 
ness to obey her orders. The duke curtly replied that he was 
too busy entertaining his friends te come to the king; the mar- 
shal promptly refused to leave the king while he was threatened 
by such perils.’ 

The King of Navarre now came from Paris to Monceaux, to 
guard the interests of the party he had espoused. Ie was 
elosely followed by Theodore Beza and Francour, whom the 
peas rence. Protestants of Paris had deputed, the former on be- 
sane. half of the church, the latter of the nobility, to de- 
mand of the king the punishment of the authors of the massa- 
ere. The queen mother, as was her wont, gave a gracious 
audience, and promised that an investigation should be made. 
But Navarre, being present, seemed cager to display » neophyte's 
zeal, and retorted by blaming the Huguenots for going in arms 
to their places of worship. “True,” said Beza, “ but arms in 
the hands of the wise are instruments of peace, and the massa- 
ere of Vassy has shown the necessity under which the Protes- 
tants were laid.” When Navarre exclaimed: “ Whoever touches 
my brother of Gnise with the tip of his finger, touches my whole 
body!” the reformer reminded him, as one whora Antoine 
lad himself brought to France, that the way of justice is God's 
way, and that kings owe justice to their subjects. Finally, 
when he discovered, by Navarre’s adoption of all the impotent 
excuses of Guise, that the former had sold himself to the 





1 Jean de Serres, ii. 17, 18, De Thou, iii, 192, 188, 
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enemies of the Gospel, Theodore Beza made that noble reply 
which has become classic as the motto of the French Reforma- 
Ananvitthat tion: “Sire, it is, in truth, the lot of the Church of 
‘we won'vat God, in whose name J am speaking, to endure blows 
ia and not to strike them. But also may it please you 
to remember that it ia. an anvil that has worn out many ham- 
mers.” * 

At Nanteuil, Guise had been visited by the constable, with 
two of his sons, by Saint André, and by other prominent lead- 
ers, Accompanied by them, he now took the devided step of 
going to Paris in spite of Catharine’s prohibition, Lis entry 
resembled a triumphal procession.* In the midst of an escort 
estimated by eye-witnesses at two thousand horse, Francis of 
Guise avoided the more direct gate of St. Martin, and took that 
of St. Denis, through which the kings of France were accus- 
Guise's entry tomed to pass. Vast crowds tured out to meet him, 
iow Pers and the cries of “ Vive Monsieur de Guise!” sounding 
such like regal scclamations, were uttered without rebuke on 
all sides. The “‘prévost des marchands” and other members 
of the municipal government received him with great demon- 
strations of joy, as the defender of the faith. At the same hour 
the Prince of Condé, surrounded by a large number of Protes- 
tant noblemen, students, and citizens, was riding to one of the 








1 *¢Bire, o'eat & Ja vérité & l'Bglise de Dieu, au nom de laquelle je parle, 
@endurer les coups, et non pas d'en donner. Mais auasi vous plaira-t-il vous 
souvenir que c'est une enelume gui a sé beaucoup de marteauz,”” Hist, ecolée, 
i. 1, 2; Pierre de Lestoile, Journal de Henri IIL (ed. Petitot), 
i. 563 De Thou, iii, 132, 138. 

* Jounal de Jehan de Ia Fosse, 45, 46; Santa Croce to Borromeo, Aymon, 
i 96, 97; Jean do Sertes, ii. 18; Chantonnay, udi supra, ii, 27; Hist. ecole. 
den égl. réf., 12,3; Throkmorton to tho Queen, March 20th, State Paper 
Office ; De Thou, ii 183; ete, ‘Tho date was the 15th of March, according 
to La Fosse; the 16th, according to Languet (ii. 212) and Throkmorton ; the 
18ih, according to Santa Crooe; the 20th, according to J. de Serroa I pre- 
fer to all the authority of a letter of one Chestaigner, written from Paris toa 
friend in Poitou on the very day of Guise's entry. It is dated March 17th. 
“Quant aux nouvelles de Monsieut de Guyse, il est arrivé co soir en coste 
ville, Monsieur le connestable et Monsieur le maréchal de Suint-André aveo 
Joy, ot on tont avoient bien deux mil chevaulx, les ungs disent plus.” (Ar 
chives of Poitiers, and printed in Bulletin, xiii, (1864), 15, 16.) 
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preaching-places.' The two eavaleades met, but, no colli 
ensued, The Itnguenot and the papist courteously saiuted each 
other, and then rode on. It is even reported that between the 
leaders themselves less sincere amenities were interchanged. 
Guise sent word to Condé that he and his company, who he 
had assembled only on account of the malevolent, were at the 
prince’s commands, Condé answered by saying that his own 
men were armed only to prevent the populace of Paria from 
making an attack upon the Protestants as they went to their 
place of worship’ 

For weeks the position of the queen mother had been one of 
peculiar difficulty and anxiety. That she was “well inclined 
ucein we 12 advance the true religion,” and “well affected for 
Giitdse@e a general reformation in the Chnrch,” as Admiral 

Coligny at this time firmly believed,’ is simply in- 
credible. But, on the other hand, there can be little doubt 
that Catharine saw her interest in upholding the [ngnenot 
party, of which Condé and the three Chitillon brothers were 
acknowledged leaders. Unfortunately, the King of Navarre, 
“hoping to compound with the King of Spain for his kingdom 
of Navarre,” had become the tool of the opposite side—he was 
“all Spanish now” *- 




















‘and Chantonnay, Philip's ambassador, 
was emboldened to make arrogant demands. The envoy de- 
elared that, ‘unless the house of Chatillon left the conrt, he 
was ordered to depart from France.” Grave diplomatists 
shook their heads, and thought the menace very strange, “ the 
rather that another prince should appoint what counsellors 
shonld remain at court ;” and sage men inferred that “ to such 


‘This wan not by accident, It bad been planned by Condé. to show that 
the Huguenots were brave and determined, and it mccecdcd so well that it 
not only made an impression om the party of Guise, bat aleo Inrgely aug- 
mented the courage of his own men. Letter of Beza to Calvin, March 22, 
1502, apud Baum, ii, App.. 171. ConAé had returned to Paris by the urgent. 
request of the Protestants, Jean de Serres, il. 19. 

* Letter of Chastaigner, ubi supra, 

* Throkmorton to the queen, March Oth, State Paper Offic 

+4 he King of Navarre was never so earnest on the Proirstaitt side nt he 
44 now furious on the papinta’ part, insomuch ae men suxpeut hie will become 
‘a persecutor.”  Throkmorton to Ceoil, Marah 9th, State Paper Office. Sum- 
mary in Calendar, 
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prinees as are afraid of shadows the King of Spain will enter- 
prise far enough.”' None tho less was Catharine deeply dis- 
turbed. She felt distrust of the heads of the Roman Catholic 
party, but she feared to break entirely with them, and was 
forced to request the Protestant leaders to withdraw for a time 
from the vicinity of Paris. That city itself presented to the 
eye a sufficiently strange and alarming aspect, “ resembling 
inore & frontier town or a place besieged than a court, a mer- 
chant city, or university.” Both sides were apprehensive of 
some sudden commotion, and the Protestant scholars, in great 
numbers, marched daily in arms to the “sermons,” in spite of 
the opposition of the rector and his council.’ The capital was 
unquestionably no place for Catharine and her son, at the pres- 
ent moment. 

At length, Catharine de’ Medici, apprehensive of the growing 
power of the triumvirate, and dreading lest the king, falling 
into its hands, should become a mere puppet, her own influence 
being completely thrown into the shade, removed the court 
bho remove £70m Monceaux to Melun, a city on the upper Seine, 
ieithee” about twenty-five miles south-east of Paris.’ Sho 

"hoped apparently that, by placing herself nearer the 
strongly Huguenot banks of the Loire, she would be able et 
will to throw herself into the arms of either party, and, in mak- 
ing her own terms, secure future independence. But she was 
not left undisturbed. At Melun she received a deputation 
from Paris, consisting of the “prévost des marchands” and 








1 Throkmorton to the queen, March 6, 1562, State Paper Office. 

"The same to Cocll, samo date, State Paper Office. 

+ «+ Whilet these assemblies were in the town, the queen mather concetved 
great jenlousy (the King of Navarre being allied to the anid duke [Guise}), 
lest she should be pnt from the government and the king taken from her 
bands, to prevent which ahe left Monceaux, ber own house. for Orleans, 
thinking they were seoure there, because the Prince of Rochesurion (being 
governor of the king's person and also of Orleans) was not conjoined with the 
King of Navarro, the Duke of Guise, and the constable, in their purposes, 
‘The King of Navarre, peroeiving this, would not couseut to the king going to 
Orleans, and, after great disputes betwixt the queen mother and him, she, 
with the king, were constrained to reside oll this Kuster at Fontainebleau.” 
‘Throkmorton to the queen, March 20, 1663, State Paper Office, Summary 
in Calendar, 
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three “ échevins,” who came to entreat her, in the name of the 
Roman Catholic people of the capital, to retarn and dissipate 
dy the King’s arrival the dangers that wore imminent on account 
of Conde’s presence, and to give the people the power to defend 
themselves by restoring to them their arms. Still hesitating, 
still experiencing her old difficulty of forming any plans for 
the distant future, and every moment balancing in her mind 
cores what she should do the next, she nevertheless pushed 
Siac~ on ton miles farther southward, to the royal palace 

a of Fontaineblean, and found herself not far from 
half the way to Orleans. But change of placo brought the 
vacillating queen mother no nearer to a decision. Sonbise, the 
last of the avowed Protestants to leave her, still dreamed he 
ue paint, might succeed in persuading her. Day after day, in 
insecision. company with Chancellor L’Hospital, the Huguenot 
leader spent two or three hours alone with her in earnest argu- 
ment. “Sometimes,” says a recently discovered contemporary 
account, “ they believed that they had gained everything, and 
that she was ready to set off for Condé’s camp; then, all of a 
sudden, so violent a fright seized her, that she lost all heart.” 
At last the time came when the triumvirs were expected to 
appear at Fontainebleau on the morrow, to secure the prize of 
the king’s person. Soubise and the indefatigable chancellor 
made a last attempt. Five or six times in one day they re- 
turned to the charge, although L’Hospital mournfully observed 
that he had abandoned hope. He knew Catharine well: she 
eould not be brought to a final resolution.’ It was even so. 
Soubice himself was forced to adinit it when, at the last mo- 
ment—almost too late for his own safety—he hurriedly left, 
Catharine still begging hin to stand by her, and made his way 
to his friends. 

It seems to have been during this time of painful anxiety 
that Catharine wrote at least the last of those remarkable letters 
to Condé which that prince afterward published in his own 





1 © Gombien que le Chancelier Iuy dict, qu'il n'y expéroit plus rien, qu’elle 
navoit point de résolution, qu'il Ia conguoisoit bien.” Mémoires de Ia vie 
de Jéhan VArcheveeque, Siour de Soubise, printed from the hitherto unknown 
‘MS. in the Bulletin, xxiii, (1874), 458, 459, 
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justification, and respecting the authenticity of which the queen 
ne impure would have been glad had she boon able to make the 
Comisent: world entertain doubts. ‘They breathed a spirit of 
implicit confidence. She ealled herself his “ good cousin,” that 
‘was not less attached to him than a mother to a son. She en- 
joined upon him to remember the protection which he was 
bound to give to “the children, the mother, and the kingdom.” 
She called wpon him not to,desert her. She declared that, 
in the midst of so many adverse circumstances, she would be 
driven ulinost to despair, “were it not for her trust in God, 
and the assurance that Condé would assist her in preserving the 
kingdom and service of the king, her son, in spite of those who 
wished to rnin everything.” More than once she told him that 
his kindness would not go unrequited ; and she declared that, if 
she died before having an opportunity to testify her gratitude, 
she would charge her children with the duty.' 

In Paris events were rapidly succeeding each other. Marshal 
Montmoreney, the constable’s eldest son, was too upright a man 
to serve the purposes of the triumvirs; and, with his father’s 
consent and by Navarre’s authority, he was removed, and Cardinal 
Bourbon installed in his place as governor of the city." A few 
days after Antoine himeelf came to Paris and lodged in the 
constable’s honse. Here, with Guise, Saint André, and the other 
chief statesmen who were of the same party, conferenecs were 











\ Four of the reven lotters that constituted the whole correspondence are 
pritited in the Mdm. de Conds, iti, 213-215. Jean de Serves gives two «f 
them in his Comment. de statu rol, ct reip., ii. 38.39. ‘They were Jaid by 
Condé's envoy before the princes of Gerinany. as evidence that be had not 
taken up arms without the beet warrant, und that he could not in any way be 
regarded asa robel. They contain no allusion to any promise to lay down bis 
arms 60 soon as she sent him word—the pretext with which she strove at a 
later time to palliate, im the eyes of the papal party at home and abrond, @ 
rather awkward step. The curs of Mériot, while admitting the genuineness 
of the letters, observes: ‘La cautelle et malice do la dame estoit si grande, 
qu'elle se délectoit. de mettre les princes en divixion ot hayne les ungs contre 
lea aulires, affin qu'elle régnas, et qn'elle demeurast gouvernante sealle de 
son filz et dn royaume.” Mém, de Cl. Haton, i. 209. The queen mother's 
exculpatory atatementa may be examined in Le Laboureur, Add. aux Mém. 
de Castelnau, i. 763, 764. 

* Bruslert, in Mém. de Condé. i 75, 76 ; J. de Serres, fi. 20; Ta Fosse, 46; 
De Thou, ili, 134, ‘The date is variously given—Maroh 17th or 18th, 
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held to which Condé and his associates were not invited; and 
to these irregular gatherings, notwithstanding the absence of the 
king, the name of the royal council was given.’ 

There were nine or ten thousand horse—Papist and Hugue- 
not—under arms in Paris.’ It was evident that Condé and 
Guise could not longer remain in the city without involving it 
in the most bloody of civil contests. Under these circumstances 
the prince offered, through his brother, the Cardinal of Bour- 
hon, to accede to the wish of Catharine, and leave Paris by one 
gate at the same moment that the triumvirs should leave by 
another. Indeed, without waiting to obtain their promise, he 
conté niin Tetired ' with his body ef Protestant noblesco to Meanx, 
weit." where he had given a rendezvous to Admiral Coligny 
and othets whom he had summoned from their homes. This step 
has generally been stigmatized as the first of Condé’s egregions 
mistakes. Beza opposed it at the time, and likened the error 
to that of Pompey in abandoning Rome; and the “ History of 
the Reformed Clrurches” has perpetuated the comparison. The 
same historical parallel was drawn by Etienne Pasquier’ But 
the jndicons Frangois de la Noue, sumamed Bras-de-Fer, 
thought very differently and we must here, as in many other 
instances, prefer the opinion of the practical soldier to that 
of the eminent theologian or the learned jurist. Parliament, 
the clergy, the municipal government, the greater part of the 
university, and almost all the low populace, with the partisans 
and servants of the hostile princes and noblemen, were intensely 
Roman Catholic?’ The three hundred resident Protestant gen- 




















"J, de Serven, fi, 21; De Thou, wbi supra; the Prince of Conde’n dectara- 
tion of the causes wl have constrained him to undertake the defence of 
the royal authority, ete., ap. Mém, de Condé, iii. 292, ete. ; same in Latin in 
J. de Serres, ii. 46. 

* Throkmorton to the queen, March 2, State Paper Office. 

*March 234. Ce méme jour (lundi xxiii.) le Prince de Condé a’en partit 
de Paris pour s'en aller une sienne maison, combien qu'il avoit dict qu'il ne 
bongeroit de Paris qua M. de Guise ne aten fut parti.” Journal anonyme de 
Tan 1562, ap. Baum, iii. App., 175, note. 

‘Letter of March 28th. Baum, ii, App., 175, 178. 

* Hist. eccl « des égl, réf.. ii. 3. 

* Letter to Fonssomme, (uvres choisies, ii, 248, 

7 One of the latest exploits of the populace was the disinterring of a Hugue- 
Vou, 13 
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tlemen, with as many more experienced soldiers, four hundred 
students, and » few untrained burgesses, were “but as a fly match- 
ed with an elephant.” The novices of the convents and the 
priests’ chambermaids, armed only with sticks, could have held 
them in check.’ It were better to lose the advantages of the 
capital than to be overwhelmed within its walls by superior 
forces, being completely cut off from that part of France where 
the main strength of the Protestants lay. 

From Meaux messengers were sent to the Protestant churches 
in all parts of France to request their aid, both in money and 
‘ne ngs. in men. “Since,” said the letter they bore, “God 
notmomon has brought us to such a point that no one can disturb 
our repose without violating the protection it haa pleased our 
king to accord us, and consequently withont declaring himself 
an enemy of his Majesty and of this kingdom's peace, there is 
no law, divine or human, that does not permit us to take meas- 
ures for defence, calling for help on those whom God has given 
the authority and the will to remedy. these evils.”* 

Happily for the Huguenot cause, however, the nobles and 
gentry that favored it had not waited to-reccive this summons, 
but had, many of them, already set out to strengthen ‘the forces 
of the prince. Among others, and by far more important than 
tamiat go Bll the rest, came Gaspard de Coligny, whose absence 
Hgny's reo. from court during the few previous weeks has been 

regarded as one of the most untoward cirenmstances 
of the time. At his pleasant castle of Chatillon-sur-Loing, sur- 
rounded by his young family, he received intelligence, first, of 
the massacre, thon of the ominous events that had occurred at 
the capital. Condé sent to solicit his support; his brothers and 
many friends urged him to mush at onco to the resene. But 
still, even after the threatening clouds had risen so high that 
they must scon burst over the devoted heads of the Huguenots, 





not buried in the cemetery of the Holy Innocents, and thrawing bis body into 
public sewer! March 15th, Journal de Jehan de In Foxe, 43. 

1 Je cuide que si les novices des couvens et les chombrizres des preatres 
seulement 9 fussent presentez & limpourveue avec dcs bastons de cottereta 
(cotreta) 3s maine, que cela leur eust fait tenir bride.” de ia Noue, e. ii. 

* Ciroalar letter dated Paris, March 95th, apud Baum, ii., App., 172. 
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the admiral continned to hesitate. Every instinct of his cour- 
ageous nature prompted the skilful defender of St. Quentin to 
place himself at once at the post of danger. But there was ono 
fear that seemed likely to overcome all his martial inrpulses. 
Ltwas the fear of initiating @ civit war. He could not refer 
to the subject without shuddering, for the horrors of such a 
contest were so vividly impressed upon his mind that he re- 
garded almost anything as preferable to the attempt to settle 
domestic difficulties by an appeal to the sword. But the tears 
and sighs of his wife, the noble Charlotte de Laval, at length 
overmastered his reluctance. “To be prudent in men’s esteem,” 
she said, “is not to be wise in that of God, who has given you 
the science of a general that you might use it for the good of 
His children.” When her husband rehearsed again the grounds 
of his hesitation, and, calling upon her seriously to consider the 
suffering, the privations, the anxiety, the bereavements, the 
ignominy, the death which would await not only those dearest 
to her, but herself, if the struggle should prove unsuccessful, 
offered her three wecks to make her decision, with true womanly 
magnanimity she replied: “The thres weeks are already past ; 
you will never be conquered by the strength of your enemies. 
Make use of your resources, and bring not upon your head the 
blood of those who may die within three weeks. I snmmon 
you in God’s name not to defraud us any more, or I shall be a 
witness against you at Lis judgment.” So deep was the impres- 
sion which these words made upon Coligny, that, accepting his 
wife's advice as the voice of heaven, he took horse without fur- 
ther delay, and joined Condé and the other Protestant leaders.’ 

It was unfortunate that the prince, for a week after leaving 
Paris, should have felt too feeble to make any movement of 
importance. Otherwise, by a rapid march, he might, according 
to his plan,’ have reached Fontainebleau in advance of his oppo- 











' Agrippa d’ Aubigné, ¢ 192, 188 (liv. ill, 0.2). ‘This striking incident rests 
on the sole authority of Agrippa d'Aubignd, who claims to huve leurued it 
‘de coux qui estoient de la partie.” Hotman, who wrote his Gaparis Co- 
Uinki Vite (18TH; at the onrnest request of tho admiral's second wife, makes no 
allusion to a story throwing ao muoh Instre upon the firat. 

* Throkmorton to the queen, April 10, 1502, State Paper Office, 
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nents, and, with the young king and his mother under his pro- 
tection, have asserted his right as a prince of the blood to defend 
Charles against those who had unjustly usurped the functions 
of royal As it was, the unlucky delay was turned to profit 
by his enemies. ‘These now took a step that put further delib- 
eration on Catharine’s part out of the question, and precluded 
any attempt to place the person of the king in Conde’s hands. 
Leaving a small garrison in Paris, Guise proceeded with a strong 
body of truops to Fontainebleau, determined to bring the king 
and bis mother back to Paris, Persuasion was first employed ; 
but, that failing, the triumvirate were prepared to resort to 
forve. Navarre, acting at Guise’s suggestion, at Jength told 
Catharine distinctly that, as guardian of the minor king, he 
inust see to it that he did not fall into his brother's hands; as 
Trex for Catharine, she might remain or follow him, as she 
getem’ pleased. ‘Tears and remonstrances were of no avail? 
arin Weeping and sad, Charles is said to have repeatedly 
exclaimed against being Jed away contrary to his will;? but the 
triumvirs would not be batked of their game, and so brought 
him with his mother first to Melun, then, after a few days, tu 
the prison-like castle of Vincennes, and finally tv the Louvre.‘ 




















1 « Ou il fowt que venes aveo nous, om nus emmenerona le Royaana vous,” 
Letter of Condé to the Emperor Ferdinand, April 20th, Mcm. de Condé, ili, 
B00, ete. 

2 Alom Teurs Majestez, ne pouvant mieux, eurent reconrs A quelques 
Jarmes."” Mim. do Castelnau, liv. ifi, ¢. 8 

3+ Le Roy enfant de bonne nature et grande espérance, tesmoignoit non 
xeulement par paroles, mnis aussi avec abondanoe de Jarmes, extr’me dueil ex 
tristesse; ot sonventefois s'escriant, déplorait sn condition par telles paroles : 
*Pourquoy ne me lainscz-vous? Pour quelle raixon me voy-je cireuy et onvi- 
vonné de gens armez? Pourqnoy contre ma volont’ me tirez-vous du lieu od 
je prenoye mon plaisir? Pourquoy deschires vous ainsi mon estat en oe 
mien ange?” Letter of Conde. whi supra, iii, 306, 

+ Charles the Ninth's entry fulo Paris was a sorry pageant compared with 
that of Guise only a few weeks earlier. -- Only the merchants and a few 
counsellors of the oity were present,” anys Jehan de In Fosse (p47). The 
king rodo between the qucen mother and the King of Navarre. According 
to Chamberlain, it was a sdvr, but not o as’emu entry (C, to Chalouor, April 
7, 1562, State Paper Office’. Bither when Guise returned to Paris trem 
Fontaineblean. or on his previoua entry into the city—it is dificult from 
Claude Haton's confused narrative to determine which was intended—the 
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The critical step had been taken to demonstrate that the 
reign of tolerance, according to the prescriptions of the Edict of 
January, was at anend. ‘The constable, preceding the 
* king to Paris, immediately upon his arrival institnted 
a systom of arbitrary arrests, On the next morning 
(the fourth of April) he visited the “temple of Jernsalem,”' one 
of the two places which had been accorded to the Tnguenote 
for their worship outside of the walls. Under his direction the 
pulpit and the benches of the hearers were torn up, and a bon- 
tire of woud and Bibles was speedily lighted, to the great delight 
of the populace of Paris, {n the afternoon the saine exploita 
were repeated at the other Huguenot church, known from ita 
situation, ontside of the gate of St. Antoine, as “ Pupincourt.” 
Here, however, not only the benches, but the building iteelf 
was burned, and several udjacent houses were involved in the 
conflagration, Having accomplished these outrages and encour- 
aged the people to imitate his lawless example, the aged consta- 
ble returned to the eity. He had well earned the contemptuous 
name which the Huguenots henceforth gave him of “Le Capi- 
taine Brdlehene.”* Tf the triumvirate succeeded, it was plain 
that all liberty of worship was proscribed. It was even believed 
that the Duchess of Guise had been sent to carry a message, in 
the king’s name, to her mother, the aged Renée of France, to 
the effect that if she did not dismiss the [uguenot preacher 
from Montargis, and become a good Catholic, he would have 
her shut up for the rest of her life in a convent.” Whatever 
truth there may have been in this story, one thing was certain : 
in Paris it would have been as much as any man’s life w was 




















people sang: ** Blessed ig he that cometh in the name of the Lor 
anoires, i. 245. 

' The singular name of this building is explained by the sign that hung be- 
fore it.‘ Apvril. En ung samedy. M. Anne de Montmorennay, conn'table de 
France, fut devant brasque en lx maivou ott penidoit pour enaciqne be ville de 
Jérusalem, od preschoient les huguenots, et fist mettre le fou dedans 1a mai 
von.” Joumal de J. de Ia Fosse, 46. 

* La Fosse, ubi supra, J. do Serres. i 27; Hist. eoolss. des dgl. ref. ii. 8; 
De Thon, ii, 138, 137; Bruslart, Mom. de Condé, i. 80; Santa Croce to Bor 
romeo, April  (Aymon, i, 125); Throkmorton to the qnoon, bi supra. 

* Santa Croce to Borromeo, April Sth, Aymon, i, 126, and Cimber et Danjon, 
vi 14. 
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worth to appear annoyed at the constable’s exploit, or to oppose 
the search made for arms in suspected houses. Every good 
Catholic had a piece of the Hnguenots’ benches or pulpit in his 
house as a souvenir; “eo odious,” says a contemporary, “is the 
new religion in this city.”' Meantime, on Easter Monday (the 
thirtieth of March) Condé left Meaux at the head of fifteen 
hundred horse, the flawer of the French nobility, “better armed 
with courage than with corselets”—says Frangois de la Noue. 
As they approached the capital, the whole city was thrown into 
confusion, the gates were closed, and the chains stretched across 
the streets." But the host passed by, and at St. Cloud crossed 
the Scine withont meeting any opposition. Here the news of 
the seizure of the person of Charles by the triumvirs first 
reached the prince, and with it one great object of the expedi- 
tion was frustrated.” The Huguenots, however, did not delay, 
but, instead of turning toward Fontainebleau, took a more 
southerly route directly for the city of Orleans. D'Andelot, to 
whom the van had been confided, advanced by a rapid march, 
and succeeded by a skilful movement in entering the city, of 
which he took possession in the name of the Prinee of Condé, 
acting as lieutenant of the king unlawfully held in confinement. 
Catharine de’ Medici, who, having been forced into the party of 
the triumvirs, had with her usual flexibility promptly decided 
to make the most of her position, sent messengers to Condé 
hoping to amuse hin with negotiations while a powerful Roman 
Catholic detachment should by another road reach Orleans ‘un- 





. ' Chantonnay. ubi aupra, ii, 32. 

* Journal de Jehan de Ia Fosne, 48. The “Porte St, Honor,” before which 
the Huguenots, after passing north of the city, presented themselves (Broslart, 
Mém, de Condé, i 78), was in Francia L's time near the present * alain 
Royal,” in the time of Louis XIII. near the “Madeleine.” Seo the map in 
Dulanre, Histoirorde Paris. 

1 Mom de ln None, c. i. The letter of Beza to Calvin from Meaux, March 
28, 1562, shows, howover, that even before the prince left that city it wan 
Known that the triumvirs had eet out for Fontainebleau, Beza, not oppar- 
ently without good reason, blamed the improvidence of Condé in not forc- 
stalling the enemy. * Hostes, relicto in urbe non magno presidio, in aulam 
abiernnt quod difficile non emt et prospicore et impedire. Sed aliter visum 
ent certia de cansis, quas tamon neo satis intelliga nec prabo,” Baum, ii, 
App., 176. 
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observed’ But the danger coming to Andelot’s knowledge, he 
anaexe Succeeded in warning Condé; and the prince, with 
yecente the main body of the Protestant horse, after a break- 
HESES" neck ride, threw himself, on the second of April, into 
the city, which now became the headquarters of the re- 

ligion in the kingdom. The inhabitants came ont to meet him 
with every demonstration of joy, and received him between dou- 
ble lines of men, women, and children londly singing the words of 
the French palms, so that the whole city resounded with them.* 
No sooner had the Prince of Condé established himself upon 
the banks of the Loire, than he took measures to explain to the 
world the necessity and propriety of the step upon which he 
had ventured. He wrote, and he induced the Protestant minis- 
Conds tera who were with him to write, to all the churches 
jesifcation’ of France, urging them to send him reinforcements 
of troops and to fill hia empty treamry.‘ At the aame time he 





1 Yet, if we may credit the unambiguous tostimony of Joan de Tavannes, 
Catharine did not cease to endeavor to favor the Huguenots, He assures ux 
that, a few months later, during the summer, his futher, Gaspard de Tavan- 
nes, intercepted nt Chilons a messenger whom Catharine had despatched to 
her daughter the Duchess of Savoy (‘qui agréoit cea nouvelles opinions”) 
ostensibly as a Inte-player. Among his effects the prying governor of Bur- 
gondy found letters signed by the queen mother, containing some rather sur- 
prising suggestions, ‘La Royne luy ercrivoit qu'elle estoit resolue de 
favoriser lea Huguenots, d’od elle esperoit son salut contre Je gouvernement 
du triumvirat . . . . qu'elle eoupronnoit vouloir oster Ia couroune 2 sea 
enfans ; ot priott madame de Savoye d'sider lesdita Huguenota de Lyon, Dau- 
phing et Provence, et qu'elle persuadast son mary d’empescher les Suiases et 
Jevée a'Ttalie des Catholiques.” “‘Mém. de Tavannes (Petitot ed.), il. 341, 342. 
‘Tavaunes did not dare to detain the messenger, nor to take away his letter; 
and if, a6 his son asserts, the enmity of Catharine, which the discovery of her 
secret gained for him, delayed his acquisition of the marshal's baton for ten 
years, he certainly had some reason to remember and regret his ill-timed 
curiosity. 

* Mum. de la Noue, 0, iti. ; De Thou, ili, 188; Letter of Besa, of April ith, 
Baum, ii., App., 177; Jeun de Sorres, ii 24. 25; Bruslart, Mem, de Condé, i. 
79. Chamberlain (to Chaloner, April 7, 1462), who on his way from Orleans 
met the first detachment within a mile of that vity—‘a thousand handrome 
gentlemen, well mounted, each haviny two or three daggs, galloping towanin 
him.” State Paper Office. 

1 Hist, eccléa des dgt. réf., M7. 

“April 7ch. Mem. de Condé, i 
de Serres, il 68, 59; De Thou, 

















221; Hist. ooolés. des égl. réf., i, 9; J. 
189, The historian of the reformed 
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published a “ declaration” in justification of his resort to arms. 
He recapitulated the successive steps that revealed the violent 
purposes of the triumvirs—the retreat of the Guises and of the 
constable from court, Nemours’s attempt to carry the Duke of 
Orlesne out of the kingdom, the massaere at Vassy, Guise’s re- 
fusal to visit the royal court and his defiant progress to the 
capital, the insolent conduct of Montmorency and Saint-André, 
the pretended royal council held away from the king, the deten- 
tion of Charles and of his mother as prisoners. And from all 
these cireumstances he showed the inevitable inference to be 
that the triumvirs had for one of their chief objects the extir- 
pation of the religion “which they call new,” “either by open 
violence or by the change of edicts, and the renewal of the most 
cruel persecutions that have ever been exercised in the world.” 
It was not party interest that had induced him to take up arms, 
he said, but loyalty to God, to his king, and to his native land, 
a desire to free Charles from unlawful detention, and a purpose 
to insist upon the execution of the royal edicts, especially that 
of January, and to prevent new ministers of state from mis- 
applying the sums raised for the payment of the national debts. 
Tle warned all lovers of peace not to be astonished at any edicts 
that might emanate from the royal seal so long as the king 
remained a prisoner, and he begged Catharine to order the 
triumvirs to lay down their arms. If they did so, he declared 
that he himself, although of a rank far different from theirs, 
would consent to follow their example.' 
‘The [uguenots had thrown off the shackles which a usurping 
party about the king endeavored to fasten upon them ; but they 
‘ici had not renounced the restraints of law. And now, 
iat ea at the very commencement of a great struggle for lib- 
sd erty, they entered into a solemn compact to banish li- 
centious excesses from their army. Protesting the purity of 





churches, aa wll as Boze in his letter of March 28th (Raum, if, App., 176), 
complains bitterly of the slowness and parsimony of tho Parisian Protestante, 
‘who seemed to be unable to understand that war was actually upon them, 

) April &th. Déclaration faicte par M. le prince de Cond», pour monstrer lea 
raisons qui Yont contraint d’entreprendre 1a détence de lauthorité du Roy,” 
eto, Mém. de Condé, iii, 222-285; Jean de Berres, ii, 42-57; Hist. cocléa 
des égl. réf.. ii, 9, 10; De Thou, iii, 139-141, 
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their motives, they ewore to strive until the king’s majority to 
attain the objects which had united them in a common struggle ; 
but they promised with equal fervor to watch over the morals 
of their associates, and to suffer nothing that was contrary to 
God’s honor or the king’s edicts, to tolerate no idolatrous or su- 
perstitious practices, no blasphemy, no uneleanness or theft, no 
violation of churches by private authority. They declared their 
intention and desire to hear the Word of God preached by faith. 
ful ministers in the midst of the camps of wai 
The papal party was amazed at the opposition its extreme 
measures had created. In place of the timid weakling whom 
the triumvirate had expected, they saw a giant spring from the 
ground to confront them.’ To Orleans flocked inany of the 
—_— highest nobles of the land. Besides Condé—aftet 
nobles and Navarre and Bourbon, the prince of the blood nearest 
to the crown—there were gathered to the Protestant 

standard the three Chatillons, Prince Porcien, Count de la 
Rochefoucauld, the Sieurs de Soubise, de Mouy, de Saint Fal, 
d@Esternay, Piennes, Rohan, Genlis, Grammont, Montgomery, 
and others of high station and of large influence and extensive 
landed possessions.’ And, what was still more important, the 
capture of Orleans was but the signal for a general moveinent 
throughout France. In a few weeks the Huguenots, rising in 
their unsuspected strength, had rendered themselves masters of 
cities in almost every province. Along the Loire, Beangency, 
Blois, Tours, and Angers declared for the Prince of Cand 
Normandy, Rouen, Havre, Dieppe, and Cacn; in Berry and the 
neighboring provinces, Bourges, La Rochelle, Poitiers; along 
the Saéne and Rhéne, Chalons, Micon, Lyons, Vienne, Valence, 
Montélimart, Tournon, Orange; Gap and Grenoble in Dauph- 
iny; almost the whole of the papal “Comtat Venaissin ;” the 
Vivarais; the Cevennes; the greater part of Langnedoe and 

















* Traicth dasrooiation, ete. April 11th, Mém. de Condé, ifi, 258-268; J. 
Serres, fi. 31-37; Do Thon, ili, 141, 

* Bee Pasquier'a letter to Fonssomme, already referred to. which contains a 
vivid picture of the confusion reigning in Paris, the surprise of the p pal par- 
ty, and the delight of the untrained popalaco at the prospect of war, GBu- 
‘res (ed. Fengire), ii, 246-250. 

4 Méma. de Castelnau, liv. 
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Gascony, with the important cities of Montanban, Castres, Cas- 
tolnaudary, Beziers, Pézénas, Montpellier, Aiguesmortes, and 
Nismes.' In northern France alone, where the number of 
Protestants was emall, the Huguenots obtained but a slight foot- 
hold? 

In the midst of this universal movement there was one point 
in the compact made by the confederates at Orleans, which it 
was found impossible to execute. How could the churches, with 
can ico their altars, their statues, their pictures, their relics, 
elm bere. their priestly vestmenta, be guaranteed from invasion ? 

To the Huguenot masses they were the temples and 
instruments of an idolatrous worship. Ought Christians to tol- 
erate the existence of such abominations, even if sanctioned by 
the government? It was hard to draw a nice line of distinction 
between the overthrow of idolatry by public authority and by 
persona) zeal. If there were any difference in the merit of the 
act, it was in favor of the man who vindicated the true religion 
at the risk of his own life. Nay, the Church itself had incontro- 
vertibly given its sanction to this view by placing among the 
martyrs those primitive Christians who had upon their own re- 
sponsibility entered heathen temples and overthrown the objects 
of the popular devotion. In those early centuries there had been 
manifested the same reckless exposure of life, the saine supreme 
contempt for the claims of art in comparison with the demands 
of religion. The Minerva of Phidias or Praxiteles was no safer 
from the iconoclastic frenzy of the new convert from heathen- 
ism than the rude idol of a less cultivated age. The command, 
“Thon shalt not make unto thee any graven image,” had not 
excepted from ite prohibition the marvellous products of the 
Greek chisel. 

Tt was here, therefore, that the chief insubordination of the 





1 Ibid.. liv. ii, 0. 9 

1 Eyen ao late aa May 8, 1562, the English minister resident nt the court, 
than whom probably no other person in France felt obliged to keep himxeit 
better informed, wrote to Cecil respecting the Prince of Condé’s strength: 
“Toan asgur you att thys dyspatche heya the strongest partie, and in suche 
state his matter standeth, that tere men [the court} wold fayne havea renaon- 
able end, thoughs yt were taith some disonnour," MSS. Btate Paper Office, 
Duc d’umale, Princes de Condé, Plices justif., §. 870. 
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Huguenot people manifested itself—not in licentious riot, not in 
Dloodshed, not in pillage. Calvin, with his high sense of law 
and order, might in his letters reiterate the warnings against 
the irregularity which we have seen him uttering on a previons 
occasion ;' the ministers might threaten the guilty with exclusion 
from the ordinances of the Church; Condé might denounce the 
penalty of death, The people could not restrain themselves or 
de restrained. They must remove what had been a atumbling- 
block to them and might become a snare to others. They felt 
no more compnnetion in breaking an image or tearing in pieces 
a picture, than a traveller, whom a highwayman has wounded, 
is aware of, when he destroys the weapons dropped by his 
assailant in his hurried flight. Indeed, they experienced a 
strange satisfaction in visiting upon the lifeless idol the panish- 
ment for the spiritual wrongs received at the hands of false 
teachers of religion? 

We have an illustration of the way in which the work of de- 





"Ite strange that a historian at once so conscientious and generally uo 
well-informed as M. Rosseeuw Snint-Iilaire should, in his Ilistoire d’Espagne, 
ix. 60. 61, have mado the grave mistake of holding Calvin responsible for the 
excesses of the iconoclasts, See the Bulletin, xiv. 127, eto., for a complete 
refutation. 

+ Like the undeceived dupe in the old Athenian comedy, who mournfally 
Jaments thut he had been led to worship a bit of oacthonware na a god 

Ofwoe Betraros, 
“Ore wel od xwrpesiv tra Gedy frrmoduyy. 
(Anrsrormastas, Crowns, 1473, 1474.) 

On the other hand, the zealous Roman Catholic had his arguments for the 
preservation and worship of images, some of which may sttike us as suffl- 
ciently whimsical. ‘I confess,” says one, ‘ that God has forbidden idols and 
idolatry, but He bas not forbidden the images (or pictures) whioh we hold for 
the veneration of the saints. For if that were a0, /Ze would not have lejt us the 
effigy of his holy fuce painted in His likeness, on the cloth which that good Indy 
‘Veronica presented Him, which yet to-day {s looked upon with so much devo- 
tion in the church of St, Peter at Rome, nor the impression of Tis holy body 
represented in the ‘saint suaire’ which is at Chambury. Is it not fond that 
Saint Luke thrice made with his own hand the portrait of Onr Lady? 
+. That holy evangelist ought certainly to have known the will of his Lord 
‘and Master better than you, my opponent, who wish to interpret the Serip- 
ture according to your sensuality.” Disconrs des Guerres de Provence (Arch. 
curienres, iv. 501, 502). Of course, the authar never dreamed that his ucts 
might possibly be disputed, 
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molition was accomplished in events occurring about this time 
tnvartsont ®t Caen. Two or three inhabitants of this old Not 
“tren. man city were at Rouen when the churches were i 
vaded and eacked by an over-zealous crowd of sympathizers with 
the “new doetrines.” On their return to their native city, they 
began at once to urge their friends to copy the example of the 
provincial capital. ‘The news reaching the ears of the magis- 
trates of Caen, these endeavored—but to no purpose, as the se- 
quel proved—to calm the feverish pulse of the people. Ona 
Friday night (May eighth), the storm broke ont, and it raged 
the whole of the next day. Chureh, chapel, and monastery could 
testify to its viulence. Quaint windows of stained glass and 
rich old organs were dashed in pieces, Suints’ eiliyies, to em- 
ploy the quaint expression of a Roman Catholic eye-witness, 
“were massacred.” ‘ So great was the damage inflicted, with- 
out any profit, that the jes was estimated at more than a hun- 
dred thousand crowns.” Still less exensable were the acts of 
vandalism which the rabble—ever ready to join in popular com- 
motions and always throwing disgrace upon them—indulged. 
The beautiful tombs of William, Duke of Normandy and 
conqueror of England, and of the Duehess-queen Mathilda, the 
pride of Caen, which had withstood the ravages of nearly five 
hundred years, were rnthlessly destroyed. The monument of 
Bishop Charles of Martigny, who had, baon ainbessador ander 
Charles the Eighth and Louis the Twelfth, shared the same fate. 
The zealous Roman Catholic who relates these acenrrences 
claims to have striven, althongh to no purpose, to rescue the 
ashes of the conqueror from dispersion." 

‘The contagion spread even to Orleans. Here, as in other 


























' Les Recherches et Antiquitez de la ville de Caen, pat Charlesde Bourgne- 
ville, sieur du liew, de Bras, et @e Brucourt, A Caen, 1988, Pt. ii, 170-1 
From pure 70 onward the author gives us a recon! of notable evente in 
his own-lifelime. So asso at Cléry. it is to be regretted that. not content 
with greatly injuring the famous church of Our Lndy, the Hugnerot populace. 
inflamcd by tho indiseretinn of the priests, desecrate! the monumenta of the 
brave Dunoia, and of Louis the Eleventh and his queen. Hist, ecelés, des 
Ggl rél., ii, 28, According to the author of tho ~' Horribles eruautés des Hn- 
guenots en France ” (Cimber et Danjon, vi, 804), they even burned the bones 
of Louia; nor did they respeot those of the ancestors of the Prince of Condé. 
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places where the Hngnenots had prevailed, there were but few 
of the inhabitante that had not been drawn over to the reformed 
faith, or at least pretended to embrace it. Yot Condé, in his 
desire to convince the world that no partisan hatred moved him, 
strictly prohibited the intrusion of Protestants into the churches, 
and assured the ecclesiastics of protection so long as they chose 
to remain in the city. For a time, consequently, their services 
continued to be celebrated in the presence of the faithful few 
and with closed doors; but soon, their fears getting the better 
of their prudence, the priests and monks one by one made their 
retreat from the Protestant capital. On the twenty-tirst of 
April, word was brought to Condé that come of the churches 
had been broken into during the preceding night, and that the 
work of destruction was at that very moment going forward in 
others. Hastening, in company with Coligny and other leaders, 
to the spacious and imposing church of the Holy Rood (Sainte 
Croix), he undertook, with blows and menaces, to cheek the fu- 
rious onslaught, Seeing a Huguenot soldier who had climbed 
aloft, and was preparing to hurl from its elevated niche one of 
the saints that graced the wall of the church, the prince, in the 
first ebullition of his anger, snatched an arquebuse from the 
hands of one of his followers, and aimed it at the adventurous 
iconoclast. The latter had seen the act, but was in no wise 
rms daunted. Not desisting an instant from his pious en- 
game terpriso, “Sir,” he cried to Condé, “have patience 

until I shall have overthrown this idol; and then let 
me die, if that be your pleasure! ”* 

The Huguenot ‘soldier's fearless reply sounded the knell of 
many a sacred painting and statue; for the destruction was ac- 
cepted as God’s work rather than man’s.” Henceforth little 
exertion was made to save these objects of mistaken devotion, 
while the greatest care was taken to prevent the robbery of the 
costly reliquaries and other precious possessions of the churches, 





1 4 Monsieur, ayes patience que j’aie abatta ootte idole, ot puis que je meure, 
#'ll vous plait,” 

+ Comme étant oe fait plutt wavre de Dieu que des hommes.” Hist. 
cookie. des égl. rét., fi, 20. “‘L'impétuosité des peuples éteit telle contre les 
images, qu’ll n'était poseible anx homes d'y résiater.” Ibid. ii, 23, 
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of which inventories were drawn up, and which were used only 
at the last extremity.’ 

Far different in character from the bloodless “ massacres” of 
images and pictures in cities where the Huguenots gained the 
upper hand, were the massacres of living men wherever the 
papists retained their superiority. One of the most cruel and 
mae or inexcusable was that which happened at Sens—a city 
Higsores' sixty-five or seventy miles toward the southeast from 

"  Paeris—where, on an ill-founded and malicious ramor 
that the reformed contemplated rising and destroying their 
Roman Catholic neighbors, the latter, at the instigation, it is 
said, of their archbishop, the Cardinal of Guise, and encouraged 
by the violent example of Constable Montmorency at Paris,” fell 

_ on the Protestants, murdered more than a hundred of both 
sexes and of every ago, and threw their dead bodies into the 
waters of the Yonne.’ While these victims of a blind bigotry 
were floating on under the windows of the Louvre toward the 
sea, Condé addressed to the queen mother a letter of warm re- 
monstrance, and called upon her to avenge the causeless murder 
of so many innocent men and women ; expressing the fear that, 
if justice were denied by the king and by herself, the ery of 
innocent blood would reach high heaven, and God wonld be 





| Hist. ecclés. des égl réf., ii, 20-23, 

+ +<Tetict moys.” says Joan de Is Fosse In his jonrnal (p. 47), ‘des citoy- 
ens de Sons tuiront hoanconp de huguenots, voyant que monsiour le conné- 
table avoint faict braler Popineourt.” 

4 Hist, ecol’s, dos vgl. réf , ii. 242-245; Jean de Serres, il 40; De Thou, 
iii, 144 The massacre commenced on Sunday, April’ 12th (not 14th, as the 
Hist. eoclés. states, and was continued the next day or two. According to 
De Serres, the horrors of Sens soemed to efface those of Vassy iteelf, Read 
the really terrible paragraph on the subject in the contemporary “* Remon- 
strance au Roy eur Je faict des Idoles abbatues ot dijettées hor des Tem- 
ples” (Minn. de Condé, iti, 4), beginning “Od sont les meurtres, les 
Voucheries des hommes passis uu fil de espe, par espace de neuf jours en 
Ja ville de Sens?” ‘The address to the Cardinal of Guise ia not less severe 
than the address to his brother in the famous “ Tigre”: ** To suffisoit-il pas, 
Cardinal, que le moude xcenst qus tu ea Atheiste, Magicion, Nécromantien, 
aana le publier davantage, et faire ouvrir en pleine rue los fommes grosses 
ponr voir le siége de leurs enfans?" P. 360, White (Mass. of St. Bartholo- 
mew, 800) confonnda in his account the two brother cardinals, and makes 
Lorraine to have been Archbishop of Sens, 
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moved to inflict those calamities with which the unhappy realm 
was every day threatened.’ 

A few days before Condé penned this appeal, the English 
ambassador had written and implored his royal mistress to seize 
the golden opportunity to inspirit the frightened Catharine de’ 
Medici, panic-stricken by the violent measures of the Roman 
Catholic party; assuring her that ‘‘not a day passed but that 
the Spanish ambassador, the Bishop of Rome, or some other 
papist prince's minister put terror into the queen mother's 
mind.”*" But Throkmorton’s words and Cecil’s entreaties were 
alike powerless to induce Elizabeth to improve her advantage. 
‘The opportunity was fast slipping by, and the calamities fore- 
told by Condé were coming on apace. 

In truth, few calamities could exceed in horror those that 
now befell France, In the southeastern corner of the kingdom, 
above all other parts, civil war, ever prolifie in evil passions, 
was already bearing its legitimate fruits. For several years the 
fertile, sunny hills of Provence and Dauphiny had enjoyed but 
cironiers in little stable peace, and now both sides caught the 
Earece aae first notes of the summons to war and hurried to the 

fray. Towns were stormed, and their inhabitants, 
whether surrendering on composition or at the diseretion of the 
conqueror, found little justice or compassion. The men were 
more fortunate, in being summarily put to the sword ; the wo- 
men were reserved for the vilest indignities, and then shared 
the fate of their fathers and husbands. The thirst for revenge 
caused the Protestant Jeaders and suldiers to perpetrate deeds 
of cruelty little less revolting than those which disgraced the 
papal cause; but there was, at least, this to be said in their 
favor, that not even their enemies could accuse them of those 
infamous excesses of lewdness of which their opponents were 
notoriously guilty.” Their vengeance was satistied with the 
lives, and did not demand the honor of the vanquished. 

Letter of Condé of April 19th, Mém., de Conde, iii. 800, 301; Hist. eccléa 
des él. rét., ii, 248, 247; J. de Serres. ii. 40-42. 

* Throkmorton to Cecil, April 10, 1562. State Paper Office. 

"I will not sally these pages even by n reference to the unnatural and 
beastly crimes which De Thou and other trustworthy historians ascribe to the 
‘Roman Catholic troops, especially the Italian part. 
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The little city of Orange, capital of William of Nassau’s prin- 
cipality, contained a growing community of Protestants, whom 
‘The cityot the prince had in vain attempted to restrain. About 
Orange. a year and a half before the outburst of the civil war, 
William the Silent, then a sincere Roman Catholic,’ on receiv- 
ing complaints from the Pope, whose territories about Avignon 
—the Comtit Venaissin—ran around three sides of the princi- 
pality, had expressed himself “ marvellously sorry to see how 
those winkvd heresies were everywhere spreading, and that they 
had oven penetrated into his principality of Orange"? And 
when he received tidings that the Huguenots were beginning 
to preach, he had written to his governor and council, “to see 
to it by all means in the world, that no alteration be permitted 
in our true and ancient religion, and in no wise to consent that 
those wicked men should take refuge in his principality.” As 
Protestantism advanced in Orange, he purposed to give instruc- 
tions to nse persuasion and force, “in order to remedy a dis- 
order so pernicious to all Christendom.”* While he was un- 
willing to call in French troops, lest he should prejudice hix 
sovereign rights, he declared his desire to be anthorized to 
employ the pontifical soldiers in the work of repression.‘ But 
in spite of these restrictive measures, the reformed population 
inereased rather than diminished, and the bishop of the city 
now called upon Fabrizio Serbelloni, a cousin of Pope Pius the 
Fonrth, and papal general at Avignon, to assist him by driving 
out the Protestants, who, ever sinec the massacre of Vassy, had 
feared with good reason the assault of their too powerful and 
hostile neighbors, and had taken up arms in self-defence. They 
had not, however, apprehended so speedy an attack as Serbel- 
Joni now made (on the fifth of June), and, taken by surprise, 








‘Sa late as January, 1561, be wrote: ‘ Quant A Ja religion, quo ea Majesté 
se peult assouré que je viveray et moreray en ioalle,” Gaobard, Correspon- 
danes do Guillaume le Taciturne, ii. 6, 

+ “Es suis mervilleusement mari de veoir comme oos méchantes hérésiex 
0 augriento partout,” eto, 

*\*Qn'il fasae tont debvoir du monde, tant par puplication, eomme par 
foros (satant qui j'en porrois la avoir) de remédier a tolle désordre, qui est ai 
domagable a tout lu christienté.” 

“Letter to Card, Granvelle, Oct. 91, 1560, Gachard, i, 461-463. 
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were able to make but a feeble resistance. The papal troops 
entered the city throngh the breach their cannon had effected. 
Never did vietorions army act more insolently or with greater 
inhumanity. None were spared ; neither the sick on their beds, 
nor the poor in their asylums, nor the maimed that hobbled 
through the streets, Those were most fortunate that were first 
despatched. The rest were tortured with painful wounds that 
prolonged their agonies till death was rather desired than 
dreaded, or were hurled down upon pikes and halberds, or were 
hung to pot-hooks and roasted in the fire, or were hacked in 
pieces. Not a few of the women were treated with dishonor; 
the greater part were hung to doors and windows, and their 
dead bodies, stripped naked, were submitted to indignities for 
which the annals of warfare, except among the most ferocious 
savages, can scarcely supply a parallel. That the Almighty. 
might not seem to be insulted in the persons only of living crea- 
tures formed in His own image, the fresh impiety was perpe- 
trated of derisively stuffing leaves torn from French Bibles into 
the gaping wounds of the dead lying on this field of carnage. 
Nor did the Roman Catholics of Orange fare much better than 
their reformed neighbors. “Mistaken for enemies, they were 
massacred in the public square, where they had assembled, 
expecting rather to receive a reward for their services in as- 
sisting the pontifical troops to enter, than to atone for their 
treachery by their own death.! 

But the time for revenge soon came around. The barbarous 
warfare initiated by the adherents of the triumvirate in Dan- 
phiny and Provence bred or bronght forward a leader and sol- 
diers who did not hesitate to repay cruelty with craelty. Frangvis 
de Beaumont, Baron des Adrets, was a merciless general, who 
mage ac Bffected to believe that rigor and strict retaliation were 
Zemmr indispensable to remove the contempt in which the 
Aarts: Huguenots were held, and who knew how by bold 
movements to appear where. least expected, and by vigor to 
multiply the apparent size of his army. Attached to the 





"De Thou (whose graphic.account EF have principally followed), iii, 20¢- 
228 ; J. de Berren, ii, 188, 184; Hist. eodés, des égl, réf,, iii, 164-162 ., 
Vou. 1L—4 
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Reformation only from ambition, and breathing a spirit far 
removed from the meekness of the Gospel, he soon awakened 
the horror of his comrades in arms, and incurred the censure of 
Condé for his barburities; so that, within a few months, becom- 
ing disgusted with the Huguenots, he went over to the papal 
side, and in the second eivil war was found fighting aguinst his 
former associates.’ Meantime, his brief connection with the 
Huguenots was s blot upon their eacutcheon all the more notive- 
able because of the prevailing purity;’ and the injury he 
inflicted upon the cause of Protestantism far more than can- 
celled the services he rendered at Lyons and elsewhere. At 
Pierrelate he permitted his soldiers to take signal vengeance on 
the garrison for the recent massacre. At Mornas the articles 
of the capitulation, by which the lives of the besieged were 
guaranteed, were not observed; for the Protestant soldiers 








1 Agrippa d' Aubigné has inserted in his history (i. 154-156) an interesting 
‘conversation which he held with the Baron des Adrets, then ea old man, a 
Aoron years later, in the city of Lyons, In answer to the question, Why he 
had resorted to acts of oruelty unbecoming to his great valor? the baran re- 
plied that no one commits oruelty in avenging ornelty; for, if the first meas- 
ures ate cruelty, the second are justics, Hin aeverities, he urged, were needed 
In order to show proper spirit in view of the past, end proper regard for 
the future. His soldiera mnst be forced to commit themselves beyond hope 
of pardon—they must, expecially in war in which their opponents cloaked 
themselves with the royal authority, fight without rempect of persone, “The 
noldier cannot be taught.” said he with characteristic hinutness, “to carry 
his sword and hia hot in his hand at the samo timo.” When asked what 
motive he ind in subsequently leaving his old comrades in arms, ho explained 
‘that it was neither fear nor avarice, but disgust at thei ‘id policy and at 
seeing himself superseded. And to D'Aubigné’s third question-—a nomewhot 
bold one, it must be confessed—Why success had never attended his recent 
undertakinga, he answered “with a sigh:" ‘Aon enfant, nothing in too 
warm for a captain who has no greater anxiety for victory than have his sol- 
diem, With the Huguenots I had soldiers ; since then I have had only kuck- 
aters, who cared for nothing but money. The former were moved by appre- 
hension unmingled with feur, ond rovenge, pussion, and honor wera the 
wages they fonght for. I conld not give thoso Huguenot poldiera reine 
enough; the others have warn out my spure.” 

* And yot I agree with Von Polous, Geach. des Frans. Calvinismus (Gotha, 
1850), 4. 188, 189, note, in regarding the Roman Catholic socounte of Des 
Adveta's cruelties and perfidy as very much exaggerated, and in insisting upon, 
‘the clroamstance that the barbarity practised at Orange had furnished him 
‘not only the example, but the incentive, 
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from Orange, recognizing among them the perpetrators of the 
crimes which had turned their homes into a howling desert, fell 
upon them and were not—perhaps could not be—restrained by 
their leader.' The fatal example of Orange was but too faith- 
fully copied, and precipitating the prisoners from the summit of 
a high rock beeame the favorite mode of execution.’ Only one 
of the unfortimates, who happened to break his fall by catching 
hold of a wild fig-tree growing out of the side of the cliff, was 
spared by his enemies.” A nnmber of the naked corpses were 
afterward placed in an open boat without pilot or tiller, and 
suffered to float down the Rhéne with a banner on which were 
written these words: “O men of Avignon! permit the bearers 
to pass, for they have paid the toll at Mornas.”* 

The atrocities of Des Adrets and his soldiers in the East 
were, however, surpassed by those which Blaise de Montluc 
aaimae inflicted upon the Huguenots of the West, or which 
Matic. took place under his sanction. His memoirs, which 
are among the most authentic materials for the history of the 
wars in which he took part, present him to us as a remorseless 
soldier, dead to all feelings of sympathy with human distress, 





1 According to Jean de Serres, this leader was the Baron des Adrete in per- 
ton; according to De ‘Thou, Montbrun commanded by the baron's appoint- 
ment, 80 aleo Histoire ecclés, iii. 171. 

+ So at Montbriaon, the Baron des Adrete reserved thirty prisoners from the 
common slaughter to expiate the massacre of Orange by a similar method. 
One of them was observed by Des Adreta todraw back twice before taking the 
fatal leap. “What!” said tha ohief, ‘do yon take ttoo springs to do it?” 
‘61 will give you tan to do it!” the witty soldler replied; and the laugh he 
evoked from thoes grim lips saved his life. De Thou (ili, 231, 232) and 
other, 

3 J. do Serres, ii, 188; Castelnan, liv., iv. ¢, ii, But the “ Discours des Guer- 
res de la comté de Vensyscin et de la Pronence . . . . par Je seignear 
Loya de Perussiia, eacnyer de Coumons, sublect et nassal de aa saincteté” (dedi- 
coated to “Fr. Fabrice de Serbellon, consin-germain de N. 8. P. et son général 
en In cité d'Avignon et diote oomté,” Avignon, 1563, and reprinted in Cimbae 
(iv, 401, ote,), makes no montion of the fig-tree, and regards the preservation 
‘as almost miraculous. ‘There is a faithful representation of the rained Chi- 
teau of Mornas above the frightful precipice, in Count Alexander de Laborde 
mugaifioant work, Les Monuments do In France (Paris, 1838), plate 170. 

*Disooura dea Guerren de In oomté de Vensynoin, oto., 453; De Thon, ili 
40, 
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glorying in having executed more Huguenots than any other 
roval lieutenant in France,' pleased to have the people call the 
two hangmen whom he used to take about with him hie 
“lackeys.”* It is not surprising that, under the auspices of such 
an officer, fierce passions should have had free play. At Ton- 
aeewrent louse, the seat of the most fanatical parliament in 
Toulow, France, a notable massacre took place. Even in this 
hot-bed of bigotry the reformed doctrines had made rapid and 
substantial progress, and the great body of the students in the 
famous law-school, as well of the municipal government, were 
favorable tw their spread. The common people, however, were 
as virulent in their hostility as the parliament itself. They had 
never been fully reconciled to the publication of the Edict of 
January, and had only been restrained froin interference with the 
worship of the Protestants by the authority of the government. 
OF Jato the Hnguenots had discovered on what treacherous 
ground they stood. A. funeral procession of theirs had been 
attacked, and several persons had been murdered. A massacre 
had been perpetrated in the city of Cahors, not far distant from 
-them. In both cases the entire authority of parliament had 
been exerted to shield the guilty. The Huguenots, therefore, 
resolved to forestall disaster by throwing Toulonse into the 
hands of, Condé, and succeeded so far a8 to introduce some com- 
Paines of soldiers within the walls and to seize the “hétel de 
ville.” They had, however, miscaleulated their strength. The 
Roman Catholies were more nimerone, and after repeated eon- 








' Mém, de Blaise de Montlue. iii, 893 (Patitot ed): ‘* pouvant dire aveo la 
érit# qu'll n'y a lientenant de Roy on France qui ait plus faict passer d'Hu- 
guonote par le cousteau ou par Is corde. que moy.” 

+ “Me deliberay d’user de toute les craantez que je poarrois.” Ih,, iii. 20, 
“Je recouvray seerettement deux bourreaax, losquels on appella depain mea 
lnquais, parce qu’ils estoient souvent apres moy.” Ib. iil. 21, Consult: the 
succeeding pages for an aovount of Montluc's brutality, which could scarcely 
be credited, but that Montinc himself vouches for it. 

*Siuoe the publication of the Edict of Jannary at Toulouse (on the 8th of 
February. the Protestant minister had aworm to observe ita provisions before 
the seneschal, viguier, and capitouls, and, when he preached, theso Inst had 
been present ta prevent diaturbanes. A place of worship, twenty-four can. 

+ wea loug by sixteen in width (174 feet by 116), bad been built on the spot 
assigned by the authorities, Hist. eoclés, des égl. réf,, iil. 1, 
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tlicts they were able to demand the surrender of the building in 
which the Protestants had intrenched themselves. Destitute 
alike of provisions and of the means of defence, and menaced 
with the burning of their retreat, the latter accepted the condi- 
tions offered, and—a part on the day before Pentecost, a part 
after the services of that Sunday, one of the chief festivals of 
the Reformed Church—they retired without arms, intending 
to depart for more hospitable cities. Scarce, however, had the 
Jast detachment left the walls, when the tocsin was sounded, and 
their enemies, respecting none of their promises, involved them 
in a horrible carnage. It was the opinion of the best informed 
that in all three thousand persons perished on both sides dur- 
ing the riot at Toulouse, of whom by far the greater munber 
were Huguenots, Even this effusion of blood was not sufficient, 
The next day Montluc appeared in the city. And now, encour- 
aged by his eupport, the Parliament of Toulouse initiated a sys- 
tem of judicial inquiries which were summary in their character, 
and rarely ended save in the condemnation of the accused. 
Within three months two hundred persons were publicly exe- 
ented. The Protestant leader was quartered. The parliament 
vindicated its orthodoxy by the expulsion of twenty-two caun- 
sellors suspected of a leaning to the Reformation; and in- 
formers were allured by bribes, as well as frightened by eccle- 
siastical menace, in order that the harvest of confiscation might 
be the greater.' 

Such were the deeds which the Roman Catholics of southern 
France have up to our times commemorated by centenary cele- 
brations;* such the pious achievements for which Blaise de 





1 De Thon, tii. 204; Hist, eoclés. des égt. rvf., iif, 1-32, 

+ Bven in 1762, Voltaire remonstrated against a jubilee to ‘ thauk God for 
four thousind murders.” Yeta century lnter, in 1862, Monseigneur Despres, 
Axobbishop of Toulonse, gave notice of the recurrence of the celebration in 
these words: * Tho Catholic Church always makes it aduty to recall, in the 
sucvewsion of ages, the most remarkable events of its history—particularly 
‘those which beloug to it in a special manner, It is thus that we are going to 
colebrate this year the jubilee commemorative of a glorious act accomplished 
among you three hundred years ago.” The archbishop was warm in his ad- 
miration of the Isat centennial procession, “ab which were present all the 
persons of distinction—the religious orders, the officiating minister under hie 
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Montlue received from Pope Pius the Fourth the most lavish 
praise as a zealous defender of the Catholic faith.’ 

Meanwhile, about Paris and Orleans the war lagged. Both 
sides were receiving reinforcements, The ban and rear-ban were 
cummoned in the king's name, and a large part of the levies 
joined Condé aa the royal representative in preference to Na- 
varre and the triumvirate.” Charles the Ninth and Catharine 
portgn ati. Had consented to publish a declaration denying Conde’s 
ancersinent allegation that they were held in duress.’ The Guises 
had sent abroad to Spain, to Germany, to the German cantons 
of Switzerland, to Savoy, to the Pope. Philip, after the abun- 
dant promises with which he had encouraged the French papists 
to enter upon the war, was not quite sure whether he had better 
answer the calls now made upon him. He was by no meanseon- 
fident that the love of country of the French might not, after all, 
prove stronger than the discord engendered by their religious 
differences, and their hatred of the Spaniard than their hatred of 
their political rivals.‘ “Those stirrings,” writes Sir Thomas 
Chaloner from Spain, “have here gevyn matter of great consul- 
tation day by day to this king and connsaile. One wayes they 
devise howe the Gwieans may be ayded and assisted by them, 





‘canopy. the red robes, and the members of parliament pressing behind the 
‘nniversity, the seneachal, the Jouryevinic, and finaliy a company of soldiers.” 
But the French government, not agraeing with the prelate in the propriety of 
perpetaating the reminiacence, forbade the procession and all ont-door solem- 
nities, and declared ** the celebration of a jubilee of the 16th to the 233d of 
May next, enjoined by the Archbishop of Toulouse. to be nothing less than 
the commemoration of a mournful and bloody epiaode of ourancient religious 
diecords.” Bee a letter from a correspondent of the New York Erening Pont, 
aris, April 10, 1862. 

' Papal brief of April 23, 1562: “Ista sunt vero catholico viro digna opera, 
iste haud dubie divina sunt beneficia Agimus omnipotenti Deo gratins, qui 
tam praclaram tibi mentem dedit,” eto, Soldan, ii, 61, 















*Tbid., 

Catharine de’ Medici stated to Sir Harry Sydney. the special English en- 
voy, in May, 1562, that her son-in-law, the King of Spain, had offered Charles 
thirty thousand foot and nix thousand horse ** payd of his owne charge,” be- 
aldee what the Duke of Savoy and others were ready to furnish. Letter of 
Sidney and Throkmorton to Queen Elisabeth, May 8, 1.32, MSS, State Paper 
Office. Due d’Aumale, Princes de Condé, Pidoos justif., 1. 62, 
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esteming for religion sake that the prevaylment of that syde 
importithe them as the ball of theire eye. Another wayes they 
stand in a jelousie whither theis nombers thna assembled in 
Fraunce, may not possibly shake hands, and sett upon the Lowe 
Countries or Navarre, both peecs, upon confidence of the peace, 
now being disprovided of gariuns. So ferfurthe as they here 
repent the revocation of the Spanish bands owt of Flanders, 
. . So asin case the new bushops against the people’s 
niynd shall need be enstalled, the Frenche had never such an 
opertunyte as they perchauns shonld fynd at this instant.” ‘To 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg the Guises had indneed Charles and 
Catharine to write, throwing the blame of the civil war entirely 
upon Condé ;* but Christopher, this time at least, had his eyes 
wide open, and his reply was not only a pointed refusal to join 
in the general crusade against the Calvinists, but a noble plea in 
behalf of toleration and clemency.* 
The Muguenots, on the other hand, had rather endeavored to 
set themselves right in public estimation and to prepare the way 
for future calls for assistance, than made any present 
Ssvai'ts- requisitions. Elizabeth’s ambassador, Throkmorton, 
had been carefully instructed aa to the danger that 
overhung his mistress with all the rest of Protestant Christen- 
dom. He wrote to her that the plot was a general one, includ- 
ing England. “It may please your Majesty the papists, within 
these two days at Sens in Normandy, have slain and hart two 
hundred persons—men and women. Your Majesty may per- 
ceive how dangerous it is to suffer papists that be of great heart 
and enterprise to lift up their crests so high.”‘ In another des- 
pateh he warned her of her danger. “It standeth your Majesty 
upon, for the conservation of your realm in the good terms it is 
in (thanks be to God), to countenance the Protestants as much 
as you may, until they be set afoot again, I mean in this realm ; 
for here dependeth the great sway of that matter.” * 
7 Bir T. Chaloner, ambassador in Spain, to Sir Nicholas Throkmorton, May 
1, 1682, Haynes, State Papers, 882, 888. 
April 17ch. Mm, de Condé, iii, 281-284. 
* May lth and 1th, Mém. de Condé, fii, 284-287. 


* Froude, History of England, vit. 404. 
» Throkmorton to the queen, April 1, 1562, State Paper Office. 
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Cecil himself adopted the same views, and urged them upon 
Elizabeth's attention. Not succeeding in impressing her accord- 
Guinan ig to his wish, he resorted to extraordinary measures 
faermd to compass the end. He instructed Mundt, hie agent 
mene in Germany, to exert himself to induce the Protestant 
princes to send “special messengers” to England and persuade 
Elizabeth to join in “a confederacy of all parts professing the 
Gospel.” In fact, the cunning secretary of state went even far- 
ther, and dictated to Mundt just what he should write to the 
queen. He was to tell her Majesty “that if she did not at- 
tempt the furtherance of the Gospel in France, and the keeping 
asunder of France and Spain, she would be in greater peril than 
any other prince in Christendom,” for “the papist princes that, 
sought to draw her to their parts meant her subversion ”— 
truth which, were she to be informed of by any of the German 
princes, might have a salutary effect.’ But the vacillating queen 
could not be induced as yet to take the eame view, and needed 
the offer of some tangible advantages to move her. No wonder 
that Elizabeth's policy halted. Every occurrence across the 
ey channel was purposely misrepresented by the emissa- 
BENgoPG ries of Philip, and the open sympathizers of the Ro- 
anan Catholic party at the English court were almost 
more numerous than the hearty Protestants. A few weeks later, 
8 correspondent of Throkmorton wrote to him from home: 
“Ilere are daily bruits given forth by the Spanish ambassador, 
as it isthought, far diserepant from such as I learn are sent from 
your lordship, and the papists have so great a voice here as they 
lave almost as mach credit, the more it is to be lamented. I 
have not, since T came last over, eome in any company where 
almost the greater part have not in reasoning defended papistry, 
allowed the Guisians’ proceedings, and seemed to deface the 
prince’s quarrel and design. Ilow dangerous this is your Iard- 
ship doth see.”* The Swiss Protestant cantons were reluctant 
to appear to countenance rebellion. Berne sent a few ensigns 
to Lyons at the request of the Protestants of that city, but wished 





1 Cecil to Mundt, March 22, 1562, State Paper Office. 
* Wm. Hawes to Throkmorton, July 15, 1562, Stute Paper Office, 
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to limit them strictly to the defensive, and subsequently she yield- 
ed to the urgency of tho Guises and reealled thom altogether.’ 
But as yet no effort was made by Condé to eall in foreign assist- 
ance. The reluctance of Adiiral Coligny, while it did honor to 
the patriotism which always moved him, seems to have led him 
to commit a serious mistake. The admiral hoped and believed 
that the Hugnenots would prove strong enough to suecced with- 
out invoking foreign assistance; moreover, he was unwilling to 
set the first example of bringing in strangers to arbitrate con- 
cerning the domestic affairs of France.’ And, indeed, had his 
opponents been equally patriotic, it is not improbable that his 
expectation would have been realized. or, if inferior to the 
enemy in infantry, the Luguenots, through the great preponder- 
ance of noblemen and gentlemen in their army, were at first far 
superior in cavalry. 

The beaten path of diplomatic manoeuvre was first tried. 
Four times were messengers sent to Condé, in the king's name, 
Pitomls requiring his submission, Four times he responded 
mnaures that he could not lay down his arms until Guise should 
have retired from court and been punished for the massacre of 
Vasgy, until the constable aud Saint André should have returned 
to their governments, leaving the king his personal liberty, and 
until the Edict of January should be fully re-established.’ ‘These 
demands the opposing party were unwilling to concede. It is true 
that a pretence was made of granting the last point, and, on the 
cleventh of April, an edict, ostensibly in confirmation of that of 
January, was signed by Charles, by the advice of Catharine, the 
King of Navarre, the Cardinals of Bourbon and Guise, the 
Duke of Gnise, the constable, and Atunale, But there was 
glaring contradiction between the two laws, for Paris was ex- 

1 Hist, eoclés.. fil 148-145; De Thon, iii. 283, 2:4. 

* Almost all the members of Condé’s council favored a call neon the German 
Protestant princes for prompt support, But ‘the admiral broke off this plan 
of theirs, saying that he would prefer to die rather than consent thit those 
of the religion should be the first to bring foreign troopa into France.” It 
was, therefore, concluded to send two gentlemen to Germany, to remain there 
until the conclusion of the war, in order to explain the position of the Hugue- 
note Hist. ecolés. des égl. rét., ii. 23. 

1 Mém. de Condé, i. 79, 80, Cf, Baum, ii, App., 177. 
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pressly excepted from the provisions, In or around the capital 
no exercises of the reformed religion could be celebrated.’ Such 
was the trick by which the triuuvirs hoped to take the wind 
out of the confederates’ sails. Though the concession conld not 
be accepted by the Protestants, it might he alleged to show 
foreignors the unreasonableness of Condé and his supporters. 
Meantime, in reply to the prince's declaration as to the causes 
for which he had taken up arms, the adherents of Guise pub- 
lished in their own vindication a paper, wherein they gravely 
asserted that, but for the duke’s timely arrival, fifteen lumdred 
Huguenots, gathered from every part of the kingdom, would 
have entered Paris, and, with the assistance of their confed- 
erates within the walls, would have plundered the city.” 

The month of May witnessed the dreary continuation of the 
same ‘state of things. On the first, Condé wrote to the queen 
mother, reiterating lis readiness to lay down the arms he had 
assnmed in the king's defence and her's, on the same conditions 
as before. On the fourth, Charles, Catharine, and Antoine 
replied, refusing to dismiss the Guises or to restore the Edict of 
January in reference to Paris, but, at the same time, inviting the 
prince to return to court, and promising that, after he shonld have 
submitted, and the revolted cities should have been restored to 
their allegiance, the triumvirs would retire to their governments,* 

On the same day two petitions were presented to Charles, 
Both were signed by Guise, Montmorency, and Saint André. 
In the first they prayed his Majesty to interdict the exercise of 
every other religion save the “holy Apostolic and Roman,” and 
reqnire that all royal officers should vonform to that religion or 
forfeit their positions; to compel the heretics to restore the 
churches which had been destroyed ; to punish the sacrilegious : 
to declare rebels all who persisted in retaining arms without 





1 Hist eoclds. des Ogl. ref, ih 14; Mém. de Condé, f 81-89, end i, 250; 
De Thou, iii, 148. 

1 Qae sans sa vonne & Paria, il fust arrivé vere lea Pasqnes, plus de quinze 
cents chevaulx de tous costez du royaume, pour anceager Ia ville,” eto, Re- 
sponse bln Declaration que faiot le Prince de Condé, ete. Mém. de Condé, 
‘ii, 242, 


+ Mém. de Condé, iil, 388-801; Hiat, eoclés. dee égl. rif,, i 80, 81; Jean 
de Berres, ii. 68 ; De Thon, iil 152. 
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permission of the King of Navarre. Undcr these conditions 
they would consent, they said, to leave France—nay, to go to 
the ends of the world. In the second petition they demanded 
the sudinission of the confederates uf Orleans, the restitution of 
the plaecs which had been seized, the exaction of an oath to 
observe the royal edicts, both new and old, and the enforcement 
of the sole command of Navarre over the French armies.' 
Conde's reply (May twentieth) was the most bitter, as well 
as the ablest and inost vigorous paper of the initiatory atage of 
the war. It well deserves a careful examination. Tho 
pretended petition, Lonis of Bourbon wrote to the 
queen mother, any one can see, even upon a cursory 
perusal, to be in effect nothing clse than a decree concocted 
by the Duke of Guise, Constable Montmorency, and Marshal 
Saint André, with the assistance of the papal legate and mincio 
and the jinisters of foreign states. Ambition, not zcal for 
the faith, isthe motive. In order to have their own way, not 
only do the signers refuse to have a prince of the blood near the 
monarch, hut they intend removing and punishing all the worthy 
members of the royal privy council, beginning with Michel de 
T'Hospital, the chancellor, “Tn point of fact, they have already 
inade a ridieulous appointment of six new counsellors. The 
queen mother is to be banished to Chenonceans, there to spend 
her time in laying out her gardens. La Roche-sur-Yon will be 
gent elsewhere, New instructors are to be placed around the 
king to teach him riding, jousting, the art of love—anything, 
in short, to divert his mind from religion and the art of reign- 
ing well. The conspiracy is more dangerous than the conspiracy 
of Sulla or Cresar, or that of the Roman triumvirs. Its anthers 
point to their titles, and allege the benefits they have conferred; 
but their boasts may easily be answered by pointing to their 
insatiable avarice, and to the princely revennes they have ac- 
enmulated during their long connection with the public admin- 
istration. They speak of the present dangerous state of the 
country. What was it before the massacre of Vassy? After the 
publication of the Edict of January universal peace prevailed. 
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1 J. de Serres, ii, 112-117; Hist, eoclés des égl. réf., 
Condé, fi, 303, BB; De Thon, ii, 153, 154, 
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That peace these very petitioners disturbed. What means the 
cvalition of the constable and Marshal Saint André? What 
mean the barbarities lately committed in Paria, but that the 
peace was to be broken by viulent means? As to the obedience 
the petitioners profess to exhibit to the queen, they showed her 
open contempt when they refused to go to the provinces whieh 
they governed under the king's orders; when they came to the 
capital contrary to her express direction, and that in arms; when 
by fore they dragged the king, her gon, and herself from Fon- 
taineblean to the Louvre. They have accused the ILuguenots 
of treating the king as a prisoner, because these desire that the 
decree drawn up by the advice of the three estates of the realm 
should be made irreveeable until the inajority of Charles the 
Ninth; but how was it when three persons, of whom one is a 
forcigner and the other two are servants of the crown, dictate 
a new edict, and wish that edict to be absolutely irrevocable ! 
‘There is no need of Ingging the Roman Catholic religion into the 
diseussion, and undertaking its defence, for no one has thought 
of attacking The demand made by the petitioners for a com- 
pulsory subscription to certain articles of theirs is in opposition 
to immemorial usage ; for no subscription has ever been exacted 
save to the creed of the Apostles. It is a second edict, and in 
truth nothing else than the introduction of that hateful Spanish 
inquisition. Ten thonsand nobles and a hundred thousand sol- 
diers will nut be compelled either by force or by authority to 
affix their signatures to it. But, to talk of enforcing sulmnission 
to a Roman Catholic confession is idle, so long as the Duke of 
Guise and the Cardinal uf Lorraine do not retract their own 
adhesion to the Augsburg Confession lately given in with such 
protestations to a German prince, The charge of countenan- 
cing the breaking of images the prince would answer by point- 
ing to the penalties he has inficted in order to repressthe irreg- 
ularity. And yet, if it come to the true desert of punishment, 
what retribution ought not to be meted out for the crimes per- 
petrated by the petitioners, or under their auspices and after 
their examples, at Vassy, at Sens, at Paris, at Tonlouse, and in 
so many other places? For the author of the petition should 
have remembered that it is nowhere written that a dead image 
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ever cried for vengeance ; but the blood of man—God’s living 
image—demands it of heaven, and draws it down, thongh it 
tarry long, As for the accusation brought against Condé and 
the best part of the French nobility, that they are rebels, the 
prince liopes soon to meet his accusers in the open field and there 
decide the question whether a foreigner and two others of such 
a station as they are shall undertake to judge a prince of the 
blood: To allege Navarre’s authority comes with ill-grace from 
men who wronged that king eo openly during the Jate reign of 
Francis the Second. Finally, the Prince of Condé would set 
over against the petition of the trimnvirate, one of his own, con- 
taining for its principal articles that the Edict of January, which 
his enemies seck to overturn, shall be observed inviolate ; that all 
the king’s subjects of every order and condition shall be main- 
tained in their rights and privileges; that the professors of the 
reformed faith shall be protected until the majority of Charles; 
that arms shall be laid down on either side; above all, that for- 
eign arms, which he himself, so far from inviting to France, has, 
up to the presont moment, steadfastly declined when voluntarily 
offered, and which he will never resort to unless compelled by 
his enemies, shall be banished from the kingdom.‘ 

While the clonds of war were thus gathering thick around 
Orleans, within its walls a synod of the reformed churches of 
mime. France hud assembled on the twenty-fifth of April, to 
Mona! Synot. deliborate of matters relating to their religions in- 
terests. Important questions of discipline were discussed and 
settled, and a day of public fasting and prayer was appointed in 
view of the danger of a declared civil war.’ 





' Jenn de Serres, ii, 118-150; Mm. de Condé, iil. 295-416; Hist. eoclie. des 
él. r6f.. ii. 32-40; De Thon, ili. 154-157, It ja incredible that, as De Thou 
‘suggests, this anawer should have been penned by BMontine Bishop of Valence, 
‘On the other hand, it beats every inark of having procecded from the pen of 
that learned, eloquent, and sprightly writer, Theodore Beza, As a literary 
Production it fully deserves the warmencomium passed upon it by Professor 
Banm: It is a masterpiece in respect both to the arrangement znd to the 
treatment of the matter: and. with ite truly Demosthenian strength, may. 
with confidence, be placed hy the aide of the most eloquent passages to which 
‘the French language oan point.” Baum, Theodor Beza, ii, 042, 

+5. de Serres, ii. 93, oto. ; De Thou, iii. 158, See the ats of the third Na 
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‘The actual war was fast approaching. Thearmy of the Guises, 
under the nominal command of the King of Navarre, waa now 
ready to march in the direction of Orleans. Before setting out, 
however, the triumvirs resolved to make sure of their hold upon 
the capital, and royal edicts (of the twenty-sixth and twenty- 
seventh of May) were obtained ordering the expulsion from 
Paris of all known Protestants.’ Then, with an army of four 
thousand foot and three thousand horse, the King of Navarre 
marehed toward the city of Chatesudun.’ On hearing of the 
movement of his brother's forees, the Prince of Condé advanced 
to meet him at the head of six thousand foot and two thousand 
horse. There were those, however, who still believed it to be 
possible to avert a collision and settle the matters in dispute by 
amicable discussion. Of this number was Catharine de’ Medici. 
Hastily leaving the castle of Vincennes, she hurried to the front, 
iacsiadh and at the little town of Tonry, between the two armies, 
Caving she brought about an interview between Condé, the 

King of Navarre, and herself. Such was the imbit- 
tered feeling supposed toanimate both sides, that the escorts of 
the two princes had been strictly enjoined to avoid approaching 
each other, lest they should be tempted to indulge in insulting 
remarks, and from these come to blows. But, to the great sur- 
prise of all, they had no sooner met than papist and Hugnenot 
rushed into each other’a arms and embraced as friends long 
separated. While the principals were discussing the terms of 
anion, their followers had already expressed by action the aceord 
reigning in their hearts, and the white cloaks of Condé’s attend- 
ants were to be seen indiscriminately mingled with the crim- 
aon cloaks of his brother's escort. Yet, after all, the interview 
came to nothing. Neither side could accept the only terms the 
other would offer, and Ostharine returned disappointed to Paris, 
to be greeted by the populace with the most insulting langnage 





tional Bynod in Aymon, Tous les Synodes, i. 33-31. The Second National 
eynod had been held at Poitiers, on the tenth of March, 1501. Its acte are in 
Aymon, i, 18-22, 

14, de Serres, if, 170; De Thon, iii. 160; Jehan de la Foase, 50; Hist 
‘eoolés. des égl. rit il 47. 

+ De Thon, iii, 160. 
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for imperilling the orthodoxy of the kingdom.’ Not, however, 
altogether despairing of effecting a reconciliation, Condé ad- 
dressed a letter to the King of Navarre, entreating him, before 
it should be too late, to listen to his brotherly arguments. The 
answer came in a new summons to lay down his arms.” 

Yet, while they had no desire for a reconciliation on any such 
terms as the Huguenots could accept, there were some substan- 
tial advantages which the Roman Catholic leaders hoped to reap 
under eover of fresh negotiations. All the portion of the valley 
of the Loire lying nearest to Paris was in the hands of the con- 
federates of Orleans. It was impossible for Navarre to reach 
the southern bank, except by crossing below Amboise, and thus 
exposing the communications of his army with Paris to be cut 
off at any moment. To attain his end with less difficulty, An- 
toine now sent word to his brother that he was disposed to con- 
clude a peave, and proposed a truce of six days. Meanwhile, 
he requested Condé to gratify him by the “loan” of the town 
mme“vanr of Beangency, a few miles below Orleans, where he 
etSecrner. might be more comfortably lodged than in his pres- 
ent inconvenient quarters, The request was certainly suffi- 
ciently novel, but that it was granted by Condé may appear even 
more strange. 

This was not the only act of folly in which the Hugnenot 
leaders became involved. Under pretence of showing their 
readinesa to contribute their utmost to the re-establishment of 
peace, the constable, Guise, and Saint André, after obtaining a 
declaration from Catharine and Antoine that their voluntary 
retreat would do no prejudice to their honor,’ retired from the 
royal court, but went no farther than the neighboring city of 
Chateandun. The Prince of Condé, swallowing the bait, did 
not hesitate a moment to place himself, the very next day, in 
the hands of the qneen mother and his brother, and was led 
more like a captive than a freeman from Beangency to Talsy, 





‘Journal de Brnslart, Mémoires de Condé, i. 87; Clande Haton, i. sat; 
Hint, eoclés. dea égl. rét. ii. 48. 

* Bee the prince’ atfotionate lear to Antoine, June 18th, Hist. ecléa, dos 
gi. ref, Hi, 49; De Thou, wos supra ; J. de Serres, il. 156. 

* Mem. de Guise, 495. 
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where Catharine was staying. Becoming alarmed, however, at 
lis isolated situation, he wrote to his comrades in arms, and 
within a few hours 20 goodly a company of knights appeared, 
with Coligny, Andelot, Prince Poreien, La Rochefoneanld, Ro- 
han, and other distinguished nobles at their head, that any 
treacherous plans that may have been entertained by the wily 
Italian princess were rendered entirely futile. She resolved, 
Faun, therefore, to entrap them by soft speeches, With 
Mateos that utter disregard for consistency so characteristic 
both of her actions and of her words, Catharine publicly * 
thanked the Huguenot lords for the services they had rendered 
the king, who would never cense to be grateful to them, and 
recognized, for her own part, that her son and she herself owed 
to them the preservation of their lives. But, after this flattering 
preamble, she proceeded to make the unpalatable proposition 
that they should consent to the repeal of the edict eo far as 
Paris was concerned, under the guarantee of personal liberty, 
but withont permission to hold public religions worship. The 
prince and his associates could listen to no such terms. Indeed, 
carried away by the fervor of their zeal, they protested that, 
rather than surrender the rights of their brethren, they wonld 
leave the kingdom. “We shall willingly go into exile,” they 
said, “if our absence will conduce to the restoration of public 
tranquillity.” This assurance was just what Catharine had been 
awaiting. To the infinite surprise of the speakers themselves, 
she told them that she appreciated their disinterested motives, 
and accepted their offer; that they shonld have safe-conducts 
to whatever land they desired to visit, with full liberty to sell 
their goods and to receive their incomes; but that their volun- 
tary retirement would last only until the king’s majority, which 
would be declared so soon as he lad completed his fourteenth 
year!* It needs scarcely be said that, awkward as was the pre- 








1 Tt was in the presence of seven knights of the order of St Michael, of 
the secretaries of state, ete See Condé's long remonetranoe against the 
judgment of the Parisian parlinment, Aug. 8, 1562, Hint ecotén. des égl 
réf., fi.71; Mam, de Condé. sii, 587. 

* Untucky Bishon Montlue haa received the doubtfal credit of having lait 
this pretty snare for the Huguenot chiefs, bat with what reason it is beyond 
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dicament in which they had placed themselves, the prince and 
his companions hed little disposition to follow ont Catharine's 
plan. On their return to the Protestant camp, the clamor of 
the soldiers against any further exposure of the person of their 
leader to peril, and the opportune publication of an intercepted 
letter said to have been written by the Duke of Guise to his 
brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine, on the eve of his departure 
for Chateaudun, and disclosing treacherous designs,’ decided 
the Hugnenot leaders to break off the negotiations." 

The long period of comparative inaction was now succeeded 
by a spasmodic effort at energetic conduct. ‘The six days’ trace 
liad scarcely expired when the prince resolved to throw himself 
amexpectedly upon the neighboring camp of the Roman Catho- 
lica, before Montmorency, Guise, and Saint André had resumed 
their accustomed posts. One of those nocturnal attacks, which, 
under the name of camisadee, fignre so frequently in the mili- 
tary history of the period, was secretly organized, and the Prot- 
estant soldiers, wearing white shirts over their armor, in order 
that they might easily recognize each other in the darkness of 
the night, started with alacrity, under D’Andelot’s command, 
on the exciting adventure. But their guides were treacherous, 
or unskilful, and the enterprise came to naught.’ Disappointed 
in thia attempt, and unable to foree the enemy to give battle, 








‘my ability to oonjecture, The same brain could scarcely have indited the bit- 
ter reply to the petition of the trlumvirs, and devised the cunning project of 
‘entangling their opponents. Evidently the Bishop of Valence has received 
some honors to which he ie not entitled. 

+ Mém. de Guise, 494; Hist, ecclia. des égl. réf, ii, B9, “ Conclusion, 
sayu the duke in his confidence in the success of hia projeot, “In religion ni- 
formée, en nows conduisant ot tenant ton, comme nous ferons jusques an 
bout. ‘a aval Peau, et les admiraux, mal ce qui est posible : toutes non 
forces entitrement demenrent, les lenrs rompues, lex villes rendues sans par- 
let @edite ne de presches et administration de eacremens & leur mode.” A 
memorandum of eight articles from the triamvirs to Navarre, seized at the 
same time. showed the intention to arrest the Prince of Condé. | Th.. ji. 0 

14. de Serres, ii. 170-180; Hist. ecola des égl. ref., uéi eupra ; De Thon, 
iN, 164-168, Harangne of Bishop Spifama to the emperor, Le Laboureur, 
Ada. aux Mém. de Casteloau, ii, 28-8. Mémotrea de Jéhan de VArchevesque, 
Sieur do Sonbise, Bulletin, xxill. (1874) 450, 401, 

* La Noue, ©. ¥., p, 597; Da Thou. ili, 168, 109, ete. 
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Condé tumed his attention to Beangeney, which the King of 
Xavarre had failed to restore, and carried it by storm. He 
would gladly have followed up the advantage by laying siege to 
Biois and Tours, which the triumvirate had taken and treated 
with the utmost cruelty ; but heavy rains, and the impossibility 
of carrying on military operationa on account of the depth of 
the mud, compelled him to relinquish his project, and reduced 
the main army to renewed inacti 

The protracted delays and inexcusable sluggishness of the 
leaders had borne their natural fruits. Many of thie Protestant 
gentlemen had left the camp in disgust at the mistakes commit- 
ted; others had retired to their homes on hearing that their 
families were exposed to the dangers of war and stood in need 
of their protection; a few had been corrupted by the arts of 
the enemy. For it was a circumstance often noticed by con- 
temporaries, that no envoy was ever sent from Orleans to the 
court who did not return, if not demoralized, yet so Inkewarm 
as to be incapable of performing any good service in future.” 
Yet the dispersion of the higher rank of the reformed soldiers, 
and the consequent weakening of Condeé’s army in cavalry, were 
attended with this incidental advantage, that they contributed 
greatly to the strengthening of the party in the provinces, and 
necessitated a similar division of the opposing forces." 

Never, perhaps, was there an army that exhibited such ex- 
cellent discipline as did the army of the Protestants in this the 
Home first stage of its warfare. Never had the morals and 
duciplin. religion of soldiers been better cared for. It was the 
testimony of a soldier, one of the most accomplished and philo- 
sophical writers of his times—the brave * Bras de Fer”—that 
the Preaching of the Gospel was the great instrument of imbu- 








"J. de Serres, ii. 180; Hist. ecclés. des égl rét., iL 61, 62 

1 Hist. eoolds. dee dg. rvt., ii, 62; La Noue, c. iv. 

* La Noue, o. vii., p. 600,‘ Lodict seigneur prince de Condé,” says Jean 
Glanmenu of Bourges, in bis jonrnai, ~* voyant qu'il ne pouvnit avoir raison 
‘veo aon ennemy et qu'il ne le pouvoit rencontrer, ayant une atm:e de viron 
trente ou quarante mills hommes, de peur quiilz n’adurassent jendurassent) 
fain ou soif, commence A les s¢parer et envoys en ceste ville de Bourges, tant 
de cheval que de pied, viron quatro milles, et y arrivreut le samedi xi jour 
de juillet.” Bulletin, v. (1857) 387. 
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ing the army with the spirit of order. Crimes, he tells us, were 
promptly revealed; no blasphemy was heard throughout the 
camp, for it was univeraally frowned upon. The very imple- 
ments of gambling—dice and cards—were banished. There 
were no lewd women among the eainp-followers, Thefts were 
unfrequent and vigorously punished. A couple of soldiers were 
hung for having robbed a peasant of a small quantity of wine." 
Public prayers were said morning and evening ; and, instead of 
profane or indelicate songs, nothing was heard but the pealms 
of David. Such were the admirable fruits of the careful disci- 
pline of Admiral Coligny, the true leader of tho Protcstant 
party; and they made a deep impression upon such enthusiastic 
youths as Frangois de la None and Téligny. Their more expe- 
rienced author, however, was not imposed upon by these flatter- 
ing signs. “It is a very fine thing,” he told them, “if only it 
last; but I much fear that these people will spend all their 
goodness at the outset, and that, two months hence, nothing 
will remain but malice. I have Jong commanded infantry, and 
I know that it often verifies the proverb which says: ‘Of a 
young hermit, an old devil!’ Tf this army does not, we shall 
give it a good mark.”* The prediction was speedily realized ; 
for, although the army of the prince never sought to rival the 
papal troops in the extent of its license, the standard of sol- 
dierly morality was far below that which Coligny had desired 
to establish.” 

So far as cruelty was concerned, everything in the con- 
duct of their antagonists was calculated to provoke the Protes- 
tanta to bitter retaliation. The army of Guise was merciless. 
Hf the infuriated Huguenots selected the priests that fell into’ 









| Hist. occiés, dos dgl rif., ii. 6L. 

+ "Si celle cy y fant, nous ferons Is croix & In cheminie.” Mim de ln 
None, ¢. ti, 594, 599, 

2 The author of the Hist eoclés. den él. rét.. il, 61, regards the failure of 
the confederates promptly to put to the death—us Admiral Coliguy and 
others had insistrii upon their doing--a Baron de Courtenay, who had out- 
raged a village girl, und their placing him under a guard from which ho aao- 
ceeded in making his escape, as “ the door, 60 to epeak, through which Satan 
‘entered the camp.” 
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waa because the priesthood as a body had become the instiga- 
tors of savage barbarity, instead of being the ministers of peace ; 
because when they did not, like Ronsard the poct, themselves 
buckle on the sword, or revel in blood, like the monks of Saint 
Calais,’ they still fanned, as they had for years been fanning, the 
flame of civil war, denouncing toleration or compromise, wield- 
ing the weapons of the church to enforce the pious duty of ex- 
terminating heresy and heretics, repeating and exaggerating 
every fon! calumny invented to the disadvantage of the reform- 
ers. No wonder, then, that the ecclesiastical dress itself be- 
came the badge of deadly and irreconcilable hostility, and that 
in the course of this unhappy war many a priest was cut down 
withont any examination into his private views or personal his- 
tory. Parliament, too, was setting the example of cruelty by 
ceccituioe TECKIess orders amounting almost to independent legis- 
nievaria- ation. By a series of “ arréts” succeeding each other 
ian rapidly in the months of June and July, the door was 
opened wider and wider for popularexeess. When the churches 
of Meaux were visited by an iconoclastic rabble on the twenty- 
sixth of June, the Parisian parliament, on the thirtieth of 
June, employed the disorder as the pretext of a judicial “dec- 
laration” that made the culprits liable to all the penalties 
of treason, and permitted any one to put them to death with- 
ont farther authorization, The populace of Paris.needed no 
fuller powers to attack the Huguenots, for, within two or 
three days, sixty men and women had been killed, robbed, 
and thrown into the river. Parliament, therefore, found it 
convenient to terminate the massacre by a second order restrict- 
ing the application of the declaration to persona taken in 
‘the very act! A few days later (July, 1562), other arréts 
empowered all inhabitants of towns and villages to take up 








1 De Thou, fii, 171. 

Abbé Broslart, Mém. de Condé, i, 90; Hist, ecclés, des égl, rét., il. 66; 
Journal de Jehan de la Fouse, 52, The latter erroneously calls it an edict “de 
par le rol ;” but certaiuly gives the essenco of the ander necoriting to the pop- 
ular estimate when he says ** qu’ll estoit permis au peuple de tuer tout huguc- 
not quill trouveroit, d’od vint qu'il 7 en oust en In ville de aria plusioura tnés 
ot jets en Peau.” 
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arms against those who molested priests, sacked churches, or 
“held conventicles and unlawful assemblies,” whether public or 
accret ; and to arrest the ministers, deacons, aud other ecclesi- 
astical functionaries for trial, as guilty of treason against God as 
well as man.’ Not content with these appeals to popular pas- 
sion,’ however, the Parisian judges soon gave practical exenipli- 
fications of their intolerant principles ; for two royal officers— 
the “lieutenant général” of Pontoise, and the “lieutenant ” of 
Senlis—were publicly hung; the former for enconraging the 
preaching of God's word “in other form than the ancient 
church ” authorized, the latter for “ celebrating the Lord's Swp- 
per according to the Genevese fashion.” ‘These were, according 
to the cnrate of St. Barthélemi, the first oxecutions at Paris for 
the simple profession of “ Huguenoterie” since the pardon pro- 
claimed by Francis the Second at Amiboise.* A few days later, 





1 Miem, de Condé, i, 91, Text of arrét of July 18th. ib,, iti, 544; of arrét of 
July 17th, ib.. iii. 547, Hist, ecoles. des ugh réf., ubianpras Recordon, p. 108. 

* Nicholas Pithon has left in bis MSS., which, unfortunately, havo not yet 
beon published entire, a thrilling narrative of the savage excesses commit 
ted purtly by the authorities of Troyes, partly by the soldier and the rabble, 
under their eyes and with their approval. There is nothing more abominable 
in the annals of crime thun what was committed at thia time with the conni- 
vance of the ministers of law. The story of the sufferings of Pithou’s sister, 
‘Madame de Valentigny, will be found of special interest. See eoordon, 107- 
129, 

*Mém de Condé, i. 91, and Hist. ecclés, des égl. réf.. whi supra, J, de ta 
Foose, 53, 54, “pour huguenoterye.” Eren with these judivial executions the 
people interfered. cutting off the heads of the victinis, using them for foot- 
halls, and finally burning them. ‘The contemptuous disobedience of the people 
of Paris and their crnelty are frequent topics touched upon in Throkmorton's 
correspondence. He acknowledges himself to be afraid. becanss of “the 
daily despites, ies, und threatenings put in use towards him and his by 
the insolent, raging people.” He sees that “‘neither the authority of the 
king, the queen mother, or any other person can be sanctuary ” for him ; for 
thoy “daily most eruotly Kill every person (no age or sex excepted) whom 
they take to be contrary to their religion, notwithstanding daily proclama- 
tions under pain of death to the contrary.” He declares that the king and 
his mother are. “for their own safety. constrained to lic nt Bois de Vincennes, 
not thinking good to commit themselves into the hands of the furious Pari- 
sians;"" and that the Chancellor of Prauce, ‘being the most sincere man of 
this prince's council,” ia in as great four of his life as Throkmorton himselE, 
being lodged hard by the Bois de Vincennes, where he has the proteslion of 
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anew and more explicit declaration pronounced all those who 
had taken up arms, robbed churches and monasteries, and com- 
mitted other sacrilegious acts at Orleans, Lyons, Rouen, and va- 
rious other cities mentioned by name, to be rebels, and deprived 
them of all their offices. Yet, by way of retaliation upon Condé 
for maintaining that he hed entered upon the war in order to 
defend the persons of the king and his mother, unjustly de- 
prived of their liberty, parliament pretended to regard the prince 
himself as an unwilling captive in the hands of the confederates ; 
and, consequently, excepted him alone from the general attain- 
der.' But the legal fiction does not seem to have been attended 
with the great success its projectors anticipated.*. The people 
could scarcely credit the statement that the war was waged by 
the Guises simply for the liberation of their mortal enemy, 
Condé, especially when Condé himself indignantly repelled the 
attempt to separate him from the associates with whom he had 
entered into common engagements, not to add that the reputa- 
tion of the Lorraine family, whose mouth-pieco parliament might 
well be supposed to be, was not over good for strict adherence 
to truth. 

Meanwhile the triumvirs were more successful in their mil! 
tary operations than the partisans of the prince. Their auxil- 
jaries came in more promptly, for the step which Condé now 
eaw himself forced to take, in consequence of his opponents’ 
course, they had Jong since resolved upon. They had received 
reinforcements from Germany, both of infantry and cavalry, 








the king's guarda; and yeteven there he han been threatened with a visit 
from the Parisians, and with being killed in his own house. See both of Throk 
morton’s despatches to the queen, of August 5, 1562, State Paper Office, One 
of them is printed in Forbes, ii, 7, ete. 

1 Mém. de Condé, i, 91-98 ; Hist. eoolés, den égl. réf., udi aupra ; De Thou. 
iif, 192, 194; J. de La Fosse, 54. 

* Itappears from a letter of the Nuncio Santa Croce (April 29th), that. as early 
‘as two montha before, the court flattered itself with the hope of deriving great 
advantazes from excluding Condé from the ban, and affecting to regard hia 
as a prisoner (Aymon, i, 152, and Cimber et Danjou. vi. 91). ‘Con che 
pensano,” he adds, “di quietar buona parte del popolo, che nom sentendo 
parlar di religions, © prrendoli anoora oho la guerra si fuocia por Ia liberations 
del Principe de Condé, stara a vedere,” 
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under command of the Rhinegrave Philip of Salm and the 
Count of Ruckendorf; while Condé had succeeded in detaching 
‘but few of the Lutheran troopers by a manifesto in which he 
endeavored to explain the true nature of the struggle, Soldiers 
from the Roman Catholic cantons had been allowed a free 
passage throngh the Spanish Franche-Comté by the regent of 
the Low Countries, Margaret of Parma, The Pope himself 
contributed liberally to the supply of money for paying the 
troops.' But the Protestant reinforcements from the Palatinate 
and Zweibriicken (Deux-Ponts), and from Hesse, which D’An- 
delot, and, after him, Gaspsrd de Schomberg, had gone to 
hasten, were not yet ready ; while Elizabeth still hesitated to 
listen to the solicitations of Briquemanit and Robert Stuart, 
the Scotchman, who had been snecessively sent to her court." 
After effecting the important capture of the city of Poitiers, 
Marshal Saint André, at the head of a Roman Catholic army, 
ha eet had marched, about the middle of August, toward 
Sarkis Bourges, perhaps the most important place held by 
the Protestants in central France. Beneath the walls 
of this city he joined the main army, under Navarre’s nominal 
command, but really led by the Duke of Guise. The siege 
was pressed with vigor, for the king was present in person with 
the “Guisards.” To the handful of Hugnenots their assailants 
appeared to be “a marvellous army of French, Germans, 
yeiters, Spaniards, and other nations, numbering in all eighty 
or a hundred thousand men, with the bravest cavalry that could 
be seen.”* And, when twenty or twenty-five cannon opened 
upon Bourges with balls of forty or fifty pounds’ weight, and 
when six hundred and forty discharges were counted on a sin- 
gle day, and every building in the town was shaken to its 
very foundations, the besieged, numbering only a few hundred 





' “The byabopp off Bome hathe lent these hys cheampions and frends on 
hundrethe thousand crowns, and dothe pay montholy berrds six thousand 
sowldiern” Throkmorton to the Council, Jnly 27, 1862, Forbes, State 
Papers, ii. 5. 

"De Thon, ifi. 191, oto, ; Hist. ecolés. des “gl. rit, ii. 64, ote. 

4 The number was, in fact, only about 15,000 fool sud 3,000 burse, acoord- 
ing to De Thou, iii. 198, 
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men, would have been excusable had they lost heart. Instead 
of this, they obstinately defended their works, repaired the 
breach by night, and inflicted severe injury on the enemy by 
nocturnal sallies. To add to the duke’s embarrassment, Admi- 
ral Coligny, iasuing from Orleans, was fortunate enough to cut 
off an important convoy of provisions and ammunition coming 
from Paris to the relief of the besiegers.' Despairing of taking 
the city by force, they now turned to negotiation. Unhappily, 
M. d'lvoy, in command of the Huguenot garrison, was not 
proof against the seductive offers made him. —Disregarding the 
remonstrances of hie companions in arms, who pointed to the 
fact that the enemy had from day to day, through discourage- 
ment or from sheer exhaustion, relaxed their assaults, he con- 
yaiot sented (on the thirty-first of Angust) to surrender 
Sous Bourges to the army that had so long thundered at its 
gates. D’Ivoy returned to Orleans, but Condé, accusing him of 
open perfidy, refused to see him; while the Protestants of 





' Although Coligny captured six cannon and over forty wagous of powder, 
he was compelled reluctantly to destroy, or render useless, and abandon mu- 
nitions of war of which he stood in great need; for the enemy had taken 
the precaution to kill or drive away the horses, and the wagons could not be 
dragyed to Orleans, a distance of over twenty milea. It happened that Sir 
Nicholas Throkmorton, whose instructive correspondence furnishes #0 lucid 
a commentary upon the events from 1559 to 1563, was travelling under escort 
of the royal truin, to take leave of Charles IX. at Bourgea. In the unexpected. 
asrnult of the Huguenota he was stripped of bis money and baggage, and 
‘even his dexpatches, Under these circumstances he thought it uccessary to 
accompany Coligny to Orleans. Cnthurine, who kuew well ‘Throkmorton’s 
sympathy with the Protestants, and hated him heartily (‘* Yt is not th’ Am- 
bassador of Englunde,” he bad himself written only a few daya earlier, 
“\ which ys ao greatlye stomackyd and hatyd in this countreye, but yt ys the 
persone of Nicholas Throkmorton,” Forbes, 33), would have it that he 
had purposely thrown himself into the hands of the Huguenots. His confl- 
dential correspondence with Queen Elizabeth does not bear out the charge. 
Despatch from Orleans, Sept. 9, 1582, Forbes, State Papers. ii BU, elo. 
Catharine assured Sir Thomas Smith, on his arrival at court as English am- 
bassador, that she wished he had been sent before, instead of Throkmorton, 
“ for they took him here to be the author of all these troubles,” declaring 
that Throkmorton was never well bnt when he waa making some broil, and 
that he wns so “passionate and affectionate” on the Hugaenota’ side, that 
he eared nut what trouble he made, Despatch of Smith, Ronen, Nov. 7, 
1562, State Paper Office, * 
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Bourges shared the usual fate of those who trusted the pro- 
mises of the Itoman Catholic leaders, and secured few of the 
religious privileges guaranteed by the articles of capitulation.’ 
With the fall of Bourges, the whole of central France, as far 
as to the gates of Orleans, yielded to the arms of Guise. Every- 
where the wretched inhabitants of the reformed faith were 
compelled to submit to gross indignities, or seek safety in flight. 
To many of these homeless fugitives the friendly castle of 
Montargis, belonging to the Duchess of Ferrara, to which 
reference will shortly be made, afforded a welcome refuge? 
The necessity of obtaining immediate reinforcements had at 
length brought Condé and the other great Huguenot lords to 
acquiesce in the offer of the only terms upon which Elizabeth of 
England could be persuaded to grant them actual support. As 
the indispensable condition to her interference, she demanded 
that the cities of Havre and Dieppe should be placed in her 
hands. These would be a pledge for the restoration of Calais, 
that old English stronghold which had fallen into the power of 
the French during the last war, and for whose restoration within 
eight years there had been an express stipulation in the treaties 
Sages Oateau-Cambrésis. This humiliating concession the 
Qron tite. Huguenots reluctantly agreed to make. Elizabeth in 
turn promised to send six thousand English troops 
(three thonsand to guard each of the cities), who should serve 








' Histoire eoctén., i, 290-300 (the terms of oupitulation, 
Mora, de Castelnua, liv. ft, ©. xi (who maintains they were implicitly ob: 
served': Throkmarton, in Forhos, State Papers, it. 41; Davila, bk. iii. p. 
TL De Thon. ii. 193, 199, Bitariges turpiter a duce presidii proditi sere 
dedidecant, optimis quidem conditionibus. ned quay lidionissi- 
mins hostix infrogit."” Bean to Ballinger, Sepr. 24, , Appen- 
dix, IMM, -M, Boarquelot has published a graphic account of the captnre 
of Bourges in May, by the Huguenots, under Montgomery, and of the siege 
in August. from the M3. Journal of Jean Glaumean, in the National Library 
(Bulletin de hist. du prot, fr., ¥. 387-889). ML, Lacour reprints in the 
same valuable periodical (v. 516-518; a contemporary hymn of some mei 
“Sur la prise de Bourges,” We are told that a proverb ix even now cur- 
rent in Berry, not a little finttering to the Huguenot rule it recalls: 

“ Lan mil cinq cent eoixante et denx 
Bourges n'avolt pritres ny gueux.” (Ibid, v. 889.) 
* Jean de Serres, De statu relig. et reip, ii. 208, 259, 
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under the command of Condé as the royal lieutenant, and 
pledged her word to lend the prince and his associates one hun- 
dred and forty thousand crowns toward defraying the expenses 
of the war.’ On the twentieth of September the Queen of 
England published to the world a declaration of the motives 
that led her to interfere, alleging in particular the usurpation of 
the royal anthority by the Guises, and the consequent danger 
impending over the Protestants of Normandy through the vio- 
lence of the Duke of Aumsle.” 

‘The tidings of the alliance and of some of its conditions had 
already reached France, and they rather damaged than furthered 
the Protestant cause. As the English qneen’s selfish determina- 
tion to confine her assistance to the protection of the three cities 
became known, it alarmed even her warmest friends among the 
French Protestants. Condé and Coligny earnestly begged the 
queen's ambassador to tell his mistress that “‘in case her Majesty 
were introduced by their means into Havre, Dieppe, and Rouen 
with six thousand men, only to keep those places, it would be unto 
them a great note of infamy.” They would seem wantonly to 
have exposed to a foreign prince the very flower of Normandy, 
in giving into her hands cities which they felt themselves quite 
able to defend without assistance. So clearly did Throkmorton 
foresce the disastrous consequences of this course, that, even at 
the risk of offending the queen by his presumption, lie took the 
Bberizt to warn her that if she suffered the Protestants of Fran 











venty thousand crowns were to be paid to the prince's 
agents at. Strasbourg or Frankfort mo soon as the news shoul be received of 
the tennefer of Havre. thirty thousand more within a month thereafter, The 
other forly thonsand were in lieu of the defence of Rouen and Dieype. should 
it seem impracticable to undertake it. Havre was to be held until the Princo 
should have effected the restitution of Calais aud the adjacent territory nc- 
cording to the treaties of Cateau-Cambrésis, although the time prescribed 
by those treatics had not expired, and until the one bundred and forty thou- 
sand crowns shonld have been repaid without interest. The compact, signed 
by Queen Elizabeth at Hampton Court Sept. 20, 1502, is inserted in Du Mont, 
‘Corps Diplomatique. v. #4, 95. and in Forbes, State Papers, ii,. 48-51. 

1 8co the declaration in Hist. ecclés. des égl. réf., ii. 415, 416; and Forbes, 
Beate Papers, ii, 70, 80. J. de Serres, ii 261, etc, Of, Forbes, State Papers, 
ii, 60, 69-%9, 
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to snecumb, with minds g0 alienated from her that they should 
consent to make an accord with the opposite faction, the posses- 
sion of the cities would avail her but little against the united 
forces of the French, He therefore suggested that it might be 
quite as well for her Majesty's interests, ‘that she should serve 
the turn of the Huguenots as well as her own.”’ Truly, Queen 
Elizabeth was throwing away a glorious opportunity of display- 
ing magnanimons disinterestedness, and of conciliating the affee- 
tion of a powerful party on the continent. In the inevitable 
struggle between Protestant England and papal Spain, the pos- 
seasion of auch an ally as the best part of France would be of 
inestimable value in abridging the contest or in deciding the 
result. But the affection of the Huguenots conld be secured by 
no such cold-blooded compact as that which required them to 
appear in the light of an unpatriotic party whose success wonld 
entail the dismemberment of the kingdom. To make sucha 
demand at the very moment when her own ambassador was 
writing from Paris that the people “did daily most cruelly 
use and kill every person, no age or sex excepted, that they took 
to be contrary to their religion,” was to show but too clearly 
that not religions zeal nor philanthropic tenderness of heart, 60 
much as pire selfishness, was the motive influencing her.' And 
yet the English queen was not uninformed of, nor wholly in- 
sensible to, the calls of humanity. She conld in fact, on occa- 
sion, herself set them forth with force and pathos. Agtlitng 














' Throkmorton tn the queen, Sept. 24. 1662, Forbes, State Papers. ii, 04. 65. 

* Froude, whi supra, In fact, Elizabeth assured Philip the Second—and 
there is uo reason to doubt her veracity in this—thut she would reeail her 
troops from France sa soon aa Calais were recovered and pence with her 
neighbors were restored. and that, in the attempt to secure these ends. sho 
expected the countezanco rather than the opposition of her brother of Spain. 
Queen Elizabeth to the King of Spain, Sept. 22, 1562. Forbes, State Papers, 
i It is not improbable, indeed, that there were ulterior designs even 
against Havre, “It is ment,” her minister Cecil wrote to one of his intimate 
correspondents, ‘‘to kepe Newhnven in the Quene’s possession untill Cal 
lice be eyther delyvered, or better namranco of it then presently wo hat 
But he soon adda that, in a certain emergency, ‘I think the Quene's Majestic 
nesd not be ashamed to utter her right to Newhaven ax parcell of the Duchie 
‘of Normandy.” T. Wright, Queen Blizabeth and her Times (London, 1838), 
198. 
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could surpass the sympathy expressed in her autograph letter 
to Mary of Scuts. deprecating the resentment of the latter at 
Elizabeth's interference--a letter which, as Mr. Froude notices, 
was not written by Cecil and merely signed by the queen, but 
was her’own peculiar and characteristic composition. “ Far 
sooner,” she wrote, “would I pass over those murders on land; 
far rather would I leave unwritten those noyades in the rivers— 
those men and women hacked in pieces; but the shrieks of the 
strangled wives, great with child—the cries of the infants at 
their mothers’ breasts—pierce me throngh. What drug of rhu- 
barb van purge the bile which these tyrannies engender 1”* 
The news of the English alliance, although not mmexpceeted, 
produced a very natural invitation at the French cout. When 
‘Throkmorton applied to Catharine de’ Medici for a passport to 
leave the kingdom, the queen persistently refused, telling him 
that such a document was unnecessary in his case, But she 
significantly volunteered the information that “some of his 
nation had lately entered “France without asking for passports, 
who she hoped would speedily return without leave-taking!”* 
Meanwhile the English movement rather accelerated than 
retarded the operations of the royal army. After the fall of 
Bourges, there had been a difference of opinion in the couneil 
whether Orleans or Rouen ought first to be attacked. Orleans 
was the centre of Huguenot activity, the heart from which the 
currents of life flowed to the farthest extremities of Gascony 
and Languedoc; but it was strongly fortified, and wonld be de- 
fended by a large and intrepid garrison. i 
likely to terminate disastronsly to. the a: mts than to th 
citizens and Protestant troops, The admiral laughed at the 
attempt to attack a city which could throw three thousand men 
into the breach.” Ronen, on the contrary, was weak, and, if 
attacked before reinforcements were received from Enyland, 
































' Froude, History of England, vii, 467, 461, 

* Catharine to Throkmorton, Etampes, Sept. 21, 1462, State Paper Office. 

* Mim, de In Nove, c. vii. ; Do Thou, iii. 208, 207 (liv. xxi). Throkmorton 
is loud in hia praise of the fortifications the Huguenots had thrown up, and esti- 
mates the soldim within thom at over one thonaand horse and five thousand 
foot soldiers, besides the citizen militia, Forbes, il, 39. 
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but feebly garrisoned. Yet it was the key of the valley of the 
1 eal Seine, and its possession by the Huguenots was a 
Exc‘oe perpetual menace of the capital.’ So long as it was 
in their hands, the door to the heart of the kingdom 
lay wide open to the united army of French and English Prot- 
estants. Very wisely, therefore, the Roman Catholic generals 
abandoned their original design of reducing Orleans 80 soon as 
Bourges should fall, and resolved first to lay siege to Ronen. 
Great reason, indeed, had the captors of such strongholds as 
Marienbourg, Calais, and Thionville, to anticipate that a place 
80 badly protected, so easily commanded, and destitute of any 
fortification deserving the name, would yield on the first alarm.’ 
It was true that a series of attacks made by the Duke of 
Aumale upon Fort St. Catharine, the citadel of Rouen, had 
been signally repulsed, and that, after two weeks of fighting, on 
the twelfth of July he had abandoned the undertaking. But, 
with the more abundant resources at their command, a better 
result might now be expected. Siege wae, therefore, a second 
time Jaid, on the twenty-ninth of September, by the King of 
Navarre. 
‘The forces on the two sides were disproportionate. Navarre, 








) Cuthbert: Vaughan appreciated the importance of this city, and warned 
Cooil that “if the same, for laok of aid, should be surprised, it might give the 
French suspicion on our part that the queen mesneth bat an appearance of 
aid, thoreby to obtain into her hands auch things of theirs as may be most 
profitable to her. and in time to come most noyful to themselves.” Forbes, 
41 90, Unfortunately it wax not Cecil, but Elizabeth herself, that restrained 
the exertions of the troopa, and she was hard to move. And so, for lack of 
‘liberal and hearty polioy, Rouen was suffored to fall. and Dieppe was given 
up without a blow, and Warwick and the English found themselves, as it were, 
besieged in Havre. Whereas, with those places. they might have commanded 
the entire triangle between the Seine and the British Channel. See Throk- 
mnorton’s indignation, and the surprise of Condé and Coligny, Forbes, State 
Papers, ii. 193, 199. 

1 Im a letter to Lanssac, Ang. 17, 1562, Catharine writes: ‘Nous nous 
scheminons & Bourges pour en déloger Jo joune Genlis . . . L’ayant levé 
de 1A, comme je n'y espére grande difBoalté, nous tournerona vers Orléans 
pour faire lo semblable de ceux qui y sont.” Le Labourenr, i. 820, 

# Mém, de Francois de la Noue, 6. vill. (p. 601.) 

“Hist, cociés, des égl. rét., ii, 876, 876, 883; J. de Berres, ii, 181; De 
Thon, if, 170-181. 
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Montmorency, and Gnise were at the head of sixteen thousand 
foot and two thousand horse, in addition to a considerable num- 
ber of German: mercenaries. Montgomery,’ who commanded 
the Protestants, had barely eight hundred trained soldiers.” The 
rest of the seanty garison was composed of those of the citizens 
who were capable of bearing arms, to the number of perhaps 
four thousand more. But this handful of men instituted a stout 
resistance. After frequently repulsing the assailants, the double 
fort of St, Catharine, situated near the Seine, on the east of the 
city, and Rouen’s chief defence, was taken rather by surprise 
than by force. Yet, after this unfortunate loss, the brave Hu- 
guenots fonght only with the greater desperation. Their num- 
bers lad been reinforced by the accession of some five hundred 
Englishmen of the first detachment of troops which had landed 
* at Havre on the third of October, and whom Sir Adrian Poyn- 
ings had assumed the responsibility of sending to the relief of 
the beleaguered capital of Normandy.’ With Killigrew of 
Pendennis for their captain, they had taken advantage of a 
high tide to pass the obstructions of boats filled with stone and 
sand that had been sunk in the river opposite Candebec, and, 
with the exception of the crew of one barge that ran ashore, 
and eleven of whom were hung by the Roman Catholics, “ for 
having entered the service of the Hugnenots contrary to the will 
of the Queen of England,” they succeeded in reaching Rouen.* 
These, however, were not the only anxiliaries upon whom 
the Huguenot chief could count. The women were inspired 


1 It was undoubtedly a Romnn C.tholie fubrieation, that Montgomery bora 
on his escntcheon @ helmet piercert by a lance ‘un beaume percé d'une lance), in 
allusion to the accident by which be had given Henry the Second his mortal 
wound, in the joust at the Tournelies. Abbé Bruslart, Mém. de Condé, 1. 97, 
who, however. characterizes it as ‘‘ chose fart dure a croire.” 

2 Mom, de la None, ¢, vi, 

* When Lord Robert Dudley began to break to the queen the disheartening 
newe that Rouen had fallen. Elizaheth betrayed *' a marvellous romorse that 
rho hnd not dealt more frankly for it.” and instead of exhibiting displeasure 
fat Poynings'’s presumption, seemed disposed to blame him that he had not 
sent a thousand men instead, for hisfault would have been no greater. Dud 
ley to Cecil, Oct. 30, 1502. Forbes, Stute Papers, ii, 150. 

+De Thon. ili, 828; Froude, vii. 424; Sir Thomas Smith to Throkmorton, 
Paris, Oct. 17, 1562, Forbes, State Papers, ii. 117. 
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with a courage that equalled, and a determination that surpassed, 
that of their husbands and brothers. They undertook the most 
arduous labors; they fought side by side on the walls; they 
helped to repair at night the breaches which the enciny’s can- 
non had made during the day; and after ono of the most san- 
guinary conflicts during the siege, it was found that there were 
more women killed and wounded than men. Yet the courage 
of the Huguenots sustained them thronghout the unequal strug- 
gle. Frequently summoned to surrender, the Rouenese would 
listen to no terms that included a loss of their religious liberty. 
Rather than submit to the usurpation of the Guises, they pre- 
ferred to fall with arms in their hands,’ For fall they must. 
D’Andelot was on his way with the troops he had laboriously 
collected in Germany ; another band of three thousand English- 
men was only detained by the adverse winds; Condé himself 
was reported on his way northward to raise the siege—but none 
could arrive in time. The King of Navarre had been severely 
wounded in the shoulder, but Guise and the constable pressed 
the city with no less decision. At last the walls on the side of 
the suburbs of St. Hilaire and Martainville were breached by 
the overwhelming fire of the énemy. The population of Rouen 
and its motley garrison, reduced in numbers, wom out with 
toils and vigils, and disheartened by a combat which ceased on 
one day only to be renewed under less favorable cireumstances 
on the next, were no longer able to continue their heroic and 
almost superhuman exertions. 

On Monday, the twenty-sixth of October, the army of the 
triumvirate forced its way over the rubbish into Rowen, and 
vanct noaen, (Ht Fichest city of France, outside of Paris, fell an 

unresisting prey to the eupidity of an insuburdinate 
soldiery. Rarely had so tempting a prize fullen into the hands 
of a conquering army; rarely were the exactions of war more 
remorsely inflicted." But the barbarities of a licentions arny 











' “Bat thef will have there preaching still. Thoi will have libertie of their 
religion, and thei will have no garrison wythin the towne, but will be masters 
therof themsclves: and upon this point thei stond.” Despatch of Sir Thomas 
Smith, Poissy, Oot. 90, 1562, Forbos, Stato Papers, ti. 123. 

* The plondering lasted sight days, While the Swiss obeyed orders, and 
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were exceeded in atrocity by the cooler deliberations of the 
‘thexorma Norman parliament. That supreme court, always 
pariamest: inimical to the Protestants, had retired to the neigh- 
boring city of Louviers, in order to maintain itself free from 
Huguenot influence. It now returned to Rouen and exercised 
asanguinary revenge. Augustin Marlorat, one of the most dis- 
tinguished among the reformed ministers of France, and the 
most prominent pastor of the church of Ronen, had been thrown 
into prison; he was now brought before the parliament, and 
with others was sentenced to death as a traitor and a disturber 
of the public repose, then dragged on a hurdle to the-place of 
execution and ignominiously hung.’ 

The ferocity of tho Norman parliament alarming the queen 
mother, she interfered to secure the observance of the edict of 
amnesty she had recently prepared. But serious results fol- 
lowed in the case of two prominent partisans of Guise who had 
fallen into Condé’s hands, and were in prison when the tidings 
reached Orleans. On the recommendation of his council, the 
prince retaliated by sending to the gallows Jean Baptiste Sapin, 
a member of the Parisian parliament, and the Abbé de Gasti- 
nes, who had been captured while travelling in company with 
an envoy whom the court were sending to Spain." 





promptly desisted, ‘the French auffered themselves to be killed rather than 
quit the place whilst there waa anything left” Casteluan, liv. iii, 0, 18. 
‘The our: of Mériot waxes jocose over the incidents of the capture: “* Tout ca 
qui fut trouvé en armes par les rues et sur les murailles fut passé par le fl de 
Tespée. La ville fat mise au pillage par les soldatz du camp, qui se firent 
gentin compaignons. Diez agait que ceux qui entuient mut habillea pour leur 
weer (hiver) ns een allérenteans robbe noufos. Lea hnguonots do la ville farent 
en tout maltraictez.” eto. Mém. de Claude Haton, i. 288. 

' On the siege of Rouen, see the graphic account of De Thou, iii, (liv. xxziii.) 
828-835 ; the copious corresnondence of the English envoys in Franco, Forbes, 
Btate Papers, vol. ii.; the Hist. ecclés. dos cgl. réf., ii, 989-396 (and Marlorat’s 
exuminstion and sentence in exten, 33-404); J de Serres, ii, 230; Le 
Nowe. c. vil; Davila (interesting, and not so inaccurate here ss usual, per- 
haps because he had a brother-in-law, Jean de Hemery, sieur de Villers, in 
the Roman Catholic army, but who greatly exaggerates the Huguenot forces), 
oh. iii, 73-75 ; Castelnau. liv. ii, a 13. 

‘It is to be noted, however. that the order of the Prince of Condé, in the 
case of Sapin (November 2, 1562), makes no mention of the judiolal mardor 
of Marlorat, but alleges only his compticity with partiament in imprisoning 
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The fall of Ronen was followed within a few weeks by the 
death of the King of Navarre. His painful wound was not, 
perhaps, necessarily mortal, but the restless and vainglorious 
peub ot an Prince would not remain quiet and allow it toheal. He 
feineds Bee. insisted on being borne in a litter through the breach 
Navarre. into the city which had been taken under his nomi- 
nal command. It was a sort of triumphal procession, marching 
to the sound of cymbals, and with other marks of vietory. But 
the idle pageant only increased the inflammation in his shoul- 
der. Even in his sick-room he allowed himeelf no time for se- 
rious thought; but, prating of the orange-groves of Sardinia 
which he was to receive from the King of Spain, and toying 
with Rouhet, the beautiful maid of honor by whom Catharine 
had drawn him into her net, he frittered away the brief rem- 
nant of an ignoble life. When visibly approaching his ond, he 
is said, at the enggestion of an Italian physician, to have con- 
fessed himself to a priest, and to have received the last sacrd- 
ments of the Romish Church. Yet, with characteristic -vacilla~ 
tion he listened, but a few hours later, with attention and appa- 
rent devoutness, to the reading of God’s Word, and answered 
the remonstrances of his faithful Ingnenot physician by the 
assurance that, if he recovered his health, he would openly es- 
ponse the Angsburg Confession, and canse the pure Gospel to ba 
preached everywhere throughout France." His death occurred 








the king. his mother, and the King of Navarre, in annulling royal edicts by 
magisterial orders, in constraining the king's officers to become idolaters, in 
declaring knights of the Order of St. Michael and other worthy gentlemen 
Febels, in ordering the tocain to be rung. and inciting to assassination, ete.’ 
Hist, eccl’s. des gl. réf.. il. 11, 116. Bee Bruslart, Mém. de Cond 
100. When Cond ‘was informed that the Parision parliament bad goue in 
red robes to the " Sainte Chapell2,” to hear a requiem moss for Comnsellor 
Sapin, he laughed, and said that he hoped soon to multiply their litanice and 
Kyrie eleysous. Hist, eocls., whi supra, 

1 As carly ax October 27th, Navarre sent a gentleman to Jeanne d'Albret, 
then at Pan in Béarn, ‘* desiring to have her now to cherish him, and do the 
part of a wife ;" and the messenger told Sit ‘Thomas Smith, with whom he. 
dined that day in Evrenx, “that the king pretendeth to him, that this pun: 
ishment [hia wounds] .came to him well-desorved, for his unkindness in for- 
waking the truth.” ,Forbes, State:Papers, il. 167, The authenticity of the 
tory of Antoine of Navarre’s death-beil repentanos is sufficiently ‘attested by: 

Vou, IL—8 
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on theseventoenth of November, 1562, at Les Andelys, a village 
on the Seine. He had insisted, contrary to his friends’ advice, 
upon being taken by boat from Rouen to St. Maur-des-Fossés, 
where, within a couple of leagues of Paris, he hoped to breathe a 
purer air; but death overtook him before he had completed 
half his journey." 

Ilad Antoine embraced with sincerity and steadfastly main- 
tained either of the two phases of religious belief which divided 
between them the whole of western Christendom, his death 
would have left a void which could have been filled with diff- 
culty. He was the first prince of the blood, and entitled to the 
regency. His appearance was prepossessing, hhis manners cour- 
teous. He was esteemed a capable general, and was certainly 
not destitute of administrative ability. If, with hearty devo- 
tion, he had given himself to the reformed views, the authority 
of his groat name and eminent position might have secured for 
their adherents, if not triumph, at least toleration and quiet. 
But two capital woaknesses ruined his entire course. The love 
of empty glory blinded him to his trne interests; and the love 
of sensual pleasure made him an easy dupe. le was robbed of 
his legitimate claims to the first rank in France by the promise 
of a shadowy seoptre in some distant region, which every sensi- 
ble statesman of his time knew from the first that Philip the 
Second never had entertained the elightost intention of confer- 
ring; while, by the siren voices of her fair maids of honor, 
Catharine de’ Medici was always sure of being able to lure 





the letter written, loss than a year later (August, 163). by his widow, Jeanne 
@'Albret, to the Cardinal of Armagnac: “OD eont oes bellea couronnes quo 
‘vous Iuy promettiés, et qu'il a aoquises 8 combattre contre In yraye Religion 
et sa conscience; comme la confession demiare qu'il en a faite en sn mort en 
est seur tesmoignage, ot Jes paroles dites & la Ryne, en protestation de faire 
presober los ministres par tout e'll gueriasoit.” Plerre Olhagaray, Histoire 
de Foiz, Béarn, et Navarre (Paris, 1609), p. 540. Seo also Brantéme (edi- 
tion Lalanne), iv. 367, and the account, written probably by Antoine's physi- 
cian, Do Taillevia, among the Dupay MSS, of the Biblioth&que nationale, 
ibid., iv, 419, 

1 Lestoile (Collection Michaud et Poujoulat), 15; Hist. eoclés. des égl. réf., 
id. 897, 406-408 ; Do Thou, 883, $37; Rolation de In mort du roi de Navarre, 
Cimber et Danjou, iv. 67, eta. 
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him on to the most humiliating concessions. Deceived by the 
emisearies of the Spanish king and the Italian queen mother, 
Antoine would have been an object rather of pity than of dis- 
gust, had he not himself played false to the friends who sup- 
ported him. As it was, he passed off the stage, and scarcely left 
a single pereon to regret his departure. Huguenots and papists 
were alike gratified when the world was relieved of so signal an 
example of inconstancy and perfidy.’ Antoine left behind hin 
his wife, theeminent Jeanne d’Albret, and two children—a eon, 
the Prince of Béarn, soon to appear in history as the leader of 
the Iuguenot party, and, on the extinction of the Valois line, 
to steceed to the throne as ITenry the Fourth; and a danghter, 
Catharine, who inherited all her mother’s signal virtues. The 
widow and her children were, at the time of Antoine’s death; 
in Jeanne’s dominions on the northern slopes of the Pyrenees, 
whither they had retired when he had first openly gone over to 
the side of the Guises. There, in the midst of her own sub- 
jecta, the Queen of Navarre was studying, more intelligently 
than any other monarch of her age, the true welfare of her peo- 
ple, while training her son in those principles upon which she 
hoped to see him lay the foundations of » great and glorious 
career. 

The sagacity of the enemy had been well exhibited in the 
vigor with which they had pressed the siege of Rouen. Condé, 
with barely seven thousand men, had several weeks before shut 
himself up in Orleans, after despatching the few troops at his 





‘Lam convinced that the historian De Thon haa drawn of this flckle prince 
mauch too charitable a portrait (Hii. 837). Tt seems to be saying too much to 
affirm that ‘his merit equalled that of the greatest captains of his age,” and 
if “he loved justice, and was possessed of uprightness,” it mast be confessed 
that his dealings with neither party furnish much evidence of the fact. (I 
retain these remarks, althqugh I find that the criticism bas been anticipated 
by Soldan, ii. 78). Recalling the enzlier relations of the men, it is not a little 
odd that, when the news of Navarre's death reached the “holy fathera” of 
the council then in session in the city of Trent, the papal legates and the 
presidents paid the Cardinal of Lorraine a formal visit to condofe with him on 
the decease of his dear relativa! (Acta Conc. Tridentini, apud Martone et 
Durand, Ampliseime Collectio, tom. viii. 1299). ‘The farce was, doubtless, 
wall played, for the actors were of the best in Christendom. 
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disposal for the relief of Bourges and Rouen, and could do noth- 
ing beyond making his own position secure, while impatiently 
awaiting the long-expected reinforcements from England and 
Germany.’ The dilatoriness that marked the entire conduct of 
the war up to this time had borne its natural fruit in the grad. 
ual diminution and dispersion of his forces, in the loss of one 
important city after another, and almost of entire provinces, 
and, worst of all, in the discouragement pervading all classes of 
the Huguenot population.’ Now, however, he was on the eve 
of obtaining relief. Two days after the fall of Rouen, on the 
twenty-cighth of October, a second detachment of the Englich 
fleet succeeded in overcoming the contrary winds that had de- 
tained them ten days in crossing the channel, and landed three 
mesg thousand troops at the port of Havre.’ D'Andelot 
‘a Here, had finally been able to gather up his German “rei- 
ters” and “lansquenets,”‘ and was making a brilliant march 
through Alsace, Lorraine, Burgundy, and Champagne, skilfully 
avoiding the enemy’s forces sent ont to watch and intercept him.’ 














\better of Besa to Ballinger, Sept. 1, 1562, Baum, iii, App., 199. The 
Hoguenots had sustained a heavy Jom also in the utter defeat and dispersion 
by Blais: de Montlac of some five or aix thousand troops of Gascony, which 
the Baron de Duras was bringing to Orleans. 

. ? Thesentiments of well-tnformed Huguenots are reflected in a letter of Cal- 
vin, of September, 1503, urging the Protestants of Languedoc to make col- 
ections to defray the expense entailed by D'Andelot'a levy, ‘*D'entrer en 
question on disymte pour reprendre les faultes pnaséea, co n’est pas le temps, 
Car, quoy qu'il en soit, Dien nous a réduicts 3 telle extrémité que ai vous 
niestes secourus de ce costé-l2, on ne voit apparence selon les hommes que 
dune piteuse et horrible désolation,” Bonnet, Lettres frauc.. ii. 473. 

+3 Hint, ecolés,, ii, 421 

“See " Capitulation dea reytres et lansquenetz levez pour monseigneur le 
prince de Condé, du xviii, d'aoust 1542,” Bulletin, xvi. (1807), 116-118. The 
reitera come chiefly from Heme. 

* Claude Haton, no friend to Catharine, makes the Duke d’Aumsle, in com- 
mand of eight or nine thousand troope, avoid giving battle to D'Andelot, 
aud content himself with watching his march from Lorrnino us far as St, 
Florentin. in obedience to secret orders of the queen mother, signed with the 
Kking’s seal. Mcmoires. i. 294, 205, The fact was that D'Andelot adroitly 
eluded both the Duke of Nevers. Governor of Champagne, who was prepared 
‘wo resist his passare, and Marshal Saint André, who had advanced to meet 
him with thirteen companies of * gana-d’armes” and some foot soldiers, Da- 
vila, bk iii, 76; De Thou, iif, (liv. xxxili.) 356. 
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On the sixth of November, he presented himself before the 
gates of Orleans, and was received with lively enthusiasm by 
the prince and his small army.' 

Now at length, on the seveuth of November, Condé could 
leave the walls which for seven months had sheltered him in 
almost complete inaction, and within which a frightful pesti- 
lence had been making havoc among the flower of the chivalry 
of France; for, whilst fre and sword were everywhere laying 
waste the country, heaven had sent a subtle and still more de- 
strnetive foe to decimate the wretched inhabitants. Orleans 
lad not escaped the scourge. The city was crowded with 
refngees frum Paris and from the whole valley of the Loire, 
Among these strangers, as well as among the citizens, death 
found many victims. In a few months it was believed that ten 
thousand persons perished in Orleans alune; while in Pavis, 
where the discase raged more than an entire year, the number 
of deaths was much larger.” 

With the four thousand lansquenets and the three thousand 
reiters brought him from Germany,’ Condé was able to leave a 
contd axon f01C8, Under command of D’Andelot, sutticient to de- 
eats fend the city of Orleans, and himself to take the field 
with an army of about fifteen thousand men.‘ “ Our enemies,” 

















‘Hist, eceléa, des cgl. 114, 115, ‘The writer asctibrs the fall of 
Rouen to the delay of the reiters in assembling at their rendezvous. Instead 
of being ready on the first of October, it was not until the tenth thnt they 
hhad come iu sufficient mambers to be mustered in. 

* Righty thousand, according to the Hist. evcl’s, des égl. rif. 
twenty-five thousand, according to Claude Haton, Mémorres, i342 | 

+ Letter of Beza to Bullinger, Sept. Jet, Baan, ii, App., 191; Hist, ecckis, 
dos gl. réf., ii, 114, 113; Davila, bk. tii, 77; De Thon, iii, 335, 306, 

‘Letter of Wor to Calvin. Dac. 14, 1562. Baum, ii, App... 19. The aa- 
thority of Heza, who had recently retarned from a mission on which he hod 
been sont by Condé to Germany and Switzerland and who wrote from the 
camp, is certainly to be preferred to that of Claude Hato. who states the 
Huguenot forces nt 25.000 men (Mémoires, i. 243), The prince’s chief eaptuing 
Coligny, Andelot, La Rochefoneanld, and Mony—Haton rates as the best 
watriors in France after the Duke of Guise, According to Throkmorton’s 
despatches from Gondc's camp near Corbeil, the departa:e from Orleuns took 
place on the sth of Noveuber, and the prince's French forces amounted only 
to six thousand foot soldiors, indifforontly armed, and about (wo thousand 
horse. Forbes, State Papers, ii 195. But thia did not include the Germans 


91, 92; 
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he said, “have inflicted two great losses upon us in taking our 
castles” —meaning Bourges and Rouen— but J hope that now 
we ehall have their knights, if they move ont upon the board.” ' 

Ashe was leaving Orleans, he was waited upon by a deputation 
of fifty reformed ministers, who urged him to luok well to the 
discipline and purity of the army. They begged him, by salu- 
tary punishment, to banish from the camp theft and rapine, 
and, above all, that more insidious and heaven-provoking sin of 
Hventivusess, which, creeping in, had doubtless drawn down 
upon the cause stich marked signs of the Lord’s displeasure, that, 
of all the congregations in France, only the churches of a few 
islands on the coasts, and the churehes of Montauban, Havre, 
Orleans, Lyons, and of the cities of Languedoc’ and Dauphiny, 
vontinued to rear their heads through the storm that had pros- 
trated all the rest; and, to this end, they warned him by no 
means to neglect to afford his soldiers upon tle march the same 
opportunities of hearing God’s Word and of public prayer 
which they had enjoyed in Orleans? 
—some seven thousand five bundred men more. Thid , ii. 196. Altogether, 
hhe reckons the army at ‘* 6,000 hursemen of all sorts and nativue, and 10,000 
footmen.” Ibid.. ii, 202, 

'Mém. de La None, o, viii, p. 602. 

+ The Protextants of Languedoo held in Nismes (Nov. 2-15, 1582) the firet, 
‘or at least one of the very first, of those ** political assemilies” which be- 
came more aud more frequent as the sixteenth century advanced. Here the 
Count of Crussol. subsequently Duke d'Uzde, was urged to accept the office 
of “head, defender, and conservator” of the reformed party in Languedoo. 
‘To the count a council was given, and he wns requested not ta find the sug- 
gestion amiss that he should in all important matters, such as treaties with 
tne enemy, consult with the general assembly of the Protestants, or at least 
with the council. By this good office he would demonstrate the closeness of 
‘the bond uniting bim ua head to the body of his native land, besides giving 
kreater assurance to a people too much inclined to receive unfounded impres- 
sions (“ung puple souvent trop meticulleux et de legiere inpression"). Pro- 
ods-verbal of the Asscuwbly of Nismea. from MS. Bulletin. xxii. ( 

+ Hint eccldés, des égl. réf, ii, 117; De Thou, iii, 357. Calvi 
Geneva liturgy, was probably used but in part. Special prayers, adapted 
to the circumstances of the army, had been composed, under the title af 
“Prigres ordinaires des soldatz de l'armée coadnicia par Monsicur le Prinoe 
Ge Conds, accomodées selon l'occurrence du temps." Prof. Baum cites a aiin- 
ple, but beautiful evening prayer, which waa to be said when the sentinels 
were plwed ou gnard for the night, Theodor Beza, ii, 624, uote, 
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The Huguenot army directed its course northward, and the 
different divisions united under the walls of Pluviers, or Pithi- 
viers, a weak place, which surrendered after six hours of can- 
nonading, with little loss to the besieging party. The greater 
part of the garrison was dismissed unharmed, after having 
been compelled to give up its weapons. Two of the officers, as 
guilty of flagrant breach of faith and other crimes, were sum- 
marily hung.’ And here the Ingnenot cause was stained by 
an act of cruelty for which no suificient excuse can be found, 
Several Roman Catholic priests, detected, in spite of their die 
guise, mmong the prisoners, were put to death, without other 
pretext save that they had been the chief instigators of the re- 
sistance which the town had offered. Unhappily, the [ngne- 
not regarded the priest, and the Itoman Catholic the reformed 
minister, as the guilty cause of the civil war, and thonght it 
right to vent upon his head the vengeance which his own reli- 
gion should have taught him to leave to the righteous retribu. 
tion of a just God. After the fall of Pithiviers, no resistance 
was attempted by Etampes and other slightly garrisoned places 
of the neighborhood, the soldiers and the clergy taking refuge, 
before the approach of the army, in the capital. 

The prince was now master of the country to the very gates 
of Paris, and it was the opinion of many, including mong 
momine them the reformer, Beza, that the city itself might 
Sopeurs be be captured by a sudden advance, and the war thus 

"ended at a blow.’ They therefore recommended that, 
without delay, the army should hasten forward and attack the 
terrified inhabitants before Guiso and the constable should havo 
'Throkmorton (Forbes, ii, 195, 197) representa the executions us more 
general. and ns an act of severity, “chiefly in revenge of the great cruelty 
exercised by the Duke of Guise and his party at Rouen against the soldiers 
there, but specially against your Mujosty's sabjects” 

* Throkmorton was convinced of the practicability of capturing Paris by a 
rapid movement even from before Corbeil: “* The whole suburbes on this ayde 
the wuter is entrenched, where there is sundry bastions and cavaliers to 
plante th’ artillerye on, which is verey dangerous for th’ assaylantes, Never- 
theles, if the Prince had used celeritie, in my opinion, with little lame of 
men and yreat facilitie he might have woon the suburhes; and then the 
towne coulde not longe have holden. somme parte of the sayd suburbes 
havinge domination therof.” Forbes, il. 217. 
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time to bring the army and the king back from Normandy, 
where they still lingered. The view was so plausible, indeed, 
that it was adopted by most of the reformed historians, and, 
being indorsed by later writers, has caused the failure to march 
diroctly against the capital to be regarded as a signal error of 
Condé in this campaign. But it would certainly appear hazard- 
ous to adupt this conclusion in the face of the most skilfal 
strategists of the age. It has already been seen that Francois 
de la Noue, one of the ablest generals of whom the Hngnenots 
could ever boast, regarded the ides of capturing Paris at the 
beginning of the struggle, with the comparatively insignificant 
forces which the prince could bring to the undertaking, as the 
most chimerical that could be entertained. Was it less absard 
now, when, if the Protestant army had received large acces- 
sions, the walls of Paris cowld certainly be held by the citizens 
for a few days, until an army of fully eqnal size, under expe- 
rienced leaders, could be recalled from the lower Seine? Such, 
at least, was the conclusion at which Admiral Coligny, the ecom- 
manding spirit in the council-chamber and the virtual head of 
the Ilnguenot army, arrived, when he calmly considered the 
perils of attacking, with twelve or fiftecn thousand men and 
four pieces of artillery, the largest capital of continental Enrope 
—a city whose population amounted to several hundred thou- 
sand souls, among whom there was now not # single avowed 
Protestant, and whose turbulent citizens were not unaceustomed 
to the use of amns. Ile resolved, therefore, to adopt the more 
practicable plan of making the city feel the pressure of the war 
by cutting off its supplies of provisions and by ravaging the 
surrounding country. Thus, Paris—* the bellows by whose 
Dlasts the war was kept in flames,” and “the kitchen that fed 
it"—wonld at last become weary of sustaining in idleness an 
insolent soldiery, and of seeing its villages given over to de- 
struction, and compel the king's advisers to offer just terms of 
peace, or to seek solution of the present disputes on the open 
field? 

Mémoires de Frangois de la None, o. ix., p. 603 (Collevtion Michaud et 
Poujoulat) See alxo Davila (bk. iii 77), who represents the advice of the 
admiral rather to have been to employ the army in recapturing the places 
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But, whatever doubt may be entertained respecting the pro- 
priety of the plan of the cainpaign adopted by the Prince of 
Condé, there can be none respecting the error committed in not 
promptly carrying that plan into execution. The army loitered 
abont Etampes instead of pressing on and seizing the bridges 
across the Seine. Over these it ought to have crossed, und, en- 
tering the frnitful district of Brie, to have become master of the 
rivers by which the means of subsistence were principally brought 
toParis, With Corbeil and Lagny in his possession, Cundé would 
have held Paris in as deadly a grasp as Henry the Fourth did 
twenty-eight years later, when Alexander of Paria was forced 
to come from Flanders to its assistance.’ When, at last, the 
Hnguenot army took the direction of Corbeil, commanding one 
of the bridges, the news arrived of the death of Antoine of Na- 
varre. And with this intelligence came fresh messengers from 
Catharine, who had already endeavored more than once by 
similar means to delay the Huguenots in their advance. She 
now strove to amuse Condé with the hope of succeeding his 
brother as lientenant-general of the kingdom during Charles's 
minority 

In vain did the soldiers chafe at this new cliente upon thei en- 
along the Loire, while Cond: insisted on trying to become master of Paris 
De Thos, ili, 85%, Beza, in his letter of Doo. 14th, saya; ‘ Quum enim urbs 
Fopentino impetu facile capi posset, eta."” So also tha Hist, encls des égl 
. ii 128, 

‘ See Motley, United Netherlands, 

++ he Prince of Condé and his oumpe having approched the towne af Cor- 
beille, aud being ready to batter theanme, the queene mother sente her prinai- 
pal encuyer, named Monsiour da Sainte-Meame. with a lettre to the sayd 
prince, advertiainge him of the deathe of the kinge, his brother, The sayd 
de Sninte-Mcsme had algo in credence to tell the prince from the queens, that 
she was verey desirous to have an ende of these troubles: and alse that she 
was willinge that the sayd prince should enjoy his ranke and aucthurité due 
unto him in thisrealme. . . . ‘This the queen» mother’s Iottreand sweete 
words huthe empeaohed the battrye and warlyke procedinzs against, Corbell; 
the prince therby beeing induced to desist from using any violence against his 
ennemyea. I feare me, that this delaying will tone much to thé: prince's dis- 
advuntage ; avd that there ia no other good meaning at this time in this 
apeeohe. then there was in the treaty of Bogeancy (Beaugenay) in the monethe 
of July Inet." ‘Throkmorton to the queen, from Easonne, opposite Corbeil, 


Nov, 22, 1562, Forbes, i 209, 
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thnsiasm, in vain did prudent counsellors remonetrate. There 
was a traitor even in the prince's council, in the person of Jean 
de Hangest, sieur de Genlis (brother of D'Ivoy, the betrayer of 
Bourges), whose open desertion we shall soon havo occasion to 
notice, and this treacherdus adviser was successful in procuring 
a delay of four days.' The respite was not thrown away. Be- 
fore the Huguenots were again in motion, Corbeil wasreinforced 
and rendered impregnable against any assaults which, with their 
feeble artillery. they could make upon it. Repulsed from its 
walls, after several days wasted in the vain hope of taking it, 
the prince moved down the left bank of the Seine, and, on 
the twenty-eighth of November, encamped opposite to Paris in 
the villages of Gentilly and Arcueil." New proffers came from 
Catharine; there were new delays on the road. At Port & 
PAnglais a conference with Condé had been projected by the 
queen mother, resulting merely in one between the constable 
and his nephew Coligny—as fruitless as any that had preceded; 
for Montmorency would not hear of tolerating in France another 
religion besides the Roman Catholic, and the Admiral would 
rather die a thousand deaths than abandon the point.’ 

Under the walls of Paris new conferences took place. The 
Parisians worked night and day, strengthening their defences, 
and making those preparations which are rarely completed - 
except under the spur of en extraordinary emergency. Mean- 
while, every day brought nearer the arrival of the Spanish and 
Gascon auxiliaries whom they were expecting. At a windmill 
near the suburb of St. Marcean, the Prince of Condé, Coligny, 
Genlis, Grammont, and Esternay met the queen mother, the 
Prince of La Roche-sur-Yon, the constable, his son Marshal 
Montinorency, and Gonnor, st a later time known as Marshal 
Cossé. On both sides there were professions of the most ardent 
desire for peace, and “ Huguenot” and “papist” embraced each 
other cordially at parting. But the dangerous intimacy soon 
bore the bitter frnit of open treachery. A camixade had been 
secretly planned by the Iuguenots, and the attack was about to 





|‘ Letter of Beza ta Calvin, Dee. 14th, Baum, ii., App., 197. 
Tb. ubi supra, 
* Hist, eocléa, des égl. réf., ii, 190; De Thou, iil. 839. 
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be made on the enemy's works, when word was bronght that 
one of the chiefs intrusted with the knowledge of all their plans 
—the same Genlis, who had been the principal advocate of the 
delays upon the route—had gone over to the enemy, arn the 
enterprise was consequently abandoned.’ 

The deliberations being set on foot by the one party, at least, 
only in order to gain time, it is not surprising that they accom- 
plished nothing, ‘The court would concede none of the import- 
ant demands of the prince. It was resolved to exelude Protest- 
antism not only from Paris, but from Lyons, from all the seats 
of parliaments, from frontier towns, and from cities which had 
not enjoyed the right of having preaching according to the 
Edict of January, The exercises of the reformed worship could 
not be tolerated in any place where the court sojoumed—a cun- 
ning provision which would banish from the royal presence all 
the princes and high nobility, euch as Renée of France, Condé, 
and the Chitillons, since these vould not consent to live without 
the ordinances of their faith for themselves and their families 
and retainers. The trinmyvirs would not agree to the recall of 
those who had been exiled. They were willing to have all pro- 
ceedings against the partisans of Condé suspended; but they 
wonld neither consent that all edicts, ordinances, and sentences 
framed against the Huguenots be declared null and void, nor 
assent to the rcatoration of those dignities which had been taken 
from them. In other words, as the prince remarked, the Pro- 
testant lords were to put a halter about their own necks for their 
enemies to tighten whenever the fancy should take them so to do." 

At last the Parisian defences were completed, and the Span- 
ish and Gascon troops, to the number of seven thousand men, 
arrived. Then the mack of couciliation was promptly laid 








"Hint. cons, des 6gl. r6t, i 182; De Thou, tl. 861 ; Miém. de Castelnau, 
liv. iv., © iv. ; Forbes, ii, 227, 988. Evenin September, the English ambasea- 
dor wrote from Orleans, "there is greate practise made by the queene mother 
and othera to winne Monsieur de Janlis and Mousiear de Grandmont from 
the prince.” Forbes, ii. 41. 

Par ce moyen, un chacun de nous trainera son liool, jueques 3 ce que 
lea dessusdits le serrent A leur appetit.” Hist eoolés. des égl. réf., ii 126. 
‘The details of the conferences, with the articles offered on cither side, are 
given. at great length, pp. 121-186. 
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aside. Two weeks of precions time had heen lost, the capital 
was beyond doubt impregnable, and the unpleasant fact stared 
the prinee in the face that, after leaving a sufficient force to 
garrison it, the constable and Guise might still march out with 
an army outnumbering his own.’ On the tenth of December 
the Huguenot anny broke up its encampment, and moved in 
the direction of Chartres, hesitating at first whether to lay 
siege to that city or to press on to Normandy in order to obtain 
the needed funds and support of the English. ‘The decision 
was made in a few days to adopt the latter course, and Condé 
had proceeded as far as the vicinity of Dreux on the river Eure, 
when he found himself confronted by the enemy, who, enjoying 
the advantage of possessing the cities and bridges on the route, 
could advance with greater ease by the principal roads. The 
triumvirs, so lately declining battle in front of Paris, were now 
as eager as they had before been reluctant to try their fortunes 
in the open field. No longer having the King of Navarre 
behind whose name and authority to take shelter, they desired 
to cover their designs by the queen mother’s instructions. So, 
before bringing on the first regular engagement, in which two 
arinies of Frenchinen were to undertake each other's destruction, 
they had sent Michel de Castelnau, the well-known historian, on 
the fifteenth of December, to inquire of Catharine de’ Medici 
whether they should give the ingnenots battle. But the queen 
was too timid, or too cunning, to assume the weighty responsi- 
bility which they would have lifted from their own shoulders, 





1 \ The queene mother und hyr councelours,” wrote Throkmorton to Eliza- 
beth, four or five days Inter (Dec. 18, 1562), ‘have at the length once agayne 
rhowed, howe sincerely they meane in their treatyes. For when their force 
out of Gascoigne together with two thousand five hundred Spainardes were 
arrived, and when they had well trenched and fortefyed the faulxbourges and 
places of advantage of Paris; eepionge, that the prince coulde remayne no 
longer with his campe before Paris for lnck of vietuaill and fourrage, having 
abused him sufficiently with this treaty eight or ten daycs: the sayd queene 
mother. . . . refused utterly the condicions before accorded.” Forbes, 
State Papers, ii. 228, It is not atrange that the ambassador, after the meagre 
results of the past five wooks, “‘could not hope of any great good ta be done, 
nntil he saw it; " although he was confident that ‘lf matters were handled 
stoutly and roundly, without delay,” the prince might constrain bis exemios 
to accord him favorable conditions, 
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“Nurse,” she jestingly exclaimed, when Castelnan annonneed 
his micsion, calling to the king’s old Huguenot foster-mother 
who was close at hand, “the generals have sent to ask a 
woman's advice abont fighting; pray, what is your opinion?” 
And the envey could get no more satisfactory answer than that 
the queen mother referred the whole matter to themselves, as 
experienced military men.’ 

On the nineteenth of December, 1562, the armies met. The 
enemy had that morning erossed the Enre, and posted himself 
qmetanieot With sixteen thousand foot and two thousand horse, 
Bore i, and with twenty-two cannon, between two villages 
ak covering his wings, and with the city of Dreux and 
the village of Tiéon behind him ss points of refuge in case of 
defeat. The constable commanded the main body of the army. 
Guise, to rebut thé cnrrent charge of being the sole canse of the 
war, affected to lead only his own company of horse in the 
right wing, which was under Marshal Saint André. The 
prince's army was decidedly inferior in numbers; for, althongh 
he had four thousand horse,’ his infantry barely amounted to 
seven thousand or eight thousand men, and he had only five 
pieces of artillery. Yet the first movements of the Huguenots 
were brilliant and effective. Condé, with a body of French 
horse, fell upon the battalion of Swiss pikes. It was a furious 
onset, long remembered as one of the most magnificent cavalry 
charges of the age.’ Nothing could stand before it. The solid 
phalanx was pierced through and through, and the German 
reiters, pouring into the way opened by the French, rode to and 
fro, making havoc of the brave bot defenccless mountaineers. 
They even penetrated to the rear, and plundered the camp of the 
enemy, carrying off the plate from Guisc's tent. Meanwhile 
Coligny was even more successful than the prince. With a 
pee of the Ilugnenot right he attacked and scattered the tbe treats 





' Mem. de Castolnan, liv. iv., 0. iv. 
* Five thousand, according to the Duke d’Aumnle (Les Princes de Condé, 
5. 190), 
2 Quatre-vingtz ealedes . . . . lesquels sembloient entre quatre-vingtz 
sactter da clel!"” Explanation of plan of battle sent by Guiso to the king, 
reprinted in Mém. de Condé, iv. 687, 
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surronnding his uncle, the constable. In the mélée Montmo- 
reney himeolf, while fighting with hia nenal courage, had his 
jaw fractured by a pistol-shot, and was taken prisoner. But 
now the tide turned. The Swiss, never for a moment dream- 
ing of retreat or surrender, had promptly recovered from their 
confusion and closed their ranks. The German infantry, or 
lansquenets, were bronght up to the attack, but first hesitated, 
and then broke before the terrible array of pikes. D’Andelot, ill 
with fever, had thus far been forced to remain a mere spectator 
of the contest. But now, seeing the soldiers whom he had been 
at euch paina to bring to the acene of action in ignominious 
retreat, he threw himself on his horse and labored with despera- 
tion to rally them. Lis pains were thrown away. The Ians- 
quenets continued their couse, and D’Andelot, who scarcely 
escaped falling into the enemy's hands, probably concurred in 
the verdiet pronounced on them by a contemporary historian, 
that no more cowardly troops had entered the country in fifty 
years’ It was at this moment that the Duke of Guise, who 
had with difficulty held his-impatient horse in reserve on the 
Toman Catholic right, gave the signal to his company to follow 
him, and fell upon the French infantry of the Huguenots, im- 
pmadently left unprotected by cavalry at some distance in the 
rear. The move was skilfully planned and well executed. The 
infantry were ronted. Condé, coming to the rescue, was unable 
to acoomplish anything, His horse was killed under him, and, 
before he could be provided with another, he was taken prisoner 
by Danville, a son of the constable. The German reiters now 
proved to be worth little more than the lansquenets. Return- 
ing from the pursuit of the fugitives of the constable’s division, 
and perceiving the misfortunes of the infantry, they retired to 
the cover of a wood, and neither the prayers nor the expostula- 
tions of the admiral could prevail on them to face the enemy 
again that day.* But Guise could not follow up his advantage. 





' «Btant chose oertaine qu'il n'entra de cinquante ans en France des plus 
couards hommes que ceux-l8, bien qu’ils cumsent Is plus belle spparence du 
monde.” Hist, eootéa, il, 144. 

71t ought perbape, in justice to the raiters, to be noticed that Coligny 
attributes their failure not to cowardice, as in the cuse of both the French 
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The battle had lasted five hours. Almost the whole of the 
Hugnenot cavalry and the remnants of tha infantry had been 
drawn up by Coligny in good order on the other side of a 
ravine; and the darkness would not allow the Duke, even had 
he been so disposed, to renew the engagement.’ 

On either side the loss had been severe. Marshal Saint André, 
Montbéron—one of the constable’s sons—and many other illus- 
trious Roman Catholics, were killed. Montmorency was a pris- 
oner. The Huguenots, if they had lost fewer prominent menand 
Jess common soldiers, were equally deprived of their leading gen- 
eral. What was certain was, that the substantial fruite of vic- 
tory remained in the hands of the Duke of Guise, to whom 
naturally the whole glory of the achievement was ascribed. For, 
although Admiral Coligny thought himself sufficiently strong to 
have attacked the enemy on the following day,’ if he could have 
persuaded his crest-fallen German auxiliaries to follow him, he 
deemed it advisable to abandon the mareh into Normandy—tiffi- 
cult under any cirenmstanees on account of the lateness of the 
seasgn—and to conduct his army back to Orleans. This, Co- 
ligny—never more skilful than in conducting the most difficult 
of all military operations, a retreat in the presence of an enemy 
—auecessfully accomplished.’ 








and the German infantry, but to thelr not understanding ordem, and to the 
‘cccasional absenoe of an interpreter, 

La Noue in hia commentaries (Ed. Mich., 0. x., p. 605 seq.) makes some 
interesting observations on the singular incidents of the battle of Dreux The 
author of the Histoire ecolés, ii. 140, and De Thon, ili. 867, criticise both the 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant generals. They find the former to blame 
for not waiting to ongage the Huguenots until they had roached the rougher 
country they were approaching, where the superiority of Condé in cavalry 
would have been of little avail. They censure the latter for leaving his own 
infantry unprotected, and for attacking the enemy's infantry Instead of his 
cavalry. If thia had beon routed, the other would have made no further 
reststance, 

"Ha had, according to Bess’s letter to Calvin, Deo. 27th (Banm, fi. Ap- 
pendix, 202), lort only one hundred and fifty of his horsemen; or, according 
to the Histoire eoclés. (ii. 146), only twenty-seven, 

* For details of the battle of Dreux, neo Hist. ecclén,, ii, 140-148; Mém. de 
Castelnan, liv. ii, 0. v.; De Thon, iii, 985, eto. ; Pasquier, Lettres (Bd. Fen- 
ire), ii, 951-254; Guiso'a relation, reprinted in Mém do Condé, iv. 685, ete., 
and letters subsequently written, ibid. iv. 182, eta. ; Coligny’s brief account 
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The first tidings of the battle of Dreux were bronght to Paria 
by fnyitives from the constable’s corps. These announced the 
capture of the commanding general, and the entire rout of the 
Roman Catholic anny. The populace, intense in its devotion 
to the old form of faith, and recognizing the fatal character of 
such a blow,’ was overwhelmed with discouragement. But 
Catharine de’ Medici displayed little emotion.“ Very well !” 
she quietly remarked, “then we shall pray to God in French.”* 
But the truth was soon known, atid the dirge and the miserere 
were rapidly replaced by the loud Ze Deum and by jubilant 
processions in honor of the signal snccess of the Roman Catho- 
lie arms. & 

Recovering from their panic, the Parisian popnlsce contin- 
ued to testify their unimpeachable orthodoxy by daily murder 
Riotoos von LE Was enough, a contemporary writer tells us, if a 
aie of boy, seeing a man in the streets, but called out, 

“Vayli ung Huguenot,” for straightway the idle vag- 
abonds, the pedlers, and porters would set upon hin with 
stones. Then came ont the handicraftsmen and idle appren- 
tices with swords, and thrust him through with a thousand 
wounds. Ibis dead body, having been robbed of clothes, was 
afterward taken possession of by troops of boys, who asked 


written just after th battle, ibid. iy. 178-181 ; the Swisaaocounta, Bann, fi 
Appendix, 198-202 ; Vieilleville. liv. viis., ¢. xxxvi.; Davila, 81, seq. Of. 
ine, whi infra, and two plaus of the engagement, in vol. ¥. of 
‘The Dua d’Auinale gives a good military aketch, i. 180-205. 
Et non sang cause,” says Abb: Beuslart ; “*d'autant que de ceste hataille 
dexpendoit tout I'estut de la religion ebtestieune et du royaume.” Mém, de 
A despatoh of Smith to the Privy Council, St. Denis, Deo, 20, 
ix flrst. and incorrect account, Mf 
Martin, Hist, de France, x, 156. Le Labourenr, i, 450. Catharine's 
own account to her minister ut Vienna, it is true, ia very different, “Fen 
demuuray prin de 24 henres en uneeriréme ennity et faackeric, et jnsques 3 ce 
que le 8. de Lasses arriva par-devers moy, qui fut hier sar les neaf heures du 
matin.” Letter to the Bishop of Rennes, Deo. 23, 1362, apud Le Lavourenr, 
Add. aux Mom, de Castelnau, ii. 66-63 
*The Council of ‘Trent, on receiving an acoount of the battle, Deo. 28th, 
offered solemn thankegivings, Acta Conoit, Trid. apud Martene et Durand, 
Ampl. Coll, t. viii. 1201, 1302; Letter of the Card. of Lorraine to the Bishop 
of Reunea, French ambassador in Germany, apud Le Laboareur, Add, aux 
Mém. do Castolnaa, ii, 70. 
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nothing better than to “trail” him down to the Seine and throw 
him in. If the victim chanced to be a “town-dweller,” the 
Parisians entered his house and carried off all his goods, and his 
wife and children were fortunate if they escaped with their 
lives, With the best intentions, Marshal Montmorency could 
not put a stop to these excesses; he scarcely succeeded in pro- 
tecting the households of foreign ambassadors from being in- 
volved in the fate of French Protestants.’ Yet the same men 
that were ready at any time to imbue their hands in the blood 
of an innocent Huguenot, were full of commiseration for a Ro- 
man Catholic felon. A shrewd inurderer is said to have turned 
to his own advantage the religions feeling of the people who 
had flocked to see him executed. “Ah! my masters,” he ex- 
claimed when already on the fatal ladder, “T must die now for 
killing a Hnguonot who despised onr Lady ; but as Ihave served 
our Lady always truly, and put my trast in her, so I trust nuw 
she will show some miracle for me.” Thereupon, reports Sir 
Thomas Smith, the people began to murmur abont, his having 
to die for'a Hnguenot, ran to the gallows, beat the hangman, 
and having cut the fellow’s cords, conveyed him away free.” 
Of the triumvirs, at whose instigation the war had arisen, one 
was dead,’ a second was a prisoner in the hands of the enemy, 
the third—the Duke of Guise—alone remained. Navarre had 
died a month before. On the other hand, the Huguenots had 
lost their chief. Yet the war raged without cessation. As soon 
as the Duke of Guise had collected his army and had, at Ram- 
bonillet, explained to the king and court, who had come ont to 
meet him, the course of recent events, he followed the Admiral 
toward Orleans. Invested by the king with the supreme com- 
mand during the captivity of the constable, and leading a vieto- 
rious army, be speedily redueed Etampes and Pithiviers, eap- 


Sir Thomas Smith to Ceci, February 4. 1563, State Paper Office. 

* Same to same, February 26, 1583, State Puper Office. 

+ For Marshal Saint André, who had once gravely suggested in the conneil 
‘the propriety of sewing the queen mother up in a bag and throwing her 
into the river, it ia understood that the Medioi shed few tears. Bruntéme 
and Le Laboureur, Add. aux Mém. de Castelnau, if, 81, The marshal had 
been shot by a victim whom he had deprived of bin possessions by couflsca- 
tion, Tbid., ubi supra, 

Vou. T.—? 
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tured by Condé on his march to Paris. Moantime, Coligny had 
taken a number of places in the vicinity of Orleans, and his 
‘black ridera” had become the terror of the papista of Sclogne.' 
can. Not long after Guise’s approach, fearing that his de- 
rout” sign waa to besioge the city of Orleans, Coligny threw 
himself into it, Iie stay was not long, however. lis German 
cavalry could do nothing in ease of a siege, and would only boa 
burden to the citizens. Besides, he was in want of funds to 
pay them. He resolved, therefore, to atrike buldly for Nor- 
inandy.’ Having persuaded the reiters to dispense with their 
heavy baggage-wagons, which had proved so great an incum- 
cig __ranee on the previons march, he started from Orleans 
Guo on the first of February with four thonsund troupers, 

' leaving his brother D’Andelot as well furnished as 
practicable to snatain the inevitable siege. The lightness of his 
army's equipment preclided the possibility of pursuit; ite 
strength secured it an almost undisputed passage.’ In a fow 
days it had passed Dreux and the scene of the inte battle, and 
at Dives, on the opposite side of the estuary of the Seine from 
Havre, hed received from the English the supplies of money 
which they iad long been desirous of finding ineans to convey 





© Black devils,” Guise calls them ina letter of Jam. 17th. “* ML de Ch&- 
tilion et con dinbles notra sont A Jerjuan.” Miém. de Guise, 508. 

*Goligny had notified the English court of his intention early in January, 
and Cecil entertained high hopes of the result: “A gentleman is arryved at 
Rye, sent from the Adrayrall Chustillion, who sssureth his purpose to prose- 
conte the cause of God and of hin contrey, and meanuth to joyne with our 
power in Normandy, which I trust shall make a spedy end of the whole.” 
Letter to Sir T. Smith, January Mth, Wright, Q. Eliz, i. 121. 

+ How important 2 matter this was, moy be inferred frnm the fact that the 
Admiral took pains to dwell upon it, ina letter to Queen Elizabeth, written 
two ot three days before bia depurture: “+ Advisant au reste vostre Majéstd, 
Madame, que jay fuict oondesvendre les reistres a Inisser tous leur bagages 
et einpechemena en ceate ville (lute non anparceant ouye): de sorte que de- 
dans le dix ou douzieame de ce moys de Febvrier prochain an plus tand, avec 
Vaide de Dieu, nous serons bien prez du Havre de Grace,” ete. Lettor from 
Orleans, Jun. 29, 1563, Forbes, ii. 819. 

«En cest equipage, nous faisions telle diligence, que souvent nous prive- 
nions la renommée de nous mesmes en plusicurs liewx of nous arriviona” 
‘Mém dela None, o. xi. La Noue states the force at two thousand reivers, 
five hundred French horse, and one thousand mounted arquebusiers 
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to the [Inguenots.' The only considerable forces of the Guise 
faction in Normandy were on the banks of the river, too busy 
watching the English at Iavre to be able to spare any troops to 
resist Coligny, Turning his attention to the western shores of 
the province, he svon sueceeded in reducing Pont-?Eveque, Caen, 
Bayeux, Saint Lo, and the prospect, was brilliant of his svon be- 
ing able, in conjunction with Queen Elizabeth's troops, to bring 
all Normandy over to the sido of the prince.” Meanwhile, how- 
over, there were occurring in the centre of the kingdom eventa 
destined to give an entirely different turn to the relations of the 
Huguenots and papists in France. To these we must now direct 
our attention. 

Frangois de Guise, relieved of the admiral’s presence, had 
begun the siege of Orleans four days after the departure of the 
latter for Normandy (on the tifth of February), and manifested 
the utmost determination to destroy the capital city, as it might 
be regarded, of the confederates. Indeed, when the court, then 
sojourning at Blois, in alarm at the reports sent by Marshal do 
Brissac from Rouen, respecting Coligny’s conquests aud his 
own impotence to oppose him, ordered Guieo to abandon his 
undertaking and employ his foress in crushing out the flames 
that had so unexpectedly broken forth in Normandy, the duke 
declined to obey until he should have received further orders, 
and gave so cogent reasons for pursning the siege, that the king 
and his council willingly acquiesced in his plan. Frou his in- 
dependent attitude, however, it is evident that Guise was of 
Pasquier’s mind, and believed he had gained as much of a 
victory in the captnre of the constable, lis friend in arms, but 
dangerous rival at court, taken by the Huguenots at Dreux, as 











1 “Tho 8th of that moneth” (Februsry), says Stow, “the ssid Admirall 
came beforo Hunflew with six thousand horsemon, reisters and others of bin, 
‘owne retinues, beside foatmen, and one hundred horsemen of the countries 
thereabout, and bout sixe of the clocke at night, there was a great peale of 
ordinance shot off at Newhaven (Havre) fora weleomne to the sayd Admirall.” 
Annals (London, 1131), O53, ‘The passage is inseonzately quoted by Weight, 
Queen Eliz , i. 125, no 

+ Hist. des ogi, rét., 
vill, 

3 Mém. do Castelnau, liv. iv., 0. ix 





i. 156, 157; Mém, de Castelnau, liv. 





. vii, and 
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by the capture of the Prince of Condé, his enemy, who had 
fallen into his hands in the saine engagement. 

The city of Orleans, on the north bank of the Loire, was 
protecte'| hy walls originally of no great worth, but considerably 
strengthcned since the outbreak of the civil war. On the oppo- 
ide of the river, a suburb, known as the Porte- 
rean, was fortified by weaker walls, in front of which 
two large bastions had recently been erected. The suburb was 
eomnected with Orleans by means of a bridge acruss the Loire, 
of which the end toward the Portereau was defended by two 
towers of the old medieval construction, known as the “ton- 
relles,” and that toward the city by the city wall and s large 
square tower.” Against the Portereau the duke directed the 
first assault, hoping easily to become miaster of it, and thence 
attack the city from its weakest side. ILis plan proved success- 
fnl beyond his expectations. While making a feint of assailing 
with bis whole army the bastion held by the Gascon infantry, 
he sent a party to seale the bastion guarded by the German 
lansqnenets, who, being taken by surprise, yielded an entrance 
ahnost without striking a blow. In a few minutes the Porte- 
rean was in the hands of Guise, and the bridge was crowded 
with fugitives tunultnously secking a refuge in the city. Or- 
leans itself was nearly involved in the fate of its suburb; for 
the enemy, following close upon the hects of the flecing host, 
was at the very threshold of the “tonrelles,” when D'Andclot, 
called from his sick-bed by the tumult, posting himself at the 
entrance with a few gentlemen in full armor, by hard blows beat 
back the troops, already sanguine of complete success.’ A fow 
days later the “tourelles” themselves were scaled and taken.’ 

‘After so poor a beginning, the small garrison of Orleans had 
\sufficient reason to fear the issue of the trial to which they 












Cupane ot 
the Panteren, 




















' Gineres (Ed. Feugtre), ii. 954; and aga 

* Davila, bk. iii,, p. 89. 

* Castelnau (liv. iv., ©. ix.}, who was present, gives o less graphio account 
‘than Davila (bk. ifi., pp, 85, 80), who was aot. Hist eccléa, des égl. 162, 
ii, 150-161; La None, «. xi, 607-800, 

4 Feb. Sth—the day before Sir Thomas Smith reached Blois. Letter to 
Privy Council, Feb. 17, 1563, State Paper Office; Hist. ecclis. des dgl réf., 
i, 160, 





HL 257, 
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were mbjected. Dut, so far from abandoning their courage, 
they applied themselves with equal assiduity to their religious 
and to their military duties, “Jn addition to the usual sermons 
and the prayers at the guard-houses, public extraordinary 
prayers were made at six o'clock in the morning; at the close 
of which the ministers and the entire people, without exeep- 
tion, botook themselves to work with all: their might upon the 
fortifications, until four in the evening, when every one again 
attended prayers.” Everywhere the utmost devotion was mani- 
fested, women of all ranks sharing with their husbands and 
brothers in the toils of the day, or, if too feeble for these active 
exertions, spending their time in tending the sick and wounded. 

Not only did the Huguenots, when they found their supply 
of lead falling short, make their cannon-balls of bell-metal—of 
whieh the churches and monasteries were doubtless the sonree 

ee and of brass, but they turned this last material to a 
yereteminte nse till now, it would appear, unheard of. “I have 
learned this day, the fifteenth instant, of the Span- 
iards,” wrote the English ambassador from the royal court, 
which was at a safe distance, in the city of Blois, “ that they of 
Orleans shoot brass which is hollow, and so devised within that 
when it falls it opens and breaks into many pieces with a great 
fire, and hurts and kills all who are about it. Which isa new 
device and very terrible, for it pierces the house first, and 
breaks at the last rebound. Every man in ePortereau is fain to 
nin away, they cannot tell whither, when they sce where the 
shot falls.”* 

It could not, however, be denied that there was much reason 
for discouragement in the general condition of the Protestant 
tinmuence re. canse throughont the country. Of the places so 
venm rilliantly acquired in the spring of the preceding 
year the grentor part had been lost. Normandy and Langue- 


? Hist. cocléa, “den 6 ref, Hl 168, 

* Sir Thomas Smith to the Privy Council, Feb. 15th and 17th, 1505, State 
Paper Office. Calendar, pp. 1:8, 141, It is now known, of course, that bombs 
had been occasionally nsed tong before 1563, by the Arabs in Spain, and 
other, Bot this kind of missilo was practically a novelty, and waa not 
adopted in ordinary warfare till near « century later. 
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doc were the only bright spots on the map of France. Lyons 
still remained in the power of the Huguenots, in tho south- 
east ; but, thongh repeated assaults of the Duke of Nemours 
had been repuleed, it was threatened with a siege, fur which it 
was but indifferently prepared.’ Des Adrets, the fierce chief- 
tain of the lower Rhéne, had recently revealed his real character 
more clearly by betraying the cause he had sullied by his bar- 
barons advocacy, and was now in confinement. Indeed, every- 
thing seemed to point to a speedy and complete overthrow of 
an tndertaking which had cost so much labor and suffering,’ 
when an unexpected event produced an entire revulution in the 





Vt was at a most trying moment—when M. de Soubise, the Protestant 
governor, founil that only two woeks’ provisions remained In the city, and 
therefore felt compelled to istue an order to force some 7.000 non-combat- 
ante—wonen, children, ond the poor—to leave Lyous, that Viret, the Hugue- 
not pastor, had au opportauity to display the great nscendency which his emai 
nent piety and discretion had secured bim overall ranks in society. According 
to the newly published Memoirs of Soubise, Viret boldly remonstrated against 
an act which was equivalent to a surrender of thousands of defenceless per- 
eons to certain butchery, and declered that tho ordinary rules of military 
necessity did not apply to a war like this, “in which the poorest bas an 
interest, since we are fighting for the liberty of our consciences,” adding his 
own nsturance that help would come from some other quarter. Finally the 
governor yiclded, saying: “Even should it turn out ill and my reputation 
suffer, as though I had not dono my duty as a captain, yet, at your word, T 
will do as you ask, being well assured that God will bless my act.” Bull 
xxiii, (1874), 497, It will be remembered that Pierre Viret had been the able 
coadjutor of Farel in the reformation of Geneva. twenty-eight years betore. 
‘The sicge of Lyons was made the subject of a lengthy song by Antoine Du 
Plain ireprinted in the Chansonnier Huguenot, 220 seq.), coutaining not a 
few bistorical data of Importance. 

1 Nous venous maintenaus deatre odvertyz de Lion par M. de Soubize, 
comme le Baron des Adrez, ayant esté practiqué par M de Nemours, avoit 
complaté de faire entrer quelque gendarmerie et gens de piel de M. de Ne- 
smouta dedans Romnmans, ville du Daulpbing : dont il a esté empesch: par le 
sieur de Mouvans, et par la noblesse du pays; qui s¢ sont salsiz de en per- 
sonne. et le ont mené prisonnier & Valence, pour le envayer en Languedoc 
devers mon frere, nagndres cardinal de Chastillon, et Monsiear de Crussol 
(qui ont presque delivré tout Ie dict pays do Languedoe deta tyrannie des 
ennemys de Dien et du Roy) fin de Ie faire punir. ct servir Vexemple aux 
autres deserteurs de Dieu. de lear debvoir. et de la pattie.” Admiral Coligny 
to Queen Elizabeth, Orleans, January 29, 1568, Forbes. 11, 320, 

* The gloomy picture is painted by Henri Martin, x. 158, eto. 
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attitude of the contending parties and in the purposes of the 
leaders. 

This ovent was tho assassination of Frangois de Guise. On 
the evening of the eighteenth of February, 1563, in company 
Amaninaien With @ gentleman or two, he was riding the round of 
$f Francon his works, and arranging for a general attack on the 

morrow. So confident did he feel of success, that he 
had that morning written to the queen mother, it is said, that 
within twenty-four hours he would send her news of the cap- 
ture of Orleans, and that he intended to destroy the entire 
population, making no discrimination of age or sex, that the 
very memory of the rebellious city might be obliterated.’ Ata 
lonely spot on the road, a man on horseback, who had been lying 
in wait for him, suddenly made his appearance, and, after dis- 
charging a pistol at him from behind, rode rapidly off, before 
the dnke’s escort, taken up with the duty of assisting him, had 
had time fo make any attempt to apprehend the assassin, Three 
balls, with which the pistol was loaded, had lodged in Guise’s 
shoulder, and the wound, from the first considered dangerous, 
proved mortal within six days. The murderer lad apparently 
made guod his escape; but a strange fatality seemed to attend 
him. During the darkness he became so confused that, after 
riding all night, he found himself almost at the very place where 
the deed of blood had been committed, and was compelled to 
rest himeclf and his jaded horse at a house, where he was ar- 
rested on suspicion by some of Gnuise’s soldiers. Taken before 
their snperior officers, he boldly avowed lis guilt, and boasted 
of what he had done. Tis name he gave as Jean Poltrot, and 
he claimed to be lord of Mérey, in Angoumois; but he was 
better known, from his dark complexion and his familiarity 
with the Spanish language, by the sobriquet of “ L’Espagnolet.” 





‘This statement does not rest upon any documentary proof that T am 
aware of. It is, however, vouched for by the Hist. ecclés. dea ¢ iL 
162, Moreover, Admiral Colizny, in his later defence, expreasly states, ** on 
the testimony of men worthy of belief," that Guive “was accustomed to 
‘boast that, on the captare of the city, he would spare none of the inhsbitanta, 
and that no respest would be paid to age or sex.” Jean de Serres, ili, 29; 
Mém. de Condé, tv. 48, 
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He was an excitable, melancholy man, whose mind, continually 
brooding over the wrongs his country and faith had experienced 
at the hands of Guise, had imbibed the fanatical notion that it 
was his special calling of God to rid the world of “the butcher 
of Vassy,” of the single execrable head that was acconntable 
for the torrents of blood which had for a year been flowing in 
every part of Franco. 

After having been a page of M. d’Aubeterre, father-in-law 
of the Huguenot leader Soubise, Mérey, at the beginning of 
the civil war, had been sent by the daughter of D’Aubeterre to 
her husband, then with Condé at Orleana. Subsequently he 
had accompanied Soubise on his adventuroug ride with a few 
followers from Orleans to Lyons, when the latter assumed com- 
mand in behalf of the Huguenots. Soubise appears to have 
valned him highly as one of those reckless youths that court 
rather than shin personal peril, while he shared the common 
impression that the lad was little better than a fool. “True, for 
years—ever since the tumult of Amboise, where his kinsman, 
La Renandie and another relative had been killed—Mérey had 
been constantly boasting to all whom he met that he would kill 
the Duke of Guise; but those who heard him “made no more 
account of his words than if he had boasted of his intention to 
obtain the imperial crown.” ’ 

Ile had given expression to his purpose-at Lyons, in the pres- 
ence of M. de Soubise, the Hugnenot governor, and again to 
Admiral Coligny before he started on his expedition to Nor- 
mandy. Bnt the Huguenot generale evidently imagined that 
there was nothing in the speech beyond the prating of a silly 
braggart. Soubise, indeed, advised him to attend to his own 
duties, and to leave the deliverance of France to Almighty 
God; but neither the admiral nor the soldiers, to whom he 
often repeated the threat, paid any attention to it. In short, 
he was regarded as one of those frivolous characters, of whom 
there is an abundance in every camp, who expect to acquire 
s cheap notoriety by extravagant stories of their past or 
‘prospective achievements, but never snceeed in earning more, 








} Miém, de Soubise, Bulletin, xxiii. (1874) 499, 
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with all their pains, than the contempt or incredulity of their 
listeners, Still, Poltrot was a man of some value as a scout, 
and Coligny had employed him? for the purpose of obtaining 
information respecting the cnemy's movements, and had fur- 
nished him at one time with twenty crowns to defray his ex- 
penses, at another with a hundred, to procure himself a horse. 
The spy had made his way to the Roman Catholic camp, and, 
by pretending to follow the example of others in renouncing 
his Huguenot associations, had conciliated the duke’s favor to 
sneh an extent that he excited no suspicion before the commis- 
sion of the treacherous act. 

But, if Poltrot was a fanatic, he was not of the stuff of which 
martyrs are made. When questioned in the presenco of the 
Eeecutton ot queen and council to discover his accomplices, his 
Paine” "constancy wholly forsook him, and he said whatever 
was suggested. Tn particular he accused the adiniral of having 
paid him to execute the deed, and Beza of having instigated 
him by holding forth the rewards of another world, La Roche- 
foncauld, Soubise, and others were criminated to a minor degree. 
During his confincment in the prisous of tho Parisian parlia- 
ment, to which he was removed, he continually contradicted 
himself. But his weakness did not save him. He was con- 
demned to be burned with red-hot pincers, to be torn asunder by 
four horses, and to be quartered. Before the execution of this 
frightful sentence, he was, by order of the court, put to torture, 
But, instead of reiterating his former accusations, he retracted 
almost every point.’ To purchase a few moments’ reprieve, he 








‘Not without some hesitation, howover. So little confidence in bis good 
judgment did his frivolous appearance inspire, that Coligny observed: ‘+1 
would not trust him, without knowing him better than I do, had not Mon- 
sicur de Soubise sent him to me.” Mem. de Soubise, Bulletin, xxiii. (1874) 
32, 

* The Precis verbal of Poltrot's examination just before his death, March 
18th, is inserted in the Hist, ecol’a, des (gl. réf., fi. 187-198. In this he de- 
clares that his fiat testimony waa false and extorted by the fear of death, and 
exculpates Scubise. Beza, Coligny, etc., from having instigated bim. He suys 
that when put to torture he will say anything the questioners want him to. 
Accordingly, when so tortured, he accuses them, and when released a moment 
atter the horses have begun to rend him In pieces, be coujures up a plot of 
the Huguenots to sack Paris, eto. May It not properly be asked, what such 
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sought an interview with the first president of the parliament, 
Christopher de Thou; and we have it upon the anthority of 
that magistrato’s son, the author of an imperishable history of 
his times, that, entering into greater detail, Poltrot persisted 
constantly in exenlpating Sonbise, Coligny, and Beza. A few 
minutes later, beside himself with terror and not knowing what 
he said in his delirium, he declared the admiral to be innocent ; 
then, at the very moment of execution, he accused not only him, 
but his brother, D'Andelot, of whom he had said little or noth- 
ing before.’ 

Coligny heard in Normandy the report of the atrocious charges 
that had been wrung from Poltrot. Copies of the assassin’s 





and he thus became acquainted with the particulars 

ries, of the accusation. With Beza and La Rochefoucanld, 
who were with him at Caen, he published, on the twelfth of 
March, a long and dignified defence. The reformer for himself 
declared, that, although he had more than once seen persons ill- 
disposed toward the Duke of Guise because of the mmrders per- 
petrated by him at Vasey, he had never been in favor of pro- 
ceeding against him otherwise than by the ordinary wethods of 
law. For this reason he had gone to Monceaux to solicit 
justice of Charles, of his mother, and of the King of Navarre. 
But the hopes which the queen mother’s gracious auswer had 
excited were dashed to the earth by Guise’s violent resort to 
arms. Lolding the duke to be the chief author and promoter of 
the present troubles, he admitted that he had a countless num- 
ber of times prayed to God that Ie wonld eithor change bis 
heart or rid the kingdom of him. But he appealed to the tes- 
tinony of Madaino de Ferrare (Renée de France, the mother- 
in-law of Guise), and all who had ever heard him, when he said 








testimony aa this is worth? Por or against Coligny, volumes of it would not 
affect hia character in our estimation. 

' The direct testimony of Jacques Auguste de Thou, on a matter with which 
he wns cvidently intimately acquainted Lhrough fis father, is unimpeachable, 
and will outweigh with every unprejudiced mind all the stories of Davil 
Castelnau, ete., founded on mere report. De Thou, Histoire uni 
iti, 408, 
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that never had ho publicly mentioned tho duke by name. As 
for Poltrot himself, he had never met hin. 

The adiniral hitnself was not less frank. Ever since the 
-masaaere of Vasey he had regarded Gniso and his party as com- 
mon enemies of God, of the king, and of the public tranquillity ; 
but never, npon his life and his honor, had he approved of such 
attacks as that of Poltrot. Indeed, he had steadfastly employed 
his influence to deter men from executing any plots against the 
life of the duke; until, being duly informed that Guise and 
Saint André had incited men to undertake to assassinate Condé, 
D'Andelot, and himself, he had desisted from expressing his 
opposition. The different articles of the confession he pro- 
eeeded to answer one by one; and he forwarded his reply to 
the court with a letter to Catharine de’ Medici, in which he ear- 
nestly entreated hor that the life of Poltrot might be spared 
until the restoration of peace, that he might be confronted with 
him, and an investigation be inade of the entire matter before 
unsuspected judges.“ But do not imagine,” he added, “that I 
speak thus because of any regret for the death of the Duke of 
Guise, which I esteem the greatest of blessings to the realm, to 
the Chureh of God, to myself and my family, and, if improved, 
the means of giving rest to the kingd 

The adiiral’s frankness was soverely criticised by some of 
his friends. Le was advised to suppross those axpressions that 
wore liablo to be perverted to his injury, but he declared his 
reeolution to abide by the consequences of a clear statement of 
the trath. And indeed, while the worldly wisdom of Coligny’s 
consors has reecived # species of justification in the avidity 
with which his sincere avowals havo been employed as the 
basis of graver accusations which he repelled, the candor of 
his defence has set upon hig words the indelible impress of ve- 
racity which following ages can never fail to read aright. That 
Catharine recognized his innocence is evident from tho very 























) Poltrot’s pretended confession of Feb, 26th, at Camp Srint Tlilaire, near 
Saint Mesmin, with the replies signed by Coligny. la Rochefonunuld, aml T 
to exch separate article, is ineortod in fall in Mém, de Conds. iv. 285 
and the Hist. ecclés. des él. réf., ii. 176-186. Coligny’s letter to 
ibid., ii. 186, 187, Mém, de Condé, iv. 808, 
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act by which she endeavored to make him appear guilty. He 
had begged that Poltrot might be spared till aftor the conelu- 
sion of peace, that he might himself have an opportunity to 
vindicate his innocence by confronting him in the presence of 
impartial judges. It was Catharine’s interest, she thonght, to 
confirm her own power by attaching a stigma to the honor of 
the Chitillons, and so depriving them of much of their influ- 
ence in the state’ Accordingly, on Thursday, the eighteenth 
of Mareh, Pultrot was put to death and his month sealed for- 
ever to further explanations. The next day the Edict of Paciji- 
cation was signed at Amboise.* After all, it is evident that 
Coligny’s innocence or guilt, in this particular instance, must be 
judged by his entire course and his well-known character. If 
his life bears marks of perfidy and duplicity, if the blood of the 
innocent can be found upon his ekirta, then must the verdict of 
posterity be against him. But if the careful examination of hia 
entire public life, as well as the history of his private relations, 
reveals a character not only above reproach, but the purest, 
most beneficent, and most patriotic of all that France can boast 
in political stations in the sixteenth century, the confused and 
contradictory allegations of an enthusiast who had not comited 
the cost of his daring attempt—allegations wrung from him by 
threats and torture—will not be allowed to weigh for an instant 
against Coligny’s simple denial.” 


‘That Catharine de’ Modici was no very sinoere mourner for Guise is sat 
ficiently certain ; and it is well known that there were those wito believed her 
to have instigated his murder (Sea Mim. de Tavaunes, Pet. od., ii. 394). 
‘This ts nov surprising when we reeall che fact hat almost every great erie 
or casualty that occurred in France, for the space of a generation, was ascribed 
to her evil influence. Still tho Viscount de Tavaunes makes too great w draft 
upon onr eredulity, when he pretends that she made o frank admission of 
guilt to his father.“ Depuis, au voyage de Bayonne, passant par Dijon, elle 
dit am sienr do Tavannes: *Ceax da Guiso se vouloient faire roys, je les en 
ay bien gardé devant Orléans.’ The expression ‘* devant Orléans” ean banily 
be tortured into n reference ta anything else than Guise's aseassination, 

Tentirely agree with Prof. Baum (Theodor Bera, ii. 719) in regarding 
“this single cireumstance as more than sulficient to demonstrate both the in- 
nocence af Coligny and his asweiates, and the conscivusly guilty fabrication 
of the accusations." 

‘Besides the authorities already referred to, the Journal of Bruslart, Mém. 
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Of the Dake of Gnise the estimates formed by his contempo- 
varies differed as widely as their political and religions views. 
zs With the Abbé Bruslart he was “the mist virtnons, 
Riso” heroic, and magnanimons prince in Europe, who for 

his courage was dreaded by sill foreign nations.” To 
the anthor of the history of the reformed churehes his am- 
bition and presumption seemed to have obscured all his virtues." 
The Roman Catholic preachers regarded his death as a stu- 
pendons calamity, a mystery of Divine providence, which they 
could only interpret by supposing that the Alnighty, jealous of 
the confidence which His people reposed rather in His creature 
than in Himself, had removed the Duke of Guise in order to 
take the canse of His own divinity, of His spouse the Church, of 
the king and kingdom, under His own protection.” ‘The Bishop 
of Riez wrote and published a highly colored account of the 
duke’s last words and actions, in the must approved style of 
such posthunons records, and introdneed edifying specimens 
of a theological learning; which, until the moment of his 
wounding, Guise had certainly never possessed, making him, of 
course, persist to the end in protesting his innocence of the 
guilt of Vassy.? The Protestants, while giving him credit for 
some compunctions of conscience for his persecuting career, and 
willingly admitting that, but for his pernicious brother, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, he might have run a far different course, 
wero compelled to view his death as a great blessing ty France. 











de Condé, i. 12, 124; Davila, bi. iti, 86, 87; Claude Haton, i. 322, ete. ; 
J. de Serres, ii, 348-315; and Pasquier, Lettres (CEuvres choisies), ii, 258, 
may bo conmnlted with odvantage. Prof, Baum’s scoount is, aa usual, vivid, 
accurate, and instructive (Theodor Bera, ii 706, ete.). Varillas, Anquetil, eto., 
are scarcely worth examining. There is the ordinary amount of blundering 
about the simplest matters of chronology. Davila places the wounding of 
Guise on the 24th of February, hie death three days Inter, ata, 

'Mém de Condé, i. 124; Hist, eocléa’ des égl réf,, ii, 164. 

* Claude Haton, i. 825, 326. 

* See Riez’s letter to the king, reprinted in Mém. de Condé, iv. 248-285, and 
{a Cimber and Danjou's invaluable collection of contemporary pamphlets and 
docaments, ¥. 171-201; Hist, ecclés. des égl. réf., ii. 164, 

‘Hist. ecelés. des égl. réf, uli supra, Thera in extant an affecting letter 
froma the oged ante of Fervara to Galvin, in which he complains with deep 
feeling of the reformed, and especially their preachers, for the severity with 
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A famons incident, illustrating the perils to which the Hugne- 
nots of the contral provinces were subjected during the siege, ia 
too characteristic to be passed over in silence. More than once, 
in the course of the war, the town and castle of Mon- 
targis, the Duchess of Ferrara’s residence, had been 
threatened on account of the asylum it afforded to 
defenccless Protestants flocking thither from all quarters. When 
the minds of the Roman Catholics had become exasperated by 
nine or ten months of civil war, they formed a sottled determi- 
nation to break up this “ nest of Ilugnenots.” Accordingly the 
Baron de la Garde—Captain Poulain, of Mérindol memory— 
brought an order, in the king's name, from tho Duke of Guiso, 
at that time before the walls of Orleans, commanding Renée to 
leave Montargis, which had become important for military pur 
poses, and to take up her abode at Fontainebleau, St. Germain, 








which even after his death they attacked the memory of her eon-inlaw, and 
even apoke of his eterual condemnation as an ascertained fact, “I know,” 
she said, “that he waa a pereentor; but I do net know, nor, to speak freely, 
do T believe that he wus roprobated of God; for be gave sigus to tie oon- 
trary before hin death. But they want this not to be mentioned, and they 
desire to shut the mouths of those who know it.” Cimber et Danjon, v. 899, 
ete, Calvin's reply of the 24th of January, 1564, is admusable for its kind, 
yet fin tone (Bounet, Lettres frans. de Calvin, ti, 530, ote., Calvin's Letters, 
‘Am, edit. iv. 352, ete.), He freely condemned the beatification of the King 
of Navarre, while the Duke ot Guise waa consigned to perdition, The for- 
mer Was an tpustale; the Inter nu open enemy of the truth of the Gospel 
trom the very beginning. Indeed. to pronounce upon the doam of a fellow. 
sinner was both rush and presumptuous, for there is but one Judge before 
whose seat we ull inust give uccouns Yet, in condemning the authors of the 
horrible troubles that bad bofallen France, and which all God's children bad 
felv scarecly lesa poignantly than Renée herself. sprung though she was from 
the royal stock, it was impossible not ta condemn the duke * who bad kindled 
the fire.” Yeo, for bimeelf, althongh he had nlways prayed God to show 
Guine uercy, the reformer avowed, in almost the very words of Beza, that 
he bad often desired that Gol would lay His hand upon the duke to free His 
Church of bim, untess He wonld convert him. ‘And yet Icon protest,” he 
added, “that but for me, before the war. active and energetic men would 
have exerted themselves to destroy bim from the face of the eatth, whom 
my sole exhortation restrained.”” 

Some of the composers of Huguonot ballada were bitter enongh in their 
references to Guiee’s denth and pompous funeral; seo, among others, the 
songs in the Chansonnier Huguenot, pp. 253 and 257. 
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or Vincennes. The duchess replied that it was idle to say that 
a0 weak a place as Montargis could, without extensive repairs, bo 
of any military importance; and that to remove to any place in 
the vicinity of Paris would bo to expose herself to assassination 
by the fanatical populace. She therefore sent Poulain back to 
the king for further instructions. Meantime, Poulain was fol- 
lowed by Malicorne, a creature of the duke’s, at the head of 
some partisan troops. ‘This presumptuous officer had the im- 
pertinence to demand the immediate surrender of the castle, 
and went so far as to threaten to turn some cannun against it, in 
case of her refusal. But he little nnderstood the virile courage 
of the woman with whom he had to do. ‘ Malicorne,” she 
answered him, “take care what you undertake. There is not a 
man in this kingdom that can command me but the king. If 
sou attempt what yon threaten, I shall place mysol first pon 
the breach, that I may find out whether you will be andacions 
enough to kill a king’s daughter. Moreover, I am not so ifl- 
vonnected, nor so little loved, but that I have the means of 
making the punishment of your temerity folt by you and your 
offspring, even to the very babes in the cradle.” The upstart 
captain was not prepared for snch a reception, and, after alleg- 
ing his commission as the excuse for the insolence of his con- 
duct, delayed an enterprise which the wound and subsequent 
death of Guise entirely broke off.' Montargis continued during 
this and the next civil wars to be a safe refuge for thousauds of 
distressed Protestants. 

A great obstacle to the conclusion of peace was removed by 


' Hist, eccléa, des égl. rét., il. 285, 286, The story is well told in Memo- 
Hale of Renée of France, 215-217. De Thon (liv. xxx). iti 17, has ineor- 
reetly placed this occurrence among the events of the firat nanths of the war. 
‘Daring the second war Brantime once «topped to pay hia respects to Renée, and 
saw in the castle over 300 Huguenots that had fled there for security. Ina letter 
of May 10, 1503, Galvin apeaka of her aa ‘the nursing mother of the poor 
saints driven out of their homes and knowing not whither to go,” and ns having 
made her castle what u prnoess looking only to this world would regard 
almost an insult to have it called—' God's hostelry” or ‘hospital ” (ung 
hostel-Dien). God had, as it were, called upon her by there 











teams, iv. 814). 
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Guise’s death. There was no one in the Roman Catholic camp 
to take his place. The panegyric pronounced upon the duke by 
the English ambassador, Sir Thomas Smith, may perhapa be 
esteemed somewhat extravagant, but has at least the merit of 
coming from one whose sympathies were decidedly adverse to 
him. “The papists have lost their greatest stay, hope, and 
comfort. Many noblemen and gentlemen did follow the eamp 
and that faction, rather for the love of him than for any other 
zeal or affection. Ile was indeed the best captain or general in 
all France, some will say in all Christendom ; for he had all the 
propertics which belong [to], or are to be wished in a general: 
a ready wit and well advised, a body to endure pains, a courage 
to forsake no dangerous adventures, use and experience to con- 
duct any army, much courtesy in entertaining of all men, great 
eloquence to utter all his mind. And he was very liberal: hoth 
of money and honor to young gentlemen, captains, and soldiers : 
whereby he gat so much love and admiration amonget the 
nobility and the soldiers in France, that I think, wow he is 
gone, many gentlomen will forsake the camp; and they begin 
to drop away already. Then he was eo earnest and so fully 
persuaded in his religion, that he thought nothing evil done 
that maintained that sect; and therefore the papists again 
thongitt nothing evil bestowed upon him; all their money and 
treasure of the Church, part of their lands, even the honor of 
the crown of France, they could have found in their hearts to 
have given him. And 60 all their joy, hope, and conifort one 
little stroke of a pistolet hath taken away! Such a vanity God 
can show men’s hope to be, when it pleaseth Ilim.?* 

Of the four generals on the Roman Catholic side under 
whose auspices the war began, three were dead and the fonrth 
was in captivity. The treasury was exhausted. The interest 
of old debts was loft unpaid; new debts had been contracted. 


' Despatch to the queen, Blois. February 26, 1583, Forbes, State Papers. i 

340. “Of the thre things that did tet this realme to come to unity avd 

. accorde,” adds Smith, **T take th'one to he taken away, How th’ other two 

wil be now enlved—th’ one that the papints may relent somwhat of their per- 

tinacie, and the Protestante have som afflannce or trast in there doengs, and 
0 th’ one live with th’ other in quiet, I do not yet 0,” 
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Less than half the king’s revenues were available on account of 
the places which the Huguenots held or threatened. The 
alienation of one hundred thousand livres of income from eecle- 
siastical property had been recently ordered, greatly to the 
annoyance of the clergy. The admiral’s progress had of late 
been so rapid that but two or three important places of lower 
Normandy remained in friendly hands. After the reduction of 
these he would move down through Maine and Anjon to Or- 
Jeans, with better force than had been marshalled at Dreux ;* 
the English wonld gain ench a foothold on French soil as it 
would be difficult to induce them to relinquish. And where 
conld competent generals be seenred for the prosecution of hos- 
tilities? The post of lientenant-general, now vacant, had, in- 
deed, been offered to the Duke Christopher of Wartemberg; 
but what prospect was there that a Protestant would consent to 
conduct a war against Protestants?” 

Catharine was urgent for an immediate conclusion of peace. 
For the purpose of fixing ite conditions, Condé was brought, 
pateensions Tuder a strong guard, to the eamp of the army before 
for peso Oriana, and, on the small “Isle aux Bonviers” in the 
middle of the Loire, he and the constable, released on their 
honor, held a preliminary interview on Sunday, the seventh of 
March, 1563.2 At first there seemed little prospect of hanno- 
nizing their discordant pretensions; for, if the question of the 
Temoval of the triumvirs had lost ull its practical importance, 
the old bone of contention remained in the re-establishinent of 
the Edict of Jannary. On this point Montioreney was in- 
flexible. He had been the prime instrument in expelling Prot- 








1 Mém. de Castelona, liv, fy,, ¢. xii. ; Duvila, bk. fil. 88; Journal de Brna- 
lart, Mim, de Condé, i. 194; Letter of Catharine to Gonnor, March 34, ibid, 
fv. 27; Hist, eccl’a., ii, 200. 

* Rascalon, Catharine's agent, proffered the dignity in a letter of the 18th 
of March, and the duke declined it on the 17th of the same month. At the 
same tisne he gave come wholesome advice respecting the observance of the 
Edict, etc. Hint. ecclie,, ii, 165-168, 

2Ta Royne . y asi vivement procedé. que ayant ordonné que sur 
Js foy de l'un et de l'autre nous nous entreveorions en I'Isle aux Bouvier, 
joignant presque les murs de ceste ville, dimenche dernier cela fut execaté.” 
Condé to Sir Thomas Smith, Orleans, March 11, 1463, Forbes, fi. 355. 

Vou. 11.8 
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estantism from Paris, and had distinguished himself by burning 
the places of worship. It could hardly be expected that he 
shonld rebuild what he had eo laboriously torn down. And, 
whatever had been his first intentions, Condé proved less tena- 
cious than might have been anticipated from his previous pro- 
fessions. The fact was, that the younger Bourbon was not proof 
against the wiles employed with eo much success against his 
elder brother. Flattered by Catharine, he was led to suppose 
that after all it made little difference whether the full demands 
of the Lnguonots were expressly granted in the edict of pacifiea- 
tion or not. The queen mother was resolved, eo he was assured, 
to confer upon him the dignity and office of lientenant-general, 
left vacant by Navarre’s death. When this should be his, it 
would be easy to obtain every practical concession to which the 
Huguenots were entitled. 80 inuch pleased was the court with 
the ardor he displayed, that he was at last permitted to go to 
Orleans on his own princely parole, in order to consult his con- 
federates. 

The Huguenot ministers whose advice he first asked, seeing 
his irresolution, were the more decided in opposing any terms 
that did not expressly recognize the Edict of January. Seventy- 
two united in a letter (on the ninth of March, 1563), in which 
they begged him not to permit the cause to suffer disaster at his 
hands, and rather to insure an extension. than snbmit to an 
abridgment of the liberty promised by the royal ordinance.’ 
From the ministers, however, Condé went to the [nguenot 
“noblesse,” with whom his arguinents of expediency had more 
weight, and who, weary of the length and privations of the war, 
and content with securing their own privileges, readily accepted 
the conditions reprobated by the ministers. The pacification 
was accordingly agreed upon, on the twelfth of March, and 


‘Hist, eccléa, des gl réf , i. 170, 171, Coupled with demaands for the res. 
titution of the ediet without restriction or modification, the prohibition of in- 
multa, the protection of the churches, the permission to hold synods, the re- 
cogainon of Protestant marriages, and that the religion be no longer styled 
“new.” ‘inasmuch os it is founded on the ancient teaching of the Prophets 
and Apostles,” we find the Huguenot ministers, truo tu the spirit of the age, 
tazisting upon “the rigorous punishment of all Atheists, Libertines, Anabap. 
tista, Servetists, and other heretics and schismatioe.” 
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officially published in the form of a royal edict, dated at Am- 
boise, on the nineteenth of March, 1563. 

Charles the Ninth, by advice of his mother, the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, the Princes of Condé and La Roche-aur-Yon, the 
gaitarre, Dukes of Montmorency, Aumale, and Montpensier, 
Siiny aor and other members of his privy council, grants, in this 
eel document, to all barons, chatellains, and gentlemen 
possessed of the right to administer “ hante justice,” permission 
to celebrate in their own houses the worship of “the religion 
which-they call reformed” in the presence of their families and 
retainers, The possessora of minor fiefs could enjoy the same 

ivilege, but it extended to their families only. In every bail- 
‘k or sénéchaussée, the Protestants should, on petition, re- 
ceive one city in whose suburbs their religious services might be 
held, and in all cities where the Protestant religion was exer- 
cised on the seventh of March of the present year, it should 
continue in one or two places inside of the walls, to be desig- 
nated hereafter by the king. The Huguenots, while secured in 
their liberty of conscience, were to restore all churches and ec- 
clesiastical property which they might have seized, and were 
forbidden to worship according to their rites in the city of Paris 
or ita immediate neighborhood. The remaining articles of the 
peace were of a more personal or temporary interest. Foreign 
troops were to be speedily dismissed; the Protestant lords to be 
fully reinstated in their former honors, offices, and possessions ; 
prisoners to be released; insults based npon the events of the 
war to be summarily punished. And Charles declared that he 
held his good consin, the Prince of Condé, and all the other 
lords, knights, gentlemen, and burgesses that had served under 
him, to be his faithful subjects, believing that what they had 
done was for good ends and for his service.' 

Sneh wasthe Edict of Amboise—a half-way measure, very dif- 
ferent from that which was desired on cither side. The English 
ambassador declared he could find no one, whether Protestant or 





iwi 











1 The text of the edict af Amboise in given by Tmmbert, Recueil des ano. 
lois franc., xiv. 185-140; J. do Serres, ii. S47-357; Hist. eoolés. des égl, rét.. 
il, 178-176 ; Agrippa d’ Aubigné, i. (liv. {ii.) 199-105. See Pasquier, Lettres 
{Guyres choisies), if, 260. 
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papist, that liked tho “accord,” or thonght it would last three 
sr troms Weeks. And he added, by way of warning to Coligny 
Smitixre- and Condé: “ What you, who are the heads and rulers, 
wonsumne- do, I cannot tell; but every man thinketh that it is 
but 9 traine and a deceipt to sever the one of you from another, 
and all of you from this stronghold [Orleans], and then thei will 
talke with’ yon after another sorte.”' He urged the Huguenots 
to learn a lessun from the fate of Bourges, Rouen, and other 
cities which had admitted the “ papists,” and to consider that 
these fine articles came from the queen mother, the Cardinals 
of Bourbon, Ferrara, and Guise, and others like them, who de- 
sired to take the Protestants like fish in a net. And he gave 
D'Andelot the significant hint—very significant it was, in view 
of what afterwards befell his brother Gaspard—that the report 
spread by the enemy respecting Poltrot’s confession was only a 
preparation that, in case any of the Huguenot noblenen should 
be asstssinated, i might be said that the deed hud been done in 
just revenge by the Guises, who would not hesitate to sacrifies 
them either by force or by treason.” 

Of the other party, Catharine de’ Medici alone was jubilant 
over the edict. On the contrary, the Roman Catholic people 
of Paris regarded it as an approval of every sort of impicty and 
wicked action, and the parliament would register it only after 
repeated commands (on the twenty-seventh of March), and then 
with a formal declaration of its reluctance.’ But no one was 
caimratn 80 tmuch disappointed as the admiral. Hastening 

sppoinime:. from Normandy to Orleans, he reached that city on 
the twenty-third of March, only to find that the peace had been 
fully concinded several days before. In the council of the con- 
federates, the next day, he spoke his mind freely. He remind- 
ed Condé that, from the very commencement of hostilities, the 


"mith to the queen, April 1, 1868, in Duc d’Aumale, Princes de Condé, 1 
Documents, 439, 

* Smith to D'Andelot, March 18, 1568, State Paper Office, 

4 Journal de Bruslart, Mém. de Condé, i, 125: ‘'de expresso Regis mandato 
Iteratia vicibus facto,” Claude Haton is scarcely more complimentary than 
Bruslart; ‘olle (la paix) estoit faicte du tout au désavantage de l'honneur de 
Dien, de la religion catholioquo ct de l'authorité du jeune roy ot xepos public 
de son royaume.” Mémotres, i, 827, 328. 
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triumvirs had offered the restoration of the Edict of January 
with the exclusion of the city of Paris; and that never had af- 
fairs stood on a better footing than now,’ when two of the three 
chief authors of the war were dead, and the third was a 
But the poor had eurpaseed the rich in devotion; the ci 
given the example to the nobles. In restricting the number of 
churches to one in a bailiwick, the prince and his counsellors 
had mined more churches by a single stroke of the pen than all 
the forces of their enemies could have overthrown in ten years. 
Coligny'’s warm remonstrance was heard with some regret for 
the precipitancy with which the arrangement had been made; 
but it was too late. The peace was signed. Besides, Condé 
was confident that he would soon occupy his brother’s place, 
when the [Luguenots would vbtain all their demands. 

But while the prince refused to draw back from the articlea 
of peace to which he had pledged himself, he consented to visit 
the queen mother in company with the admiral, and endeavor 
to remove sume vf the restrictions placed upon Protestant wor- 
ship. And Catharine was too well satistied with her snacess in 
restoring peace, to refuse the most pressing of the admiral’s re- 
quests. However, she took good care that none of her promises 
should be in writing, much less be incorporated in the Edict of 
Pacification. ‘The prince and the admyrall,” wrote the special 
envoy Middlemore to Queen Elizabeth, “have bene’twice with 
the quene mother since my commynge hyther, where the admi- 
rall hath bene very earnest for a further und larger lybertye in 
the course of religion, and so hath obtayned that there shall be 

VBlizabeth of England was herself, apparently, awakening to the impor- 
tance of the struggle, and new troopa subridized by her would woon haveentered 
France from the German borders. * This day,” writes Cecil to Sir Thomas 
‘Smith, ambassador at Paris, Feb. 27, 1568, “commission passeth hence to 
the comte of Oldenburg ta levy eight thourand footemen and four thousand 
horse, who will, I truste, passe into France with spede and corradg. He jaa 
notable, grave, and puissant captayn, and fully bent to hazard his life in the 
esuse of religion.” Th. Wright, Queen Elizabeth and her Times, i, 125, 
Bat Elizabeth's troops, like Elizabeth's money, came to late. Ot the latter, 
Admiral Coligny plainly told Smith a few weeks later: “If we could bave 
had the money at Newhaven (Havre) but one ziti duies aouer, we would have 
‘talked with them aftor another sorte, and would not hava bene contented with 
thia accord,” Smith to the queen, April 1, 1563, in Duo d’Aumale, i, 439, 
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preachings within the townes in every balliage, wheras before yt 
was aceordyd but in the subarbs of townes only, and that the gen- 
tyimen of the visconte and provoste of Parys shall have in theyr 
houses the same libertye of religion as ys accordyd elzwhere. 
So as the sayd admyrall doth now seame to lyke well inoughe 
that he shewyd by the waye to mislyke ao muche, which was 
the harde articles of religion concludyd upon by the prince in 
hie absence.”' 

On Sunday, the twenty-eighth of March, 1563—the anniver- 
sary of that Sunday which they had kept with so much solem- 
nity at Meanx, on the eve of their march to Orleans—the 
‘Hugnenot nobles and soldiers celebrated the Lord’s Supper, in 
the simple but grand forms of the Geneva liturgy, within the 
walls of the church of the Holy Rood, leng since stripped of its 
idolatrous ornaments, and on the morrow began to disperse to 
the homes frum which for a year they lad been separated.* 
‘rhe German reiters, at the same time, set out on their march 
toward Champagne, whence they soon after retired to their own 
country. 

The war that had just closed undoubtedly constitnted a tirn- 
ing-point in the Huguenot fortunes. The alliance between the 
emisot —persecnted reformers, on the one hand, and the princes 
thewu- of the blood and the nobility of France, on the other, 
had borne fruit, and it was not altogether good fruit. The pa- 
tient confessors, after manfully maintaining their faith through 
an entire generation against savage attack, and gaining many a 
convert from the witnesses of their constancy, had grasped the 
sword thrust into their hands by their more warlike allies. In 
truth, it would be difficult to condemn them ; for it was in self- 
defence, not against rightful authority, but against the tyranny 
of a foreign and hostile faction. Candidly viewing their ciream- 








| Letter from Orleans, March 30. 1563, MSS, State Paper Office, Duc d’Au- 
male, i. 411. 

* Hist, eociés, dea gl. réf., ii. 208, Theodore Beza was the preacher on 
thia occasion, and betrayed his own disappointment by speaking of the liberty 
of religion they bad received aa“ not eo ample, peradventure, aa they would 
wish, yet such as they ought to thank God for.” ‘Smith to the queen, Maroh 81, 
State Paper Office. 
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stances at the distance of three centuries, we can scarcely see how 
they could have acted otherwise than as they did. Yet there was 
much that, humanly speaking, was unfortunate in the conjure- 
ture. War is » horrible remedy at any time. Civil war euper- 
adds a thousand horrors of its own, And a civil war waged in 
the name of religion is the most frightful of all. The holiest of 
canses is sure to be embraced from impure motives by a host of 
unprincipled men, determined in their choice of party only by 
the hope of personal gain, the lust of power, or the thirst for re- 
venge—a class of auxiliaries too powerful and important to be 
altogether rejected in an hour when the issnes of life or death 
are pending, even if by the closest and calmest scrutiny they 
could be thoroughly weeded out—a process beyond the power of 
mortal man at any time, much more in the midst of the tumult 
and confusion of war. The Huguenots had made the attempt 
at Orleans, and had not ehrunk from inflicting the severest pun- 
ishments, even to death, for the commission of theft and other 
heinous crimes. They had. endeavored in their camp to realize 
the model of an exemplary Christian community. But they 
had failed, because there were with them those who, neither in 
peace nor in war, coald bring themselves to give to so strict 
a moral code any other obedience than that which fear exacts, 
Such was the misery of war. Such the melancholy alternative 
to which, more than once, the reformed saw themselves reduced, 
of perishing by persecution or of saving themselves by exposing 
their faith to reproach through alliance with wen of aa little 
religion or morality as any in the opposite cainp. 

The first civil war prevented France from becoming a Hu- 
guenot country. This was the deliberate conclusion of a Vene- 
iepreveas tian ambassador, who enjoyed remarkable opportuni- 
iuine" ties for observing the history of his times." The 
Hesnent. practice of the Christian virtue of patience and sub- 
inission nnder suffering and insult had made the reformers 
an incredible number of friends. The waging of war, even in 
eelf-defence, and the reported acts of wanton destruction, of 
cruelty and sacrilege—it mattered little whether they were trne 











\ Belasione di Correro, 1509, Mel. dea Amb. Ven., ii, 118-120. 
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or false, they were equally credited and produced the same re- 
sults—turned the indifference of the masses into positive avar- 
sion. It availed the Luguenots little in the estimate of the 
people that the crimes that were almost the rule with their 
opponents were the exception with them; that for a dozen 
such as Montlue, they were cursed with bnt one Baron des 
Adrets ; that the barbarities of the former received the appro- 
bation of the Roman Catholic priesthood, while those of the 
latter were censured with vehemence by the Protestant minis- 
ters. Partisan spirit refused to hold the scales of justive with 
oqual hand, and could sce no proofs of superior morality or 
devotion in the adherents of the reformed faith. 


Besides their psalms, hallowed by so many thrilling associations, the Hu- 
guenots posscased a whole cycle of songz. The meagre portion of this that 
has come down to us ie among the most valuabie of the monumenta illuatra- 

tive of their modes of thought and their roligious and political 
Memuenoi sepirations, At the same tlme it brings vividly before ua the 
oun Breat crises of their history. M. Henri Bordier has done a ser- 

vice not easily estimated af its fall worth, by the publication of 
‘a considerable collection of the popular songs of the Protestanta, under the 
title, “ Le Chansonnier Huguenot da XVI¢ Sidcle” (Paris, 1871). ‘These songs 
are grouped in four divisions: religious songs, polemio aud satirical songe, 
‘songe of war, und songs of martyrdom, 

‘The three oldest Huguenot songs known to exist belong to the first two 
@ivisions, and have Leen saved from destraction by the enemies of their 
authors, in the very attempt to eecare their suppression. They havo recently 
been found upon the records of the Parliament of Paris, where they obtained 
1 place, thanks to the zcal of the ‘lieutenant général” of Meanx in endeavo:- 
ing to ferret ont the composers of anti-papal ballads. They wero cntorad, 
‘without regard to metre, ws 90 much prose, A stanza or tiro of the song en- 
titled Chaneon nourdle sur te chant: W'aliee p'us an dois jouer,” and evi- 
dently adapted to the tune of m popular ballad of the day, may suffice to indi- 
cate the character of the most vigorous of these compositions It is ad@resned 
to Michel 4’ Arande, a friend of Farcl, whom Bishop Brigonnet hed invited to 
preach the Gospel in his diocese of Menux, and begins : 

Ne presoher plus la vérité, 
Maistro Michel! 

Contenue en I'Evangille, 

Ly « trop grand danger 
Diestre mens 

Dans la Conciergorio, 

Lire, lire, lironfa, 
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Ty 9 trop grand danger 
Drestre mend 

Dans la Conciergerie 

Devant los vhapperons fourres 
Mal informez 

Par gens plains de menterie. 
Lire, lire, lironfa, 

‘The “ chanta religioux,” of which M. Bordier’s collection reproduces twen- 
‘ty-8ve, are partly poetical paraphrases of the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s 
Prayer, ete., anil partly original compositions on a variety of themes, such as 
patient endurance of insult, eto, They display great familiarity with the 
Holy Serip:ures, and ssmatimes not a little poetic fire. 

‘The * chants polcmiques” treat of a munber of subjects, prominent among 
which are the monks aad nuns, and the doctrines of the papal church, In 
one the expiring papacy ia repressnted as summoning to her bedside cardi- 
nals, bishons, and other membsra of the clergy, to witausa hor last struggles 
Tn another the Sorbonne ia held up to ridionle, in co:npany with all the medi- 
wval doclors of theology. In a third the poet more seriously cn:nbats the 
belief in pargatory as unscriptural, But it ia the mass that bears the brant 
of attack ‘'he Host, Agurex under tha designation, current in the literature 
of the sixteenth century,! of Le Dieu de Mite, or Le Dieu de Purine The 
pompous and complicate! coremonial, with its repetitions devoit of meaning 
for the illiterate spectator, is, on the whole, the furorite object of 
Tn strict accordance with the spitit of the rough controversy of the times, 
little marcy in shawn to religious antagonists, ‘Thore is a good specimen of 
this style of treatment in an interesting song dating from ubont 1564, enti- 
tled ** Noel nouvean dela description ou forme et manicre de dire ia Messe, 
sar ce chant; Hari, bouriquat."” Of the Afteen stanzas of which it is com- 
posed, two or three may serve as samples. ‘I'he preliminury service aver, the 
priest comes to the consecration of the wafer : 

Un moreeaa do paste 
Il fait adorer 
Le rompt de aa patte 
Pour le di'vorer, 
Lo gourmand qu'il ext. 
‘Harl, hari Vaano, le gourmand qu'il est, 
‘Hari bouriquet! 
Le Dien qu'il faict faire, 
La bouche le prend; 
Le coeur le digere, 
Le ventre le rend, 
‘Au fond du retrait! 
Hari, hari ase. an fond du retrait, 
Hari bouriquet | 

















Te appears at Joust as early as in Furel’s Epistre & toun Seignours, writ- 
‘ten in 1580, p. 166 of Fick's edition, 
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Le peuple regarde 
L'yvrongne pinter 
Qui ponrtant n'a garde 
De lny prisenter 
A boire on seul traict. 
‘Hari, hari Tame, i boire un seal traiot, 
‘Hari bouriquet! 
Achive et despouille 
‘Tous see drapeaux blanca, 
En aa bourse fouille 
Et y met six blanos. 
Crest de peur da frais, 
Baxi, hari 'anne, cest de peur du frais, 
Harl bouquet | 


‘A somewhat older song (written before 1855) purports to be the dinge of 
the Mass uttered by itvelt—Désolation de la Messe ezxpivant en chantant, ‘The 
Mam in perplexity knowa not how to begin the customary service : 


Spiritus, Salve, Requiem, 

Je ne ncay si jo diray bien, 

it Oremus 

Sancti, Agimus, 
Feray-je des Martyrs ou Viergea ? 
De wentra ad ts clnmamua! 
Bonner td, aliumes cee olerges: 
Ya-til du pain ot du vin? 





02 ext le livre ot le calico 
Ponr faire Voice divin ? 

Qa, cost autel, qu’on le tapiase f 
Helaa, la piteuse police, 

Ame ne me vient secourir. 

Sona Chapelain, Moine, Novice, 
Mo faudra-il ninsl pérle ? 


Pope and cardinals are summoned in vain. No one comes, no one will 
bring reliquary or consecrated wafer. ‘The Moss must finally resign all hope 


and die: 


Hélse chantant, brayant, virant, 
Tant que le crime romp eb blease 
Puia que voy tost l’ame expirant, 
Dites na moins adieu In Messe, 
‘A tons faisant mainte promease 
Ore ai-je tout mon bien quitté 
Ven qu's In mart tens et abainse 
Tie Mison cat ; done Ite, 

Ita Missa ast, 
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‘The “ chants de guerre” farnish » ranuing commontary upon the military 
trons of the Inst forty yours of the aixtoonth century, which is not dovoid of 
interest or importauce. The hopeful spirit characterizing the earlier ballads 
4s not lost even in the latest; but the brilliant anticipations of n speedy tri- 
umph of the truth, found before the ontbrenk of the first civil war, or fm- 
modiately thereafter, are lacking in other productions, dating from the elose 
of the reign of Heury the Third. In a spirited song, presumably belonging to 
1562, the poet, adopting the nickname of Huguenots given to the Prot: stants 
by their opponents, retaliates by applying an equally unweloome term to the 
‘Roman Catholica, and forecasting the speedy overthrow of the papacy : 

‘Vous appelles Hugaenote 

Ceux qui Jems veullent suivre, 

Bt n’adorent yor marmota 

De boys, de pierre et de cuyrre. 

‘Hau, Han, Papeyots, 
Falotes place aux Huguenots, 


Nontre Dien renversorn 
‘Vous et vostre loy romaine, 
Et du tout se mocquera, 
De vostre entrepriza vaine, 
Hou, Hau, Papegota, 
. Paictes place anx Haguenota, 
Vostre Antechriat tombera 
‘Hora de ea euperbe place 
‘Et Christ partout régnera. 
Et an loy pleine de grice. 
Hoa, Hau, Papegota, 
Faictes place aux Huguenot, 


‘The current expectation of the Protestanta in attested in a long narrative 
ballad by Antoine Du Plain on the siego af Lyona (1863), in which Charles the 
Ninth figures as another Josiah destined to abolish the idolatrous mass: 


Co Roy va chaser Idole 
Plain de dole 

Gognoissant un tel fortait : 
Selon la verta Royale, 

Et loyale, 

Comme Iosins a fait 


It in noticeable that the worda ‘ vs chasser I'Idole” are an nungram of the 
royal title Charles de Valois—an anngram which gave the Huguenots no little 
comfort." The same play upon words appears with a slight variation in a 
“ Huictain au Pouple de Paris, anr Panageammatiome du nom du tros-chres- 
tien Eoy de Franoe, Charles de Valois IX. de ce nom™ (Reoneil des Choses 
‘Mémorablos, 1585, p. 867), of which the last line ia, 


“*Q Gentil Roy qui okassa leur idote.”” 
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Bat after the massacre of St, Bartholomew's Day the hopes of the Hugue- 
nots were blighted. If the king 1s not raferred to by name, hia mother figures 
fs the guilty cause of all vhe wisfortune of France. She is o second olen 
born for the ruin of her adopted country, neconding to Etienne de Maisonflour. 


Héldne femme estrangére 
Fut In seule meanagire 
Qai roinu Iion, 

Et la reine Catherine 

Est de France la ruine 
Par !'Oracle de Léon, 


“Léon 1s Catharine's uncle, Pope Leo the Tenth, who was ssid to have 
prodioted the total destruction of whatever houso she ehould be married into. 
See also the famous libel ‘* Discours mervoillenx de la vie de Catherine de 
Medicis" (Fd. af Cologne, Pierre du Marteau, 1493), p. 609. 

‘The massscre of St. Bartholomew's Day naturally contributes » consider- 
able fund of laments, ete., to the Huguenot popular poetry of the century. A 
poem apparently belonging to more remote date, discovered by Dr. Roallin, 
and perhaps the only Breton song of the kind that has come down to us, is ns 
nimple and unaffected n narrative us any of the modern Greek maro'ogia 
(Vaurigand, Essaie eur hist, dea Gglises réf, de Bretagne, 1870, i. 6). It tells 
the atory of « Huguenot girl betrayed to the executioner by her own mothers. 
In apite of a few dialectic forme, the verses are easily understood, 


Voulz-vous onir Phistoira 
Dune Gile d'espit 

Qui n’a pas voulu croire 
Chose que l'on lui dit, 
—Sa more dit: Ma Olle, 
A la messe allona done!" 


—!'¥ aller & la mesae 
‘Mo mire, ce n'est qu’abua, 





Apportes-moi mes livres 
‘Avee mes heanx sluts, 
Taimerais mienx «tre brikke 
‘Bt vantée un grand vent 


Que dallor & In messe 
En faussant mon rerment.” 
—Quand ar iris-chére mare 
But entendn ¢ mot la, 


Au bourreau de la ville 

Be fille elle livra. 
“<Bonrresu, voila ma fillet 
Faia A ten volont’; 
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Bonrrean, fain do ma fille 
‘Comme d’un meartrier.” 
Quand elle fat sar Iéchelle, 
‘Trois rollona jé montée, 


Bile voit ea mere 

Qui chaudement pleurait, 
“Ho! Is ornelle mare 
‘Qui pleure eon enfant 


Aprds Pavoir linrée 

Dans les grands fenx ardenta, 
‘Vous est bien fail, ma mére, 
De me faire mourir, 


Je vois Jesua, mon pare, 
Qui, de non bean royaume, 
Descend pour me quérix. 
Son royaume sur terra 
Dana pen de tempe viendra, 
Et cependant mon éme 

‘Eu paradia im.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PRACE OF AMBOISE, AND THE BAYONNE CONFERENCE 


Scarcety had the Edict of Amboise been signed when a de- 
mand was made upon the English queen for the city of Havre, 
placed in her possession by the Huguenots, as a pledge 

ton ote for the restoration of Calais in accordance with the 
treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis, and as secnrity for the 
repayment of the large sums she had advanced for the mainte- 
nance of the war. But Elizabeth was in no favorable mood for 
listening to this summons. Instead of being instructed to evac- 
uate Havre, the Earl of Warwick was reinforced by fresh sup- 
plies of arms and provisions, and received orders to defend to 
the last extremity the only spot in France held by the queen. 
A formal offer made by Condé to secure a renewal of the stipu- 
lation by which Calais was to be given up in 1567, and to re- 
munerate Elizabeth for her expenditures in the cause of the 
French Protestants, was indignantly rejected; and both sides 
prepared for open war.’ The struggle was short and decisive. 
The French were a unit on the question of 4 permanent oceupa- 
tion of their soil by foreigners. Within the walls of Havre 
itself a plot was formed by the French population to betray the 
city into the hands of their countrymen; and Warwick was 
forced to expel the natives in order to secure the lives of his own 


" Froude, Hiss of England, vii. 519. See the courteous summons of Charles, 
April 80, 1568, Forbes, State Papers, ii 404, 405, and Elisabeth's answer, 
May Tth, ibid), i, 400-411; Conds's offer in his letter of June 26, 156%, 
Forbes, fi 442." See also the extended correapondonoo of the English envoys, 
in the inedited documents published by the Duo d’Aumale, Princes de Condé, 
1 423-500, 
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troops.’ But no vigilance of the besieged could insure the 
safety of a detached position on the borders of so powerful a 
state as France. Elizabeth was too weak, or too penurious, to 
afford the reernits that were loudly called for. And now a new 
and frightful auxiliary to the French made its appearance. A 
contagious disease set in among the English troops, crowded 
into a narrow compass and deprived of their usual allowance 
of fresh meat and wholesome water. The fearful mortality 
attending it soon revealed the true character of the scourge. 
Few of those that fell sick recovered. Gathering new strength 
from day to day, it reigned at length supreme in the fated city. 
Boon the daily crowd of victims became too great to receive 
prompt sepulture, and the corpses lying unburied in the streeta 
furnished fresh fuel for the raging pestilence. Seven thousand 
English troops were reduced in a short time to three thousand, 
in a few days more to fifteen hundred men.” The hand of 
death was upon the throat of every survivor. At length, too 
feeble to man their works, despairing of timely succor, unable 
to sustain at the same moment the assault of their opponents 
and the fearful visitation of the Almighty, the English consent- 
ed to surrender; and, on the twenty-eighth of July, a 
capitulation was signed, in accordance with which, on 
the next day, Havre, with all its fortifications and the ships of 
war in its harbor, fell once more into the hands of the French.” 


Fallot Harve, 





' Froude, vii. 620; Castelnau, liv. v., 0, ii Compore Forbes, ji. 422, 
* “The plage dothe Increace here dayly. wherby our nombres are devayde 
within these fowr days in poohe sorto, an we havo not remayning at thin pres- 
ent (in all our judgements) 1500 able men in this towne, They dye nowe in 
othe those peces upon the point of 100 a daye, co as we can not geyt men to 
barre theym,” eta, Warwick to the Privy Council, July 11, 1563, Forbes, iL 


*'De Thon, iil, (liv. xxxv.) 417-490; Mém, de Costelnan, liv. v.,0 il and 
fii, ; Olmber et Danjon, ¥, 290; Stow’s Annals (London, 1681), 688, 656; 
Agrippa d’ Aubigné, liv, iv., e 1098-200) ; Davila, bic. fil. (Eng. trans. 
London, 1678), p. 89; Froude, vii. 519-628. Consult expecially Dr Patrick 
Forbes, Full View of the Public Transactions in the Reign of Qneen Fliza- 
beth (London, 1741), vol ii, pp. 878-500. This important collection of lettera, 
to which I have made auch frequent roferonce under the shartor title of 
“‘Btate Papers,” enda at this point, Pesce was definitely concluded hetween 

» Pranoe and England by the treaty of Troyes, April 11, 1564 (Mém. de Condé, 
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The pactication of Amboise, a contemporary chroniclor tolla 
ua, Was received with greater or less cordiality in different lo- 
towne Calitics of France, very much according to the nun- 
pecsvas ber of Protestants they had contained before the war. 

“This edict of peace was very grievous to hear pub- 
lished and to have executed in the caso of tho Catholics of the 
peaceable cities and villages where there were very fow Lugue- 
note. But it was a source of great comfort to the Catholics of 
the cities which were oppressed by the ILuguenots, as well as of 
the neighboring villages in which the Catholic religion had been 
intermitted, mass and divine worship not celebrated, and tho 
holy sacraments left unadministered—as in the cities of Lyons 
and Orleans, and their vicinity, and in many other citica of 
Poitou and Languedoc, where the Huguenots were masters or 
superior in nunbers. As the peace was altogether advantageous 
to the Iluguenots, they labored hard to have it obsarved and 
published.”* 

But to secure publication and observance was not always pos- 
sible." Not unfrequently the Huguenots were denied by the 
illiberality of their enemies every privilege to which they were 
entitled by the terms of the edict. At Troyes, the Roman 
Catholic party, hearing that peace hed been made, resolved to 














+. 79, 80) Sir Nicholas Throkmorton, who had long beon a prisoner, held to 
be exchanged against the hostages for the restitution of Calais, given in ac- 
cordance with the frenty of Cateau-Cambrésis, now returned home. Before 
leaving. however, he had an altercation with hia colleague. Sir Thomas Smith, 
of which the latter wrote a full account, Sit Nicholas, it seems, in his heat 
applied some opprobrions epithets to Smith, and even called him ‘ traitor” 
a charge which the latter repudinted with manly indignation. “Nay, thon 
Hest, quoth 1; Tam as true ta the queen as thou any day in the week, and have 
done her Highnem ns faithfol and good service as thou,” Smith to Cecil, 
April 18, 1514, State Paper Office. 

' Mém. de Claude Haton, i. 856, 357. 

"Gee the order of the fanatioal Parlinment of Toulouse, which it had the 
audacity to publish with, or instead of, the king’s edict. Tt contains this 
clnuso: ‘Ce que eatant veu par nous, avons ordonné et ordonnons que, en Ia 
ville de Thoulouse ni aultres du ressort du parlement d'icelle. ne se fera pub- 
Hoquement ni secrettement auloun exercine de In nouvelle prétendue religion, 
en quelque sorte que ce aoit, sous peine dela hart, Item, que tons ceux qui 
‘vouldront faire profession de laditte prétendue religion réformée'ayent & 80 
relirer,” ste Mém. de Claude Haton, i, 868, 359, 
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employ the brief interval before the edict should be published, 
and the mayor of the city led the populace ty the prisons, where 
all the Huguenots that conld be found were at once mardered.' 
The vexatious delays, and the actual perseention still harder to 
be borne, which were encountered at Rouen, have 
SiriaNor” been duly recorded by an anonymous Roman Catho- 
“=. lic contemporary, as well as in the registers of the city 
hall and of the Norman parliament, and may serve as an indica 
tion of what occurred in many other places. From the chapter 
of the cathedral and the judges of the supreme provincial court, 
down to the degraded rabble, the entire population was deter- 
mined to interpose every possible obstacle in the way of the 
peaceable execution of the new law. Before any official com- 
munication respecting it reached them, the clergy declared, by 
solemn resolntion, their intention to reserve the right of prose- 
euting all who had plundered their extensive ecclesiastical 
domain. The municipality wrote at once to the king, to hia 
mother, and to others at court, imploring that Rouen and its 
vicinity might be exempted from all exercise of the “new 
religion.” Parliament sent deputies to Charles the Ninth to 
remonstrate against the broad concessions made in favor of the 
Protestants, and, even when compelled to go through the form 
of a registration, avoided a publication of the edict, in order to 
gain time for another fruitless protest addressed to the royal 
governtnent. 
‘When it came to the execution of the law, the affair assumed 
‘a more threatening aspect. The Roman Catholics had resolved 
to resist the return of the “for-issites,” or fugitive Lngnenots. 
At first they excused their opposition by alleging that there 
were bandits and criminals of every kind in the ranks of the 
exiles. Next they demanded that a preliminary list of their 
names and abodes should be furnished, in order that their 
arms might be taken away. Finally they required, with equal 
perverseness, that, in gpite of the express stipnlation of the 
king’s rescript, the “‘for-issites” should return only as private 
individuals, and should not venture to resume their former 





' Recordon, Le Protestantiame en Charapagne, 132, 133. 
Vou. IL-9 
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offices and dignities, Meantime the “for-issites,” driven to 
desperation by the fingrant injustice of which they were the 
vietins, began to retaliate by laying violent hands upon all 
objects of Roman Catholic devotion in the neighboring country, 
and by levying contributions upon the farms and villas of their 
malignant enemies. The Rouenese revenged themselves in tun 
by wantonly murdering the Huguenots whom they found within 
the city walls. 

The embittered fecling did not diminish at once after the 
more intrepid of the Huguenots had, under military compul- 
sion, been readmitted into Ronen. There were daily com- 
plaints of ill-naage. But the insolence of the dominant party 
rose to a still higher pitch when there appeared a royal edict— 
whether gennine or forged has not as yet been settled—by 
which the cardinal demands of the Huguenots were granted. 
The alleged concessions may not strike us as very extraordinary. 
They consisted chiefly in disarming the Roman Catholics equally 
with the adherents of the opposite creed, and in erecting a new 
chamber in parliament to try impartially cases in dispute be- 
tween the adherents of the two communions.' This was cer- 
tainly decreeing but a small measure of the equality in the eye 
of the law which the Protestants might claim as a natural and 
indefeasible right. The citizens of the Norman capital, how- 
ever, regarded the enactment as a monstrous outrage upon s0- 
ciety. Charles the Ninth happened at this time to be passing 





1M Flognet, in his excellent history of the Norman Parliament (ii. 571), 
repudiates as ‘une do ces uxagérations familigres & De Baze,” the statement 
of the Histoire eocl's. des égiises réformées, “* that in the Parliament of Rouen, 
whatever the cause might be, whoever was known to be of the ‘reformed) re- 
ligion, whether plaintiff or defendant, was instantly condemned,” Yet he 
quotes below (ii. 611, 73. 574), from Chancellor de I'Ho-pital’s speech to that 
patliament, statements that fully vindicate the justice of the censure. ** Your 
pouses bien faire d’wdjuger la cause & celny que vons estiméz plus homme de 
bien on meilleur chrestien ; comme s'il eatoit question, entre lex parties, 
lequel d'entre eux eat meilleur poate, ornteur, peintre, artisan, et-enfin de l'art, 
doctrine, force, vaillance, oa autre quelconque suffisance, non de la chose qui 
est amence en jugement.” And after enumernting other complainta: “Ne 
troavex point estrange ce que je vous en dy: car souvent eont apportés au roy 
do vos Jugements qui semblent, de prime face, fort esloiguéz de toute droic- 
ture eb équité,”” 
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through Gaillon, a place some ten leagues distant from Rouen, 
“ smecetina of His way to the siege of Havre; and Damours, 
Konner’ the advocate-general, wns deputed to bear to him a 
protest drawn up by parliament. The tone of the 
paper was scarcely respectful to the monarch ; it was positively 
insulting tv the members of the royal council who professed the 
Protestant faith, It predicted the possible loss of Normandy, 
ov of his entire kingdom, in case the king pursued a cystem of 
toleration. The Normans, it said, would not submit to Protes- 
tant governors, nor to the return of the exiles in arms, nor to 
their resumption of their former dignities. If the “for-issites” 
continued their excesses, they would be set upon and killed, 
The Roman Catholic burgesses of Rouen even proclaimed a 
conditional loyalty.’ Should the king not see fit to accede to, 
their demands, they declared themselves ready to place the keys 
of their city in his hands to dispose of at his pleasure, at the 
ame tine craving permission to go where they pleased and to 
take away their property with them. 

Traly the spirit of the “Holy League” was already bora, 
thongh the times were not yet ripe for the promulgation of 
such tenets, The advovate-general was a fluent speaker, and he 
had been attended many a weary mile by an. entliusiastic 
escort, Parliamentary counsellors, municipal officers, clergy, 
un immense concourse of the lower stratwn of the population— 
ull were at Guillon, ready to applaud his well-turned sentences. 
But he had chosen an unlucky moment for his: oratorical dis- 
play. Ilis lowing periods were rudely interrupted by one of 
the princely auditors, This was Louis of Condé—now donbly 
important to the court on account of the military undertaking 
that was on foot—who complained of the speaker's insolent 
words. So powerful a nobleman could not be despised. And 
80 the voluble Damonrs, with his oration but half delivered, 

instead of meeting a gracious monarch’s approval and 
returning home amid the plaudits of the multitude, 
was hastily taken in charge by the archers of the royal guard 
and carried off to prison. The rest of the Ronenese disappeared 
more rapidly than they had come. The avenues to the city 
were filled with fugitives as from a disastrous battle. Even 


Arado rebuff, 
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the grave parliament, which the last winter had been exhibiting 
its august powers in butchering Huguenots by the seore, begin- 
ning with the arch-heretic Augustin Marlorat, lost for  mo- 
ment its self-possession, and took part in the ignominious flight. 
Shame, however, induced it to pause before it had gone too far, 
and, putting on the gravest face it could summon, it reappeared 
ere long at Gaillon with becoming magisterial gravity. Never 
had there been a more thorough discomfiture.' A few days 
jater the Marshal de Bourdillon made his entry into Rouen with 
a force of Swiss soldiers sufficient to break down all resistance, 
the “ for-issites” were brought in, a new election of municipal 
officers was held, and comparative quiet was restored in the 
turbulent city.’ 

So far as a character so undecided could frame any fixed pur- 
pose, Catharine de’ Medici was resolved to cement, if possible, a 
stable peace. The Chancellor, Michel-de 1’Ilospital, still re- 
tained his influence over her, and gave to her disjointed plans 
somewhat of the appearance of a deliberate policy. That pol- 
comminion. CY Certainly seemed to mean peace. And to prove 
‘atjestore this, commissioners were despatched to the “nore dis- 

tant provinces, empowered to enforce the execution of 
the Edict of Amboise.’ Yet never was the court less in sym- 
pathy with the Huguenots than at this moment. If shameless 
profligacy had not yet reached the height it subsequently 
attained under the last Valois that sat upon the 
throne of France, it was undoubtedly taking rapid 
strides in'that direction. For the giddy throng of 
courtiers, living in an atmosphere that reeked with corruption,’ 


Alienation of 
1 prodigatc 





‘Chron. MS. du xvi. sidcle, Registres, eto., apud Floquet, Hist. du parle- 
ment de Normandie, ii, 625-647. 

* Ybid., ii. 548, 

+The father of Agrippa d’Aubigaé wns, as hia non informs as, one of the 
commissioners sent on this oocasicn to Guyenne. Mémoires d’A, d'Aubigné, 
ed. Buohon, 474. 

‘What else can be said, in view of such well authentloated statements as 
the following? On his progress through France, to which reference will soon 
be made, Charles the Ninth stopped with his court at Troyes, where no 
‘expense was spared in providing tournaments and games for hia amusement. 
Tust ashe wae about to leave the city, and was already booted for his journey, 
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the stern morality professed by the lips and exemplified in the 
lives of Gaspard de Coligny and his noble brothers, as well as 
by many another of nearly equal rank, could afford but fow 
attractions. Many of these tritlers had, it is true, exhibited for 
a time some leaning toward the reformed faith. But their 
evanescent affection was merely a fire kindled in the light 
straw: the fuel was soon consumed, and the brilliant flame 
which had given rise to such sanguine expectations died out as 
easily as it sprang up.’ When once the novelty of the simple 
worship in the rude barn, or in the retired fields, with the psalms 
of Marot and Beza sung to quaint and stirring melodies, had 
worn off; when the black gown of the Protestant minister 
had become as familiar to the eye as the stole and chasuble of 
the officiating priest, and the words of the reformed confession 
of sins as familiar to the ear as the pontifical litanies and 
prayers, the “ assemblée” ceused to attract the curions from the 
salons of St. Germain and Fontainebleau. Besides, it was one 
thing to listen toa scathing account of the abuses of churehmen, 
or a violent denunciation of the sins of priest and monk, and 
quite another to submit to a faithful recital of the iniqaities of 
the court, and hear the wrath of God denounced against the pro- 
fane, the lewd, and the extortionate. There were some inei- 
donts, occurring just at the close of the war, that completed the 
alienation which before had been only partial, The IInguenots 
had attempted by stringent regulations to banish swearing, 
robbery, and other flagrant erimes from their army. They had 














ho was detained for a little while that he might witness a novel entertainment, 
‘Ho was taken to a garden where a number of young girls, nelected for their 
extraordinary beamty and entirely nude. executed in his presence the most 
‘obscenc dances. It waa two churhmen that are said to have provided the 
boy-king with thia infamons diversion—Cardinal Charles of Bourbon and Car- 
dinai Louis of Guise. Recordon, 143. 

' “Jl est nutoire qn'au temps du colloque de Poissy Ja doctrine evangelique 
y fat proposée en libert’; oo qui cansa que plusieurs, tana grands quo potits, 
prindrent goust @ icelle. Mais, tout ainsi qu'un feu de paille fait grand’ 
flamme, et pain e'esteint incontinent d'autant que la matidre défant. aprds que 
ce qu'ils avoient receu comme une noavennt’ se fut un peu envieilly en leur 
‘coon, los affections e'amortirent, et la pluspart retourna 3 I'ancienno cabale 
de la cour, qui est bien plus propre pour faire rire et piaffer, et pour sen 
richir,” Mém, de Frang, de la Noue, o ii. (Ed, Mich. ot Pouj., 691), 
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punished robbery in many instances with death. They had 
succeeded so far in doing away with oaths, that their opponents 
had paid nnconscious homage to their freedom from the despi- 
eable vice, In those days, when in the civil struggle it was 50 
difficult to distinguish friends from foes, there was one proof of 
unimpeachable orthodoxy that was rarely disputed. 
He must be a good Catholic who could curse and 
swear. The Huguenot soldier would do neither.' So 
nearly, indeed, did the Huguenot affirmation approach to the 
simplicity of the biblical precept, that one Roman Catholic 
partisan leader of more than ordinary sudacity had assumed for 
the motto on his standard the blasphemous device: “*‘ Double 
°s death’ has conquered ‘Verily.””* But the strietness with 
which theft and profanity were visited in the Huguenot cainp 
produced but a slight impression, compared with that made by 
the punishment of death inflicted by a stern judge at Orleans, 
just before the proclamation of peace, on a man and woman 
found guilty of adultery. Almost the entire court cried out 
against the unheard-of severity of the sentence for a crime 
which had never before been punished at all. The greater part 
of these advocates of facile morals had even the indiscretion to 
confess that they would never consent to accept such people as 
the Huguenots for their masters.’ 

Even after the publication of the Edict of Amboise, there 
was onc matter left unsettled that threatened to rekindle tho 
flames of civil war. It will be remembered that the murderer 


1 4 Quelque chose qu’l ait dire avec blaaphémes horribles— moyen ordinaire 
@ telles gens pour prouver leur religion.” Hist. eccls, dea Gglises réforméen, 
ii. 438. To stnif Ieaves torn from French Bibles into the mouths or wounds 
of dying or dead Huguenote, as we have seen, was 9 diversion not unknown to 
their opponents. Of course, there is nothing astonishing in the circumstance 
that the invocation of Calvin’s liturgy ‘' Notre aide soil an nom de Dieu qui 
48 fait le cic} ot In terre”—should have been a favorite formula for the begin- 
ning of a game of chance, or thatthe doxology—"' Louange a Dien de tous 
ea biens "—[*' Praise God from whoin ull blessings How.”|—should have been 
‘esteemed a fitting ejaculation for the winner. Tbid., ii. 310, 181 

#**Double mort Dica’ a vainen ‘ Certes’; entendant par ce dernier mot 
‘ceux de la religion qui condamvent ces juremens et blaxphémes.” Hist, 
coclés, des egl. réf., ii, 507. 

* De Thou, iif (liv, xxxv.) 408. 
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of the Duke of Guise, overcome by terror in view of his fate, 
‘aamimico. 28d charged Gaspard de Coligny with having insti- 
Nery teem’. pated the perpetration of the foul crime; that, as soon 
as he heard the accusation, the admiral had not only answered 
the allegations, article by article, but had written, eamestly 
begging that Poltrot’s execution might be deferred until the 
return of peace should permit him to be confronted with his 
accuser. This very reasonable demand, we have seen, had been 
rejected, and the miserable assassin had been torn into pieces 
by four horses, upon the Place de Gréve, on the very day pre- 
ceding that which witnessed the signing of the Edict of Am- 
boise. If, however, the queen mother had hoped to diminish 
the difficnltics of her position by taking this course, she had 
greatly miscalculated. In spite of his protestations, and of a 
second and more popular defence which he now made,' the 
Guises persisted in believing, or in pretending to believe, Co- 
ligny to be the prime cause of the murder of the head of their 
family. His very frankness was perverted into a proof of his 
complicity. The admiral’s words, as an eminent historian of 
our own day observes, bear the geal of sincerity, and we need go 
for the truth nowhere else than to his own avowals.” But they 
did not satisfy his enemies. The danger of an open ruptnre 
was imminent. Coligny was coming to court from his castle 
of Chatillon-sur-Loing, with a strong escort of six hundred gen- 
tlemen ; but so inevitable did a bloody collision within the walls 
of Paris seem to the queen, that che begged Condé to dissnade 
him for the present from carrying ont his purpose. Meantime, 
inane O48 and the two Montmorenctes—the constable 
gsmrseisy and his gon, the marshal—espoused Coligny’s cause as 
the Mont their own, by publicly declaring (on the fifteenth of 

May) his entire innocence, and announcing that any 
blow aimed at the Chatillons, save by legal process, they wonld 
regard and avenge as aimed at themselves’ Taking excuse 





Declaration dated Chatillon-eur-Loing, May 
339-849 ; and Jean de Serres. iii, 15-20. 

? Martin, Hist. de France, x. 104. 

*Do Thon, iif, (iv, xxxv,), 415, 416. Catharine hud been the involuntary 
instrament of renewing the oll friendship between the constable and bis 








5, 1363, Mem. de Condé, iv. 
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from the unsettled relations of the kingdom with England and 
at home, the privy council at the same time enjoined both 
parties to abstain from acts of hostility, and adjourned the judi- 
cial investigation until after arms bad been Jaid down.' 

At length, on the twenty-sixth of September—two months 
after the reduction of Havre—the Guises renewed their demand 
potopot With great solemnity. Charles was at Menlan (on 
tua Gules the Seine, a few miles below Paris), when a proces- 
sion of mourners entered his presence. It was the family of 
Guise, headed by the late duke’s widow, his mother, and his 
children, coming to sue for vengeance on the murderer, All 
were clad in the dress that betokened, the deepest sorrow, and 
the dramatic effect was complete” They brought a petition 
couched in decided terms, but making no mention of the name 
of Goligny, and signed, not only by themselves, but by threo-of 
the Bourbone—the Cardinal Charles, the Duke of Montpensier, 
and his son—and by-the Dukes of Longueville and Nemours.’ 
Under tho cireumstances, tha king could not avoid granting their 







saw in the proposed investigation only BQ attempt on the part 
of his enemies to effect through the formmaof law the ruin of 
the most prominent Huguenot of France. It‘yas certain, they 
urged, that he could expect no justice at the hankjs of the presi- 
dents and connscllors of the Parisian parliament, Nor did 
they find it difficult to convince Catharine that 








nephews, when, on Guise's death, she conforred tho office of grand 
upon his young eon, instead of restoring it to Anne de Moutmorent¥: 
whom the dignity had formerly belonged, Threa months later (Augt 89: 
1563) Condé drew up another paper, assuming the entire responsibility\ fot 
all the acts of the Chitillon brothers during the war: ‘‘ Acte par lequel Wl 
Je prince de Condé déolare que tout oe que M. Vamiral de Coligny et 
D’Andelot aon frire ont fait pendant les troubles, i 
et par ees ordres.” Mem, de Condé, iv. 651. 

! See Martin, x. 174, 175. 

* Davila, bk. iii, 82, and D'Aublgné, liv. fv.,¢. fil. (L 201), both of whom 
mistake the place of the ocourrence, eupposing it to have been Paris, 

2 Copia de Ia tequoste présentée au Roy trée-chrestien par coalx de la 
mayson de Guyse, ote. Mém, de Condé, tv. 067, 608, 

“Told, fv, 668, 
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public trial would be to reopen old sores and to risk overtum- 
ing in a single hour the fabric of peace which for six months 
she had been laboring hard to strengthen.’ The king was 
therefore induced to evoke the consideration of the complaint 
of the Guises to his own grand council. Here again new diffi- 
culties eprang up. The Duchess of Guise was as suspicions of 
the council as Coligny of the parliament, and challenged tho 
greater number of its members as too partial to act as judges. 
In fact, it seemed impossible to secure a jury to settle the mat- 
ter in dispute. After months spent to no purpose in wran- 
gling, Charles determined to remove the question both from tha 
parliament and from the council, and on the fifth of January, 
1564, reserved for himself and his mother the duty of udjudi- 
cation. At the same time, on the ground that the importance 
of the case demanded the deliberations of a prince of greater age 
and of more experience than he ss yet possessed, and that its 
discussion at present might prove prejudicial to the tranquillity 
of the kingdom, he adjourned it for three full years, or until 
such other time as he might hereafter find to be convenient." 
The feud between the Chatillons and the Guises was not, 
however, the only embarrassment which the government found 
tonne. it3elf compelled to meet, Catharine was in equal 
mont otCath- perplexity with respect to the engagements she had 
entered into with the Prince of Condé. It was part 
‘of the misfortune of this improvident princess that each new 
intrigue was of snch a nature as to require a second intrigue to 
bolster it up. Yet slte was to live long enongh to learn by bit- 
ter experience that there is a limit to the extent to which plau- 
sible but lying words will pass current, At last the spurious 
coin was to be returned discredited to her own coffers. Catha- 
rine had enticed Condé into concluding a peace much less 





* “Q’est un vray moyen pour destrnire et gaster en une heure tout le fonde- 
ment de ce qu'elle a pring grand’ peine de bastir depnis siz mois.” Mémoire 
prdsenté i In Reine-mére, pour empécher que la maison de Guyre n'all’t do. 
mander justice au parlement de Paris, de Vassassizat de Frangois duc de 
Guise. Mém. de Condé, iv. 492-495. 

* Arrét da conseil du Roy, par lequel {1 évoque B xa pervonce le provés mea 
entre les maisons de Guyse et de Chastillon, ete. Mim. de Cond4, iv. 495. 
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favorable to the Huguenota than his comrades in arms had 
expected in view of the state of the military operations and the 
pecuniary necessities of the court, by the promise that he should 
oceupy the same controlling position in the government as his 
brother, the King of Navarre, held at the time of his death. 
‘We have seen that he was so completely hoodwinked that he 
assured his friends that it was of little consequence how scanty 
were the concessions made in the edict. Ie would soon be 
able, by his personal authority, to secure to “ the religion” the 
largest guarantees. If we may believe Catharine herself, he 
went so far in his enthusiastic desire for peace as to threaten to 
desert the Ingnenots, if they declined to embrace the oppor- 
tunity of reconciliation.’ 

Tiow to get rid of the troublesome obligation she had as- 
eamed, was now the problem ; since to fulfil her promise hon- 
estly was, for a person of her crooked policy and inordinate 
ambition, not to be thought of for an instant. The readiest 
solution was found in abolishing the office of lieutenaut-general. 
This could be done only by declaring the termination of the 
minority of Charles. For this an opportunity presented itself, 
mamsjrty Whew, on the seventeenth of August, 1563," the qneen 
"Oma, and her children, with a brilliant retinne, were in the 
. city of Rouen, on their return from the snecessful 
eampaign against Havre. That day Charles the Ninth held a. 
“Tit de justice” in the palace of the Parliament of Normandy. 
Sitting in state, and anrrounded by his mother, his younger 
brothers, and a host of grandses, he proceeded to address the 
assembled counsellors, pronouncing himself of full age, and, in 
the capacity of a major king, delivered to them an edict, signed 
the day before, ordering the observance of his Edict of Am- 
boise and the complete pacification of his kingdom by a univer- 








1.“ Ne patlez encore & personne.” writes Catharine to M. de Gonnor (March 
12, 1563), ‘des conditions, onr j'ay toijours penr quills ne nous trompent; 
encore que le Prince de Condé leur adéclar‘ que #'ils n'acceptent ces condi- 
tions et vila ne veulent Ia paix, qu'il s'en viendm aveo le Roy mon fils, et se 
olarera leur enemy, chose que je trouve trés-bonue." Le Labourour, ii. 
241. 

* Not September 1th, as avile states, nor September 24th, as D'Aubigné 
‘seoms to assert; but his narrative is confused. 
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sal laying down of arms.’ True, Charles was but a few days 
more than thirteen years of age; but his right to assume the full 
powers of government was strenuously maintained by Chan- 
cellor L'[lospital, upon whom devolved the task of explaining 
more fully tho king’s, motives and purposes. Then Catharine, 
the author of the pageant, rising, humbly approached her son’s 
throne, and bewed to the boy in token that sho resigned into 
his hands the temporary authority she had held for nearly three 
years. Charles, advancing to mcet her, aecepted her homage, 
saying, at the same time, in words that were but too significant 
and prophetic of the remainder of his reign: “Madame ma mere, 
you shall govern and command as much or more than ever.” * 
The Parliament of Rouen, flattered at being selected for the 
instrument in go important an act, published and registered the 
edict of Charles's majority, notwithstanding some unpalatable 
provisions. Not so the Parliament of Paris, The counsellors 
of the capital were even more indignant at the’slight pnt upon 
their claim to precedence, than at the proposed disarming of the 
Roman Catholics—a measure particularly distasteful to the 
riotous population of Paris.’ The details of their opposition 
need not, however, find a record here. In the end the firmness 
Onariesana Of the king, or of his advisers, triumphed. At Man- 
pertactry tes Charles received a deputation from the recalci- 
offers trant judges, with Christopher de Thou, their first 
president, at its head. After hearing their remonstrances, he 
replied to the delegates that, although young and possessed of 
little experience, he was as truly king of France as any of his 
predecessors, and that he intended to make himself obeyed as 
atch. To prove, however, that he had not acted inconsiderately 





) The two documents—address nnd edict—in Mém. de Condé, iv. 574-581, 

* Floquet, Hist. du parlement de Normandie, ii, 581. ‘The entire scene is 
very vividly portrayed, ibid., ii. 561-586, Bruslart, Mé 
De Thou, iii. div, xxxv.} 421-424; Jean do Serres. iii. : 
nav, liv. ¥..<. iv., ete; Agrippa d'Aubign’, Hist. uni 
202); Davila, bk. iii, 90. 

#1! Les Parisiens torent fort pressés qu'ile euseent & mettres len armes bas,” 
says the metropolitan curate, Jean da la Fomo, under date of May, 1363, 
‘mais ils n’en volurent jamais rion fale.” Mem, d’un ours ligueur, 63, 64. 

“4 town on the left bank of the Seine, four leagues beyond Menlan. 
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in the premises, he called upon the members of his council who 
were present to speak; and each in turn, commencing with Car- 
dinal Bourbon, the first prince of the blood, declared that the 
edict of Ambvise had been made with his consent and advice, 
and that he deemed it both useful and necessary. Wherenpon 
Charles informed the parliamentary committee that he lad not 
adopted this course becanse he was under any obligation to render 
to them an account of his actions. “ But,” said he, “ now that I 
am of age, I wish you to meddle with nothing beyond giving my 
subjects good and speedy justice. The kings, my predecessors, 
placed you where you are, in order that they might unburden 
their consciences, and that their subjects might live in greater 
seenrity under their obedience, not in order to constitate you 
my tutors, or the protectors of the realm, or the guardians of 
my city of Paris, You have allowed yourselves to suppose un- 
til now that you are all this. I shall not leave you under the 
delusion; but I command you that, as in my father’s and grand- 
father’s time you were accustomed to attend to justice alone, so 
you shall henceforth meddle with nothing else.” Ile professed 
to be perfectly willing to listen to their representations when 
modestly given; but he concluded by threatening them that, if 
they persisted in their present insolent course, he would find 
means to convince them that they were not his guardians and 
teachers, but his servants.’ These stout words were shrewdly 
suspected to come from “ the shop of the chancellor,” * whose 
popularity they by no means augmented. But Charles was 
himself in earnest. A fresh delegation of counsellors was dis- 
missed from the royal presence with menaces,* and the parlia- 








‘m. de Coudé (Bruslart) Sept.. 1568, i, 133-135. 

‘hid. n5i wmpra. “Ces parolles I sont venues de ls boutique de Mon. 
sicur le Chancellier et non du Roy.” 

*Thid.. i. 136. Even after Charles's lecture and a still more intemperate 
address of Montiuo. Bishop of Valence. when pnzliament came to a vote 
there wana tie. ‘To pleare Catharine, whose entire authority was at stake, 
‘she royal council of state give the extraordinary command that the minute 
‘of this vote should be erased from the records of parliament, and the edict 
instantly registered. This last aa forthwith done. De Thou, iil. (liv. xxv.) 
426, 427. Bruslart (udi supra, i, 130) denies that the erasure was actoally 
auade a2 Charles had commanded, 
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ment and people of Paris were both finally compelled to suc- 
cumb. Parliament registered the edict; the people surrendered 
their arms—the poor receiving the estimated value of the wea- 
pons, the tradesmen and burgesses a ticket to secure their future 
restoration. As a matter of course, the nobles do not appear at 
all in the transaction, their immemorial claim to be armed even 
in time of peace being respected. 

Pope Pius the Fourth had been as indignant as Philip the 
Second himself at the conclusion of peace with the Huguenots. 
‘The Popes He avenged himself assoon as he received the tidings, 
muusgeieee by publishing, on the seventh of April, 1563, a bull 
oe conferring authority upon the inquisitors general of 
Christendom to proceed against heretics and their favorers— 
even to bishops, archbishops, patriarchs and cardinals—and to 
cite them before their tribunal by merely affixing the summons 
to the doors of the Inquisition or of the basilica of St. Peter. 
Should they fail to appear in person, they might at onee be con- 
demned and sentenced. The bull was no idle threat. Without 
delay » number of French prelates were indicted for hereay, and 
gummoned to come to Rome and defend themselves. The list 
cartinst a8 headed by Cardinal Odet de Chatillon, Coligny’s 
Guster. . eldest brother, who had openly espoused the reformed 
belief, and St. Romain, Archbishop of Aix. Caraccioli, who had 
resigned the bishopric of Troyes and had been ordained a Prot- 
estant pastor, Montlue of Valence, and others of less note, 
figured among the suspected.’ As they did not appear, a num- 
ber of these prelates were shortly condemned.’ Not content 
with this bold infraction of the Gallican liberties, the Roman 
pontiff went a step farther, and, through the Congregation of 
the Inquisition, cited Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of Navarre, to 
appear at Rome within six months, on pain of being held at- 
tainted of heresy, and having her dominions given in possession 
to the first Catholic occupant,’ 

» De Thou, iii. (liv, xxv.) 441, ete, 

* Letter of Card, de la Bourdaisidre, Rome, Oot, 28, 1563, in which sentence 
ineaid to have been pronounced, the day before, on the Archbishop of Aix, 
and tha bishopa of Uzas, Valence, Oléron, Lescar, Chartres, and Troyes. 
‘Le Labourenr, L 363, 864. 

*Monitorium et citatio officti sancti» [nquisitionis contra illustrissimam ob 
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In other words, not only Béarn, the scanty remnant of her 
titular monarchy, but all the lands and property to which the 
Llngnenot queen had fallen heir, were to follow in the direction 
the kingdom of Navarre had taken, and go to swell the enor- 
mous wealth and dominion of the Spanish prince,’ who found 
his interest to lie in the discord and misfortunes of his neigh- 
bors, Surely euch an example would not be withont signifi- 
cance to princes and princesses who, like Catharine, were wou 
oceasionally to court the heretics on account of their power, and 
whose loyalty to the papal church eould scarcely be supposed, 
even by the most charitable, to reat on any firmer foundation 
than self-interest. Nor was the lesson thrown away. Cath: 
rine and Michel de Hospital, and many another, read its i 
port at a glance. Bat, instead of breaking down their opposi- 

“tion, the papal bull only forearmed them. They saw that 
Queen Jeanne’s cause was their cause—the cause of any of the 
Valois who, whether upon the ground of heresy or npon any 
other pretext, might become obnoxious to the See of Rome. The 
rrecmest Toyal council of state, therefore, promptly took the 
pris. matter in hand, in connection with the recent trial of 
veal bell the French prelates, and replied to the papal missive 
by a spirited protest, which D’Oisel, the French ambassador at 
Rome, was commissioned to present. In his monarch’s name he 
was to declare the procedure against the Queen of Navarre to 
be not only derogatory to the respect due to the royal dignity, 
which that princess could claim to an equal degree with the 
other monarchs of Christendom, but injurious to the rights and 
honor of the king und kingdom, and eubversive of civil society. 


rerenissimam dorainam Joannam “Albreti regis 
Condé, iv. 669-679; and Vanvilliers, Histoire de Jeanne @’Albret, iii. Pidces 
justi. 221-240, It is dated Tuesday, September 28, 1563. De Thon, iii 
Giy, xxxv.} 442, ‘The Card. de ln Bourdaisitre (wii supra) merely says : 
*fout le monde dit A Rome, que In Reine de Navarre fut aussi privée audit 
Consistcire, mais fl n’en est rien, bien est-elle citée,” ‘Mem. de Castelnay, liv, 
v., @ ix 

" Tt needed no very extraordinary penetration to read ‘ Philip” under the 
words of the monitorium : ‘‘ Ita ut incagu contraventionis (quod Daun avertat) 
ot contumacim, regnum, principatas, ac alin cujuscunque statue et dominta 
hujnscemodi, dentur et dari possint cuilibet ita occupanti, val ili aut ile 
quibus Sauctitaté sua et successoribus suia dare et concedere magis placwertt.™ 
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It was unjust, for it was dictated by the enemies of France, who 
sought to take advantage of the youth of the king and his em- 
barrassments arising from civil wars, to oppress a widow and 
orphans—the widow and orphan children, indeed, of a king for 
whom the Pope had himself but recently been endeavoring s0 
zealously to secure the restoration of Navarre. The malice was 
apparent from the fact that nothing similar had been undertaken 
by the Holy See against auy of the monarchs who had revolted 
from its obedience within the last forty years. Sovereign power 
had been conferred upon the Pope for the salvation of souls, not 
that he might despoil kings and dispose of kingdoms according 
to his caprice—an undertaking his predecessors had engaged in 
hitherto only to their shane and confusion. Vinally, the King 
of France begged Pius to recall the sentence against Queen 
Jeanne, otherwise he would be compelled to employ the reme- 
dies resorted to by his ancestors in similar cases, according to 
the laws of the realm.' Not content with this direct appeal, 
Catharine wrote to her son’s ambassador in Germany to interest 
the emperor and the King of the Romans in an affair that no 
Jess vitally affected them.’ So vigorous a response seems to 
have frightened the papal court, and the bull was either recalled 
or dropped—at least no trace is said to be found in the Consti- 
tutions of Pius the Fourth—and the proceedings against the 
bishops were indefinitely suspended.” 








‘Summary of the protest in De Thou. iii. (liv. xxv.) 441-447; and Vau- 
villiers, ii 7-17 in full in Mém, de Condé, iv. 680-084, ‘Quant au fait de 
la Keino do Navarre, qui est celuy qui importe le plus, ledit sieur d’Oysel aura 
charge do luy faire bien entendre,” anys Catharine in a long letter to Bishop 
Bochetel (di Zafra), “qu'il n'a nulle antarité et jurisdiction sur ecux qui 
portent titre de Roy on de Reine, et que ce n'est & Iuy de donner leur estate 
et royaumes en proye au premier conquerant.” 

4Sec tho interesting letter of Catharine to Boohetel. Bishop of Rennes, 
Frenoh ambassador at Viena, Dec. 13, 1568, in which the papal assumption 
ia stigmatized as dangerous to the peace of Christendom. ‘De nostre part 
non somes délibéréz de ne le permettre ny consentir.” she says, and she is 
persuaded that neither Ferdinand nor Maximilian will oonsent. Le Labuureur, 
i, 788. 

"De Thon, iil. (liv. xxxv.) 447. Castelnan (liv. v., 0. iz.) gives a wrong im- 
pression by bis amertion that ‘the Pope could never be induced to reverse 
the sentence against the Queen of Navarra.”” 
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But while Catharine felt it necessary, for the maintenance of 
her own authority and of the dignity of the French crown, to 
enter the lists boldly in behalf of the Queen of Navarre, she 
was none the less bent upon confirming that authority by ren- 
dering it impossible for the Huguenots ever again to take the 
field in opposition to the crown. A war for the sake of prinei- 
ple was something of which that cynical princess could not con- 
ceive. The Huguenot party was strong, according to her view, 
only because of the possession of powerful leaders. ‘The reli- 
gious convictions of its adherents went for nothing. Let the 
Condés, and the Colignies, and the Porciens, and the La Roche- 
foueanlds be gained over, and the people, deprived of a head, 
would subordinate their theology to their interest, and unity 
would be restored under her own rale. It was the same vain 
Velie€ that alone rendered possible a few years later such a 
stupendous crime and folly as the St. Bartholomew's Day inas- 
satre. Many an obscure and illiterate martyr, who had lost his 
life during her husband's reign, might have given her a far 
juster.estimate of the future than her Macchiavellian education, 
with all ita fancied shrewdness and insight into human character 
and motives, had furnished her. 

To overthrow the political influence of the Hugnenots she must 
seduce theirleaders. Of this Catharine was sure. With whom, 
daisies then, should she commence but with the brilliant 
Siero Condé? The ealm and commanding admiral, indeed, 
from na was the true head and heart of the late war—never 
Hamencs ore firm and uncompromising than after defeat—as 
reluctant to renounce war without securing, beyond question, 
the religious liberty he soughit,as he had been averse to take up 
the sword at all in the beginning. Of such a man, however, 
little hope could be entertained. But Lonis of Bourbon was 
east in another mould. Excessively small in stature and de- 
formed in person, he was a general favorite ; for le was amia- 
ble, witty, and talkative. Moreover, he was fond of pleasure 





1 Le Laboureur, if, 410,611; Brantéme, Hommes illustres (Euvres, iz. 
259). We cannot scoept, without much caution, the portraits drawn of the 
prince by the English while they were atill smarting with resentment against 
im for concluding peace with the king without securing the claims of Eliza- 
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to an extent that attracted notice even in that giddy court, and 
as open to temptation as any of its frivolous denizens.’ For 
such persons Catharine knew how to lay snares. Never did 
queen surround herself with more brilliant enticements for the 
unwary. Her maida of honor were at once ler spies and the 
instruments of accomplishing her designs. As she had had 
a fair Ronhet to undermine the constancy of Antoine, so she 
had now an Isabeau de Limueil to entrap his younger brother. 
Nor did Catharine’s device prove unsuccessful, Condé became 
involved in an amorons intrigue that shook the confidence of 
his Hugnevot friends in his steadfastness and sincerity ; while 
the silly girl whom the qneon had encouraged in a course 
that led to rain, as soon as her shame became notorious, was 
ignominionaly banished from conrt—for no one could surpass 
Catharine in the personation of offended modesty." Yet, not- 
withstanding a disgraceful fall which proved to the satisfaction 
of a world, always sufficiently sceptical of the depth of religious 
convictions, that ambition had much more to do with the prince’s 
conduct than any sense of duty, Condé was net wholly lost to 
right feelings. The tears and remonstrances of his wife—the 
true-learted Eldonore de Roye—dying of grief at his incon- 
stancy, aresaid to have wrought # marked change in his char- 








beth upon Calais, “The Prinee of Conds,” wrote Sir Thomas Smith, April 
13,1553, “is thought . . . , tobe waxen almost a new King of Navarre. So 
thei which are most zelous for the religion are marvelously offendid with him 
and in yreat feare. that shortly all wil be worse than ever it was. Eb quia 
une prodit c1asamn religionis, us they way. 812 thy Pqlusiay abrod nal juxpérara 
wobr rk eaad, and begynnes even now yuvaiouarely, os the othor did; they 
thinke plainly, that he will declare himself, ere it be long, unkiend to God, to 
‘us, and to himself; being won by the paplsts, either with reward of Balaam, 
or clls with Cozbi the Midianite, to adjoigne himself to Baal-poor."" Forbes, 
State Papers, ii, 383, 

‘Le bon prince,” enya Brantéme, “estoit aussi mondain qu'un autre, et 
aimoit antant Ia fem.ne d'autruy que ta sienne, tonant fort du naturel de ceux 
de larace de Boarhon, qui ont estd fort d’amourenso complexion.” Hommes 
illustres. M_ le Prince dc Condé, Granvelle wrote to the Emperor Ferdinand 
from Resan;on (April 12. 1561), that word had como from France, “que le 
prince de Condé y ententloit au service des dames plus quien anltre chose, et 
assez froid en la religion des buguenotz.” Papiers d'état, vil. 487. 

?See Bayles art. on Isabeau de Limneil; J. do Sorres, ili, 45, 46; De 
Thou, iii, (tiv. xxxv.) 42, 

Vou. 1.—10 
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acter.’ From that tine Catharine's power was gone. In vain did 
she or the Guises strive to gain him over to the papal party Ly 
offering him, in second marriage, the widow of Marshal Saint 
André, with an ample dower that might well dazzle a prince of 
the blood with but a beggarly appanage ;* or even by proposing 
to confer upon him the hand of the yet blooming Queen of Scots,’ 
the Prince of Condé remained true to the cause he had espoused. 
till his blood stained the fatal field of Jarnac. 

But while the queen mother was plying the great with her 
seductions, while the Roman Catholic leaders were artfully in- 
stilling inte the minds of the people the idea that the Edict of 
Amboise was only a temporary expedient, while royal governors, 
or their lioutenants, like Damville—the constable’s younger son 
—at Pamiers, were cruelly abusing the Protestants whom they 
ought to have protected,’ there was much in the tidings that 
came especially from southern France to encourage the reform- 
Hogue 78. In the amidst of the confusion and carnage of 
veegrors war the leaven had yet been working. There were 
even to be fonnd places where the progress of Protestantism 
had rendered the application of the provisions of the edict 
nearly, if not quite impossible. The little city of Milhan, in 
Rouergue," is a striking and very interesting instance. 








" Jean de Serres, iii, 50, 51; De Thou, fil (liv. xxxv.}412, 413. Cf. Bolwil- 
ler to Cardinal Granvelle, Sept. 4. 1564, Papers d'Ctat dn eardinnl de Gran- 
velle, viii, 303. Sce, however, the statements in chapter xvi, of this history. 

+ His revenue froru his county of Soissons was not 1,000 crowns a year. 
and he had littie froin his other possessions \Le Labourcur, ii. 611), Scereta 
Courtewillo, in hia secret report (Duc., L'il). stutos that the Huguenot no- 
bles of the first rank were in general poor—Voudime, Condé. Coliny, ete. 
and thnt were it nat for a monthly sum of 1,200 crowns, which the Huguenots 
furnished to Condé, and 1,000 which the ndmiral received in similar wan- 
ner, they would hardly know how to support themselves, Papiers d'état du 
card. de Granv., vi. 440. 

+ Mary herself, however, writing to her aunt, the Duchess of Aerschot (Nov. 
6, 1564}, represents the offer of marriage as made by Conds, hoth to her grand- 
mother and to her unole the cardinal: ‘8 qaiil a fait toules les belles offres 
du monde.” Papiers d'état du card. de Grany., viii. 481, 

4 Jean de Serres, iii, 32, 33. 

*Toid., fil. 43, 48; De Thos, iii. (liv. xxxv.) 414; D'Aubigné, Hist univ., 
i 197, 

© Qn the upper Tarn, in the modern department of the Aveyron. 
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The edict had expressly directed that all churches should be 
restored to the Roman Catholics, and that the Protestants should 
resort for worship to other places, either in the suburbs, or—in 
the ease of cities which the Huguenots had held on the seventh 
uinwen. Of March, 1563—within the walls. But, soon after 
Wewersue. the restoration of peace, the consuls and inhabitants 
of Milhan presented a petition to Charles the Ninth, in which 
they make the startling assertion that the entire population has 
become Protestant (“de Ja religion”); that for two years or 
thereabouts they have lived in undisturbed peace, whilst other 
cities have been the scene of disturbances; and that, at a recent 
gathering of the inhabitants, they nnanimously expressed their 
desire to live in the exercise of the refurmed faith, under the 
roval permission. By the king's order the petition was referred 
for examination to the commissioners for the execution of the 
edict in the province of Guyenne. All its statements were 
found to be strictly correct. There was not one papist within 
che city; not one man, woman, or child expressed a desive for 
the re-establishment of the Roman Catholic ceremonial. The 
monks had renounced the cowl, the priests their vestments, Of 
their own free will, some of the friars had married, some had 
taken up useful trades. ‘The prior had voluntarily resigned the 
greater part of his revenues; retaining one-third for his own 
support, he had begged that the remainder might be devoted to 
the preaching of God's Word and the maintenance of the poor. 
The two chu of the place had for eighteen months been 
used for Protestant worship, and there were no other conreni- 
ent places to ba found. Indeed, had the churches heen given 
up, there would Lave been no one to take possession. A care- 
ful domiciliary examination by four persons appointed by the 
royal judge had incontestably established the pomt. Over eight 
hundred houses were visited. constituting the greater part of 
the city. The oceupants were summoned to express their pref- 
erences, and the result was contained in the solemn return of 
the commission: “ We have not found a single person who de- 
sired or asked for the mass; but, on the contrary, all demanded 
the preaching of the Word of God, and the administration of 
His holy sacraments as instituted by Himself in that Word. 
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And thus we certify by the oath we have taken to God and to 
the king.” * 

From other places the cry of the churches for ministers to be 
sent from Geneva was unabated. In one town and its environs, 
cmecryter 80 inadequate wasa single minister to the discharge 
minus. of his pastoral duties, that the peasants of the vieinity 
were compelled to baptize one another's children, or to leave 
them unbaptized.* At Montpellier it is the consuls that beg 
that their corps of ministers may be doubled ; their two pastors 
cannot preach every day and three times upon Sunday, and 
yet visit the neighboring villages.* 

Nowhere, however, was the advance of Protestantism so 
hopeful as in the principality of Béarn, whither Jeanne d’Al- 
geannh. ret had retired, and where, since her hsbatul's death, 
Janrmausn she had been dividing her cares between the edu- 
in team. gation of her sou, Henry of Navarre, and the establish- 
ment of the Reformation. A less courageous spirit than hers* 


"The very important documenta which exhibit these facta at grent length 
are in the archiver of the * Maile” of Milhan and in the Bibliothique ma- 
tionale, and were inedited until printed in the Bulletia, ix. (1860) 389-382. 
Among the names of the Haguenots of Milhau figuring here ie that of Benoit 
Ferraguc, apothecary. 

"Graignan, pour M'glise de Someyre. & In Vénérable Compagnie, 19 juin, 
1863, Gaberel, Hist. de I'église de Gendve, 1., Pldces justificatives. 153.“ Et 
pourtant, je ne penx pas euffire & tont. Les paysans ae baptivent les enfants 
les ungs les antres, on sont contraincts do les laisser 3 baptiser.” 

3 Les consuls de Montpelier & la Vén. Comp., 30 janvier, 1563 (1564), 
ibid, i, Pidves just. 178, 

‘I know of no more beautiful monument of Jeanne's courage nud piety 
than the letter she wrote to the Cardinal of Armagnac. in reply to a lotter af 
the cardinal. dated August 18, 1568, intended to frighten her into a return ta 
the papal church. It waa sent by the same messenger who had brought the 
letter of Armagnac, and it has every mark of having been Jeanre’s own com- 
position, Both letters are given in full by Olhagaray, Hist de Foix, Béarn, 
et Navarre, 536-543, and 541-551; a summary in Vouvilliers, i 947-362. The 
Queen of Navarre boldly avowed her sentimente, but declared her policy to 
be pacific: “Je ne fay rien par force; il n'y a ny mort ny emprisounement, 
ay condemnation, qui sont les nerfs de Ia force.” But she refused to recog: 
nize Armagnac—who was papal legate in Provence, Guyenne, ad Languedoe 
—as having any such offico in Béarn. proudly writing: “Je ne recognois en 
Bearn qne Dieu auqucl je dois rendre conte de la charge qu'il m’a baillée de 
son peuple." The publication of these letters produced a deep impresion 
favorable to the Reformation. 
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might well have succumbed in view of the difficulties in her way. 
OF the nobility not one-tenth, of tho magistracy not one-fifth, 
were favorable to the changes which she wished to introduce. 
The clergy were, of course, nearly unanimous in opposition.’ 
She was, however, vigorously and wisely seconded in her efforts 
by the eminent reformed pastor, Merlin, formerly almoner of 
Admiral Coligny, whom Calvin had sent from Geneva at her 
request." But when, contrary to his advice, the Queen of Na- 
varre had summoned a meeting of the estates of ler sinall ter- 
ritory, she detected unexpected symptoms of resistance. She 
accordingly abstained from broaching the unwelcome topic of 
reformation. But the deputies of the three orders themselves 
introduced it. Taking occasion from a prohibition she had 
issued against carrying the host in procession, they petitioned 
her to maintain them in the religion of their ancestors, in ac- 
cordance with the promise which the princes of the country 
were accustomed to make.” Fortunately a sinall minority was 
found to offer a request of an entirely opposite tenor; and 
Jeanne d’Albret, with her characteristic frmmess, declared in 
reply ‘that she would reform religion in her country, whoever 
anight oppose.” So inuch diseontent did this decision provoke 
that there was danger of open sedition.* 





‘Letter of Jehan Reymond Merlin to Calvin, Pan, July 23, 1568, printed 
for the first time in the Bnlletin, xiv. .1803) 233, 234, 

+ Olbagaray, Hist. de Foix, Béarn, et Navarre, p. 533; Vauvilliera, Hist, de 
Jeanne d'Albret, i, 319, 

3 Letter of Merlin, ubi supra, 287, 938 ; Vauvilliers, i. 320, 

+ Thid,, 238“ Dont plasiours, voire.dos grands, s'en allirent fort mal com 
tens, ot siugulitrement quelques-uns qu'elle rabroua plas rudement quo je 
n'eumse désiré” Merlin adds that all now saw the excellonce of hia advice; 
for, had it been followed, ‘il y anroit apparence que la réforination eust outé 
faite en ce pays par lanthorité des estata; maintenant il faut qu'elle se fasse 
de senle puissance absolue de la royne, voyre avec danger.” In other parte 
of France, as well as in Béarn, Jeanne’s reformatory movements were looked 
upon with great disfavor. Upon a glass window at Limoges (made avoat the 
yenr 1564, and still in existence, I believe’ she is represented, by way of de- 
Tision, as herself in the palpit, and preaching to a congregation of eight Hu 
gmenote eeated. Underneath is the hitter conplet, 


“Mal sont les gens exdoctrings 
Quand par femme sont sermonéa,” 
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Those internal obstacles were, however, by no means the 
only dificulties. The court of Pau was disturbed by an unin- 
terrupted succession of rumors of trouble from without. Now 
it was the French king -that stood ready to seize the scanty 
reniants of Navarre, or the Spaniard that was all prepared for 
an invasion from: the south ; anon it was Monthuc from the side 
of Guyenne, or Damville from that of Langnedoe, who were 
meditating incursions in the interest of the Roman Catholic 
Chueh. “In short,” exclaims her indefatigable coadjutor, 
Raymond Merlin, “it is wonderful that this princess should be 
able to persist with constancy in her holy design!” Then 
came the papal citation, and the necessity to avoid the aliena- 
tion of the French court which wonld certainly result from 
suddenly abolishing the papal rites, especially in view of the 
civeumstance that Catharine de’ Medici had several times begged 
the Queen of Navarre by letter to refrain from taking that de- 
cided step.* 

It speaks well for the energy and intrepidity of Jeanne d?Al- 
bret, as well as for the wisdom of some of ler advisers, that 
she was able to lay in these tronblons times such broad founda- 
tions for the Protestant system of worship and government as 
we shall shortly have occasion to see her laying; for she was 
surrounded by courtiers who beheld in her bold espousal of the 
Reformation the death-blow to their hopes of advancement at 
Paris, and were, consequently, resolute in their oppesition. An 
ineident occurring some months later demonstrates that the 
perils from her treacherous neighbors were not purely imagi- 
Avbowun DAary. ‘This event was nothing less than the discovery 
Miyeran. of a plan to kidnap the Queen of Navarre and her 
or young son and daughter, and to give them over into 
the hands of the Spanish Inquisition. Shortly after Antoine’s 








‘M. Hennin, Monuments de hist. de Franco, Paris, 1863, 
76. ‘Tho statement that this and a somewhat similar reprecentation, also 
descrived in thix work. came from an old abbey, whose monks thos revenged 
thomrelves upon the queen for removing their pulpit. scems to be a mistake. 

V Letter of Merlin, ubi aupra, 230: Brief c'est merveille que ceste prin- 
come pnisee persister constamment en son aninet youloir.” Cf, letter of same, 
Deo, 25. 1568. 245, 

* Letter of Merlin, Dee, 95, 1564, wbi aupra, 245, 
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death, her enemies in France—among whom, despite his sub- 
sequent denial, it is probable that Blaise de Montluc was one 
—had devised this plot as a promising means of promoting 
their interests. They had despatched a trusty agent to prepare 
a few of their most devoted partisans in Guyenne for its execu- 
tion; he was then to pasa into Spain, to confer with the Duke 
of Alva. The latter part of his instructions had not been ful- 
filled when the assassination of Guise took place. Nothing 
daunted by this mishap, the conspirators ordered their agent to 
carry ont the original scheme. Alva received it with favor, 
and’sent the Frenchman, with his own approval of the under- 
taking, to the Spanish court, where he held at least three mid- 
night interviews with Philip. No design was ever more dear 
to that prudent monarch’s heart than one which combined the 
rare attractions of secrecy and treachery, particularly if there 
were a reasonable hope in the end of a little wholesome blood- 
letting. Fortunately, however, the messenger had not been so 
careful in his conversation but that he disclosed to one of 
Isabella’s French servants all that was essential in his commis- 
sion. The momentous secret soon found its way to the Spanish 
qneen’s almoner, and finally to the queen herself, The blow 
impending over her cousin’s head terrified Isabella, and melted 
her compassionate heart. She disclosed to the ambassador of 
Charles the Ninth the astounding fact that some of the Span- 
ish troops then at Barcelona, on their way to the campaign in 
Barbary, were to be quictly sent back from. the coast to the 
interior, Thence, passing through defiles in the Pyrenees, 
under experienced guides, they were to fall upon the unsns- 
peeting court of the Queen of Navarre at Pau. In such a case, 
to be forewarned was to be forearmed. The private secretary 
of the French envoy was despatched to inform Jeanne d’Albret 
of her peril, and to notify Catharine de’ Medici of the intended 
ineursion into the French territories. The premature disclosure 
oceasioned the abandonment of the plan; but it is said that 
Philip the | Seeond never forgave his unfortunate wife her part 

xeeution.' 









p n 1565 contre Ia Reine do Navarre et 
messcigueurs lee enfano,” ete, ote; Citabor et Danjou, Archives curlousca, 
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The month of December, 1563, witnessed the close of that cele- 
brated convocation, the Council of Trent. Thie is not the placo 
trecoueroe £0T the discussion of its extraordinary history, yet it is 
ste worth while to note the conclusion of an assembly 

which exerted so weighty an influence in establishing 
the dogmas of the papal church. Resumed after its long sus- 
pension, on the eighteenth of January, 1562, the couneil from 
whose deliberations snch magnificent results of hannony had 
been expected, began its work by rendering the breach between 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant worlds incurable. For- 
tunately for the Roman See, all the leading courts in Christen- 
dom, although agreed in pronouncing for the necessity of reform, 
were at variance with one another in respect to the particular 
objects to be aimed at. It was by a skilful use of this cireum- 
stance that the Pope was enabled to extricate himself creditably 
from an embarrassing situation, and to secure every essential 
advantage. At the reopening of the council, the French and 
German bishops were not present, and the great majority of the 
members being poor Italian prelates dependent almost for their 
daily bread upon the good pleasure of the pontiff, it is not sur- 
prising that the first step taken was to concede to the Pope or 
his legates the exclusive right to introduce subjects for disens- 
sion, a5 well as the yet more important claim of sitting as judge 
and ratifying the decisions of the assemblel Fathers before 
they became valid. Notwithstanding this disgraceful surrender 
of their independence and anthority, the Roman See was by 
no means sure as to the results at which the prelates of the 
Council of Trent would arrive. France and the empire de- 
manded radical reforms in the Pope and his court, and some 
coucessions to the Protestants—the permission of marriage for 
the priesthood, the distribution of the wine to the laity in the 
eucharistic sacrament, and the use of the vernacular tongne in a 








vi, 281-205. ‘Tho year should be 1634. The best authority is, however. that 
of De Thou, tit (lv. xxxvi,) 406-499. who states that he simply grives tho 
account as he had it from the lips of Secretary Rouleau, who brought the 
tidings to France, and from the children of the domestic of Isabella who 
detected the conspiracy. Bee, also, Léon Feer, in Bulletin, xxvi. (1077), 20%, 
ete, 279, ete, 
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portion, at least, of the public services, The arrival of the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine and other bishops, in tho month of November, 
1562, to reinforee the handful of Freneh prelates in attendance, 
enhanced the apprehensions of Pins, For, strange as it may ap- 
pear to ns, even Pius suspected Charles of favoring innovation— 
so far had the arch-hypocrite imposed on friend as well as foc by 
his declaration of adhesion to the Augsburg Confession! The 
fact was that there was no lack of dissitnulation on any side, 
and that the prelates who urged reforms were among the most 
insincere. They had drawn up certain articles without the 
slightest expectation, and certainly without the faintest desire, 
to have them accepted. Their sole aim seemed to be to shift 
the blame for the fagrant disorders of the Church from their 
own shoulders to those of the Pope. If their suggestious had 
been seriously entertained and acied upon, no men would have 
had more difficulty than they in concealing their chagrin.' The 
ionarchs—and it was their ainbassadors who, with the papal 
legates, directed all the most important conclusions—were at 
heart equally averse to tho restoration of canonical elections, 
and to everything which, by relieving the ecclesiastics of their 
servile dependence upon the crown, might cut off that perennial 
fountain for the payment of their debts and for defraying the 
expenses of their military enterprises, which they had discovered 
iu the contributions wrung from churchmen’s purses. Thus, in 
the end, by a series of compromises, in which Pope and king 
cach obtained what he was anxions to secure, and sacrificed 
little for which he really cared, the council managed to confirm 
the greater number of the abuses it had been expected to 


' Michel de "Hospital frankly told Senta Croce that the misfortuces of 
France enme exclusively from the French themselves, “+e delln vita del preti, 
molto srezolata, i quali nan vogliono esser riformati, © prineipalinente quelli 
del Concilio, e poi nelle loro lettere rejiciant culpam in Papain.” ‘*To 80,” 
adds the nuncio himself, ‘che sono loro che non vogliono esser riformati, @ 
hanno mandati di qui certi articoli che hanno parimente mandati a Etoma, vires 
gli quali io vi posso dir che se Sua Santita li accordanse, conformamente alle 
loro petitioni, sariano i pitt malcontenti del mondo; ma no le hanno fatte ad 
altro fine che per haver occasione di mostrar di qua, che il Papa 3 quello che 
non vuole, mentre che sono loro che nou vogliono quella riformatione del 
elero.” Santa Croce to Borromeo, March 28, 1563, Aymon, i. 23D, 331; 
Cimber et Danjon, vi. 133, 
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remove, and to render indelible the line of demarcation between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, which it was to have effaced. 

The Cardinal of Lorraine returning to France, after the con- 
clusion of the council (the fourth of December, 1563), made it 
Sardicdi his first object to secure the ratification of the Triden- 
ne returns tine decrees. He had now thrown off the mask of 

"moderation, which had caused his friends such need- 
less alarms, and was quite ready to sacrifice (as the nuncio had 
long since prophesied he would sacrifice)’ the interests of France 
to those of the Roman See. But the undertaking was beyond 
his strength. 

On Lorraine's arrival at court, then stopping at St. Manr-cur- 
‘Mare (January, 1564), Catharine answered his request that the 
setume.  ¥ing should approve the conclusions of Trent by say- 
fests yuck ing that, if there was anything good in them, the king 
oiiPicre would gladly approve of it, even if it were not decreed 

by the council, And, at a supper, to which he was 
invited the same evening at the quarters of the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, he had to put up with a good deal of rough jesting 
from Condé and his boon companions, who plied him with pun- 
gent questions respecting the Pope and the doings of the holy 
Fathers.’ 

A few weeks later Lorraine made a more distinct effort to 
secure recognition for the late council’s work. Several of the 
presidents of parliament, the avocat-général, and the procurew 
du roi had been summoned to court—which, meanwhile, had 
removed to Melun (Febrnary, 1564)--to give their advice to the 
privy council respecting this momentous question. The cardi- 
wengiete Al's proposition met with little favor. Chancellor 
twearte TTlospital distingnished himself by his determined 
Thissmia opposition, and boldly refuted the churchman’s argu- 
ments. The cardinal had long been chafing at the intractability 


+ «11 quale (Cardinal di Tabi) 616 ont de one Petals, amin: 
co epiriti, ¢ credo io che terra pid conto della eatistattione di Sua Santita che 
@i qua.” Santa Croce to Borromeo, Blois, March 28, 1563, shortly after 
Guise’s death. Aymon. i. 283, Cimber et Danjon, vi. 140. 

+ "Sed ho» nuge ipsi neqnaquam placebant.” “Languet, letier of Fob, 3, 
1504, Bpist. secr., ii, 283. 
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of the lawyer, who owed his early advancement to the influence 
of the house of Guise, and now could no longer contain his anger. 
He spoke in a loud and imperious tone, and used taunts that 
greatly provoked the illustrious bystanders. “It is high time 
for you to drop your mask,” he said to L’Hospital, “for, as for 
myself, I cannot discover what religion you are of. In fact, you 
seem to have no other religion than to injure as much as possi- 
ble both me and my house. Ingrate that you are, yon have for- 
gotten all the benefits you have received at my hands.” The 
chancello’s answer was quiet and dignified. “I shall always 
be ready, even at the peril of my life, to return my obligations 
to you. [ cannot do it at the expense of the king’s honor and 
welfare.” And he added the pointed observation that the car- 
 dinal was desirous of effecting, by intrigue, what he had been 
unable to effect by force of arms, Others took up the debate, 
the old constable himself disclaiming any intention of disputing 
respecting doctrines which he approved, but expressing his sur 
prise that Lorraine should disturb the tranquillity of the king- 
dom, and take up the eause of the Roman pontiff against a king 
through whose liberality he was in the enjoyment of an annual 
revenue of three or four hundred thousand francs. Catharine, 
as usual, did her best to allay the irritation ; but the cardinal, 
greatly disappointed, retired to Rheims." 
A few months after the scene at Melun, the most eminent of 
French jurists, the celebrated Charles Du Moulin, published an 
uunansweranis treatise, proving that the Council of Trent “had. 





' Letter of Santa Croce to Borromeo, Melun, Feb. 96, 1564, Aymon, L 258, 
259; Letter of Beza to Bullinger, Geneva, March 6, 1564, Simler Goll. (Zu- 
rich) MSS.; Languet, March 6, 1504, Epist, scer., si, 258, 297. "There has 
‘been groxt confusion respecting this altercation between Lorraine and L'Hos- 
pital, According to Henri Martig (Histoire de France, x. 194), it took pluce 
«8 propos d'un nonvel édit qni accordait aux rformés quelques facilités pour 
Yenseigmement et exercise de leur religion en masons priv‘es dans les villes 
od le culte public leur était interdit.” M. Jules Bonnet has kindly made 
search for me in the Zurich and Paris libraries, and obtained corrcborctive 
proof of what I already suspected, that ML Martin and others had confounded 
the ecene at Melun in Febranry. 1564, with anothor quarrel between the same 
persons in March, 1406, at Moulins. Sea the docamente, including the letter 
of Beza referred to above, published together with my inquiries, in the Bul- 
Jetin de Is Soo. du prot. fr., xxiv. (1875) 400-415. 
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none of the charaeteristies of a true ecumenical synod, and that 
opmationst it8 decrees were null and void.' And the Parliament 
bx Moalia of Paris, although it ordered the seizure of the book 
and imprisoned the author for some days, could not be in- 
duced to consent to incorporate in the legislation of the coun- 
uy the Tridentine decrees, so hostile in spirit to the French 
legislation: Evidently parliament, although too timid to say 
so, believed, with Da Moulin, that the acceptance of the decrees 
in question “would be against God and against the benefit of 
Jesus Christ in the Gospel, against the ancient councils, against 
the majesty of the king and the rights of his crown, against his 
recent edicts and the ediets of preceding kings, ayaiust the lib- 
erty and immunity of the Gallican Church, the authurity of the 
catates and courts of parliameut of the kingdom, and the secular 
jurisdiction.” * 

It was shortly before this time that the report gained cur- 
rency that Charles the Ninth had received an embsssy from 
Philip of Spuin snd the Duke of Savoy, inviting him, it was 
said, to a conference with all other “ Christian” princes, to be 
held on the twenty-fifth of March (1564), to swear submission 
in common to the decrees of Trent and devise means for the 
repression uf heresy. But neither Charles nor his mother, still 
very much under the influence of the tolerant chancellor, was 
disposed to enter upon the path of persecution marked out for 
them. The conference was therefure, we are told, gracefully, 
but firmly declined. The story was but an idle rumor, the 
absurdity of which is clearly seen from this one fact among 
any, that Philip had not at this time himself accepted and 
published the Tridentine decrees ;* while, from various docu- 


+s Conseil nur Je fait du Gone de Trente,” ete. Mim. de Condé, v. 81- 
120, ‘Tbe defication to Prince Porcien is dated May 29, 1564, Sea De Thon, 
iii, ely xxxvi) 301. 

Monlin war ondored by a royal letter to be wet at large, Lyons, June 
24, 1564, 

“Conclusion of “Conseil,” etc. Mém. de Condé, v, 129. 

‘De Thou, ili, (liv, xxxvi.), 499, 500; Ag. d’Anbigné, Hist. univ,, i. 203 
(lv. iv..c. iv,); Mem, de Castelnay, liv, v., 0. vi. 

» Prof. Soidn has discussed the matter at great length, Gesch. des Prot 
in Frook., ii, 197, ete, 
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ments that have come down to us, it appears that Catharine de’ 
Medici had for some months’ been projecting a trip that should 
enable her son to meet several of the neighboring princes, for 
the purpose of cultivating more friendly relations with them.. 
From this desire, and from the wish, by displaying the young 
monarch to the inhabitants of the different provinces, to revive 
the loyalty of his subjects, seriously weakened during the late 
civil war, apparently arose the project of that well-known 
“ progress” of Charles the Ninth through the greater part of 
France, a progress which consumed many successive months. 
Whether the Cardinal of Lorraine had any direct part, as was 
commonly reported, in bringing about the journey of the king, 
me prop 8 Wneertain, He himself wrote to Granvelle that 
Fe he had neither advocated nor opposed it;* but the 
character of the man has been delineated to little 
purpose in these pages if the reader is disposed to give any 
weight to his assertion. Certain, however, it is that the Hu- 
guenots looked upon the project with great suspicion, and that 
its exovution was accepted as a virtual triumph of their oppo- 
nents. Condé and Coligny could see as clearly as the cardinal 
the substantial advantages which a formal visit to the elder 
branch of the Lorraine family might secure to the branch of the 
family domiciled in France ; and they cordd readily imagine that, 
under cover of this voyage might be concealed the most nefari- 
ous designs against the peace of their co-religionists, Tt is not 
surprising that any Inguenot nobles accepted it.as a mark of 
the loss of favor, and that few of them accompanied the court 
in its wanderings.’ The English ambassador, noting this im- 








' An early as Deo, 15, 1565, the queen mother had announced to the French 
ambassador in Vienna her son's expected journey. toward the end of February 
or the beginning of March. to visit his sister, the Duchess of Lorraine, and 
her infant son, Letter to Bochetel. Bishop of Rennes. Le Labourcur, i, 794. 
Seo, too, Languet’s lette? of Nov. 16, 1553. Epint, secr., 

7 Lorraine to Granvelle, whi infra. ‘The progress was resolved upon, it will 
be seen, before Lorraine’a return from Trent. 

* Tam going to meet their Majesties at Chilons,” wrote the Cardinal of 
Lorraine from Tou-sur-Marne. between Rheims and Obiilons, April 20, 1504; 
“thence they are to leave for Bar, where they will, I think, remain no more 
‘than four or five days, I hope that the voyage will be honorable and profit- 








208, 
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portant fact, made, on his own account, an unfavorable deduc- 
tion from what he saw, as to the design of the court. “They 
carry the king about this country now,” he observed, “ mostly 
to see the ruins of the churches and religious houses done by 
the Iugnenots in this last war. They suppress the losses and 
hurts the Huguenots have suffered.”’ On the other hand, the 
oman Catholic party received their success as a presage of 
speedy restoration to full power, and entertained brilliant hopes 
for the future.” The queen mother was beginning to make 
fair promises to the papsl adherents, and the influence of the 
admiral and his brothers seemed to be at an end. 

Leaving the palace of Fontainebleau, the court passed through 
Sens and Troyes to the city of Bar-sur-Scine, where Charles 
acted as sponsor for his infant nephew, the son of the Duke of 
Lorraine. The brilliant 7étes that accompanied the hrrival of 
the king here and elsewhere could not, however, hide from the 
world one of the chief results, if not designs, of the journey. It 
was a prominent part of the queen mother's plan to seize the 
opportunity for carrying out the system of repression toward 
the Tuguenots which she had already begun. While there is no 
reason to suppose that as yet she felt any disposition to lend an 
ear to the suggestions of Spanish omissarics, or of Philip him- 





able foronr house. . , . As to our court, it was never so empty of per- 
sons belonging to the opposite religion as it i now. ‘The few that are there 
show very grent regret at this voyage, in which I cun assure you tiat I have 
not mediiled at all, either to further or to retard it; only a short time after 
my retum from Tront, I sueceeded in having Nancy changed for Bar.” 
Paplors d'état au card. de Granvelle, vii. 511 

"Smith to Cecil, Tarascon, Oct. 21, 15164, State Paper Office, Calendar, 

?% Aenuredly, sir,” wrote the cardina! in the letter just cited, “the queen 
my mistress shows, daily more and more, a strong and holy affection, ‘Thi 
evening I have beard, by the Cardinal of Guise, my brother, who has reached 
me, muny holy intentions of their Majesties, which may God give (hem grace 
to put into good exeeutiou.” Lbid., voi suprs, In a somewhat similar strain 
Grunvelle about this time wrote: ‘Iam so strongly assured that religion ie 
going to take a favorable tum in Franco, that I know nat what to say of it, 
‘The world fn that quarter ia so light and variable, that no great grounda of 
confidence can be assumed. But it is at any rate something that matters 
are not growing worse.” Letter to Bolwiller, April 9, 1504, Papiers d'état, 
ete, vii, 401, 
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self, for a general massacre, or at least an open war of exterini- 
nation, she was certainly very willing by less open means to 
preclude the Protestants from ever giving her trouble, or 
becoming again a formidable power in the state. The most 
unfavorable reports, in truth, were in circulation ayainst the 
Huguenots, At Lyons they were accused of poisoning the wells, 
or, according to another version of the story, the kitchen-pots, 
in order to give the impression that the plague was in the city, 
and so deter the king from ceming.' Catharine had no need, 
however, of crediting these calumnions tales in order to be 
moved to hostile action. Her desire was unabated to reign nnder 
her son's name, untrammnelled by the restraint of the jealous love 
of liberty cherished by the Lluguenots, Their numbers were large 
—though not so large as they were then supposed to be. Even 
0 intelligent a historian as Garnier regards them as constituting 
nearly one-third of the kingdom. BL, Lacretelle is undoubtedly 
much more correct in estimating them at fifteen or sixteen 
hundred thousand sous, or barely one-tenth of the entire popu- 
lation of I’rance—a country at that time much more sparsely 
inhabited, and of which a much larger part of the surface was 
in inferior cultivation, or altogether neglected, than at present.’ 
But, however small their number it proportion to the papists, 
the Huguenots, from their superior indnstry and intelligence, 
from the circumstance that their strength lay in the sturdy 
middle class and in the nobility, including little of the rabble 
of the cities and none of that of Paris," were a party that 
naturally awakened the jealousy of the queen. We need make 
little account of any exasperation in consequence of such silly 
devices as the threatening letter said to have been put in 














' Letter of Granvelle to the Emperor Ferdinand, May 8, 1564, Papiernd’état, 
vii, 613; alae 622, O31. 

* “Les rétormés qni formoient presque le tiors da royaume.” Garnier, 
Hist, de France, xxx. 453. 

+ © On pent présumer qu'il n'y eut jamais en France plus de quinze on seize 
cent mille réformés, . . . La France poss ‘dait a peine quinze millionx 
@habitans, Ainsi les protestans n'en formaient guére que le dixitme.” 
Lacretelle, Histoire de France pendant les guerres de religion, ii. 109, 170, 
‘The entiro pamage in important. 

4 Giov. Michiel, Rel. des Amb. Vou., i. 412. 
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Catharine’s bed-room, warning her that if she did not drive the 
papists from about her, “she and her L’Aubespine ” (secretary 
of state) would feel the dagger.’ She was too shrewd not to 
know that a Roman Catholic was more likely to have penned 
it than a Huguenot. 

In furtherance of the policy to which she had now com- 
mitted herself, she caused the fortifications of the cities that 
had been strongholds of the Protestants during the late war to 
be levelled, and in their place ‘erected citadels whereby the 
Huguenots might be kept in subjection.” As Easter approached, 
Catharines. ©Catharine revealed the altered tone of her mind by 
news notifying her maids of honor that she would suffer 
none to remain abont her but those who were good Catholics 
and submitted to the ordinary test of orthodoxy. There is said 
to have been but a single girlewho declined to go to mass, and 
preferred to return to her home.’ Well would it have been if 
the queen had been as attentive to the morals‘ as to the ortho- 
doxy of these pleasure-seeking attendants. But, to belong to 
the “ religion ancienne et catholique ” was a mantle large enough 
to cover a multitude of sins, 

More direct infringements upon the liberty guaranteed by the 
Edict of Amboise had already been made or were yet in store. 
The legislation which could not conveniently be repealed by for- 
tneepeaative mal cnactment, could bo rendered null by interpreta- 
dedamthor® tive declarations. Charles was made to proclain that 
the Eu.” hy the Edict he had not intended to permit preaching 
in places previously belonging to the patrimony of the Church, 


' Capefigne, from MS., Hist, de In réforme, de la ligne, ete, ii, 408. 

# Jean de Serres, tif. 47,48; De Thou, iil., liv. xxxvi. 534; Mem. de Castel- 
naa, 1. ¥., ¢.x.; Pasquier, Lettres. fv. 22, @p. Cape ‘gue, ii, 410. 

+ Granvelle to the Emperor Ferdinand, April 12, 1564, Pap. d'état, vii, 467. 

* Ofsolicitude on this score, the only evidence [ have come across is fur- 
ninhed by the following passage of one of the ** Occurrences in France," under 
Gate of April 11, 1565, sent to the English Government. “Orders are also 
taken in the conrt that no gentleman shall talk with the queen's inaids, 
except it is in the queen's presence. or in that of Madame la Princesa de 
Roohe-sur-Yon, except he be married ; and if they sit upon a form or stool, 
he may sit by her, and if she sit upon the ground he may kneel by her, bat 
not lie long, as the fashion was in this court,” State Paper Office, Calendar, 
B31. 
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or held as benefices. This was aimed at such prelates of doubtful 
catholicity as Saint Romain, Archbishop of Aix, or the Cardinal 
Bishop of Beauvais, Odet de Chatillon, He was made to say, 
that by the places where Protestant worship could be held within 
the walls, by virtue of its having been exercised on the seventh of 
March, 1563, were meant only those that had been garrisoned by 
Protestants, and had undergone a successful siege. This stroke 
of the pen cut off several cities in which Protestantism had 
been maintained without conflict of arms. The Huguenot 
counsellors of the parliament were deprived of the enjoyment 
of their right to attend the “ assemblée,” or “ Protestant con- 
gregation,” by a gloss which forbade the inhabitants of Paris 
from attending the reformed worship in the neighboring districts. 
‘When the court reached Lyons, a city which, ar we have seen, 
had been among the foremost in devotion to the Protestant cause, 
a fresh ediet, of the twenty-fourth of June, prohibited the re- 
formed rites from being celebrated in any city in which the king 
might beeojourning. Five or six weeks later, at the little town of 
Ronasillon, a few miles south of Vienne, on the Rhéne, another 
neseradon and more flagrant violation of the letter and spirit of 
* Amaiilon. the edict of pacification was incorporated in a decla- 
ration purporting to retnove fresh uncertainties as to the mean- 
ing of its provisions. It forbade the noblemen who might 
possess the right to maintain Protestant services in their castles, 
to permit sny persons but their own families and their vassale 
to be present. It prohibited the convocation of synods and 
the collection of money, and enjoined upon ministers of the 
gospel not to Jeave their places of residence, nor te open schools 
for the instruction of the young. But the most vexatious and 
unjust article of all was that which constrained all priests, 
monke, and nuns, who during or since the troubles had for- 
saken their vows and had married, either to resume their mon- 
astic profession and dismiss their consorts, or to leave the king- 
dom. As a penalty for the violation of this command, the 
men were to be sentenced to the galleys for life, the women 
to close confinement in prison. I omit in this list of grievances 
suffered by the Huguenots some minor annoyances such as 
that which compelled the artisan to desist from working in his 
Vou, Lit 
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ehop with open doors on the feativala of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh.' 

These legal infractions were not all. Everywhere the Hu- 
guenots had to complain of acts of violence, committed by 
Awantsmon their papist neighbors, at the instigation of priests 
metesine” and bishops, and not infrequently of the royal gov- 

emors. Little more than a year had passed sines 
peace was restored, and already the victims of religious sewassi- 
nation rivalled in number the inartyrs of the days of open pere 
secution. At Crevant the Protestants were attaeked on their 
way to their “temple ;” at Tours they were attacked while en- 
gaged in worship. At Mans the fanatical bishop was the chief 
instigator of a work of mingled murder and repine. At Ven- 
dome it was the royal governor himself, Gilbert de Curée, who 
fell a victim to the hatred of the Roman Catholic noblesse, and 
was treacherously killed while hunting” If anything more 
was needed to render the violence insupportable, it was found 
in the fact that any attempt to obtain judicial investigation and 
redress resulted not in the condemnation of the guilty, but in 
the peraonal peril of the complainant.” 

Smurting under the repeated acts of violence to which at 
every moment they were liable, and under the successive in- 
fringements upon the Edict of Amboise, the Huguenots urged 
the Prince of Condé to represent their grievances to the mon- 
arch, in the excellence of whose heart they had not yet lost con- 
conttepreas fidence. The Protestant leader did not repel the trust. 
ferret" His appeal to Charles and to the queen mother was 
sigan He showed that, even where the letter of the edict 


‘ Edict of Vincennes, Jane 14. 1658. and Declarations of Paris, Deo. 14, 
$804; of Lyons, June 24, 1564, and of Roussillon. Aug. 4. 1564. Isambert, 
Recueil des anc. lois, frang.. xiv. 141. 159, 170-172. and Drion. 
i, 102-103, See Jean de Serres, ili, 8541, 55-09, and after him, Do Thou, iii. 
(liv. xxxv.) 411, 412, 504, 505. 

* Jenn do Serres, fii, 54. 55, 64, 65, eto. De Thou, iii, (liv. xxxvi,) 603, ete. 

"Ibid, ubi supra. There are no similar casos of nstassination on the part 
ot Haguenote at this period. That of Charry at court seems to have resulted 
Partly from tevenge for personal wrongs, partly from mistaken devotion on 
tthe part of one of D'Andelot's followers to his master's interests, See Lan- 
guet, letter of Feb. 3, 1564, Bpist veor., il, 284. 
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was observed, its spirit was flagrantly violated. The edict pro- 
vided for » place for preaching in each prefecture, to be select- 
ed by the king. In some cases no place bad yet been desig- 
nated. In others, the most inconvenient places had been as- 
signed. Sometimes the Huguenots of a district would be eom- 
pelled to go twenty or twenty-five leagues in order to attend 
divine worship. The declaration affecting the monks and nuns 
who had forsaken their habit was a violation of the general 
liberty promised. So also was the prohibition of synods, 
which, though not expressly mentioned, were implied in the 
toleration of the religion to which they were indispenssbly ne- 
cessary. But it was the prejudice and ill-will, of which the 
Huguenots were the habitnal victims at the hands of royal gov- 
ernors and other officers, which moved them amost deeply. 
‘The evident desire was to find some ground of accusation against 
them. The ears of the judges were stopped against their appeala 
for justice. It was enough that they were accused, Decree 
of confiscation, of the razing of their honses, of death, were 
promptly given before any examination was mado into the 
truth of their culpability. On a mere rmor of a commotion 
in the Protestant city of Montauban, an order was issued to de- 
molish its walls. The case was far otherwise with turbulent 
Roman Catholic towns. The people were encouraged to acts 
of violence toward the Huguenots by the impunity of the per- 
petrators of similar crimes, and by the evident partiality of 
those who were set to administer justice. Out of six or seven 
score murders of Protestants since the peace, not two of the 
abominable acts had becn punished. Under such circumstances 
it would not be surprising if the victims of inordinate cruelty 
should at length be driven in desperation to take their defence 
into their own hands.' 

The king, or his ministers, fearful of a commotion during 
his absence from Paris, answered the letter of the prince with 
tolerable courtesy, and even made a pretence of desiring to 








* Jean de Serrer, iii, 65-82; De Thon, iii. (liv, xxxvi,) 505; Lettres de 
‘Monseignour Io Princo de Condé & Ia Roine Mare du Roy, avec Advertissemons 
depuis donnéz par ledit Seignenr Prince & leum Majester, ete. (Aug. 81, 1564, 
ete), Mém, de Condé, y, 201-214. 
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secure justice to his Protestant subjects; but the attempt really 
effected very little. Thus, for instance, while sojourn- 
in the city of Valence (on the fifth of September, 
1564), Charles received a petition of the Hugnenots 
of Bordeaus, setting forth some of the grievances under which 
they were groaning, and gave a favorable answer. He permit- 
ted them, by this patent, to sing their psalms in their own 
houses. He declared them free from any obligation to furnish 
the “pain bénit,” and to contribute to the snpport of Ro- 
man Catholic fraternities. The Protestants were not to be mo- 
lested for possessing or selling copies of the Bible. They must 
not be compelled to deck out their houses in honor of religious 
processions, nor to swear on St. Anthony's arm. They might 
work at their trades with closed doors, except on Sundays and 
solemn feasts. Magistrates were forbidden to take away the 
children of Huguenots, in order to have them baptized aecord- 
ing to Romish rites. Protestants could be elected to municipal 
offices equally with the adherents of the other faith.’ In a 
similar tone of conciliation the king published an order from 
Roussillon, remitting the fines that had been imposed upon the 
Huguenots of Nantes for neglecting to hang tapestry before 
their houses on Corpus Christi Day, and permitting them hence- 
forth to abstain from an act so offensive to their reli, 
victions.” 

Such local concessions were, however, only the decoys by 


Concitiatory 
pylrotthe ing 
fa. 











14 Articles reapondas par le Roy an son Conseil privé, sur la requeste pré 
nentée par pinsieurs habitana de Ia ville de Rourdeaux,” ete, The siguature ob 
the secretary, Robertet, was affixed Sept. 5, 1564; but such was the obsti- 
macy of the judges of Bordeaux, that the docament was uot published in 
the parliament of that city until nearly eight months lator (April 30, 1565). 
Hiém do Condé, y. 214-224. Cimber et Danjou, Archives curiouses, vi. 
271-278. The Protestants petitioned for another town in place of St. Macaire, 
which had been assigned them for their religious worship—the most inoonve- 
niently situated in the entire “ eénéchaussée.” They desired a city which 
they could go to and return from onthe same day. ‘They atatel that ‘Ja plan 
grande partie des plus notables familles de Ia ville de Boardenux ost de la 
religion réformée.” ‘This part of their request the king referred to the judg- 
‘ment of the governor. 

*Oronnance du rol Charles IX, 6 aott, 1564, Nantes MS., Bulletin, xiil 
(1864, 203, 204. 
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which the queen mother intended to lure the Huguenots on to 
a fatal seeuri A few months later, at Avignon, Catharine 
eaused an ordinance to be published in the king's name, which 
estate Cardinal Santa Croce characterized as an excellent 
exchuiod from one. It excluded Protestants from holding judicial 
Imncwtres* seats. Catharine told the nuncio that her counsellors 
had been desirous of extending the same prohibition to all other 
charges under government, but that she had deterred them, 
It would have driven the Huguenots to desperation, and might 
have occasioned disturbances. ‘We shall labor, however,” she 
said, “to exclude them little by little from all their offices.” At 
the same time she expressed her joy that everything was suc- 
ceeding so well, and privately assured the mmcio * that people 
were much deceived in her 

‘And yet such are the paradoxes of history, especially in this 
age of surprises, that, at the very moment the king was depriving 
his own Protestant subjects of their rights, he was negotiating 
in behalf of the Protestant eubjects of his neighbors! The king 
would not leave Avignon—so wrote the English envoy—withont 
reconciling the inhabitants of the Comtat Venaissin and the 
principality of Orange, whom diversity of religion had brought 
into collision. And, by the articles of pacification which the 
ambassador enclosed, the king was seen “to have had a care 
Yor others also, liaving provided a certain liberty of religion 
even to the Pope's own subjects, which he bad much difficulty 
an obtaining.”** 

While the queen mother, under cover of her son’s anthority, 
followed the now policy of opposition to the Huguenots npon 
which she had now entered, an incident oecurred at Paris shuw- 


1 Aymon, i, 277. 278, and Cimber et Danjou, Archives cur., vi. 167, Aa 
by this time both Papista and Huguenots knew Catharine de’ Medici to be a 
woman utterly devoid of moral principle, it may faitly be considered an open 
question whether there was any one in France more deceived than she was in 
supposing that she had deceived others. 

? Sir Thomas Smith to the queen, from Tarascon (near Avignon). Oct. 21, 
1664, enclosing ‘ Articles of pacifiction for those of the religion in Venaissin 
and Avignon agreed to by the minintern of the Pope and those of the Prince 
of Orange, Oct, 11, 1664." Signed by the vice-legate, Bishop of Fermo, and 
Wabrizio Serbellone. State Paper Office. 
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ing that even the Roman Catholica were not unanimons in their 
support of the Guiscs and their plan of exterminating heresy. 
Marshal The governor .of the metropolis was Marshal Mont- 
dacme? moreney, the most worthy of all the constable's sons. 
Yarsmnot. He had vigorously exerted himself ever since the 
king's departure to ‘protect the Huguenots in accordance with 
the provisions of the treaty. A Protestant woman, who during 
the war had been hung in effigy for “huguenoterie,” but hid 
returned from her flight since the conclusion of peace, died and 
was secretly buried by friends, one Sunday night, in the “Cinne- 
tiére des Innocents.” The next morning a rabble, such as only 
Paris could afford, collected with the intention of disinterring 
the heretic. And they would have accomplished their design, 
had not Marshal Montmorency ridden in, sword in hand, and 
resolved to hang the culprits that very day. “He wonld assiat 
the Huguenots,” he is reported to have been in the habit of say- 
ing, “ because they were the weaker party.” On Monday, the 
eighth of January, 1565, the Cardinal of Lorraine approached 
the city in full ecclesiastical dress, with the intention of entering 
it He was attended by his young nephew, the Duke of Guise, 
and by an escort of armed men, whom Catharine had permitted 
him to retain in spite of the general prohibition, because of the 
fears he undoubtedly felt for his personal safety. As he neared 
Paris he was met by a messenger sent by the governor, comn- 
manding him to bid his company lay down their arms, or to 
exhibit his pretended authority. The cardinal, acenstomed to 
Heseeee domineer over even such old noble families as the 
PaEetnt Montmorencies, would do neither, and attempted to 
"ride defiantly into the city. But the marshal was no 
respecter of persons. With the troops at his command he met 
and dispersed the cardinal’s escort. Lorraine fled as for his life _ 
into a shop on the Rue Saint Denis. Thence he was secretly con- 











) Journal d'un curé liguent (Jehan do la Fosse), 55, 56, 08. 

+ “«Eundi passé. vitit du present mois, ung pea avant les trois henres aprés 
midy, monsieur le révérendissime cardinal de Lorraine. vestn du robbon et chap- 
Peau, . . . . est entni en Paris” Account written two days after the 
gocurrence by Del Rin, attached to the Spanish embassy in Paris, Papiers 
d'état da cand. de Granvelle, viii, 600-60, 
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veyed to his own palace, and shortly after he left the city in 
ntter discomfiture, but breathing dire threats against the mar- 
shal.’ The latter, calling into Paris his consin the admiral, had 
no difficulty in maintaining order. Great was the consternation 
of the popnlace, it is true, for the absnrd report was circulated 
that Coligny was come. to plunder the city, and to seize the 
Parliament House, the Cathedral, and the Bastile;* and even 
the first president, De Thou, begged him, when he came to the 
parliament, to explain the reasons of his obeying his consin’s 
summons, and to imitate the prudence of Pompey the Great 
when he entered the city of Rome, where Cmsar’s presence ren- 
dered a sedition imminent, The admiral, in reply, gracefully 
acknowledged the honor which parliament had done him in 
likening hin to Pompey, whom he would gladly imitate, he said, 
because Pompey was a patriot. Still he saw no appositeness in 
the comparison, “as there was no Cesar in Parie.”* 

Early in the month of Jnne, 1565, Charles the Ninth and his 
court reached the neighborhood of the city of Bayonne, where, 
cmecater on the very confines of France and Spain, a meeting 
soratBo- had been arranged between Catharine and her daugh- 
aS ter Isabella, wife of Philip the Second. Catharine's 
first proposal had been that her royal son-in-law should himself 
be present. She had urged that great good to Christendom 
might flow from their deliberations. Philip the Prudent, how- 
ever, and his confidential adviser, the Duke of Alva, were sus- 





ieee eas liv. vi, ©. iif. ; Jean de Serres, 

Hii, (iv, exxvii.) 53 ; Mém. de Glande Haton, 
Jehan de la Pome, 70-72; Condé MSS., in Duc d'Aumale, Princes de Condé, 
§. 518; Le Livre des Marchands (Bd. Panthéon) 44, 495, whero the ludicrous 
features of the scene are, of course, most brightly colored. “ J'espire bien 
‘aussi m'en resentir ung jour,” wrote the onrdinal bimeelf, a few weeke later, 
from Joinville, Pap. d'état du card. de Granvelle, viii, 681. 

3 Jehan de la Foase, 72. 

4 Harangue de l'Admiral de France & Messieurs de ta Cour de Parlement de 
Paris, du 27 janvier 1585, avec Ia téponse, Papiers d'état du card. de Gran- 
velle, viii, 655-657. MI. de Cruswol. in a letter of February 4. 1505, alln “es to 
the admiral’s flattering reception by the clergy and by the Sorbonne, “qui 
sont allé le visiter et offert infiny rervica ;"" nnd states that both parties were 
gratified by the interview. Condé MSS.,, in Duc d’Aumale, Princes de Condé, 
piéces inédita, L 520, 
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picious of the design. Alva was convinced that Catharine had 
only her own private ends in view.’ Granvelle observed that 
little fruit came of these interviews of princes but diecord and 
confusion, and judged that, had not the queen mother strenu- 
ously insisted upon improving perhaps the only opportunity 
which she and her daughter might enjoy of seeing cach other, 
even the interview between the two queens would have been 
declined.’ As it was, however, Philip excused himself on the 
plea of engrossing occupations. 

Such were the circumstances under which the Bayonne con- 
ference took place—a meeting which Cardinal Granvelle assured 
his correspondents was a simple visit of a daughter to her 
mother,’ but to which contemporaries, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, ascribed a far deeper significance. At this 
meeting, according to Jean de Serres, writing only four or five 
years after the event,‘ a holy leagne, as it was called, was 
formed, by the intervention of Isabella, for the purpose of re- 
establishing the authority of the ancient religion and of extir- 
pating the new. France and Spain mutually promised to render 
each other assistance in the good work; and both pledged 
themsolves to the support of the Holy Sec by all the means in 
their power. Philip himself was not present, either, it was con- 
jectured, in order that the league might the better be kept secret, 
or to avoid the appearance of lowering hie dignity before that 
of the French monarch.t The current belicf—nntil recently 


Philip II. to Alva, Deo. 14, 1563, Pap. d’ctat du card, de Granvelle, vii. 
260; Alva to Philip II., Deo. 22, 1983, ib.. vii. 280, 287. 

* Granvelle to the Baron de Bolwiller, March 13. 1565, ib,. ix. 61, 62. 

FTbid., wbt eupra. “Je vous asseure, cotame il est véritable, qu'il n'y a 
aultre chose en cecy que simple visitation de fille & mare.” 

+ Prof, Kluckholn, strangely enough, speaks of Jean de Serres's Commen- 
tarii de statu relig., etc., as ~* zuerst im Jahre, 1575, erschienen” (Zur Ge- 
sohichte dea angeb, Biindaisses yon Bayonne, Abhund. der k. bayer. Akademie, 
Munchen, 1868, p. 151). I have before me the earlier edition of 1571, oon- 
taining verbatim the passage he quotes, with a single unimportant exception 
—' eccleniarum ” instead of * religiosorum.”” 

#3, de Serres, Comment. de statu reipublicm et religionis in Gallia regno, 
Oarolo IX, rege (1571), ifi,92. ‘The Prince of Condé, in his long petition sent 
to Charles, Aug. 24, 1568, at the outbreak of the Third Civil War, says ex- 
pressly in reference to events a year preceding the Second War: “ Quando- 
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almost the universal belief of historians—goes farther, and al- 
Jeges that in this myaterioue conference Catharine and Alva, 
who accompanied his master’s wife, concocted the plan of that 
famous massacre whose execution was delayed by various cir- 
enmstances for seven years. Alva was the tempter, and the 
words with which he recommended his favorite method of 
dealing with heresy, by destroying its chief upholders, were 
embodied in the ignoble sentence, “ Better a salmon’s head than 
ten thousand frogs.” * 

In fact, a general impression that the conference had led to 
the formation of a distinct plan for the universal destruction 
of Protestantism gained ground almost immediately. Within 
about a month after the queen mother and her daughter had 
ended their interview, the English ambassador wrote to Leices- 
ter and Cecil that “they of the religion think that there has 
been at this mecting at Bayonne some complot betwixt the 
Pope, the King of Spain, and the Scottish queen, by their am- 
bassadors, and some aay also the Papists of England.” * 

Fortunately, however, we are not left to frame by uncertain 
conjecture a doubtful story of the transactions of this famous 
interview. A copy of certain letters of Alva himeelf to King 
Philip has been preserved among the manuscripts of Car- 
dinal Granvelle, to dispel many inveterate misapprehensions 
These letters not only prove that no plan for a massacre of 





quidem ego ot alii Religionis reformat viri faerimus jampridem admoniti 
de inito Baionm consilio cum Hispano, at oos omues plane delendos atque 
exterminandos qni Religionem reformatam in tuo regno profiteantar." Ibid, 
fii, 200, 

"Lhe remark is said to have been accidentally overheard by Henry of Na- 
yarre, afterward Henry the Fourth, of whose presence little scoount was 
taken in consequence of his youth. (He was just eleven years and a half old.) 
But his inthnate follower. Agrippa d'Aubigné, wonld have been likely to give 
him as authority. had this been the case, He only saya: “Les plua licentieux 

+ faisoient leur profit d'un terme du Duc d’Alve & Balonne, que dix mille gre- 
nouilles ne valicient paa la teste d'un aanmon.” Hist. univ., liv. iv.. 0. ¥. (i. 
206), Jean de Serres, ubi supra, ili. 128, gives the expression in nearly the 
same words: ‘Satiua esse unicum salmonis caput, quam mille ranaram 
capita habere. 

¥ Smith to Leivester and Cecil, July 2-29, 1563, State Paper Office, Calen: 
dar, 408, 
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the Huguenots was agreed upon by the two parties, but that 
Alva did not even distinctly declare himself in favor 
of euch a plan. They furnish, however, an instruc- 
tive view, such as can but rarely be so well obtained, 
of the net of treacherous intrigue which the fingers of Philip 
and his agents were for many years busy day and night in cau- 
tiously spreading around the throne of France. 
On Thursday, the fourteenth of June, the young Spanish 
queen, with her brilliant train of attendant grandces, crossed 
the narrow stream forming the dividing line between 
the two kingdoms, and was condueted by her mother, 
her brothers and sister, and a crowd of gallant French nobles, 
to the neighboring town of Saint Jean de Luz. On Friday, Cath- 
arine and Charles rode forward to make their solemn 
entry into Bayonne, where they were to await their 
guests! arrival. Before they started, Alva had already been at 
work complimenting such good Catholics as the constable, 
Cardinal Bourbon, and Prince La Roche-sur-Yon, flattering 
Cardinal Guise (his brother of Lorraine was absent from court, 
not yet being fully reinstated in favor), the Duke of Montpen- 
sier, and vain old Blaise de Montlue. Nor were hig blandish- 
ments thrown away. Poor weak Guise—the “cardinal des 
Donteilles” he was called, from the greater acquaintance he had 
with wine and good living than with religious or political af- 
fairs '—was overcome with emotion and gratitude, and begged 
Alva to implore the Catholie king, by the love of God, to look 
in pity upon an unhappy kingdom, where religion was fast 
going to rnin. Montpensier threw himself into Alva’s arma, 


No plan of 
mawacre 


fureed upon. 


June 14th, 


Fone 18th 








Hloit ee bon prélat ‘le cardinal des bouteilles,’” says Lestoile, 
 ponrce qu'il les aimoit fort, et no se mesloit gudres d'autres affaires qua de 
celles de Ia cuisine, od il se connoissoit fort bien, et les entendoit mieux que 
celles de la religion et de estat.” In chronicling the death of Louis, Cardinal 
of Guiee, at Paris, March 29, 1578, he records the euggestive fact that “he was 
the laat of the six brothers of the house of Guiso; yet died he young, at the 
age of forty-eight years.” Journal de Henri IIL.. p. 96 (edit. Michaud). So 
closely is the scriptural warning fuldlled, that “bloody and deceitful men 
shall not live out half their days.” Cardinal Guise (not Cardinal Lorraine, as 
‘Mz, Heary White seems to suppose, Masnacre of St, Bartholomew, Am. edit, 
187, 188) was the abettor of the masaacre of Vasey. 
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and told him that Philip alone was the hope of all the good in 
France, declaring for himself that he was willing to be torn in 
pieces in his behalf, and maintaining the meanwhile, that, should 
that pleasant operation be performed, “ Philip” would be found 
written on his heart. To Blaise de Montlue’s self-conceit Alva 
laid siege in no very covert manner, assuring him that his 
master had not given his consent to Catharine’s plan for an 
interview until he had perused a paper written by the grim old 
warrior’s hand, in which he had expressed the opinion that the 
conference would be productive of wholesome results, The 
implied praise was all that was needed to induce Montluc to 
explain himself more fully. He was opposed to the exercise of 
any false humanity. Ie ascribed the little success that had 
attended the Roman Catholic arms in the last struggle to the 
half-way measures adopted and the attempt to exercise the 
courtesies of peace in time of war. The combatants on either 
side addressed their enemies as “my brother” and “my con- 
sin.” As for himself, he had made it a rule to spare no man’s 
life, bnt to wage a war of extermination. To this unburdening 
of his mind Alva replied by giving Montlue to understand that, 
as a good Roman Catholic, it should be his task to discover the 
means of inducing Charles and his mother to perform their 
duty, and, if he failed in this, to disclose to Philip the course 
which he must pursue, “since it was impossible to suffer mat- 
ters to go on, as they were going, to their rnin.” 

‘What the duty of the French king was, in Philip's and 
Alve’s view, is evidenced by the advice of the “good” Papists 
which the minister reports to his master with every mark of 
approbation. It was, in the first place, to banish from the king- 
dom every Protestant minister, and prohibit utterly any exer- 
cise of the reformed religion. ‘The provincial governors, whose 
orthodoxy in almost avery case could he relied upon, were to be 
the instruments in the execution of this work.' But, besides 
this, it would be necessary to seize a few of the leaders and ent 
off their heads. Five or six, it was suggested, would Le all the 





"Carta que el Dugne de Alba scrivié, ete. Papiers d'état du cardinal de 
Granvelle, ix. 206. 
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victima required.’ It wwas, in fact, essentially the plan of opera. 
tiona with which Alva undertook a year or two later the reduc- 
tion of the Netherlands to submission to Spanish tyranny and 
the Papal Church. Treacherous imprisenments of the most sus- 
pected, which conld scarcely have been confined within euch 
narrow numerical limits as Alva laid down, together with a 
“blood council” to complete the work, or with a massacre in 
which the proprieties of judicial investigation would be less 
nicely obaerved—such was the scheme after Philip's own heart. 

But this scheme suited the present frame of mind neither of 
Charles nor of Catharine. When the crafty Spaniard, cau- 
tionsly feeling his way, begged the young king to be very care- 
ful of his life, “for God, he was convinced, was reserving him 
to exenute a great work by his hands, in the punishment of the 
offences which were committed in that kingdom,”* Charles 
briskly responded: “Oh! to take up arms does not suit me. T 
have no disposition to consummate the destruction of my king- 
dom begun in the past wars.”" The duke clearly saw that the 
king was but repeating a lesson that had been taught him by 
others, and contemptuously dismissed the topic." 

Catharine was not less determined than her son to avoid a 
resort to arms. It was with difficulty that Alva could get her 
to broach the subject of religion at all. Isabella having, at his 
suggestion, pressed her mother to disclose the secret communi- 
cation to make which she had sought this interview, Catharine 
referred, with some bitterness, to the distrust of Charles and of 
herself evidently entertained by Philip, which would be likely 














+ # Gan no mas personas qne con cinco 6 seys qua son cl cabo de todo esto, 
Joa tomasen su mano y les cortasen Jas eabecas.” ete, Ibid., ix. 298. 

+ Que mirase mucho por au salud, pnes que della dependia todo ¢! bien de 
Ja christiandad, ¥ creya que le tenia Dion guardado para venir por m mano an 
gran servicio, que ers el castigo de las offensas que en este wu reyuo se te hae 
zian.” Cartas que el Daque de Alba serivié a su Magestad . . . . queoon: 
tienen las vistas en Bayona, etc. Papiers d'état du oard, de Granvelle, ix. 
201. 

¥ “ Salté luego con dezirme : ‘4, el tomar las armas no conviene. que yo de- 
straya rai reyno como ee comengé 4 haver con las guerras passadas’" Thid., 
ubi supra, 

+ Gomo es, descubri lo que le tenian pedricado; passé & otras materias,” 
ete, Ibid., udi aupra. 
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to lead in the end to a renewal of war between France and 
Spain. And she reproached Isabella with having so soon allow- 
ed herself to become “ Hispaniolized ” '—a charge from which 
her danghter endeavored to clear herself aa best she could. 
‘When at last Alva succeeded in bringing up the sub- 
sri. — ject, which was, ostensibly at least, so near what Philip 
ealled his heart, Catharine’s display of tact was auch as to elicit 
the profound admiration of even so consummate a master in the 
art of dissimulation as the duke himeelf. Ter cireumspection, 
he declared, he had never seen equalled.’ She maintained that 
there was no need of alarm at the condition of religion in France, 
for everything was going on better than when the Edict of Paci- 
fication was published. “Tt is your satisfaction at being freed 
from war that leads you to take so cheerfnl a view,” urged Alva 
“My master cannot but require the application of a more effi 
cient remedy, since the cause is common to Spain; for the dis 
ease will spread, and Philip has no inclination to lose his crown, 
or, perhaps, even his head.” Catharine now insisted upon 
Alva’s explaining himself and disclosing his master’a plan of 
action. This Alva declined to do. Although Philip was as 
conversant with the state of France as she or any other person 
in the kingdom, yet he preferred to leave to her to decide upon 
the precise natnre of the specific to be administered. Catharine 
pressed the inquiry, but Alva continued to parry the question 
adroitly. Ile asks if, since the Edict of Toleration, ground has 
been gained or lost. Decidedly gained, she replies, and pro- 
ceeds to particularize. But Alva is confident that she is deceiv- 
ing heredf or him: it is notorious that things arc becoming 
worse every day. 

“Would you have me understand,” interrupts Catharine, 
“that we must resort to arms again?” 

“T see no present need of assuming them,” answers Alva, 
“and my master would not advise you to take them up, unless 
constrained by other necessity than that which I now see.” 





' Que venia muy Eepafiola.” Thid., ix. 800. 
+“ Ella comengé cierto la plética con el mayor tiento que yo he visto tener 
Jamas G nadie en coma.” Ibid, ix. 908. 
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“What, then, would Philip have me do?” asks Catharine. 
“ Apply a prompt remedy,” answers Alva; “for sooner or later 
your enemies will, by their own action, compel you to accept 
the wager of war, and that, probably, under leas favorable cir- 
cumstances than at present. All Philip's thoughts are intent 
upon the expulsion of that wretched sect of the Huguenots, 
und upon restoring the subjects of the French crown to their 
ancient obedience, and maintaining the queen mother's legiti- 
mate authority.” “The king, my son,” responds Catharine, 
“publishes whatever edicts he pleases, and is obeyed.” ‘Then, 
if he enjoys such authority over his vassals,” breaks in Isa- 
bella, “why does he not punish those who are rebels both 
against God’ and against himself ?” 

That question Catharine did not choose to answer. Instead 
of it she had some chimerical schemes to propose—s league be- 
tween France, Spain, and Germany, that should give the law to 
the world, and a confirmation of the bonds that united the royal 
houses of France and Spain by two more marriages, 
Don Carlos to Margaret, her youngest daughter, and of the 
Duke of Anjou to the Princess of Portugal. Alva, however, 
making light of such projects, which could, according to his 
view, effect nothing more than the bond already connecting the 
families, was not slow in bringing the conversation back to the 
religious question. But he soon had reason to complain of 
Catharine's coldness, She had already expressed her mind 
fully, she eaid; and she resented, as a want of the respect due 
to her, the hint that she was more indifferent than previously, 
She would not fail to do justice, she assured him. That would 
be difficult, rejoined Alva, with a chancellor at the head of the 
judiciary who could not certainly be expected to apply the 
remedy needed by the unsound condition of France. “It is his 
personal enemies,” promptly replicd Catharine, “who, out of 
hatred, acense L?Hospital of being a bad‘ Catholic” “Can 
you deny that he is a Huguenot?” asked the Spaniard. “Ido 
not regard him as such,” cally answered the French queen. 
“Then you are the only person in the kingdom who is of that 
opinion!” retorted the duke. “ Even before I left France, and 
during the lifetime of my father, King Henry,” said Isabella, 
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intervapting with considerable animation, “your Majesty knows 
‘thet that was his reputation ; and you may be certain that ao 
long as he is retained in his present office the good will always 
be kept in fear and in disfavor, while the bad will find him a sup- 
port and advocate in all their evil courses. If lie were to be von- 
fined for a few days only in his own house, you would at once dis- 
cover the truth of my words, so much better would the interests 
of religion advance.” But this step Catharine was by no 
means willing to take. Nor, when again pressed by Alva, who 
dwelt much on the importance to Philip of knowing her inten- 
tions as to applying herself in earnest. to the good work, so as 
to be guided in his own actions, would she deign to give any 
clearer indications, Yet she avowed—greatly shocking the or- 
thodox duke thereby *—that she designed, instead of securing the 
acceptance of the decrees of Trent by the French, to convene 3 
council of “good prelates and wise men,” to settle a nuuber of 
matters not of divine or positive prescription, which the Fathers 
of Trent had left undecided. Alva expressed his extreme aa- 
tonishment, and reminded her of the Colloquy of Poissy—the 
source, as he alleged, of all the present disgraceful situstion of 
Franee” But Catharine threw the whole blame of the failure 
of that conference upon the inordinate conceit of the Cardinal 
of Lorraine,’ and persisted in the plan. The Spaniard came to 
the conclusion that Catharine's only design was to avoid hay- 
ing recourse to salutary rigor, and indulged in his correspon- 
dence with his master in lugubrious vaticinations respecting the 
future.’ 

So far, then, was the general belief which has been tadopted 


Cartes que el Duque de Alba acrivié, etc. Papiors a’Stat do card, de 
Granvelle, ix. 815. 

Yo me alterd ferriblemente de ofraelo, y le dixe quo ie maruvillava 
mucho,” [bid., ix. 317. 

+“ La junta passada de adonde comencSron todas Ias dearerguencas que al 
presente ay en eat reyno.’? Ibid., ix. 817. 

‘En Ia otra el cardenal de Lorens havia sido el que avia hecho todo el 
dafio, pensando poder persuadir 6 los miniatron” Ibid., ubi supra. 

5“ Parécenos que quiere con esta semblea (i. e., essemblée), que ellos Ila- 
man, remendar lo que falta en el rigor necessario al remedio de sus vasallos, 
+y plega 4 Dios no sea,” eta, Ibid, ix, 818 
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by the greater number of historians up to our own days from 
debiaboice: being correct—the belief that Catharine framed, at the 
KEES Bayonne conference, with Alva's assistance, a plan for 

the extermination of the Protestants by a massacre 
such aa was realized on St. Bartholomew's Day, 1572—that, on 
the contrary, the queen mother refused, in a peremptory man- 
ner that diagusted the Spanish fanatics, every proposition that 
looked like violence. That we have not read the correspondence 
of Alva incorrectly, and that no letter containing the mythical 
agreement of atharine ever reached Philip, is proved by the tone 
of the letters that passed between the great agents in the work 
of persecution in the Spanish Netherlands. Cardinal Granvelle, 

who, in his retreat at Besangon, was kept fully in- 
Sercloe formed by the King of Spain, or by his chief minis- 

ters, of every important event, and who reeeived 
copies of all the most weighty documents, in a letter to Alonso 
del Canto expresses great regret that Isabella and Alva should 
have failed in their endeavor to induce Catharine de’ Medici to 
adopt methods more proper. than she was taking to remedy the 
religious ills of France. She promised marvels, he adda, but 
was determined to avoid recourse to anns, which, indeed, was 
not necessary, if she would only act as she shonld. Ie was 
persuaded that the plan she was adopting would entail the rain 
of religion and of her son’s throne.' 

‘While the policy of two of the most important nations on the 
face of the globe, in which were involved the interests, temporal 
and eternal, of millions of men, women, and children, formed 
the topic of earneat discussion between two women—a mother 
and her daughter, the mother yet to become infamous for her 
participation in a bloody tragedy of which she as yet little 
dreamed—and a Spanish grandee doomed to an equally wn- 
envialle immortality in the records of human suffering and 
yeeiviieana human crime, the city of Bayonne was the scene of 
paseantss- an ephemeral gayety that might well convey the im- 
pression that stich merry-making was not only the sole object of 
the conference, but the great concern of life.* Two nations, 


1 Letter of Granvelle, Aug. 20, 1585, Paplers d'état, ix. 481. 
+“ Depnis Varrivée n'y eust mention que do festins, récréations et panse- 
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floundering in hopeless bankruptey, yet found money enongh to 
lavish upon costly but unmeaning pageants, while many a no- 
ble, to satisfy an ostentatious display, made drafts which an im- 
poverished purse was little able to honor. The banquets and 
jovsts, the triumphal arches with their flattering inscriptions, 
the shows in which allegory revelled almost to madness—all 
have been faithfully narrated with » minuteness worthy of a 
loftier theme.’ This is, however, no place for the detailed de- 
seription which, though entertaining, can be read to advantage 
only on the pages of the contemporary pamphlets that have 
come down to us. 

Yet, in the discussion of the more serious concerns of 8 great 
religions and political party, we may for a moment pause to 
gaze at a single show, neither more magnificent nor more dig- 
nified than its fellows; but in which the youthful figure of a 
Bearnese destined to play a first part in the world’s drama, but 





temps de diverses maniéres.” Relation du voyage de In reine Isabelle 
@Espagne 8 Bayonne, MSS, Belgian Archives. Compte Rendu de la com- 
mmission roysle d'histoire, seconde série, ix. (1857) 159. ‘This paper was drawn 
up by the Secretary of State Conrtewille, and sent to President Viglius, 

Over the first triumphal arch waa a representation of Isabelia (or Elixa- 
beth) trampling Mara under foot, with the mottoea Sacer hymen pasem nobis 
contulit and Deus nobis hac otis fectt, and below the lines: 

Elizabeth, de roy fille excellente, 

Yous avez joint ang jour deox rois puissans ; 
France et i'Espaigne, en gloire permanente, 
Extolleront vor ages trlumphans, ote, 


Over @ second arch at the palace gate, which was reached by  strest hung 
with tapestry and decorated with the united arma of France and Spain, was 
suspended s painting of Catharine with her three sona and three danghtere, 
and the inscription: 

Creat & !’entour de royalle couronne 

Que Jo jardin hespsrien floromne : 

Ce sont jardins de si belle féconde, 

Qui aujourd'bny ne trouve 9a scconde 
Co sont ramenux vigourcnx et puissans; 
Ce sont florons de veri verdissans, 
Boyne sans per (pale), de grice décorée, 
‘Vous surmontez Pallas et Cythérée, 

Catharine's portraits scarcely confirm the boast of her psnegyrist that ahe 
sarpassod Venas, however well she might match Minerva in sagacity, 

Vou. 1L—12 
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up to this time living a life of retirement in hia ancestral halls, 
firat makes his appearance among the pomps to which as yet he 
has been a stranger. The pride of the grandfather whose name 
he bore, Henry of Navarre had been permitted, at that whim- 
sical old man’s suggestion, to strengthen an already vigorous 
constitution by athletic sports, and by running barefoot like the 
poorest peasant over the sides of his native hills, “God de- 
signed,” writes a companion of his later days who never re- 
kindles more of his youthful fire than when deseanting upon his 
master’s varied fortunes, “to prepare an iron wedge wherewith 
to cleave the hard knots of our calamities.”' Later in child- 
hood, when both father and grandfather were dead, he waa the 
object of the unremitting care of a mother whose virtues find 
fow counterparts or equals in the women of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; and Jeanne d’Albret, in a remarkable letter to Theodore 
Beza, notes with joy a precocious piety,’ which, there is reason 
to fear, was not hardy enough to withstand the withering atmos- 
phere of a court like that with which he was now making his 
first acquaintance. 

One evening there was exhibited in s large hall, well lighted 
by means of blazing torches, a tournament in which the knights 
fought on foot,” From a castle where they held an enchanted 
lady captive, the knights challengers issued, and “received all 
comers with a thrust of the pike, and five blows with the sword.” 
Each champion, on his arrival, endeavored to enter the castle, 
but was met at the portal by guards “dressed very fantastically 
in black,” and repelled with “lighted instruments.” Not a few 
of the less illustrious were captured here. The more exalted in 
rank reached the donjon, or castle-keep, but as they thought 
to set foot within it, a trap-door opened and they too found 





} Agutppa 4’ Aubigné, Histoire anirerselle, i. 1. 

1 \Ls feu bon homme Monsieur de La Gancherie y marchoit en rondenr de 
conscience, et mesme mon filz lui doibt et aux siens cette raaine (racine) de 
piété qui lui est, par la gmasse de Dion, ai bien plantéo an eneur par bonnes 
admonitions, que maintenant, dont je lone ce bon Dien, alle produit ot 
branches et fruitz, Je Ini suplie qu'il Iny fasse ceste grasse qu'il continue de 
bien en miculz.” Letter of Deo. 6, 1566, M88. Geneva Library, Bulletin de 
In 80a, de Vhist. du prot. frangais, xvi. (1867) 65. 

* «Ung touroy a pied." 
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themselves prisoners. It fared better with the princes; for the 
success of cach champion was measured by a rigid heraldic 
scale. These passed the donjon, but, on bridge leading to the 
tower where slept the enchanted lady, a giant confronted them, 
and in the midst of the combat the bridge was lowered, and 
they were taken, as had been their predecessors. “The Duke 
of Vendéme,' son of the late duke, whom they call in France 
the Prince of Navarre—a boy apparently ten or eleven years of 
age—orossed the bridge, and the giant pretended to surrender; 
but he too was afterward repulsed like the rest.” The Duke 
of Orleane—whom the reader will more readily recognize under 
the title of Duke of Anjou, which he, about this time, received 
—next entered the Jists. Naturally he penetrated further than 
his namesake of Navarre, and “ the giant showed more fear of 
him than of the other ;” but a cloud enveloped them both, and 
“thus the duke vanished from sight.” King Charles was the 
last to fight, and for his prowess it was reserved for him to defeat 
the giant and deliver the lady.” 

The author of the pompous show had made a serious mistake. 
The giant “League,” before whom so many a champion failed, it 
was the lot not of Charles, nor of Henry of Valois, but of the 
other Henry, of Navarre, to overcome. ‘That giant was already 
in existence, although still in his infancy. For some time past the 
tm entre zealous papists, impatient of the sluggish devotion of 
writes. the court, had been forming “ confréries,” or fraterni- 
ties, whose members, bound together by a common oath, were 
pledged to the support of the Roman Catholic religion.” The 
plan was a dangerous one, and it shortly excited the apprehen- 


‘Tt will be romemboered that the Spaniards never acknowledged the claim 
of Antoine or his wite to the title of sovereigns of Navarre. In all Spanish 
documenta, therefore, such as that which we are here following, their son 
Honry is designated only by the dukedom of Bourbon-Vendéme which he in- 
herited from his fathor. 

* Relation du voyage de lareine Isabelle & Bayonne, MSS, ‘Belgian Archives, 
Udi supra, ix, 161, 168, 

3 Bee Jean de Serres, iii,. 68, for the fraternities of the Holy Ghost in Bar- 
gundy. Blaise de Montinc's proposition of a league with the idog as its head 
had been declined ; the monarch needed no other tie to his subjects than that 
whioh already bound them together. Agrippa d’Aubigné, Hist, univ., liv, iv.; 
ev. (208) 
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sion of the king and his mother. “TI am told,” Charles wrote 
in July, 1563, to one of his governors, “that in a number of 
places in my realm there is a talk of establishing an association 
amongst my snbjects, who invite one another to join it. I beg 
yon to take measures to prevent that any be made for any pur- 
pose whatsoever ; but keep my subjects so far as possible united 
in the desire to render me duty and obedience.”* And to prove 
the sincerity of his intentions, the French king ordered the late 
Ediet of Pacification again to be proclaimed by public rier in the 
streets of the seditious city of Paris—a feat which was snecess- 
fully performed under Marshal Montmoreney’s supervision, by 
the city provost, accompanied by so strong a detachment of 
archers and arquebusiers, ae effectually to prevent popular dis- 
turbance." Already there were restless spirits that saw in 
another civil war fresh opportunity for the advancement of their 
celfish interests. Months ago Villegagnon, the hetrayer of the 
Brazilian colony of Coligny, had written to Cardinal Granvelle. 
telling him that he had resigned his dignities and offices in the 
French court, and had informed Catharine de’ Medici, “that 
until Charles waa the declared enemy of the enemies of God 
and of His church, he would never again bear arms in his 
service.”* The vice-admiral, of whom modesty was never & 
conspicuons virtue, went so far as to draw a flattering portrait 
of himself as a second Hannibal, vowing eternal enmity to the 
Hugnenots.(. And Nicole de St. Rémy, whose only claim to 
honorable mention was found in her oft-paraded boast that, as a 
mistress of Henry the Seeond, she had borne him a son, and who 
held in Franee the congenial post of a Spanish spy, suggested 
the marriage of the Cardinal of Bourbon in view of the possible 

















> Letter of Chniles IX. to M. de Matignon, July 31, 1565, anu Capefigne, 
Hint, do Ia Réformo, de In Ligne, ete.. ii. 419, 490, The same letter stipulated 
for tho better protection of the Protestante by freeing them from domiciliary 
visita, eto. 

* Maniquet to Gordes, Angust 1, 1565, Condé MSS. in Aumale, i. 628, 

> Letter of Villegagnon to Granvelle, May 25, 1564, Papiers d'état, vii, 660. 
‘The Huguenots figure as" les Aygno. c'st-d-dire, en langue de Snisee, rebollos 
et conjurés contre leur prince pour la liberté,”" 

+ Letter of May 27, 1564, Ibid. 
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contingency of the death of all Catharine's sons.' The centre 
of all intrigue, the storehouse from which every part of France 
was supplied with material capable of once more enkindling the 
Hanes of » destructive civil war, was the house of the Spanish 
resident envoy, Frances de Alava, successor of the crafty Chan- 
tonnay, the brother of Granvelle. It was he that was in con- 
stant communication with all the Roman Catholic malcontents 
in France.’ Catharine endeavored to check this influence, but 
to no purpose, The fanatical party were bound by a stronger 
tie of allegiance to Philip, the Catholic king, than to her, or to 
the Very Christian King her son. Catharine had particularly 
enjoined upon the Cardinal of Lorraine to have no communica- 
tion with Granvelle or with Chantonnay, but the prelate’s rela- 
tions with both were never interrupted for a moment.* 

The fact was that, so far from true was it that a cordial under- 
standing existed between the courts of France and Spain, such as 
ings ot ata, te mythical league for the extirpation of Leresy pre- 
and French“ supposes, the distrust and hostility were barely veiled 
the Sulu. under the ordinary conventionalities of diplomatic 
courtesy. While Catharine and Philip’s queen were exchanging 
costly civilities at Bayonne, the Turks were engaged in a siego 
of Malta, which has become famous for the obstinacy with which 
it was prosceuted and the valor with which it was repelled. 
Spain had sent a email detachment of troops to the assistance of 
the grand master, Jean de la Valette, and his brave knights of 
St. John, and the Pope had contributed ten thousand crowns to 
their expenses.‘ Yet at this very moment an envoy of the Sul- 












* Letter of N, de St. Rémy, June 5, 1584. Ibid., viil. 24, 25.“ Lepeuple 
Yaymeruit trop mieulx pour roy que nul aultre de Bourbon.” 

7 Catharine never forgave Ambnssalor Chantonnay for having hoasted that, 
with Throkmorton's assistance, he could overturn the State,“ Jasyu'A dire 
quo Trokmarton, qui estoit ambsssadenr d'Angleterre au commencement de 
08 troubles, pour intelligence qu'il « aves lea Haguenots, et Iny pour oellé 
quill a avec les Catholiques de co royaume, sont euffisnns pour subvertir oot 
Eotat.” Letier to the Bishop of Rennes, Deo. 13, 1503, La Laboureur, i 784, 

* Granvelje to Pailip II, July 15, 136) , 

‘Bee Alex. Sutherland's Achievements of the Kuights of Malta (Phila, 
1846), i 121, which contains an interesting popular account of this memara- 
ble leaguer, 
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tan was at the court of the Very Christian King of France, 
greatly to the disgust of the Spanish visitors and pious Catho- 
lies in general,’ and only waited for the departure of Isabella 
and Alva to receive formal presentation to the monarch and his 
mother.? % 

Meantime, although the queen mother continued her poliey 
of depriving the Huguenots of one after another of the privi- 
leges to which they were entitled, and replaced Protestant gov- 
ernors of towns and provinces by Roman Catholics, her efforts 
at repression seemed, for the time at least, to produce little 
effect. “The true religion is so rooted in France,” wrote one 
who accompanied the royal progress, “that, like a tire, it kindles 
daily more and more. In every place, from Bayonne hither, and 
for the most part of the journey, there are more’ Huguenots 
than papists, and the most part of men of quality and mark be 
of the religion.” If the writer, as is probable, was over-san- 
gnine in his anticipations, he could not be mistaken in the size 
of the great gathering of Protestants—full two thonsand—for 
the most part gentlemen and gentlewomen, which he witnessed 
with his own eyes, brought together at Nantes to listen to the 
preaching of the eloquent Perucel.! And it was not an insig- 
nificant proof of the futility of any direct attempt to crush the 
Huguenots, that Constable Montmoreney pretty plainly intima- 
ted that there were limita which religious proscription must not 
transvend. The English ambassador wrote from France, late in 
‘November, that the Pope’s new nuncio had within two days de- 
manded that the red cap should be taken from the Cardinal of 
Chatillon. But the latter, who chanced to be at court, replied 
that “what he enjoyed he enjoyed by gift of the crown of 
srnecontanye EvnC0, wherewith the Pope had nothing to do.” ‘The 
sowie" old constable was even more vehement, ‘The Pope,” 
Jon'edefonee. gaid he, “has often troubled the qniet of this realm, 
but I trust he shall not be able to trouble it at this time. Iam 
myself a papist; but if the Pope and iis ministers go about 

'Papiers @etat dn card. de Granvelle, ix. 545, ete. 

4 Giovambatista Adriani, Istoria de’ suoi tempi (Ed. of Milan, 1884), ii, £21. 
* 4 Sir Thomas Smith to Cecil, Nantes, Oot. 12, 1685, State Paper Office, 
Calendar. 
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again to disturb the kingdom, my sword shall be Huguenot. 
My nephew shall leave neither cap nor dignity which he has for 
the Pope, seeing the edict gives him that liberty.” ' 

Early in the following year, Charles the Ninth convoked in 
the city of Moulins, in Bourbonnais, near the centre of France, 
recur: avassembly of notables to deliberate on the interests 
Moulme’ "of the kingdom, which had not yet fully recovered 
from the desolations of the first civil war. The extensive jour- 
ney, which had occupied a large part of the two preceding years, 
had furnished him abundant evidence of the grievances under 
which his subjects in the various provinces were laboring, and 
he now summoned all that was most illustrious in France, and 
especially those noblemen whom he had dismissed to their gov- 
ernments when about to start from his capital, to assist him in 
discovering the best mode of relief. If the Florentine Adriani 
could be credited, there were other and sinister designe in the 
mind of the court, or, at least, in that of Catharine. According 
to this historian, the plan of the second “Sicilian Vespers,” re- 
solved upon at Bayonne, was to have been put into execution at 
Moulins, which, from its strength, was well suited for the scene 
of so sanguinary a drama; but, although the Huguenot chiefs 
assembled in numbers, their actions betrayed so much suspicion 
of the Roman Catholics, and it seemed so difficult to include all 
in the blow, that the massacre was deferred until the arrival of 
a more propitious time, which did not come until St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, 1572." I need not stop to refute a story which pre- 
supposes the adoption of resolutions in the conference of Bay- 
onne, which we now know, from documentary evidence, were 
never for 4 moment entertained by Catharine and her son the 
king. 

So far from having any such treacherous design, in point of 
fact the assembly of Moulins was intended in no small degree 
to serve as a means of healing the dissensions existing smong 





* Sir Thomas Smith to Leicester, Nov. 23, 1865, State Paper Office. 

1 Al qual tempo si riservd tale eseonzione per alcunt sospetti, che appart- 
vano negli Ugonotti. ¢ per diffloolté ai condurvegli tuttl. ¢ ancora perché pit 
sicuro Inogo era Parigi cho Molino.” Giovambatista Adriani, Istorls de’ suol 
tempi (lib, decimottavo), if, 221. 
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the nobles. The most serious breaches were the feud between 
the Chatillons and the Guises on account of the suspected com- 
plicity of Admiral Coligny in the murder of the late duke, and 
that between Marshal Montmorency and the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, arising out of the affray in January, 1565. Both quar- 
rela were settled amicably in the king’s presence, with as much 
sincerity as generally characterizes euch reconciliations. Co- 
ligny declared on oath, in the royal presence, that he was guilt- 
less of Guise’s murder, neither having been its author nor 
having consented to it; whereupon the king declared him 
innocent, and ordered the parties to be reconciled. The com- 
reyaet ee, mand was obeyed, for Anne d’Este, Guise's widow, 
gacttetien Ot end Cardinal Charles of Lorraine in turn embraced 
sel Colgey. the admiral, in token of renewed friendship. How 
much of meaning these caresses contained was to be shown six 
years later by the active participation of the one in the most 
famous massacre which the annals of modern history present, 
and by the exultant rejoicings in which the other indulged 
when he heard of it. Young Henry of Guise, less hypocritical 
than his mother and his uncle, held aloof from the demonstra- 
tion, and permitted the beholders to infer that he was quietly 
biding his time for vengeance.’ 

Anevent of principal importance that occurred during the stay 
of the court at Moulins was a fresh altercation between Lorraine 
and L’Hospital. A tolerant but apparently unauthorized act of 
the chancellor furnished the occasion, The Edict of Pacification 
had made provision for the worship of the [uguenots in but a 
amall number of places through the kingdom. If living out of 
reach of these more favored localities, what were they to do, 
that they might not be compelled to exist without the restraints 
of religion during their lifetime, and to die without its conso- 
lations, nor leave their children unbaptized and uninstructed 
in the articles of their faith? L’Lospital proposed to remedy 
the evil by permitting the Protestants, in such cases, to insti- 
tute a species of private worship in their houses, and had pro- 








* De Thou, iii, (i 
Fosse, 78; Davila, bk. 





ix.) 660-684; Castelnan, liv. vi, ii; Jehan de to 
08. 
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cared the royal signature to an edict permitting them to call 
the cheno 1) 88 occasion might require, ministers of the Gospel 
jorlatretuees from other cities where their regular ministrations 
ferticrlet were tolerated by the law of Amboise.' This edict 
ae he had sent forthwith to the different parliaments for 
registration. The Parliament of Dijon, in Burgundy, however, 
instead of obeying, promptly despatched two counsellors with a 
remonstrance to the king.” On arriving at court, the delegation 
at first found it impossible to gain the royal ear. In euch awe 
did the “maitres de requétes”—to whom petitions were cus- 
tomarily entrusted—stand of the grave and severe chancellor— 
that venerable old man with the white beard, whom Brantéme 
likened to another Cato—that none was found bold enough to 
present the Burgundian remonstranee. At last the delegates 
went to the newly-arrived cardinal, and Lorraine readily under- 
took the task. Appearing in the royal council he introduced 
the matter by expressing “lis surprise that the Catholics had 
no means of making themselves heard respecting their grievan- 
ces.” The objectionable edict was read, and all the members of 








tion of French laws; bat a letter in Leatoile (ed. Michaud, p. 19), to whom 
we are indebted for most of our knowledge of the event, refers to the very 
wording of the document ("ce sont les mote de lédict™). ‘The letter is en- 
titled * Mémoire d'un différend men 4 Moulins en 1500, entre le Cardinal de 
Lormine et le Chancellier de !'H6pital,” and begine with the words: ‘Je 
your advise quo du jour @hier,” etc. M. Bonnet bas disvovered and published, 
in the Bulletin de la Soo, de Vhist, du prot. franc., xxiv. (1875) 412-415, a 
second and faller account, dated Moulins, March 16, 1806 (MS. French Nat, 
Library, Dopay, t. Ixxxvi. f. 158), As was seen above (p. 155), this alteroa- 
‘tion has been generally confounded with that of two years earlier, ‘The let- 
ter given by Lestoile (ee above) is also published in Mém. de Condé, ¥. 50, 
but is referred to the wrong event by the editor. Prof. Soldan (Geech, des 
Prot, in Fr, ii, 199), follows the Mém. de Conde in the reference. 

* Not many montha before this occurrence a guest at the Princo of Orange's 
table told Montigny that there were no Huguenota in Burgundy-ineaning 
the Spanish part, or Franche-Comté. “If so,” roplied the unfortunate noble- 
man, “the Burgundians cannot be mez of intelligence, since those who have 
rauch mind for the most part are Huguenots ;” » saying which, reported 
to Philip, no doubt made a deep impression on his bigoted soul. Pap. d'état 
da card. de Granvello, vil. 187, 188. ‘The Burgundians of France were oqually 
intolerant of the reformed doctrines. 
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it. Cardinal Bourbon was foremost in his anger, and declared 
that if the chancellor had the right to issue such laws on his 
own responsibility, there was no use in having a council. “Sir,” 
Avewarerce Said L'Hospital, turning to the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
fontetrren << you are already come to sow discord among us!” 
theenancsier- «Tain not come to sow discord, but to prevent you 
from sowing it as you have done in the past, scoundrel that you 
are!” was the reply.! “ Would you prevent these poor people, 
whom the king has permitted to live with freedom of conscience 
in the exercise of their religion, from receiving any consolation 
at all?” asked L'Hospital. “ Yes, I intend to prevent it,” 
answered the cardinal, “for everybody knows that to suffer 
such things is to tolerate secret preaching; and I shall prevent 
it s0 long as I shall have the power, in order to give no oppor- 
tunity for the growth of such tyrannical practices. And,” con- 
tinued he, “do you, who have beconie what you now are by my 
means, dare to tell me that I came to sow discord among yon? 
I shall take good care to keep you from doing what you have 
done heretofore.” The council’ rose in anger, and passed into 
the adjoining apartment, where Catharine, who had not recov- 
ered from a temporary illness, strove to appease them as best 
she could. Charles ordered « new meeting, and, after hearing 
the deputies from Dijon, the king, conformably to the advice 
of the council, revoked the edict, and issued a prohibition of 
all exercise of the Protestant religion or instruction in its doc- 
trines, save where it had been granted at Amiboise. The chan- 
cellor was strictly enjoined to affix the seal of state to no papers 
relating to religious affairs without the consent of the royal 
council. 

For several years the Protestants in the northern provinces 
of France had been busily communicating the religious views 
Poutanen they had themselves embraced to their neighbors in 
emf, Artois, Flanders, and Brabant. This intereourse be- 
eae exceedingly close about the begiuning of the year 1566 ; 








14 Jone enis venu pour troubler; mais pour empescher que ne troablies, 
comme avez taict par le posed, belistre que vous estes.” Lestoile and Mm, 
de Condé, ubi supra. 
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and ita ret was a renunciation of the papal church and its 
worship, which waa participated in by such large numbers, 
and effected so instantaneously, that the friends and the foes 
of the new movement were almost equally surprised. The 
story of this sudden outburst of the reformatory spirit in 
Valenciennes, Tournay, and other places, accompanied—as are 
all movements that take strong hold upon the popular feel- 
ings—with a certain amount of lawlessness, which expended 
itself, however, upon inanimate images and held sacred the lives 
and honor of men and women, bss been well told in the histo- 
ries of the country whose fortunes it chiefly affected.' I may 
be permitted, therefore, to pass over these indirect results of 
‘Huguenot influence, and glance at the fortunes of a border town 
within the present bounds of France, and closely connected with 
the history of Franco in the sixteenth contury, of which litle 
or no notice has been taken in this connection.” Cateau-Cam- 

brésis, famous for the treaty by which Henry the 
Eefetras Second bartered away extensive conquests for afew 
‘sages’ paltry places that had fallen into the hands of the 
“is enemy, was, as its name—Chastel, Chiiteau or Ca- 
tean—imports, a castle and a borongh that had grown up about 
it, both of them on lands belonging to the domain of Maximilian 
of Bergen, Archbishop and Duke of Cambray, and Prince of 
‘the Holy Roman Empire. It was smaller, but relatively far 
more important three hundred years ago than at the present day. 
For several years a few “good burgesses,” with their families, 
had timidly studied the Holy Scriptures in secret, restrained 





1 See Prescott, Philip IL, and Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic. 

*M. Charles L. Frossard, of Lille, discovered the MSS. on which the fol- 
sdwing account ia wholly based, in the Archives of the Department du Nord, 
preserved in that city. As these papers appear to have been inedited, and 
‘aro referred to, ao far as I can Jearn, by uo previous historian, I have deemed 
it proper to doriate from the rale to which I have ordinarily adhered, of re- 
lating in detail only those events that ocourred within the ancient limita of 
the kingdom of France, However, the reformation at Cateau-Onmbrésia re- 
coved its firat impulses from Franoe, Mr, Frossard communicated the papers 
to the Bulletin de la Société de Phistoize du protestantisme frangais, iii, (1854), 
255-264, 296-417, 625-098, ‘They are of unimpeachable accurnay and suthen- 
taity. 
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from making an open profession of their faith by the terrible 
executions whieh they saw inflicted npon the Protestants in the 
Netherlands. But, encouraged ‘by the toleration prevailing in 
France, they began to cross the frontier, and to frequent the 
Huguenot “assemblées” at Crespy, Tupigny, and Chauny. The 
distance was not inconsiderable, and the peril was great. The 
archbishop had not only written a letter, which was read in 
every parish church, forbidding the singing of Marot’s psalms 
and the frequenting of French conventicles, but he had sent his 
spies to the conventicles to discover cases of disobedience. The 
Huguenots of Catean multiplied in spite of these precantions. 
“The eyes of the afuresuid spies,” writes a witness of the events, 
“were so holden that they did not even recognize those with 
whom they conversed.” Yet, although the Huguenots met at 
home to read the Bible and to ‘sing the psalms which were 
most appropriate to the persecution and dispersion of the chil- 
dren of God,” the town was us quiet as it had ever been. A 
slight incident, however, revealed the intensity of the fire se- 
eretly burning below the eurface. A Iugnenot minister was 
discovered on Whitsunday, in an adjoining village, and brought 
to Cateau. His captors facetionsly told the suspected Protes- 
tants whom they met, that they had brought them a preacher, 
und that they would have no further occasion for leaving the 
town in quest of one. But the joke was not so well appreciated 
us it might have been by the adherents of the reformed faith, 
who seem by this time to have become extremely numerous. 
‘The excitement was intense. When the bailiff of Cambrésis 
was detected, not Jong after, stealing into the place by night, 
accompanied by some sixty men, with the intention of carrying 
the preacher off to Cambray, he met with unexpected resistance. 
\ citizen, on his way to his garden outside the walls, was the 
first to notice the guard of strange arquebusiers at the gate, and 
ran back to give the alarm. The tocsin was rung, and the in- 
habitants assembled in arms. It was now the turn of the bailiff 
to be astonished, and to listen humbly to the remonstrances of 
the people, indignant that he should have presumed to seize 
their gates and usurp the functions of the local magistrates. 
Ilowever, the intrnders, after being politely informed that, ac 
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cording to strict justice, the whole party might have been sum- 
marily put to death, were suffered to beat a hasty retreat; not 
that so perfect a control could be put upon the ardor of some, 
bnt that they “administered sundry blows with the flat of their 
swords upon the back of the bailiff and s few of his soldiers.” 

The incident itself was of trifling importance, for the Hugue- 
not minister was promptly given up to the baron of the village 
where he had been captured, and was taken by his orders to 
Cambray. But it led to serions consequences. ‘Threatened by 
the archiepiscopal city, the Protestants of Cateau, afraid to go 
to the French preaching-places, sent for Monsieur Philippe, 
minister of Tupigny, and held the reformed services just out- 
Interference Side of their own walls. Alarmed at the progress of 
wees: Protestant doctrines in his diocese, the Archbishop 
Gemv=y. convened the estates of Cambray, and, on the eigh- 
teenth of Angust, 1566, sent three canons of the cathedral to 
persuade his subjects of Cateau to return to the Papal Church, 
and to threaten them with rnin in case of refusal. Neither 
argnment nor menace was of any avail. The Protestants, who 
had studied their Bibles, were more than a match for the 
priests, who had not; and, as for the peril, the Hugnenots 
quaintly replied: “Rather than yield to your demand, we 
should prefer to have our heads placed at our feet.” When 
asked if they were all of this mind, they reiterated their deter- 
mination: “Were the fires made ready to burn us all, we 
ehould enter them rather than accede to your request and return 
to the mass.” These were brave words, but the sturdy Hugue- 
nots made them good a few months later. 

Scarcely a week had passed before the news reached Cateau 
(on the twenty-fifth of August) that the “idols” had been broken 
in all the churches of Valenciennes, Antwerp, Ghent, Tonrnay, 
and elsewhere. Although stirred to its very depths by the 
exciting intelligence, the Protestant population still contained 
itaeff, and merely consulted convenience by celebrating Divine 
worship within the city walls, in an open cemetery. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the minister whom the reformed had obtained 
was ill-suited to these troublous times. Monsieur Philippe, 
unlike Calvin and the great majority of the ministers of the 
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French Protestant church, was rash and impetuous. Early the 

next morning he entered the church of St. Martin, in 
frdpicers company with three or four other persons, and com- 

menced the work of destruction. Altars, statues, 
pictures, antiphonaries, missals, gradnals—all underwent a com. 
mon fate. From St. Martin’s the iconoclasts visited in like 
manner the other ecclesiastical edifices of the town and its 
suburbs. Upon the ruins of the Romish superstition the new 
fabric arose, and Monsieur Philippe preached the same day in 
the principal church of Cateau, to a large and attentive audi- 
ence. 

And now began sn animated interchange of proclamations on 
the one hand, and of petitions on the other. ‘The archbishop 
demanded the unconditional submission of his subjects, and 
gave no assurances of toleration. The Protestants declared 
themselves ready to give him their unqualified allegiance, as 
their temporal sovereign, but claimed the liberty to worship 
God. Maximilian referred to the laws and constitutions of the 
Empire of which they formed an integral part. The burgesses 
‘The Frome. answered by showing that they had always been gov- 
faoreains ered in accordance with the “placards” issued by 
the King of Spain for his provinces of the Netherlands, and 
that, whenever they had appealed in times past to the chamber 
of the Empire, as for example at Spires, they had not only been 
repelled, but even punished for their temerity.’ They claimed, 
therefore, the benefit of the “ Accord” made by the Duchess 
of Parma at Brussels a few days previously, guaranteeing the 
exercise of the reformed religion wherever it had heretofore 
been practised ;* while the archbishop, when forced to declare 
himeelf, Plainly announced that he would not suffer the least 





1 Lille MSS., ubi eupra, 403. 

* De sorte qu'ils esparent que lesdits de Ia requeste et da oompromis les 
adsisteront suyvant lear promcare, & ce qu'ils puissent jouyr de In mesme 
liberté accorder & Bruxelles, asgavoir, que I'exereise de la religion aye lien 
par tont o il a eaté nsité aupararant, comme ceulx du Chaatel en Cambrésla 
ont eue ansry, et co seulement pat manidre de provision, jurquen Ace que 
sultrement il y soict pourveu par le Roy aveo advis des eatats, estimans qua 
Je Roy ne souffrira rien en non payn gui ne soict conforme ausdites ordon- 
nances de Yempire.” Lille MS3S., ubi supra, 
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deviation from the Roman Catholic faith. In their perplexity, 
the Protestants had recourse to the Count of Horn, at Tournay, 
by whom they were received with the utmost kindness. The 
count even furnished them with a letter to the archbishop, en- 
treating him to be merciful to them." 

But nothing was further from the heart of Maximilian than 
mercy. He was the same blind adherent of Cardinal Granvelle 
ee and his policy, whom, a year or two before, Brederode, 
duboys vex. Hoogstrasten, and their fellow-revellers had grievously 
fare insulted at a banquet given to Egmont before his de- 
parture for Spain; the same treacherous, sanguinary priest who 
wrote to Granvelle respecting Valenciennes: “We had better 
push forward and make an end of all the principal heretics, 
whether rich or poor, without regarding whether the city will be 
entirely ruined by such a course.”* On Monday, the twenty- 
fourth of March, 1567, the troops of the archbishop appeared 
before Catean, and the same day the place was surrendered by 
the treachery of some of the inhabitants. At once Catean be- 
came a scene of bloody executions, All that hed taken part in 
the Protestant worship were brought before a tribunal, which 
often tried, condemned, and punished with death upon one and 
the same day. Monsieur Philippe, the rush preacher, snd one 
of his deacons seem to have been the first victims. There was 
no lack of food for the gallows. To have been present at the 
% preachings,” to have partaken of the communion, to have 
maintained that the Protestant was better than the Toman 
Catholic religion, to have uttered a jest or drawn a caricature 
reflecting upon the Papal Church and its ceremonies—any of 
these was eufficiont reason for sending a man to be hung or be- 
headed. The duchess’s “ moderation” had effected thus much, 
that no one seems to have been burned at the stake. And so, at 
fast, by assiduous but bloody work, the Reformation was com- 
pletely extirpated from Cateau Cambrésis. It was, at least, a 
source of mournful satisfaction that scarce one of the sufferers 
failed to exhibit great constancy and pious resignation in view 
of death.’ 


Letter of P. de Montmorency, Sept. 11, 1566, Lille MSS., udi supra, 
* Motley, Dutch Republic, i. 458-462. 2 Lille MSS., udé supra. 
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Let us return from the Flemish borders to France proper, 
where, notwithstanding attempts at oxternal reconciliation, the 
breach between the Protestants and their Roman Catholic neigh- 
bors was daily widening, where, in fact, the elements of a new 
war were gathering shape and consistency. It was becoming 
more and snore difficult —especially for a government of tempo- 
rary shifts and expedients—to control the antagonistic forces 
incessantly manifesting themselves. The idea of toleration was 
cmetaaot Understood by neither party. The Roman Catholics 
alin of Provins were so slow to comprehend the liberty of 
soo conscience and religious profession of which the IIn- 
guenots had iwrung a concession in the last edict by force of 
arms, that they undertook to prosecute the Protestants for eat- 
ing roast lamb and eapons during Lent, With little more ap- 
preciation of the altered posture of affairs, the Archbishop of 
Sens (Cardinal Guise) initiated a trial against a heretical curate 
of Courtenay, according to the rules of canon law, and the latter 
might have stood but 2 poor chance to recover his freedom had 
not the Huguenot lord of Courtenay seized upon the archbish- 
op’s “official” as he was passing his castle, and held him as a 
hostage to secure the curate’s release. 

It wonld be asserting too much to say that the Protestants 
were innocent of any infraction upon the letter or spirit of the 
Edict of Amboise. They would have been angels, not men, 
had they been proof against the contagious spirit of raillery that 
infected the men of the sixteenth century. Where they dared, 
komene they not unfrequently held up their opponents to ridi- 
pemanites cule in the coarse style eo popular with all classes." 
Thus a contemporary Roman Catholic recounts with indignation 














' Mémoirea do Claude Haton, i. 416, 417. 

+ The satirical literature of the period would of itself fill a volume, The 
‘Huguenot songs in derision of the mass are particularly caustic, See M. Bor- 
dier, Le Chansonnier Hugnenot, and the note to the last ehnpter. The Bul- 
letin de In Soc. de hist. du prot. franc., x. (1801), 40, reprints a ‘‘dizain ” 
commencing— 

“ Nostre curé eat un fin boulanger, 
Qui en son art ext sage et bien appris: 
Tl vend bien cher son petit pain léger, 
Combien qu'il ait le froment & bon prix.” 
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how Prince Porcien held a celebration in Normandy, and among. 
the games was one in which a “paper castle” was aseaulted, and 
the defenders, dressed as monks, were taken prisoners, and were 
afterward paraded through the streets on asses’ backs.’ But 
these bnffooneries were harmless sallies contrasted with the in- 
sults with which the Protestants were treated in every town 
where they were not numerically preponderating; nor were they 
anything more than rare occurrences in comparison with the lat- 
ter. This page of history is compelled to record no violent 
commotion on the part of the reformed population, save in cases 
where, as at Pamiers (a town not far south of Toulouse, near 
the foot of the Pyrenees), they had been goaded to madness by 
the government deliberately trampling upon their rights of 
worship, at the instigation of the ecclesiastical anthorities.’ 
A trifling accident might then, however, be sufficient to canse 
their inflamed passions to burst out; and in the disturbances 
that were likely to ensue, little respect was usttally paid to the 
churches or the monasteries. Such are wont to be the unhappy 
effects of the denial of justice according to the forms of estab- 
lished law. They would have been a hundred-fold more fre- 
gnent had it not been for the persistent opposition interposed by 
the Inguenot ministers—many of them with Calvin carrying 
the doctrine of passive submission to constituted authority al- 
most to the very verge of apparent pusillanimity. 

From month to month the conviction grew upon the Pro- 
testants that their destruction was agreed upon. There was no 
Alarm af the doubt with regard to the desire of Philip the Second ; 

yramtinia for hie course respecting his subjects in the Nother. 
lands showed plainly enough that the extermination of heretics 
was the only policy of which his narrow mind could conceive as 
pleasing in the sight of heaven. The character of Catharine— 

1 Chose indigno d'un prines tel qu’il we dinoit,” Journal d’un enré ligueur 
(Jehan de In Fosse), 73. 

* See tho moderate account of the dispassionate Roman Catholic De Thon, 
ii, liv. xxxix.) 666-670. Also Agrippa d'Aubigné, liv. iv., c. vi. (1 208), and 
Discoura des troubles advenus en la ville de Pamiers, le § juin 1560, Archiven 
curieuses (Cimber et Danjou', vi. 309-343, The massacre of Protestants at 
Foix was caused by an exaggerated and false acconnt of the commotion at 
Pamiers, carried thither by » fugitive Augustinian monk, 

Vor, H.—18 
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_ stealthy, deceitful, regardless of principle—was equally well un- 
derstood. Between such a queen and the trusted minister of 
such a prince, a secret conference like that of Bayonne could 
not be otherwise than highly suspicious. It is not strange that 
the Huguenots received it as an indubitable fact that the court 
from this time forward was only waiting for the best opportu- 
nity of effecting their ruin; for even intelligent Roman Catho- 
lies, who were not admitted into the confidence of the chief ac- 
tors in that celebrated interview, caine to the same conclusion. 
Those who knew what had actually been said and done might 
assure the world that the rumors were false; but the more they 
asseverated the less they were believed. For it is one of the 
penalties of insincere and lying diplomacy, that when once ap- 
preciated in its true character—as it generally is appreciated in 
a very brief space of time-—it loses its persuasive power, and 
is treated without much investigation us uniform imposture.’ 
With a suspicious vig'lunce, bred of the very treachery of which 
they had so often been the victims, the Huguenots saw signs of 
dangers that perhaps were not actually in preparation for them. 
And certainly there was cnough to alarm. Not many months 
‘Attempts to Biter the assembly of Moulins a cutthroat by the 
mane the maine of Du May was discovered and executed, who 
hore had been hired to murder Admiral Coligny, the most 

a indispensable leader of the party, near his own castle 
of Chatillon-sur-Loing.* The last day of the year there was hung 








1 The good policy of straightforward dealing on the part of an ambassador 
is set forth in a noble letter of Morvilliers, Bishop of Orleans, from which I 
permit myself to quote a few sentences: “Il y en a toutesfois qni pen- 
sent que, pour estre habille homme, il fault tousjours aller masqué, laquelle 
opinion j'estime du tout erronée, et celluy qui lo suit grandement déceu. Le 
temps m’a donné quelyue expérience des choses; mais je n'ay jamaia veu 
homme, suivant cea chemins obliques, qui mait embrouillé les affaires de son 
waisire, et, luy, perdre beaucoup plue qu’aequérir de réputation; et. av con- 
traire ceux, qui se ront conduits prodemment avec In verit’, avoir, pour le 
‘moins, rapports de leur négociation ce fruict et Mhonneur d’y avoir faict co 
qno les hommes, avec le sons et jugement bumain, peuvent fuire” Correspon- 
dance diplomatique de Bertrand de Salignac de la Mothe Fénélon, vii. 97. 

* Journal de Jehan de In Fosse, 79, 80; Vie de Coligny (Cologne, 1686), 
821-823 ; Gasparis Colinii Vits, 1575, 65; Agrippa d’Aubigné, Hist univ., 1, 
207. 
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a lackey, who pretended that the Cardinal of Lorraine had tried 
to induce him to poison the Prince of Porcien ; and, although 
le retracted his statements at the time of his “amende hono- 
rable,”' his first story was genorully credited. The rumor was 
current that in Decenuber, 1566, Charles received special envoys 
from the emperor, the Pope, and the King of Spain, warning him 
that, unless jhe should revoke his edict of toleration, they would 
declare themselves his open enemies.’ This was certainly suf- 
ficiently incredible, so far as the tolerant Maximilian was con- 
cerned ; but stranger mutations of policy had often been no- 
ticed, aud, as to Pins the Fifth and Philip, nothing seemed 
more probable. 

With the opening of the year 1567 the portentous clouds of 
coming danger assumed a more definite shape. In the neigh- 
boring provinces uf the Netherlands, after a long period of pro- 
erastination, Philip the Second had at length determined to 
strike a decisive blow. The Duchess of Parma was to be super- 
awainine 80ded in the government by a man better qualified than 
Netherasée any other in Europe for the bloody work assigned him 
todo. Ferdinando de Toledo, Duke of Alva, in his sixtieth 
year, after a life full of brilliant military exploits, was to under- 
take a work in Flanders snch as that which, two years before, 
he had recommended as the panacea for the woes of France— 
a work with which lis name will ever remain associated in the 
annals of history. The “ Beggars” of the Low Countries, like 
the Iinguenots in their last war, had taken up arms in defence 
of their religious, and, to a less degree, of their civil rights. 
The “Beggars” complained of the violation of municipal 
privileges and compacts, ratified by oath at their sovereign’s ae- 
cession, as the Unguenots pointed to the infringement upon 
edicts solemnly published as the basis of the pacification of the 
country; and both refused any longer to submit to a tyranny 





* Journal d'un curé ligueur (Jehan de Is Fosse), 81. 

+" December (1508.) Au commencement vinrent plusieurs ambassades & 
Paris, taut de Ia part de I’'Empereur, que du Pape, que du roy d'Espagne, 
lesqueln mandérent au roy de France. qu'il eust & faire cusser leedict de jan- 
vier, ou sutromont qu’ils oc déolareroiont onnomys.”” Ibid, 80. The fanatical 
party affected to regard the Ediot of Amboise, March, 1668, a8 » mere re- 
establishment of the edict of January 17, 1562. 
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that had, in the name of religion, sent to the gallows or the 
stake thousands of their most pious and indnstrious fellow-citi- 
‘The cause was, therefore, common to the Protestants of 
the two countries, and there was little donbt that should the 
cnewy of either prove successful at home, he would soon be im- 
pelled Ly an almost irresistible impulse to assist his ally in com- 
pleting his portion of the praiseworthy undertaking. It is true 
that the Ifnguenots of France were not now in actual warfare 
with the government; but, that their time would come to be at- 
tacked, there was every reason to apprehend. Hence, when the 
Duke of Alva, in the memorable summer of 1567, set out from 
Piedmont at the head of ten thousand veterans, to thread his 
way over the Alps and along the eastern frontiers of France, 
through Burgundy and Lorreine, to tho fated scene of his 
Uloody task in the Netherlands, Uic Protestants of France saw 
in this neighboring demonstration a new peril to themselves. 
In the first moments of trepidation, their leaders in the royal 
council are raid to have acquiesced in, if they did not propose, 
cuesem the levy of six thousand Swiss troops, as a measure of 
very. defence against the Spanish general ; and Coligny, the 
same contemporary authority informs us, strongly advocated 
that they shonld dispute the duke’s passage." Even if this 
statement be true, they were not long in detecting, or believing 
that they had detected, proofss that the Swiss troops were really in- 
tended for the overthrow of Protestantistn in France, rather than 
for any service against the Duke of Alva, Letters from Rome 
and Spain were intercepted, we learn from Mrangais de la Noue, 
containing evidence of the sinister designs of the court? The 

















" MSmotres de Costelan, liv. vi, ii, Cartolnau was certainly in w favor 
able position for learning the trath reapectingthese mattera; and yet even be 
spenka of tho “holy league,” formed at Bayonne, as of something boyond, 
controversy. According to a treaty and renewal of alliance between Charles 
the Ninth and the Roman Catholic cantons of Switzerland, entered into Deo, 
7, 1004, for Charles's lifetime. and seven yours beyond, the Swiss were to 
farnish him, when attacked, not less than six nor more than wixteen thousand 
men for the entire war. The success of the negotintion occasioned ;rreat re- 
joicing at Paris, and corresponding annoyance in the Spanish dominiona, Da 
Mont, Corps diplomatique, v. 129-181 ; Johan de la Fosso, 70; Papier d’otat 
du cand. de Granvolle, viii. 599. 

* Mem, de Fr. do Ia Nowe, o: xi, 
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Prince of La Roche-sur-Yon, a prince of the blood, a short 
time before his death, warned his cousin of Condé of the im- 
pending danger.’ Condé, who, within the past few months, 
had repeatedly addressed the king and his mother in terms of 
remonstrance and petition for the redress of the oppression 
under which the Ungnenots were suffering, but to no purpose, 
again supplicated the throne, urging in particular that the levy 
of the Swiss be conntermanded, since, if they should come, there 
wonld he little hope of the preservation of the peave;? while 
Admiral Coligny, who found Catharine visiting the constable, 
his unele, at his palace of Chantilly, with faithful boldness ex- 
posed to them both the impossibility of retaining the Protes- 
tants in quiet, when they saw plain indications that formidable 
preparations were being made for the purpose of overwhelming 
them. To these remonstrances, however, they received only 
what they esteemed evasive answers—excuses for not i 
the Swiss, based upon representations of the danger of some 
Spanish incursion, and promises that the just requests of the 
Huguenots should receive the gracious attention of a monarch 
desirous of establishing his throne by equity.” 

“The queone returned answer by letter,” wrote the English 

















' He did more than this, sccording to the belief of the times, us expreseed 
by Jean de Serres; for, “having been prosent nt the Bayonne affair,” ho 
brought him irrefmgable proof of the ‘holy league entered into by the kings 
of France and Spain for the ruin‘of the religiou." Comment. de statu. rel. 
et reip., iii, 126. 

+ Yet oo much were intelligent observers deceived respecting the signs of 
the times, that only a little over two months before the actual outbreak of 
the second civil war (July 4, 1567), Judge Truchon congratulated France on 
the edifying spevtacie of loving accord which the court furnished “I hayo 
this very day," he writes, “‘seen the king holding, with his left hand, tho 
head of my lord, the prines [of Condé], and with his right the head of my 
lord the Cardinal of Bourbon, and playfully trying to atrike their forehetda to- 
gether. The Duke d’Aumale waa paying his attentions to Madame la Mares- 
ehale [de Moatmorency.| . . . . The Cardinal of Cbitillon was not far 
off, In short, all, without distinetion, seemed to me to be so harmonious 
that I wish there may never be greater divisions in France. It was a fine ex- 
ample for many persons of lower rank,” eto. Letter to M. de Gordes, MS, in 
Archives de Cond6, Duc d’Aumale, Princes de Condé, i. 540, Pitces inédites, 

# Jean de Serres, iii. 128, 129. See, also, Conde’s letter of Aug. 23, 1568, 
Thid., iif. 201, 
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ambassador, Norris, to Elizabeth, “assuringe him”—Condé— 
“hy the faythe of a princesse of Pune femme da bien (for so she 
termed it), that so long as she might any waies prevayle with 
the Kinge, her sonne, he should never breake the sayd edicte, 
and therof required him to assure himselfe; and if he coulde 
come to the courte, he shoulde be as welcome as his owne harte 
conld devise; if not, to passe the tyme withont any suspect or 
jealousie, protesting that there was nothing ment that tended to 
hhis indempnitie, what so ever was brnted abrode or conceyved 
to the contrary, as he should perceyve by the sequele erst it 
were long.”? 

Shall we blame those sturdy, straightforward men, so long 
fed upon unmeaning or readily-broken promises of redress, if 
they gave little credit to the royal assurances, and to the more 
honeyed words of the queen mother? Perhaps there existed 
no sufficient grounds for the immediate alarm of the Ingue- 
nots. Perhaps no settled plan had been formed with the con- 
nivance of Philip—no “sacred league” of the kind supposed 
to have been sketched in outline at Bayonne—no contemplated 
massecre of the chiefs, with a subsequent assembly of notables 
at Poitiers, and repeal of all the toleration that had been 
vouehsafed to the Protestants.” All this nay have been false; 
but, if false, it was invested with a wonderful verisimilitude, and 
to Huguenots and Papists it had, so far as their actions were con- 
cerned, all the effect of truth. At all events the promises of the 
king could not be trusted. Had he not been promising, again 
and again, for four years? Had not every restrictive ordinance, 
every interpretation of the Edict of Amboise, every palpable 


) Norris to Queen Elizabeth, Aug. 29, 1567, Stato Paper Office, Due d’Au- 
male, Pidces inédites, i, 559. 

# Sed ne frustra laborare viderentur, de Albani oonsilio, ‘ Satius esee unicum 
sslmouis caput, quam mille ranarum capita habers,’ ineunt rationes de inter- 
cipiendis optimutum iis, qui Religionem sequcrentur, Condwo, Amiralio, An- 
delotio, Rupefoenldio alfiaqne primoribus viris, Ratio videhatur presentiasi- 
tha, ut 8 rege accerserentur, tanquam conculendi de iis rebns qn ad regnum 
constitnendum facerent,” ete. Jean de Serres, iii, 123. It will be remem- 
bered that this volume war publisbed the year before the St. Bartholomew's 
massacre, The persons onumerated, will the exception of those that died 
before 1572, were the victims of the massacre. 
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infringement upon its spirit, if not upon its letter, been pre- 
feced by a declaration of Charles's intention to maintain the 
edict inviolate? In the words of an indignant contemporary, 
“the very name of the edict was employed to destroy the edict 
iteelf.”* 





‘The Huguenot expeditions to Florida have beon so well sketched by Ban- 
croft nnd Parkman, and so fully set forth by their latest historian, M Paul 
arasione. Atffarel, that I need not speak of them in detail. In fact, they 
Torntenp belong more intimately to American than to French history. 
Breolonlestion ‘They owed their origin to the enlightened patriotisn of Coligny, 

who was not leas desirous, as a Huguenct. to provide a safe refuge 
tor his fellow Protestants, than anxious, us High Admiral of France, to secure 
forhis native conntry such commercial resources as it had never enjoyed. “I 
‘am in my hose,” he wrote in 1565, “studying new mossurres by which we 
may traffic and make profit in foreign parts. I hope shortly to bring it to 
‘pase that we shall have the best trade in Christendom” (Gaffarel, Histoire de 
Ia Floride frangaise, Paris, 1875, pp. 45, 46). But, although the project of 
Hoguenot emigration was conceived in the brain of the great Protestant 
leader, opparently it was heartily approved by Catharine de' Medici and her 
non. ‘They certainly were not aveme to be relieved of the presence of as 
many na purible of those whom their religious views, and, still more, their 
political tendencies, rendered objects of suspicion. ‘If wishing were in 
onder,” Catharine (Letter to Forquovaulx, March 17, 1506, Gaffarel, 428) 
plainly told the Spanish ambansador, on cne ovension, “I would wish that all 
the Huguenots wero in those regions” ('*ai c'estoit souster, ie voudtois que 
‘touta lea TInguenots fussent en ce paislA”), In the discussion that ensued 
between the courts of Paris and Madrid, the queen mother never denied that 
‘the colonists went not only with her knowledge, but with her consent. In 
fact, che repudiated with soorn and indignation a suggestion of the possibility 
that such consideruble bodies of soldiers and suilors could ave left her sou’s 
‘French dominions without the royal privity (Ibid., 427). 

‘The first expedition. under Jean Ribanit, in 1562, was little moro than a 
‘voyage of din-overy. The mnin body promptly retumed to Franos, the eame 
sa: year, finding that country rent with civil war. The twenty-six or 

twenty-eight men left bebind to hold *Charlesfort" (erected 

probably near the mouth of the South Edisto river, in what is now South 

Carolina), disheartened and famishing, nevertheless succeeded in conetructing 
a rade ship and recrossing the Atlantic in the course of the next year, 

A second expedition (1564), under René de Laudonniére, who had taken part 








‘Ita Bdicti nomen usurpabatur, dum Edictum revera pessundaretur,” 
Jean de Serres, iii, 60, 
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in the first, was intended to effect » more permanent settlement. A strong 
disk earthwork was accordingly thrown up ab » spot christened ‘* Caro- 

line,” in honor of Charles the Ninth, and the colony was inangu- 
rated under fair auspices, But improvidence and mismanagement noon bore 
their legitimate fraite, Laudonnidro saw himeolt constrained to build shipa 
for s return to Europe, and was about to set sail when the third expedition 
unexpectedly made ite appearance (August 28, 1565), under Ribault, lender 
of the frst enterprise, 

Unfortunately the arrival of thia fresh reinforcement was closely followed 
by the approach of « Spanish squadron, commanded by Pedro Menendes, or 
Melendez, de Avila, sent by Philip the Seoond expressly to destroy 
the Frenchmen who had been ao presumptuous as toscttle in ter- 
ritories claimed by his Catholic Majesty. Nature ssemed to conspire with 
‘their own incompetency to ruin the French. The French vensela, having gone 
‘out to attack the Spanianis, accomplished nothing, and, meeting a terrible 
storm, were driven far down the coast and wrecked. ‘‘Carolina” fell into 
the hands of Menendez, and its garrison waa mercilessly put ta death. The 

same fate befell the shipwrecked French from the fleet. Those 
‘sense >Y who declared themselves Roman Catholics were almost the only 

persons spared by their pitiless assailunta. A few women and 
children were granted their lives; also a drummer, o hornblower, and a few 
carpenters and sailors, whose scrvices were valuable, Laudonniére and a 
handful of men escaped to the woods, and subsequently to Europe. Abont 
two bandred soldiers, who threatened to entrench themselves and make a for- 
midable resistance, were able to obtain from Menendez a pledge that they 
should be treated ns prisoners of war, which, strange to say, was observed. 
The rect—many hundreds—were consigned to indiscriminate slaughter ; 
Riboalt himeelf was flayed and quartered ; and over the dead Huguenots was 
sanpended a tablet with this inscription: * Hung, not as Frenchmen, but os 
Lutherans” (Gaffarel, 220; De Thoa,-iv. 118; Ag. d’Aubigné, i. 248) Spain 
and Rome had achieved a grand work, The chaplain Mendoza could piously 
write: ‘The greatest ndvantage from our viotory, certainly, is the triamph 
our Lord granta ua, which will cause Hia Holy Gospel to be introduced into 
these regions” (Mendoza, apd Gaffarel, 214), 

‘The report of these atrocities, tardily reaching the Old World, called forth 
an almost universal ery of horror. Fair-minded men of both communiona 
stigmatized the conduct of Menendez and his companions as sheer murder; 
for had not the French ooloniste of Florida been attacked before being sam- 
moned to surrender, and butchered in cold blood after being denied even such 
terms as were customarily accorded to Turka and other infidela? Among 
princes, Philip alone applanded the deed, and seemed only to regret that 
faith bad been kept with any of the detested Huguenots (Gaffarel, 244, 345). 
It hax been commonly supposed that whatever indignation was shown by 
Gstharine de’ Medici and her con, was merely assumed in deference to the 
popular clamor. and thet but s feeble remonstrance was renlly uttered, Thin 
supinenses would be readily explicable upon the hypothesis of the long pre- 
meditetion of the massacre of St, Bartholomew's Day, If the treacherous 
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murder of Admiral Coligny and the other great Haguenot leadors had indeed 
been deliberately pianned from the time of the Bayonne conference in 1565, 
and would have been executed at Moulins in 1566, but for unforeseen circum. 
stances, no proteuts against the Fiorida butchery could have been sincere. On 
the other hand, if Cuthurine de’ Medici was earnest and persistent in hor 
demand for the punishment of Menendez, it is not conceivable that ler mind 
should have been thon entertaining the project of the Parisian matine, ‘The 
extant correspondence between tie French queou mother and her envoy at 
the court of Madrid may fairly be sid to set wt rest all doubts reepecting her 
attitude, She was indignant, determined, and outspokcr. 

Bo slowly did news travel in tho sixteonth century, that it was not ontil 
the eighteenth of February, 1560, that Forquevaulx, from Madrid, de 
mpatched to the King of France a fires account of the events that had oe- 
curred in Florida nearly five months before, The ambassador seams to have 
expressed becoming indignation in the interviews he sought with the Duke 
of Alva, repudiating with dignity the suggestion that the blame should be 
laid upon Coligny, for having abused his authority as admiral to aet on foot 
8 piratical expedition into the territories of a friendly prince; and holding 
forth no encouragement to believe that Charles would disavow Coligry’s acta, 
He told Alva distinctly that Menendez was a butcher rather than a good 
soldier (‘‘ plus digne bourreau que bon soldat,"” Forquovaulx to Charles IX 
March 16, 1586, Gaffarel, 425). Te declared to him that the Turks bad 
never exhibited such inhumanity to their prisoners at Castelnovo or at, Gerbes 
—inl fact, never had barbarians displayed such cruelty, Asa Frenchman, ho 
assured the Spaniard that he shuddered when he thought of £0 excerable a 
deed, and that it appeared to him that God would not leave it unpunished 
(Ibid, 425). 

Catharine's own language to the Spanish ambassador, Don Francez de Alava, 
was not less frank. “As their common mother,” she said, ‘I can tut have 
‘an incredible grief at heart, when I hear that between princes so closely 
bonad as friends, allies, and relations, as these two kings, and in Fo good a 
peace, and ata time when such great offices of friendship are obrarved be- 
tween them, so horrible a carnage has been committed on the subjects of my 
son, the King of France. Lam, as it were, b sido mysolf when I think of it, 
and eannot persue myself that tho king, your master, will refuro us aatis- 
factiua” ‘Catharine to Forqnevaulx, Moulins, March 17th, Gaffarel, 427). 
Not content with this plain talking to Alava, she ‘ prayed and crdered” 
Forqueraulx to mako Philip himself understand her desires respecting “ the 
reparation demanded by 47 enormous an outrage.” He was to tell his Catho- 
lic Majesty that Catharine would never rest content until due satisfaction 
was made ; und that she would feel “‘ marvellous regret" should she not only 
fiod that all her puins to establish perpetual friendship between the two 
kings had boen Jost, but one day bo reproached by Charles for having anfferce 
auch a stain upon his repatation "(que . . . faye lniasd faire une telle 
escorne A sa reputation.” Gaffarel, 429) 

Forquevsnlx faifilled his instructions to the very letter, adding, on his own 
account, that in forty-one years of military service he had never known #0 
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execrabla an execation, He seems aleo to have disposed effectually of the 
Spanish cluim to Florida through right of ancient discovery, by emphasizing 
the circumstance that Meuendex; after his victory, thought it necessary to 
take formal possession of the land. He informed Philip tbat no nows could 
be more welcome to the Huguenota than that the subjects of Charles had 
been murdered by those very persons who were expected to strengthen him 
by their friendship ond alliance (Forquovaulx to Catharine, April 9th, Gaffa- 
rel, 432), His words had little effect upon any one at the Spanish court, 
save the young queen, who felt the utmost solicitude lest her brother and 
her husband should become involved in war with each other. (“Me sembla 
quill tint peu qu'elle ne pleurast son soul de crainte qu'il ne survienna 
quelque alteration.” Forquevaulz, ubi supra, 430.) 

But, although no progress was made toward obtaining justice, the French 
government did not relax its efforts, Charles wrote from Saint Maur, May 
12, 1565, that his will was that Forquevaulx should renew his complaint and 
insist with all urgency npon a reparation of the wrong done him. “ You will 
not conse to tell them," said the king, “that they must not. hope that I shall 
ever be satisfied until I see such a reparation aa our friendship demands." 
(Gaffarel, 497.) 

‘The French ambassador continued to prees his claim, and, in particular, to 
demand the release of the French prisoners, even up to near the time when 
a private citizen, Dominique de Gourgues, undertook to avenge his country’s 
‘wrongs while satisfying his thiret for personal revenge. De Gourgues waa 
nee not, as hos usually been supposed, a Huguenot; he had even 
revenge of been an adherent of Montluc and of the house of Guise (Gaffarel, 
DeGourrses 265). But, having been captured in war by the Spaniards, in 

1566, he hnd been made a galley-slave. ‘From that time he had 
vowed irreconcilable hatred against the Catholic king. He cbtained a long- 
deterred satisfaction when, in April, 1568, he surprised the fort of Caroline, 
slew most of the Spanish soldiers, and placed over the remainder—spared 
‘only for the more ignominions panichment of hanging upon the same trees 
to which Huguenota had boon suspended—the inscription, burned with # hot 
iron ona pine slab: “+I do this not a6 to Spaniards, nor os to seainen, but 
as to traitors, rohbers, and murdorers.” (The words are given with alight 
variations. Sco ‘'La Reprinse de la Floride par le Cappitaine Gourgue,” 
reprinted by Gaffarel, 488-515 ; Agrippa d’Anbigné, i, 854-856 ; De Thon, fy. 
128-125.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE SECOND CIVIL WAR AND THE SHORT PEACE. 


A TREACHEROUS peace or an open war was now apparently the 
only alternative offered to the HInguenots. In reality, however, 
they believed themselves to be denied even the unwelcome 
choice between the two. ‘Thé threatening preparations made 
for the purpose of crushing them were indications of coming 
war, if, indeed, they were not properly to be regarded, accord- 
ing to the view of the great Athenian orator in a somewhat 
similar case, as the first stage in the war itself. The times 
called for prompt decision. Within a few weeks three confer- 
ences were held at Valéry and at Chatillon, Ten or twelve of 
the most prominent Iuguenot nobles assembled to discuss with 
the Prince of Condé and Coligny the exigencies of the hour. 
Twice was the impetuosity of the greater number restrained by 
the calm persuasion of the admiral, Convinced that the sword 
caignya ye. 18 % fearful remedy for political diseases—a remedy 
siecxnms that should never be applied except in the most des- 
perate emergency—Coligny urged his friends to be patient, and 
to show to the world that they were rather forced into war by 
the malice of their enemies than drawn of their own free choice. 
But at the third meeting of the chiefs, before the close of the 
month, they were too much excited by the startling reports 
reaching them from all sides, to be controlled even by Coligny's 
prudent advice. A great friend of “the religion” at court had 
umm or Sent to the prince and the admiral an acconnt of a secret 
pauied meeting of the royal couneil, at which the imprison 
Hegnenclx ment of the former and the execution of the latter was 


agreed upon. The Swiss were to be distributed in equal de 
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tachments at Paris, Orleans, and Poitiers, and the plan already 
indicated—the repeal of the Edict of Tuleration and the procla- 
mation of another edict of opposite tenor—was at once to be car- 
ried into effect. “ Are we to wait,” asked the inore impetuous, 
“until we be bonnd hand and foot and dragged to dishonora- 
ble death on Parisian scaffolds? Have we forgotten the more 
than three thousand Iluguenots put to violent deaths since the 
peace, and the frivolous answers and treacherona delays whieh 
have been our uly satisfaction?” And when sume of the leaders 
expressed the opinion that delay was still preferable to a war 
that would certainly expose their motives to obloquy, and entail 
so much unavoidable misery, the admiral’s younger brother, 
D'Andelot, combated with his accustomed vehemence 
Dinara 
Saree a caution which he regarded as pusillanimous, and 
pointedly asked its advocates what all their innocence 
would avail them when once they found themselves in. prison 
and at their enemy's mercy, when they were banished to foreign 
conntries, or were roaming without shelter in the forests and 
wilds, or were exposed to the barbarons assaults of an infuriated 
populace.’ Ilis striking harangue carried the day. The admi- 
ral reluctantly yielded, and it was devided to anticipate the at- 
tack of the enemy by’a bold defensive movement. Some ad- 
voeated the seizure of Orleans, and counselled that, with this 
refuge in their possession, negotiations should he entered into 
with the court for the dismissal of the Swiss; others that the 
party should fortify itself by the capture of as many cities as 
possible, But to these propositions the pertinent reply was 
made that there was no tine for wordy discussions, the contro- 
versy must be settled by means of the aword;* and that, of a 














' The most authentic account of these important interviews ie that given 
by Francois de Ja Noue in his Mémoires, chap. xi. It clearly shows how much 
Daviluaistukes in asserting taat ‘the prince, the admiral, and Andelot per- 
sunded them, without further delay, to take arms.” (Eng. trans., London, 
107, bk. iv., p. 110.) Davila’s careless remurk haa Jed many others into the 
error of making Coligny the advocate, instead of the opposer, of a resort to 
arma, See also De Thou, iv. (liv. xlii.) 2-7, who bases his narrative on that 
of De Ja Nous, as does likewise Agrippa d’Aubigné, 1. iv., ¢. vii. (i 200), who 
uses the expression: ‘ L'Amiral voulant endurer toutes extremites eb se com 
ficr en l'imnocence,” #4 Ains avec le fer.” 
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hundred towns the Protestants held at the beginning of the last 
oe WAN they had found themselves unable to retain a 
fieeiete” dozen until its close. Finally, the prince and his 
Hie Gta companions resolved to make it the great object of 
“ei their endeavors to drive the Cardinal of Lorraine from 
court and liberate Charles from his pernicious influence. This 
object was to he attained by dispersing the Swies, and by con- 
dueting hostilitics on a bold plan—rather by the maintenance 
of an ary that could actively take the ficld,? than by seizing 
any cities save a few of the most important. On the twenty- 
ninth of September, the feast-day of St. Michael, the Hugue- 
nots having suddenly risen in all parts of France, Condé and 
Coligny, at the head of the troops of the neighboring provinces, 
were to present themselves at the court, which would be busy 
eelebrating the customary annual ceremonial of the royal order, 
They wonld then hand to the king a humble petition for the 
redress of grievances, for the removal of the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, and for the dispersion of the Swiss troops, which, instead 
of being retained near the frontiers of the kingdom which they 
had ostensibly come to protect, had been advanced to the very 
vicinity of the capital.” It might be difficult to prevent the 
enterprise from wearing the appearance of a plot against the 
king, in whose immediate vicinity the cardinal was; but the 
event, if prosperous, would demonstrate the integrity of their 
purpose.” 
The plan was well conceived, and better executed than such 
achemos nsnally aro. ‘The great diffienlty was to keop so impor- 





' “Une armée gaillarde.” Tha Nono, bf supra. 

4Mém, de Castelnau, liv. vi, iv.,0. ¥.; La Noue, « xi; De Thou, iv. 
(liv, xii.) 5,6. Davila, 1 iv.,p. 110, alludes to the accusation, extorted from 
Protestant prisoners on the xack, that “the chief scope of this enterprise was 
to murder the king and queen, with all her other children, that the crown 
might come to the Prince of Condé,” but admits that it was not generally 
credited. The curate of Saint Barthélemi is less charitable ; describing the ris- 
{ing of the Protestants, he saya: ‘ En ung vendredy 27" ee partirent de toutes 
Jes villes de France les huguenote, sana qu’on leur eust dit mot, maia ile craig 
nolent que ai on venoit au dessein de" lenr entreprise qui estoit de prendre ou 
fuer le roy Charles nenvidme, qu'on ne les enccages ds villes.” Joumal d'un 
oaré ligueur (J. de Ia Foese), 85, 

* La Nowe, and De Thou, uf supra, 
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tant a secret. It was a singular coincidence that, as in the case 
Siocon of the tumult of Amboise, over seven years before, 
Nowy tuts the first intimations of their danger reached the 
ee Gnises from the Netherlands.' But the courtiers, 
whose minds were taken up with the pleasures of the chase, and 
who dreamed of no such movement, were so far from believing 
the report, that Constable Montmoreney expressed vexation 
that it was imagined that the Huguenots could get together one 
hundred men ina corner of the kingdom—not to speak of an 
army in the immediate vicinity of the capital—without the 
knowledge of himself, the head of the royal military estab- 
lishment; while Chancellor de "Hospital said that “it was a 
capital crime for any servant to alarm his prince with false 
intelligence, or give him groundless snspicions of his fellow- 
subjects.” * 

The news, however, being soon confirmed from other sourees, 
a spy was sent to Chitillon-sur-Loing to report upon the admi- 
ral’s movements. He brought back word that he had found 
Coligny at home, and apparently engrossed in the labors of the 
vintage—so quietly was the affair conducted until within forty- 
eight hours of the time appointed for the general uprising.’ It 
was not until hurried tidings came from all quarters that the 
roads to Chatillon and to Rosoy—a small place in Bric, where 
the Huguenots had made their rendezvous—were swarming 
with men mounted and armed, that the court took the alarm, 

It was almost too late. The Huguenots had possession of 


) The historian, Michel de Castelnat, leur de Mauvisaidre, had been sent 
as a special envoy to congratulnte the Duke of Alva on his safe arrival, and 
the Duchess of Parma on her relief. As he was returaing from Brussels, he 
received, from some Frenchmen who joined him, a very circumstantial se- 
count of the contemplated rising of the Huguenots, and, although he reganted 
the story as an idle rumor, he thought it his daty to communicate it to the king 
and queen, Mémoires. liv vi. 0. iv. 

* Mém, de Castelnan, whi supra. It ia probable that the French oourt par- 
took of Curdinal Granvelle’s conviction, expreased two years before, that the 
Huguenots would find it difficult to raise money or procure foreign troops for 
another war, not having paid for those they had employed in the-last war, 
nor holding the strongholds they thea held. Letter of May 7, 1565, Paptera 
d'état, ix. 172. 

*Mém, du duo de Bouillun (Ancienne Collection), xlvii, 421, 
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Lagny and of the crossing of the river Marne. The king and 
queen, with their suite, at Meaux, were almost entirely unpro- 
tected, the six thousand Swiss being still at Chiteau-Thierry, 
rie ot she thirty amiles higher up the Marne. Instant orders 
courtoPsh were sent to bring them forward as quickly as possi- 
ble, and the night of the twenty-eighth of September witnessed 
a scene of abject fear on the part of the ladies and not s few of 
the gentlemen that accompanied Charles and his mother. At 
three o’clock in the morning, under escort of the Swiss, who 
lad at last arrived, the court started for Paris, which was 
reached after a dilatory journey that appeared all the longer be- 
cause of the fears attending it.'| The Prince of Condé, who 
had been joined as yet only by the forerunners of his army, 
engaged in a slight skirmish with the Swiss; but a small band 
of four or five hundred gentlemen, armed only with their 
swords, could do nothing against a solid phalanx of the brave 
inountaineers, and he was forced to retire. Meanwhile Marshal 
Montmorency, sent by Catharine to dissuade the prince, the 
admiral, and Cardinal Chatillon from prosecuting their enter- 
prise, had returned with the message that “the Huguenots were 
determined to defeat the preparations made to destroy them 
and their religion, which was only tolerated by a conditional 
edict, revogable by the king at his pleasare.”* 

The Cardinal of Lorraine did not share in the flight of the 
court to Paris. Never able to boast of the possession of over- 
much courage, he may have feared for his personal safety ; for 
it was not impossible that he might be sacrificed by a queen 
rarely troubled with any feelings of humanity, to allay the storm 
raging abont the ship of state; or he may have hoped to be of 
greater service to his party away from the capital. Tlowever 
this may be, the Cardinal betook himself in hot haste to the 
city of Rheims, but reached lis palace only after an almost 








"La Forse, p. 96, representa Charles oa exclaiming, when he eulered the 
Porta Saint Denis: “ Qu’il estoit tann A Dieu, et qu’ll y avolt quinze heures 
qu'il extois a cheval, ob avoit cust trofs alarmes.” 

* Mém, de Caatetnan, liv. vi., ¢. v. ; La Noue, o. xiii, (Ano, Coll, xIvil, 180- 
185; De Thou. iv.8; J. de Serres, ili, 129-191; La Pose, 86; Agrippa 
@Anbigné, Hist, univ., i. 210. 

"« Ravi avoir allupé le fon de la guerre,” says De Thon, iv. 9, 
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miraculous.escape from capture by his enemies.' Once in safety, 
he despatched two messengers in rapid succession to Brussels, 
and begged Alva to send him an agent with whom he might 
communicate in confidence. The proposals made when that 
personage arrived at Rheims were sufficiently startling ; for. 
after calling attention to Philip's rightful claim to the throne of 
France, in case of the death of Charles and his brothers, he 
offered in a certain contingency to place in the Spanish monarch’s 
hands some strong places that might prove valuable in substan- 
tiating that claim. In return, the Cardinal wished Philip to 
assume the defence of the papal church in France, and partien- 
cantina tor Bly desired him to undertake the protection of his 
Juin sneites brothers and of himself. The message was not un- 
vade Fraxce. weleame either to Alva or to his royal master. They 
were willing, they said, to assiet the King of France in combat- 
ing the Hugnenots,* and they made no objection to accepting 
the cities, At the worst, these cities would serve as pledges for 
the repayment of whatever suns the King of Spain tnight es 
pend in maintaining the Roman Catholic faith in France. With 
respect to the propriety of Philip’s becoming the formal guardian 
of the Gnises, Alva felt more hesitation, for who knew how 
matters might turn ont? And Philip, never quite ready for any 
important decision, praised his Heutenant’s delay, and inculcated 
further procrastination.* But the suecession to the throne of 
France was worthy of deep consideration. As Alva intimated, 
the famous Salic law, under which Charles's sister Isabella was 
excluded from the crown, was merely « bit of pleasantry, and 
force of arms would facilitate the acknowledgment of her claims.’ 















' De Thon, wor supra. 

2 The circumstance of two messengers, ench bearing letters from tho same 
person, while the letters made no allusion to each other, following one another 
closely, struck Alva as so suspicions, that he actually placed the scrord 
messenger under arrest, and only liberated him on bearing from his own 
agent on his return that the man’s credentials were genuine. 

+ Alva proposed to detach 5,010 men to prevent the entranos of German 
auxiliaries into France, and protect the Netherlands. 

+ Letier of Alva to Philip, Nov. 1, 1567, @achard, Correspondance de Philippe 
» 663. 

‘Quo Is ley aGlica, que disien, es baya, y las armas Ia allanarian.” Ibid, 
i 504, 
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The blow which the Huguenots had aimed at the tyrannical 
government of the Cardinal of Lorraine had missed its mark, 
through premature disclosure ; but they still hoped to sccom- 
plish their design by slower means. Shut up in Paris, the court 
might be frightened or starved into compliance before the Roman 
Catholic forces could be assembled to relieve the capital. With 
this object the Prince of Condé moved around to the north side of 
the city, and took up his quarters, on the second of October, in the 
village of Saint Denis. With the lower Seine, which, in one 
cnague Of its serpentine coils, here turns back upon itself, and 
seit Deate retreats from the direction of the sea, in his imme- 
diate grasp, and within easy striking distance of the upper Seine, 
and its important tributary the Marne-—the chief sources of the 
supply of food on which the capital depended—the Prince of 
Condé awaited the arrival of his reinforcements, and the time 
when the hungry Parisians should compel the queen to submit, 
or to send out her troops to an open field. At the same time 
he burned the windmills that stretched their huge arms on every 
eminence in the vicinity. It was an ill-advised measure, as are 
all similaracts of destruction, unless justified by urgent necessity. 
If it occasioned some distress in Paris,‘ it only embittered the 
minds of the people yet more, and enabled the municipal autho- 
rities to retaliate with some color of equity by seizing the houses 
of persons known or suspected to be Huguenots, and selling their 
goods to defray part of the expense incurred in defending the 
city? 

The attempt “ to seize the person of the king”—for such the 
movement was understood to be by the Roman Catholie party— 
was even more unfortunate. It produced in Charles an alienation”* 








* The price of wheat, Jehan de la Fosse tells us (p. 88) advanced to Bfteen 
francs per “ septier.” 

* Journal d'un curd ligueur (J, de la Fosse), 86. 

* In one of Charles's first despatches to the Lieutenant-Governor of Dau- 
phiny, whoroin he bids him restrain, and, if necessary, attack any Huguenots 
of the province who might undertake to come to Condé’s assistanen, there or- 
curs an expression that emacks of the murderous spirit of St. Rartholomew'a 
“You shall cut them to pieces,” he writes, * without sparing n aingle 
person; for the more dead bodies there are, the less enemies remain (car 
tant plus de mortz, moins d'ennemys! )” Charles to Gordes, Oct, 8, 167, MS. 
in Condé Archives, D'Aumale, i. 563. 

Vou, IL—14 
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which the enemies of the Huguenots took good care to prevent 
‘rhetog. hin from ever completely forgetting. They repre- 
nocmers,. sented the undertaking of Meaux as aimed, not at 
Menten the counsellors of the monarch, but at the “Sacred 
Majesty ” itself, and Condé and Coligny, with their associates, 
were pictured to the affrighted eyes of the fugitive boy-king as 
conspirators who respected none of those rights which are eo 
precious in the view of royalty. 

Meantime Catharine was not slow in resorting to the arts by 
which she was accustomed to seek either to avert the evil con- 
seqnences of her own short-sighted policy, or to gain time to 
defeat the plans of her opponents.’ The Huguenots received 
deputation consisting of the chancellor, the Marshal de Vieille- 
ville, and Jean de Morvilliers—three of the most influential and 
Negotiations Moderate adherents of the court—throngh whom 
eet"? Charles demanded the reason of the sndden uprising 
amine, which causelesaly threatened his own person and the 
demants peace of the realm, The Huguenot leaders replied 
by denying any evil design, and showing that they had armed 
themselves only in self-defence against the manifested malice 
of their enemies.” Subsequent interviews between Condé and 
the envoys of Charles seemed to hold forth some hopes of peace. 
The king declared himself ready to furnish the Protestants with 
proofs of the uprightness of his intentions, and L'Ilospital éven 
exhibited the draft of an edict in which their rights should be 
guaranteed. As this proved unsatisfactory, the prince, at the 
chancellor's suggestion, submitted the requests of his associates. 
These related fo the banishment of the foreign troops, the per- 
mission to come and present their petitions to the king, the con- 
firmation and maintenance of the past edicts, with the repeal of 
all restrictive interpretations, the assembling of the states gen- 





1 Davila (i. 118) makes the latter her distinct object in the negotiations: 
“The queen, to protract the time till aupplies of men and other necessary 
provisions arrived, and to abate the fervor of the enemy, being constrained 
to have recourse to her wonted arts, excellently disvembling those #o recent 
injuries, ete.” 

1 Of course “Sieur Soulier, prétre” sees nothing but perversity in these 
gtounds. Ils n’allegudrent que des raisons frivolles pour exenser lour arme- 
ment.” Histoire des éaite de pacification, 64, 
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eral, and the removal of the burdensome imposts under which 
the people groaned, and which were of advantage only to the 
crowd of Italians and others enjoying extraordinary credit at 
conrt.' If the first of these demands were sufficiently bold, the 
jast demand was little ealculated to conciliate Catharine, who 
naturally conceived herself doubly insulted by the covert allu- 
sion tosher own prodigality and by the reference to her coun- 
trymen. She fonnd no difficulty in inducing Charles to anewer 
through a proclamation sent by a herald tu the confederates, com- 
mianding Condé, Coligny, D’Andelot, La Rochefoucauld, Genlis, 
and the other leaders, by name, to lay down the arms which 
they had taken up withont his consent.’ Perceiving the mis- 
take they had committed in making requests which, although 
just and appropriate, were in part but ill-suited to the times, the 
Protestants began to abate their demands. Confining themselves 
to the matter of ieligion, they now petitioned only for an un- 
restricted liberty of conscience and worship, confirmed by the 
repeal of all ordinances or parliamentary decisions conflicting 
with it. Their moderation inspired fresh hopes of averting the 
resort to arms, and a new conference was held, between the Hu- 
guenot position and the city of Paris, at the hamlet of La Cha- 
pelle Saint Denis. It was destined to be the last. Constable 
conaave -Montmorency, the chief spokesman on the Roman 
Hmamitocy Catholic side, although really desirons of peace, could 
Blows of ntol- NOt be induced to listen to the only terms on which 

* peace was possible. “ The king,” he said, “will never 
consent to the demand for religions toleration thronghont 
France without distinction of persons or places. He has no 
intention of permanently tolerating two religions. His edicts 
in favor of the Protestants have been intended only as tempo- 
rary measures; for his purpose is to preserve the old faith by 
all possible means. He would rather be forced into a war with 
his subjects than avoid it by concessions that would render him 
an object of suspicion to neighboring princes.” * 








! Davila is certainly incorrect in stating that the Hngnenots demanded “ that 
the queen mother should have nothing to do in the government” (p. 118). 

* October 7th, Soulier, Hist. dea édits de pacification, 65. 

* De Thon, iv, (liv. xlil.) 10-15; Jean de Serres, fii, 131, 182; Davila, bi. 
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The simultaneons rising of the Huguenots in every quarter 
of the kingdom, and the immediate seizure of many important 
cities, had surprised and terrified the court; but it had also 
stimulated the oman Catholic leaders to put forth extraordi- 
nary efforts to bring together an army superior to that of their 
opponents, Besides the Parisian militia and the troops that 
tiocked in from the more distant provinces, it was resalved to 
call for the help repeatedly promised by Philip of Spain and 
nciweiyot HH Minister, the Duke of Alva, when urging Charles 
Avevotes to break the compacts he had entered into with his 

ig reformed subjects. But the assistance actually fur- 
nished fell far short of the expectations held forth. When 
Castelnau, after two efforts, the first of which proved uneuc- 
cessful,’ reached Brussels by a circuitous ronte, he found Alva 
lavish of good wishes, and urgent, like his master, that no 
arrangement should be made with the rebeis before they had 
suffered condign punishment, But the envoy svon convinced 
himself that all these protestations meant little or nothing, and 
that the Spaniards were by no means eorry to sce the Freneh 
kingdom rent by civil war. Ostensibly, Alva was liberal above 
measure in his offers. He wished tocome in person at the head 
of fivethonsand horse and fifteen thousand foot, and make short 
work of the destruction of Condé and his followers—a proposi- 
tion which Castelnau, who knew that Catharine was quite as jeal- 
ons of Spanish as of Huguenot interference in her echemes, felt 
himself compelled politely to decline ; especially ag the very brief- 
est term within which Alva professed himself ready to move 
was a fnll month and a half. For seven or eight days the duke 
persisted in refusing the Spanish troops that were requested,’ 











iv, 113-115; Agrippa d’Aubignd, Hist. untverselle, 1 iv., ¢ 6. 7 (. 211, 212); 
Castelnan, 1. vi., . 6. 

"Go closely waa Paris invested on the north, that. although sccompanied 
by an excort of sixty horse, Castelnau was driven back into the fanbourga 
when making an attempt by night to proceed by one of the roads leading in 
this direction, He was then forced to steal down the left bank of the Seine 
to Poirsy, before he could find means to avoid the Huguenot posta Mé- 
moires, 1. vii. @. 6. 

* Castelunu was instructed to ask for three or four regiments of Spanish or 
Italian foot, and for twa thousand cavalry of the same nations. 
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and in insisting upon his own offer—precions time which, had 
it been husbanded, might have changed the face of the impend- 
ing battle before the walls of Paris. When, at length, preseed 
by the envoy for a definite answer or for leave to return, the 
duke offered to give him, in about three weeks’ time, a body of 
four or five thousand German Isnsyuenets—troops that would 
have been qnite useless to Charles, who already liad at his dis- 
position as many pikemen as he needed, in the six thousand 
Swiss, All that Castelnau was finally able to bring home was 
an auxiliary force of about seventeen hundred horse, under 
Count Aremberg. Even now, however, the officer in command 
was bound by instructions which prevented him from taking 
the direct road to the beleaguered capital of France, and com- 
pelled him to pass westward by Beanvais and Poissy.’ 

The impatience of the Parisians, who for more than a month 
had been inactive spectators, while their city was besieged by 
an insignificant force and they were deprived of the greater 
part of their ordinary supplies of food, could scarcely be re- 
strained. They were the more anxious for battle since they 
had received encouragement by the recapture of a few points 
of some military importance along the course of the lower 
Seine. Unable to resist the pressure any longer, Constable 
Aune de Montmorency led out his army to give battle to the 
muuneoe _tiguenots on the tenth of November, 1567. Rarely 
Sale Denia has such an engagement been willingly entered into, 

"8" \Aiere the disproportion between the contending par- 
ties was eo considerable. The constable’s army consisted of 
sixteen thousand foot soldiers (of whom six thousand were 








'Thave deemed it important to go into these details, in order to exhibit, 
in the clearest light the insincerity of Philip the Second—a prince who conld 
‘aot be straightforward in his dealings, even when the interests of the Church, 
to which he professed the deepest devotion, were vitally voucerued. My 
principal authority is the envoy, Michel de Castelnau, liv. vi.,o. 6. Alva'a 
letter to Cathurine de’ Medici, Dee., 1567, Gachard, Correspondance do 
Philippe IL, 1. 698, 609, sheds some additional light on the trauanctions, I 
need not my that, where Castelnan and Alva differ in their statements, ax 
they do in some essential points, I have bad no hesitation in deciding whether 
the dake ot the impartial historian is the more worthy of credit. Bae, also, 
‘De Thon, iil (liv. xii.) 753. 
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Swiss, and the remainder in part troops levied in the city of 
Paris) and three thousand horse, and was provided with eigh- 
teon pieces of artillery. To meet this foree, Condé had barely 
iiftcen lndyed hastily mounted and imperfectly equipped gen- 
tlemen, and twelve hundred foot soldiers, gathered from various 
quarters and scarcely formed as yet into companies, Ie had 
not a single cannon. Of his cavalry, only one-fifth part were 
pruvided with lances, the rest having swords and pistols, The 
greater number had no defensive armor; and not a horse 
was furnished with the leathern darbe with which the knight 
continued, as in the middle ages, to cover his stecd’s breast 
and sides. The constable had wisely chosen a moment when 
the prince had weakened himself by detaching D'Andelot, 
with five hundred horse and eight hundred arynebusiers, to 
seize Poissy and intercept the Count of Aremberg’ Jn the 
fave of euch a disparity of numbers and equipment, the Hngue- 
nots exhibited signal intrepidity.? With Coligny thrown for- 
ward on the right, in front of the village of Saint Ouen, and 
Genlis on the left, near Aubervilliers, they opened the attack 
upon the overwhelming numbers of the enemy, who descended 
from higher ground to meet them. Marshal de Montmorency, 
the constable’s eldest son, commanding a part of the royal 
army, alone was successful, and had the valor of his troops 
been imitated d by the rest, t the defeat of the Huguenots would 


‘Mem. de Fr. de la Noue, o. xiv. (Anoienne ooll., xlvil. 189); Davila, bk. 
iv. 116; Agrippa d'Aubigné, Hist. universelle, i 212, 218; De Thou, iv. 225 
Martin, Hist. de France, x 245. There is some diserepancy in numbene 
‘There is, howorer, but little doubt that those given in tho text aro substan- 
tially correct, D'Anbigné blundera, and more than doubles the troops of the 
constable, 

* Agrippa d’Aubigné relates an incident which bas often been repeated. 
Among the distinguished spectators gatherod on the heizhts of Montmartre, 
overlocking the plain, was a chamberlain of the Turkish rullan, the eame 
enyoy who had been presented (o the king at Bayonne. Wheu he saw the 
three small hodies of Huguenots isue in the distance from Saint Denis, and 
the three charges, in which so insignificant. a handfnl of men broke thronght 
heavy battalions and attacked the opposing general himeelf, the Moslem, in 
his admiration of their valor, twice cried out: ‘Oh, that the grand seignior 
had o thousand such men as those soldiers in white, to put at the head of 
each of his armies! The world would hold out only two years against him.” 
Hist, aniv., §. 27, 
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have been decisive; but the “Parisian regiment,” despite its 
gilded armor,’ yielded at the first shock of battle and fled in 
confusion to the walls of Paris. Their cowardice uncovered 
the position of the constable, and the cavalry of the Prince 
penetrated to the spot where the old warrior was still fighting 
hand to hand, with a vigor scarcely inferior to that which he 
had displayed more than fifty years earlier, in the first Italian 
‘eh campaign of Francis the First." A Scottish gentle- 
0 conta. 
ecitaeds. man, according to the most probable aecount—for 
the true history of the affair is involved in unusnal 
obscurity—Robert Stuart by name, rode up to Montmorency 
and demanded his surrender. But the constable, maddened at 
the suggestion of a fourth captivity,* for all reply struck Stuart 
on the mouth, with the hilt of his sword, so violent a blow that 
he broke three of his teeth. At that very inoment he received, 
whether from Stuart or from another of the Scottish gentle 
nen is uncertain,‘ a pistol-shot thet entered his shoulder and 
inflicted a mortal wound. At a few paces from him, Condé, 
with his horse killed under hit, nearly fell into the hands of 
the enemy. At last, however, his partisans sueceeded in resen- 
ing hima, and, while he retired slowly to Saint Denis, the dying 
constable was carried to Paris, whither the Roman Catholic 
anny retumed at evening.* 


~Autaut de volontaires Parisions bien armex et dares comme calicen” 
Agrippa d’Aubigné, 1 iv.,c. 8.213), “Tensus In bataille desji achevée, 
tout ce gros si bien doré print la fuitte.” (Ibid., i 215.) 

* At Marignano, in 1515. 

* He was taken prisoner by the Emperor Charles V. at Pavia, in company 
with Francis I. ; at the battle of Saint Quentin, in 1337 ; and in 1362, at the 
battle of Drenx, by the Huguenots, It was rather hard that the story should 
have obtained currency, according to the cur’ of Mériot, that Constable 
Montmorency was shot by a royalist. who saw that he was purposely allow- 
ing himself to be enveloped by the troops of Condé, in order that be might be 
taken prisoner, “comme telle avoit {A eaté aa coustnme en deux batailles 1” 
Mim. de Claude Haton, i. 458. 

“Even Henry of Navarre, in a letter of July 12. 1569, published by Prince 
Gulitzin (Lettres inédites de Henry IV., Paris, 1860, pp. 4-11) slates that he 
fx unable to say whether it was Stuart, “ pour n'en sgavoir rien" but ax 
verts that “il est hors de double et assez commung qu'il fut blessé ex plefine 
bataille et combatant. et non de sang frotd."* 

"Mémoires de Fr. do la Noue, 0. xiv.; Joan de Serres, fii. 197, 138; De 
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Tho battle of Saint Denis was indecisive, and the victory was 
claimed by both sides. The losses of the Huguenots and the 
Roman Cathulics were about eyual——between three and four 
hundred men—although the number of distinguished Huguenot 
noblemen killed exceeded that of the slain belonging to the same 
rank in the royal army. If the possession of the field at the 
end of the day, and the relief of Paris, be taken as sufficient 
evidence, the honor of success belonged to the Roman Catholic 
amny. But the loss of their chief commander far more than 
counterbalanced any advantage they may have gained. Not 
that Anne de Montmorency was a general of remarkable abili- 
ties. Although he had been present in a large munber of 
chanctr of MHportant engagements ever since the reign of Louis 
Sincsebont- the Twelfth, and had proved self a brave man in 
moreno: qll, he was by nu means # successful military leader. 
The late Duke of (Guise had eclipsed his glory, and in a much 
briefer career had exhibited much more striking tactical skill. 
The battle of Saint Denis, it was alleged by many, had itself 
been marred by his clumsy disposition of his troops. Proud 
and overbearing in his deportment, he alienated even those 
with whom his warm attachment to the Roman Catholic Church 
onght to have made him popular. Catharino de’ Medici, we 
have seen, had long been his enemy. In like manner, even 
the bigoted populace of Paris forgot the pious exploits that had 
earned him the surname of “le Capitaine Bralebane,” and 
remembered only his suspicious relationship to Cardinal Cha- 
tillon, Admiral Coligny, and D’Andelot, those three intrepid 
brothers whose uncompromising morality and unswerving devo- 
tion to their religious convictions made them, even more than 
the Prince of Condé, true representatives of the dreaded 
TInguenot party." 








Thon, iv. 22, ete. ; Agrippa d'Aubigné, Hist. univ., i. 214-217; Castelnau, 
liv. vi, 0. 7; Claude Haton, i. 457; Jean de Ja Fosse, 88, 80; Charles IX. to 
Gordes, Nov. 11, 1547, Condé MSS., D’Aumale, i. 54, 

1 “Le mort dudit connestable fut plaincte de pen de gens du party des 
catholieques, & cnuse de la huguenotterie de I'admiral, du card. de Chastillon, 
et d'Andelot, ses nepyeux, qui estoient, aprés le Prince de Condé, chefz des 
rebelies huguenots francoys ct-des plus meschant; et avoient plusieurs person- 
nea ceste opinion du connestable, qu’il lea eust bien retirez de ceste rebellion 
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Bat the loss of the principal general at this important junc- 
ture in military affairs dealt a severe blow to the Roman Catholic 
canse. There was no other leader of sufficient prominence to 
put forth an indisputable claim te succeed him. Catharine, not 
sorry to be relieved of so formidable a rival, was resolved that 
he should have no troublesome suecessor. Accordingly she 
induced the king to leave the office of constable vacant, and to 
confer upon her second surviving son, Ienry, Duke of Anjou, 
whose unscrupulous character had already made him her favorite, 
the supreme command of the army, with the less ambitious 
title of royal lieutenant-general.' 

The death of the constable, who survived his wound only a 
single day, and the subsequent divisions of the court, furnished 
the Prince of Condé with an immunity from attack, of which, 
in view of his great inferiority in number of troops, he deemed 
it most prudent to take advantage by promptly retiring from 
his exposed position. Besides this, he had now an inporative 
summons to the eastern frontier of the kingdom, 

At the very commencement of the war the Protestants had 
sent a deputation to the German princes to solicit their support 
Eee. gle in which the adherents of the Augsburg 
x Confession were no less vitally interested than the 
nine reformed. But Bochetcl, Bishop of Rennes, the 
zints” envoy of Charles the Ninth, had so skilfully misrep- 
resented the true character of the contest, that the Landgrave 
of Hesse, and the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, per- 
suaded that political motives, rather than zeal for religion, were 
the oveasion of the revolt, had refused to assist the Huguenots, 
while permitting William of Saxony and the Marquis of Baden 
to levy troops for the king. To the Elector Palatine, Frederick 
the Third, surnamed “the Pious,” who from a Lutheran had 
become a Calvinist, a special ambassador was despatched in the 
person of M. de Lansae. This gentleman, by more than usually 






























sileust voula, attendu que tons avoient esté avancez en leurs estat par Ie fon 
roy Henry, par son moyen.” Claude Haton, i. 453. 

' Charles IX. to Gordes, Nov. 17, 1507, Condé MSS., Duo d’Aumale, i, 
565. 
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the enterprise of assistance which he had intended to intrust to 
his second son, Jolin Casimir. But his falsehoods were refuted 
by the straightforward exposé of the prince's agents,’ and Lansac 
was only so far successful that the elector consented to delay the 
departure of the troaps until he had sent a messenger to France 
to acquaint himself with the true state of the case. It needed 
no more than this to determine him; for the minister whom 
the elector had intrusted with the commission, after visiting 
successively the court of the king and the camp of the prince 
of Conde, returned with certain proofs that the representations 
of Bochetel and of Lansac were altogether false." Consequently 
the army which John Casimir had gathered was speedily de- 
spatched to furnich Condé the support the Huguenots so much 
needed. . 
In the letter which the elector palatine sent about the same 
time to the King of France, the motives of this apparently in- 
imical action are vividly set forth, His envoy, the Councillor 
Zuleger, says the elector, has made a careful examination. Lan- 
sac and his companion have industriously cireulated throughout 
Germany the report that the Edict of Toleration is kept entire, 
that Condé and the Protestants have no other object in view but 
a horrible rebellion against Charles to deprive him of his crown, 
and that the prince has had money struck as if he were king 
himself." But Zuleger has, on the contrary, reported that when, 

















! This exposé, committed to writing hy the elector palatine’s request, and 
translated for Frederick's convenience into German, is published by Prof. A. 
Kluckholn, ina monograph read before the Bavarian Academy af Sciences : 
‘Zur Geschichte des angeblichen Biinduisses von Bayonne, nebst ¢inem 
Originalberioht tiber die Ursachen des zweiten Religionskriegs in Frankreich.” 
(Abbandlungen. iii, Cl,, xi, Bd., i, Abth.) Munich, 1948 ‘The Huguenot envora 
were Chastelier Pourtaut de Lutour and Francout. ‘The document is prob- 
a'ty from the peo of the former ip. 13). 

' De Thon, iv. 28, 20; Castelnan. liv. vie. 8; Jean de Serres, iii, 144, 
140. Agripps d’Aubigné, Hisk. univ., i. 217, 218, Wenceslnua Zaleger'x Re- 
port is printed in full by F. W Bheliag. Archivalische Beitrige, 48-78, and by 
‘A Kluckhohn, Zwet pfilzische Gesandtachaftsberichte, et. Abhandl. der 
Bayer. Akad., 1868, 180-205. 

1 Tt is needless to say that mo authentic cotos or medals bearing Condé’ 
head. with the designation of ‘*Lonis XII," have ever been found. After 
the direot contradiction by Catharine de’ Medici, no other testimony fs neces- 
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in the presence of the royal council, he asked for proofs of 
Condé’s intention to make himself king, Catharine de’ Medici 
replied that it was a “mockery,” and that, though Condé had 
struck money, both in the late and in the present troubles, it 
was with the king’s inscription and arms, arid not as thongh he 
were himself king. So far from that, Zuleger declares that, 
during the eleven days of his stay in the prince’s camp, he heard 
prayers offered morning and night for the preservation of the 
state and for the king’s safety. As to the maintenance of the 
edict, the constable before his death openly aftirmed that Charles 
would not permit a free exercise of religion, and never intended 
the Edict of Orleans to be other than provisional. Indeed, the 
queen mother remarked to Zuleger that it is a privilege of the 
French monarehs never to make a perpetual edict; to which 
Charles, who was present, promptly responded, “ Pourquoi 
non?”* 

Tt was to form a junetion with the foreo brought by John 
Casimir that the prince now raised the sfege of Paris, two or 
three days cubsoquently to the battle of Saint Denis," and after 
that D'Andelot, disappointed in having had no share in the 
engagement, had scoured the field, driving back into Paris an 
advanced guard of the enemy, and burning, by way of bravado, 
some windmills in the very suburbs," 

The purpose of the Huguenot leaders could not be mistaken, 
and Catharine was determined to frustrate it. The chief object 
at which all her intrigues now aimed was to delay the Prot- 









sary. Tho Jeanite, however, impudently continued to speak of Condés trea- 
eon as an undoubted trath, and even gave the legend of the supposed coin as 
“‘Ladoviens XIII., Dei gratia, Francorum Rex primus Christianus.” See 
“ Plaidoy’ do Maistre Antoine Amauld, Advocat en Parlement, pour I'Uni- 
versiti do Paris . . . . contre les Jeauites, dea 12 et 18 Juillet, 1504." Mé- 
faoires de In ligne, 6, 164. Arnauld stigmotizes the calumny aa ** notoirement 
faunse.” 

' Frederick, Elector Palatine, to Charles IX, Heidelberg, Jan, 19, 1568. 
Printed in full in F, W. Ebeling, Archivalische Beitrige, 74-82. 

* Agrippa d’Aubigné, wbi supra, 

4 November 18th," Hier an soyr,vors les sept heures,” says Charles to Gordes, 
Nov, 14, 1567, MS. Condé Arch., D’Aumele, 1. 568. The king naturally repro- 
sents the movement as confused— une bonne fuyte "—and confidently states 
that he will follow, and, by a second victory, put » speody end to the war. 
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estant army in its march toward Lorraine, until the Duke of 
nigme Aujou, at the head of a foree which was daily gain- 
ataew” Ing new accessions of strength from the provinees, 
nes should be able to overtake Condé and bring on a 
general and decisive action, From Saint Denis the Huguenots 
lad first followed the course of the upper Seine to Monterean. 
Crossing the stream at this point, Coligny, as usual command- 
ing the vanguard, had, at Pont-sur-Yonne, received a powerful 
detuchment, under the Count of La Rochefoucauld, which had 
made its way from the provinces of Poitou, Saintonge, and 
Guyenne, across the valley of the Loire, to reinforce the Prince 
of Conde's army.’ Having effected a junction, the united body 
had changed its course, recrossed the Seine, and counter 
marched to the river Marne, at Epernay aud Chilons. Co- 
ligny's skilful manwuvre had disappointed the queen’s plan, and 
she resorted to her accustomed arts of negotiation. So flatter. 
ing, indeed, were her promises, that Condé, had he not been 
restrained by the more prudent counsels of his associates (among 
whom the Vidame of Chartres was most urgent in his protests 
inst so suicidal a policy), would instantly have relaxed the 
rrucheme Sinews of war. A petty act of treachery served to 
yom. open his eyes, and to prevent the Protestants from 
involving themselves in more serious disaster; for the Count de 
Brissac tuok advantage of a three days’ armistice to fall unex- 
peetedly upon an outpost of the prince’s army and gain an 
advantage, which was duly magnitied by report at Paris into a 


Drilliant victory.’ Unabashed by this incident, Catharine soon 























* Aqcippa d’Anhigné, liv. iv., 0. 11. 219), 

* Ibid. 1, 249, 230. 

3 La Noue, « xiv.; De Thon, iv. 37; Jeban do la Fosse, 89,90; Agrippa 
aAnbignd, 1, 227, Davila. bk. iv.. pp. 119, 120, represents Brissac’s attack 
Ovhich, according to him. was not made till after the expiration of the trace) 
ng a part of a projected general assault. Anjou’s main body failed to come 
and so Condé was vived The blame was thrown on Murshal Gonnor 
(Cones and on M. de Camavalet, the king's tutor, whom some suspected of 
unwillingness to allow so much noble blood to be shed. Others uccused the 
one of too much friendship with the Chitilions, the other of a Jeaning to 
heresy (‘de sentir le fagot”i Agrinpa d’Aubign¢, i, 227. See also Cl. 
Haton. i. 508, ‘These two noblemen were novused of advocating other designs 
which were very obnoxious to the Roman Catholic party. “La vérits est,” 
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after renewed her seductive offers (on the twentieth of Decem- 
ber, 1567). She invited » conference with the Cardinal of 
Chatillon and other Protestant leaders, and herself went so far 
as Chilons to meet them. Thence the scene of the negotiations 
was transferred to Vincennes, in the vicinity of Paris, and for a 
time the prospect of reconciliation was bright and encouraging. 
The king’s envoys consented to the re-establishment of the 
Edict of Amboise, without any past or future restrictions, until 
the decision of the religions qnestion by that mythical assembly 
which, like a mirage of the desert, ever and anon arose to en- 
trance and disappoint the longing eyes of thoughtful men in 
this century—a free, universal, and legitimate council of the 
Church. But the hopes founded on these promiees were as 
illusory as any previously conceived. Instead of a formal and 
unambiguous ratification of the terms by Charles himself, the 
Cardinal of Chatillon was treated only to complaints about the 
canseless rising of the Protestants, and expressions of astonish- 
ment that Condé had not instantly countermanded the approach 
of the German auxiliaries on receiving the king's grucions prof- 
fers.’ 

Meantime Catharine was not idle in soliciting foreign aid. 
The Duke d’Aumale—who had also marched to Lorraine, in 
order to incet the Germans coming to the assistance of the 
Roman Catholics, under command of the Marquis of Baden— 
not being strong enough to block the passage of Condd’s troops, 

Catharine wrote to Alva, begging him to send to the 

Gatharine tm- 

Baas Aire duke, in this emergency, two thousand arquebusiers, 

"She warned him that if, through the failure to pro- 
cure them, the German reiters of John Casimir should be per- 
mitted to enter the kingdom, she would. hold herself exonerated, 
in the sight of God and of all Christian princes, from the blame 
that might otherwise attach to her for the peace which she 








says Jehan dela Foase, in bis journal, p. 80. under date of December, 1507, 
“que wulcuns granda seigneurs entre lesquola on nomme Conor [et] Carn 
‘vallet donnoieat 4 entendre que si Monsleur, frre du roy. voloit prendre une 
partie do ces gens et les joindre avec le camp des huguenots, qui (qu’'ils] le 
ferolent comte do Flandre.” 

' De ‘Thou, iv. 87-41; Castelnaa, liv. vi,o. 8; La Fosse, 01. 
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would be vompelled to make with the hereties.' Alva, in reply, 
declined to send the Spanish arquebusiers, who, he said, were 
needed by him, and could do little good in France; but he 
added that, if Aumale, who was a soldier, would guarantee with 
this accession to stop the reiters, he would let them go, useful 
as they were in the Netherlands. As to the accommodation 
Awerviee With the Huguenots, which Catharine suggested, he 
eiaccumm viewed it as a frightful evil, and exclaimed “that it 
herct was better to have a kingdom ruined in preserving it 
for God and the king, than to retain it whole, but without 
religion, for the advantage of the devil and his partisans, the 
heretics.” * 

About the beginning of the new year the foot-sore Hugnenot 
army, after nearly two months of ‘tedious marches through a 
hostile country, and no less tedious negotiations, reached Lor- 
raine, only to find that their German allies had not yet arrived. 
Sick at heart, with a powerful enemy hanging on their rear, 
and seeking only an opportimity to make a sudden deseent upon 
them, many of the Huguenots were disposed to take advantage 
of the proximity of the German cities to disperse and find a 
refuge there. But Condé, with his never-failing vivacity and 
cheerfulness,-and Coligny, with his “grave words,” succeeded 
in checking their despndency until the welcome news of John 
cons ang Casimit’s approach was announced, He brought six 
Jets cotinie thousand five hnndred horse, three thousand foot, and 

= four cannon of moderate size. lis arrival did not, 
however, prove an occasion of wnmingled satisfaction, The 
reiters, serving from pnrely mercenary matives, demanded the 
immediate payment of one hundred thousand crowns, promised 
ag a first instalment on account of their wages, aud were re. 
solved to go no farther without receiving it. The Prince of 
Condé had but two thousand crowns to meet the engagement. 
In this new perplesity the Tluguenots, from the leaders down 
to the very lowest, gave a noble illustration of devotion to their 








"Catharine te Medict to Alva, Deo, 4, 1867, Gachard, Correspondanos de 
Philippe II. 

* Alva to Catnatine de’ Medici, Dec,, 1567, Gachard, Correspondance do 
Philippe IL, i, 608, 609. 
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religion's cause. Condé and Coligny set the example by giving 
up their plate to replenish the empty coffers of the army. The 
, captains urged, the ministers of the gospel preached, 
Se tiumcset @ generous sacrifice of property in the common inter- 
est. Their exhortations did not fall upon dull ears. 
Money, gold chains, silver, articles of every description, were 
lavishly contributed. An unpaid army sacrificed its own pri- 
vate property, not only without a murmur, bat even joyfully. 
The very camp-servants vied with their masters, and put them 
to shame by their superior liberality.’ In a short time a sum 
was raised which, although less than what had been pledged, 
contented the reiters, who declared themselves ready to follow 
their Huguenot fellow-soldiers inte the heart of the kingdom.’ 
‘Well might an army capable of such heroie contempt for per- 
sonal gain or loss be deemed invincible! 
And now, with feelings widely different from those which 
. had possessed them in the journey toward Lorraine—a move 
emaen ment too nearly akin to a flight to inspire anything 
foxant Or- but disgust—the Huguenot soldiers, over twenty 
thousand strong, turned their faces onee more west- 
ward. Their late pursuers, no longer seeking an engagement 
where the result might be worse than doubtful, confined them- 
selves to watching their progress from a safe distance, As all 
the cities upon their ronte were in the hands of the Roman 
Catholics, the Huguenots were forced to take more cirenitons 
and difficult paths through the open country. But the dispo- 
sitions made by Coligny are said, to have been so thorough and 





"Teta told of one lackey that he contributed twenty crowns. 

* The scene is described in an animated manner by Francois de la None, c. 
xv. (Ancienue Collection, xlvii, 199-201); De Thou, iv, 41. “Marque le lec- 
teur," writes Agrippa d’Aubigné, in bin nervous atyle, “un trait qui n'a 
point d’exemple en Vantiguite, que orux qui devoient demander paye eb 
murmurer pour n'en avoir point, puissent et veuillent en lenr extreme pau- 
‘vreté contonter une armée avec 100,00 livres A quoi se monta cette brave 
gueuscrio; argument aux plus sages d’auprés du roi pour proscher Ia paix; 
‘tenans pour invincible le parti qui a la passion pour difference, et pour solde 
Is nocessité.” Hist. univ., i 298, D'Aabigné in mistaken, however, in 
making the army contribute the entire 100,000, Davila and De Thon say 
they raised 90,000; La Noue, over 80,000. 
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maaterly, that they travelled safely and in comfort.' Not that 
the soldiers, dispersed at night through the villages, were freed 
from the necessity or the temptation to pillage ;* for the poor 
farmers, robbed of the fruits of their honest toil, frequently had 
good reason to complain that those who had recently dispensed 
their own treasure with go liberal a hand were even more lavish 
of the property of others. But they were far more merciful 
and considerate toward their enemies than the Roman Catho- 
lic army to ita friends. Even a curate of Brie—no very 
great lover of the Lluguenots, who relates with infinite gusto 
the violation of Huguenot women by Anjou’s soldiers'—ad- 
mits that, excepting in the matter of the plundering of the 
churches and the distressing of priests, the Homan Catholics 
were a little worse than the heretics.’ 

Leaving the Luguenat army on its march toward Orleans, 
let us glance at the operations of the party in other quarters of 
the Kingdom. Southern France, where the Protestants were 
most numerous, and where the excitable character of the peo- 
ple disposed them more easily than elsewhere to sudden out- 
ree “mtona, BPRS, Was not behind the north in rising at the ap- 
vers” pointed time (September, 1567). At Nismes, indeed, 

a furious commotion broke out—the famous “ Michel- 
ade,” as it was called, becanse it immediately followed the feast- 
day of St. Michael—a commotion whose sanguinary exces 
gave it an mnenviable notoriety, and brought deep disgrace upon 
the Protestant cause. Tere the turbulent populace was encour- 
aged by the report that Lyons sas in friendly hands, and mad- 
dened by the intelligence that, besides the eommon dangers im- 
pending over all the Huguenots of France, the Hnguenots of 
Nismes had more particular occasion for fear in the troops of 











) Mém. de Fr, de Ia Nowe, e. xv. 

Tid, bi axpra, 

# Mémoires de Claude Haton, i. 500-503. 

+ Thid., ii, 517, “Et dds lors fut Ic pillage min sus par les gens de guerre 
des denx partia; et firent tons i qui mien pilleroit et rangonnoroit san hoste, 
jugeant bien en eux qne qui plus en pilleroit plug on auroit. Les gens de 
gnerre du camp catholieque. excepts le pillage des églines et snceagemens 
dea prebstres, estoient au reste ausal meschans, et quasi plus que les hugue 
nots.” 
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the neighboring Comtit Venaissin. These troops, it was said, 
had been summoned by the bishop and chapter of the cathedral 
of Nismes. The mob accordingly took possession of the city, 
closing the gates, and imprisoning a large number of persons— 
consuls, priests, and other obnoxious characters. That night the 
cathedral and the chapter-house witnessed a wild scene of de- 
struction. Pictures of the saints, aud altars, including every- 
thing associated with Roman Catholic worship, were ruthlessly 
destroyed. Bnt the most terrible event occurred in the episeo- 
pal palace, The bishop was saved from capture and certain 
death by the intervention of a courageous man, himself a Pro- 
testant; but others were less fortunate. No fewer thaneighty 
prisoners, brought in detachments to the court of the palace, 
were butchered in rapid succession, and their corpses thrown 
promisenously into a well. The next morning the Protestant 
pastors and elders assembled, and, sending to the ringleaders 2 
minister and a deacon, begged them to discontinue their horri 
ble work. Already, however, had returning shane madeevery 
body unwilling to avow his complicity in the erime. Quiet was 
restored. The Protestant seneschal and council released such 
prisoners as had escaped the fate of their comrades, and the 
bishop himself was sent away under an escort to a place of 
safety, by order of the very judge whom the clergy had, a year 
before, sought to deprive of his office as a heretic.’ Nismes re- 
mained in the hands of the Protestants through the war. 
Mcanwhile more important movements took place. René of 
Savoy, son of the Count de Tende, but better known as Cipierre, 








‘ Ménard, Hist de Nismes, apad Cimber et Danjon, vii. 481, etc.: Bouche, 
Histoire gén. de Languedoc, v. 276. 277. Prof. Soldan, Geschichte des Pro- 
testantiamus in Frankreich. il. 274-270. whore account of an event too gone- 
rally unnoticed by Protestant historians is fair and impartial, ealls attention 
to the following circumstances, which, althoagh they do not excuse in the 
least ita savage cruelties, ought yet to be borne in mind: Int, That no 
woman was killed ; 2d, that only thone men were killed who had in some way 
shown themselves enemies of the Protestanta; and, 3d, that there is no evi- 
dence of any premeditation. To these I will add. as important in ccntrast- 
ing this massacre with the many massicres in which the Huguenots were the 
victima, the fact that the Protestunt ministers not only did not instigate, but 
disapproved, and endeavored ox soon as possible to put an end to the murders, 

Vor. 1.15 
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was Condé’s agent in assembling the Huguenots of Provence; 
ome: but Panl de Monvans, whom we have met with be 
moneesin fore in this history, was the real hero of the region. 
su¥st. In Dauphiny, Montbrun commanded. In Bourbon- 
nais and the neighboring provinces west of the Rhéne, Parcenac 
and Verbelai raised three thousand foot and five hundred horse, 
but sustained so severe a loss while passing through Forez, that 
the number was soon reduced to barely twelve hundred. Nearer 
the Pyrenees, seven thousand inen were assembled, known as 
“the army of the viscounts,” to which further reference will 
shortly be made. Lyons, oné of the Lluguenot strongholds in 
the first war, the Protestants failed to capture.’ But Orleans 
was secured by the skill of Frangois de Ja Noue, a young cham- 
pion whose name was destined long to figure in the most bril- 
diant deeds of arms of his party, both in France and in the Low 
tn Roche COUntries.* In the west, too, the Ilugnenots made the 
secured for most important gain of the war in the city of La 

Rochelle, for the next half-century and more their 
secure refuge on approach of danger. 

This place, strong by nature, surrounded by low, marshy 
grounds, rendering it almost unapproachable from the land side, 
save by the causeways over which the roads ran, with a large 
and convenient harbor and with easy access to the sea, was 
already rich and popnions. The citizens of La Rochelle were 
noted for their independent spirit, engendered or fostered by 
their maritime habits. Although the great importance of the 
eity dates from the civil wars, when its wharves received the 
commerce driven from older ports, and when its privateers swept 
the shores of Brittany and the bosom of the English channel, it 
had long boasted extraordinary privileges, among which the 
most highly prized was the right to refuse adiissiun to a royal 
garrison,’ Besides this, the citizens were accustomed to chouse 








* Agrippa d’Aubigné, i 

+ Henti Martin (Histoire de France, x. 255), on the authority of Constureau, 
Vie du dua de Montpensier, atates that the Rochellois had. after the peace of 
1563, bought from Catharine de’ Medicl, for 20,000 francs, the suppression of 
‘the garrison placed in their city by the Duke of Montpensier, and remarks: 
“+ Qos 200,000 francs coutdrent cher!” The authority, however, ia very alen 
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three candidates for the office of mayor, from whom the king or 
the royal governor made his selection ; and the magistrate thus 
appointed enjoyed an authority which the Rochellois would 
acarcely concede to their monarch,’ La Rochelle—whose former 
orthodoxy Father Soulier attempts to establish by instancing the 
sentence which the “ présidial” of the city pronounced in 1552 
against some Protestants, condemning them to be dragged on 4 
hurdle with a fagot of sticks bound to their backs, and afterward 
to be burned, one of them alive "had been so far affected by the 
progress of the Reformation, that it was perhaps only the fear 
of losing its trade and privileges that prevented it from openly 
sidiug with Condé in the’ first religious war.’ By this time, 
however, Protestantism had struck such deep roots, that one of 
the three candidates for the mayoralty, at the Easter elections 
of 1567, was Truchares, a political Huguenot. The king was, 
indeed, warned of is sentiments; but the royal governor, M. de 
Jarnac, supported his claims, and Truchares reveived the requi- 
site confirmation." Still La Rochelle hesitated to espouse the 
Protestant side. It was not until midwinter,’ that Condé, re- 








der in the absonoe of all 2orroborative evidence, and Arodre, more than a cen- 
tury ago, showed (Histoiro do la Rochelle, i. 625) how improbable, or, rather, 
impossible the story is, If any gift was made to Catharine by the city, it 
must have been far less than the eum, enormous for the times and place, of 
200,000 crowns; and, at any rate, it conld not have been for the pnichase of 
1 privilege already enjoyed for hundreds of yearn. See the illustrative note at 
the end of this chapter. 

Agrippa d'Aubigné. {, 218. “Plus absolament ot avee plus d'obelsance 
que lex Rovtellois, qui depnis ont tonsjours tera le parti riformé, n'en ont 
vonlu deferer ct rendre aux princes mesmes de leur parti, contre lesquels ile 
ne sont sonvent picques, en resveillant et conservant curiensement leur privi- 
loges.” 

* Others were besten and banished, and suffered the other penalties de- 
nounced by the Edict of Chiteaubriant, as Sonlier goes on to show with mach 
apparent satisfliction. Hist, des ddita, ete,, U7, 68, ‘The text of the joint 
sentence of Couraud, Constantin, and Monjaud in interesting. It in given by 
Delmas, L’Eglive réformie de In Rochelle (Touloase, 1870), pp. 19-25. 

3 Martin, Hist. de France, x, 254. 

+ Agrippa d’Aubigné, udi anpra; Davila, bk. iv. 122; De Thou, iv. 27 seq 
Boulter, G9. According to Arcire, Hist. de la Rochelle, i 352, the mayor's 
‘correct name war Pontard, Sieur de Tracil-Charays. 

* The commission was dated from Montigny-eur-Aube, January 27, 1568, 
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turning from Lorraine, commissioned M. de Sainte-Hermine to 
issume connmand of the city in his name; and on the tenth of 
February, 1568, the mayor and échevins of La Rovhelle opened 
their gates to their new friends, with protestations of their 
purpose to devote their lives and property to the advancement 
of the common cause, “The sequel proved only tao clearly,” 
writes a Roman Catholic historian, “that they were very sincere 
in their promises; for, having soon after demolished all the 
churches, they employed the waterials to fortify this city in 
such a manner that it served from this time forward as a citadel 
for the Protestants, and as a secnre retreat for all the apostates 
and malcontents of the kingdum until it was reduced by Louis 
the Thirteenth.” * 

Meantime the irresolute queen mother, always oscillating 
between war and peace, had again begun to treat with the 
Iuguenots. Between the fifth and twentieth of January she 
held repeated interviews with Cardinal Chatillon, D'Esternay, 
and Téligny. The bigots took the alarm, The Pupal Nanci 
spainwna 200 the ambassadors of Spain and Scotland did their 
Heme oes utinost “to impeach the accord.” A post arrived 
‘ie from Philip the Second, offering » hundred thousand 
*  erowns of gold if Charles wonld continue the war. 
The doctors of the Sorbonne remonstrated. All united in a 
common ery that “it was impossible to have two religions in 
























one realm without great confusion.” Poor Charles was so 
moved by the stale falsehood, as well as by the large promises 
made him, that he sent the Protestant envoys word that he 


would treat no further unless Condé and his “complices 
would send the reiters back to Gerinany, and, wholly disary 
ing, come to him with their ordinary retinues to purge them- 
selves of the attempt made at Meanx. 

Even this amount of complaisance on the part of the weak 
monarch, however, did not satisfy Cardinal Santa Croce, who, 
on one oceasion entering the council chamber (on the twentieth 











Soulier, 70. De Thon's expression (udi supra), “‘ pon de temps apris,”” is 
therefore untortunate, 


"Sonlier, Hist. des 6dita de pacification, 70, 
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of January), boldly demanded the fulfilment of the queen mo- 
eciiian ther’a promise to surrender Cardinal Chatillon into 
Situa'Grece the Pope’s hands. Catharine did not deny the prom- 


crn tk 


Gininaich ise, but interposed the ples that the present was avery 
fmierato” unsuitable time, since Chatillon had come to court upon 
teFere. the king's safe-conduct. To this the churchman 
replied that no respect ought to be had toward the Cardinal, for 
he was “an excommunicate person,” condemned of schism, and 
dead in the eyes of the law. Up to this point the Duke de 
Montmoreney, who was present, had kept silence; but now, 
turning to the queen mother, he is reported by the English 
ambassador to have made a pungent address. “But, madam,” 

he said, ‘is it possible that the Cardinal Chatillon’s 
seca Mont. delivery should come in question, being warranted by 

the king and your Majesty to the contrary, and I 
myself being made a mean therein? Wherefore this matter is 
odious to be talked of, and against the law of arms and all good 
civil policy; and I must needs repute them my enemies who 
go about to make me falsify my promiso once made.” After 
these plain words Santa Croce “departed without attaining his 
most ernel reqiest.” ' 

During the first few months after the assumption of arms, 
the Hnguenots of southern France, surrounded by domestic 
enemies, had confined. themselves to attempting to secure their 
own safety and that of their neighbors, by taking the most im- 
portant cities and keeping in check the forces of the provincial 
governors—an undertaking in which they met with more sne- 
cosa in the districts bordering upon the Mediterranean than in 
those adjoining the Bay of Biscay, These events, although in 
themselves important and interesting, would usurp a dispropor- 











* Nottia to Queen Elizabeth, January 24, 1003, State Paper Office, I re- 
tain the quaint old Englich form in which Norrie has couched the mambal's 
speech. It is plain, in view of the perfidy proposed by Santa Croce, even in 
the royat council, that Condé was not far from right in protesting agnins. the 
proposed limitation of Cardinal Chitillon's excort ta twenty home, insisting 

‘que In qualité do mondict sieur le Cardival, qui n'a ncoustumé de marcher 
pur pats avcoques ei pon de train, ny non eage (ago) ne permeotent pas main- 
tenant de commencer.” Condé to the Duke of Anjou, Deo. 27, 1587, MS. Bibl. 
nat., Aumale, Prince de Condé, i. 568. 
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tionate place in this history. While Condé was absent from 
the vicinity of the capital, however, a body of six thousand 
troops, drawn from the army of the viscount, under Mouvans 
tarenor ng 8G other experienced southern leaders, undertook a 
“Scnmute" hazardous march from Dauphiny, intending to join 
"the prince’s army at Orleans.’ The cities were in the 
possession of the enemy, the fords were carefully guarded, the 
entire country was hostile. But the perils which might have 
deterred Jess resolute men only enhanced the glory of the sue- 
cess of the gallant Huguenots. Abandoned by s considerable 
number of their comrades, who preferred a life of plunder to 8 
fatigning journey under arms, they met (on the eighth of Jan- 
uary, 1508) and defeated, with a force consisting almost excln- 
sively of infantry, the cavalry which the governor of Auvergne 
and the local nobility had ascembled near the village of Cognac! 
to dispute their passage. Continuing their march, they reached 
Orleans in time to relieve that city, to whose friendly protection 
against the Roman Catholic bands of Martinengo and Richelien 
that infested its neighhorhood and threatened its capture Condé 
and the other Huguenot leaders of the north had entrusted 
their wives and children.” 
Having stopped a brief time to rest the soldiers after the pro- 
tracted march, the visconnts turned their victorious arms against 
the city of Blois, After the surrender of this place, they had 





' The ““ seven viscounts"—often referred to about this period—were the 
visomits of Bourniquet. Monclar, Paulin, Caumont, Serignan, Rapin, and 
Montagut. or Montaign. They beaded the Protestant gentry of the provincer 
Ronergue, Quercy, ete.. aa far ax to the foot of the Pyrenees, Mouvans held 
an analogous position in Provence, Montbrun in Dauphiné, and D'Acier, 
younger brother of Crussol, in Languedoc. Agrippa d’Aubigné, i, 220, 221 
De Thou. iv. 23; Duc d’Aumale, Princes de Condé, i. 327. When “the 
‘viscounts” consented, at the earnest solicitation of the recond Princess of 
Conds, to part with a great part of their troops, they confided them ta 
Mouvans, Rapin, and Ponoenae. 

? The cillage of Cognac, or Cognat. nesr Gannat, in the ancient Province of 
Anvergne (present Department of Allier). must nol, of canrse, be confounded 
with the important city of the same name, on the river Charexte, nearly two 
hundred miles further went. 

4 Joon de Serres, iii. 146, 147; De Thon, iv. 48-51; Agrippa d@Aubigné. x 
226, 
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proceeded down the valley of the Loire, and were about to take 
Montrichard, on the Cher, when recalfed by Condé. The prince 
had by forced marches anticipated the army of Anjou, resolving 
to strike a blow which should be felt at the hostile capital itself, 
giege ot and had selected Chartres, an important city about. 
cur — fty miles in a south-westerly direction from Paris, as 
the most convenient place to besiege.’ Rapid, however, as had 
been his advance—and a part of his army had travelled sixty 
miles in two days—the enemy had sufficient notice of his inten- 
tion to throw into the city a small force of soldiers; and when 
Condé arrived before the walls (on the twenty-fourth of February, 
1568), he found the place prepared to sustain an attack, in which 
the courage of the assailants was equalled by the skill and reso- 
lution of the defenders. As usual, the Huguenots were badly 
off for artillery ; the united armies could only muster five siege- 
pieces and four light culverines. “For, although the Catholics 
esteem the Huguenots to be ‘fiery? men,” says a quaint old 
writer, who was as ready with his sword as with his pen, “ they 
have always been poorly provided with such implements. Nor 
have they, like the former, a Saint Anthony, who, they say, 
presides over the element in qnestion.”* 

The operations of the siege of Chartres were interrupted by 
fresh negotiations for peace. Half a year had the flames of 
war been desolating the fairest parts of France; yet the court 
was no nearer the attainment of its ends than at. the outbreak 
of hostilities. If the Roman Catholic forces had been swollen 
to about forty thousand men, they were confronted by a 
Huguenot army of twenty-eight or thirty thousand men in the 
very neighborhood of the capital. The voice of prudence 





1 Opinions differed respecting the propriety of the movement. According 
to La None, Chartres in the hands of the Huguenots would have been a 
“thom in the foot of the Parisians ;" while Agrippa d'Aubigné makes it 
city of little importance, as it was neither at a river crossing, nor asea-port ;"” 
“bat,” he adds, ‘in those times places were not estimated by the standard 
ow in vogue.” 
lar encore que les Catholiques estiment lea Huguenots entre gens d few, 
bi nont-l toujonrs mal pourcens de tela instrumens.” ete, Mém. de ln Nowe, 
& xviii, For the elege of Chartres, besides La None, sce Jean de Serres, iii, 
148 ; De Thou, v., 51-53; Agrippa d'Aubigné, i. 220-292, 
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dictated an immediate settlement of the dispute before more 
lives were sacrificed, more towna and villages destroyed, more 
treasnre squandered. Catharine, reigning supreme under her 
son’s name, with her usual inconstancy of purpose, was ready to 
exchange the war, into which she had plunged France by lend- 
ing too willing an ear to the suggestions of Philip of Spain, as 
they came to her through the Cardinal of Lorraine and others, 
and which had produced only bloodshed, devastation of the 
kingdom, and deeper depression of the finances, for the peace 
to which Michel de I'Tospital, her better genius, was constantly 
urging her by every consideration of policy and justice. 

In a paper, wherein about this time the chancellor committed 
to writing the arguments he had often ineffectually employed 
‘Choncator 0 persuade the king and his mother, he combats with 
Micholae patriotic indignation the flimey pretexts of which the 
memoria. priests and the Spaniard made use in pressing the 
continuance of hostilities, “‘The king has more men than 
the Huguenots.’ ‘True, but we find twice as many battles on 
record gained hy the smaller as by the greater nnmber; in con- 
sequence of which fact all princes and nations have recognized 
the truth that victory is the gift of God. ‘The king’s cause is 
the more just” Grant it—yet God makes use of such instra 
ments as He wills to punish our iniquities—the Babylonians, 
for instance, of old, the Turks in ourown days. The IInguenots 
have thus far succeeded beyond all expectation. They have 
little mnoney, but what they have they use well, and they can 
yet more. Their devotion to their cause is conspicuous, They 
are not a rabble hastily gotten together, which has risen impru- 
dently, in disorder, without a leader, withont discipline. They 
are experienced, resolute, desperate warriors, with plans formed 
long ago—men ready to risk everything for the attainment of 
their matured designs. Necessity and despair render them 
docile and wonderfully snbject to discipline ; and with this co- 
operates the high esteem they have conceived of their leaders, 
whose ambition is restrained, whose union is cemented by the 
asme necessity which the ancients called ‘ the bond of concord.’ 
On the contrary, the king’s camp is rent by quarrels, envy, and 
rivalry ; ambition is unbridled, avarice reigns supreme. With 
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the terminstion of so wretched a war, there will shine forth a 
juyous and blessed peace, which I can justly term a * precious 
conquest,’ since it will render his Majesty redoubtable to all 
Enrope, which has learned the greatness of the two powers 
which the king will restore to his own subjection. 

«The true method of breaking up the leagues of the Hugue- 
nots is to remove the necessity for forming them. This must 
be done by treating the IIuguenote no longer as enemies, bat as 
friends. For, if we examine carefully into the matter, we shall 
find that hitherto they have been dealt with as rebels; and this 
has compelled them to resort to all means of self-preservation. 
This has placed arms in their hands; this has engendered the 
horrible desolation of France. For the intrigues set on foot 
against them in all quarters were conducted with so little attempt 
at secrecy—the disfavor was so evident, the disdain was so ap- 
parent, the threats of the rupture of the Ediet of Pacification 
and of the publication of the decrees of the Council of Trent 
were so open, and the injustice of their handling was so mani- 
fest, that they had been too dull and stupid, had they not 
avoided the treachery in store for them.' Even brute beasts 
perceive the coming vf the storm, and scek the covert; Jet us 
not find fault if men, perceiving it, arm themselves for the 
encounter, Our menaces have been the messengers of our plots, 
as truly as the lightning is the messenger of the thunderbolt. 
We have shown them our preparatives ; let ns, therefore, cease 
tu wonder that they stand ready to start on the first intimation 
of danger? When they see that they have no longer anything 
, they will certainly roturn to their accustomed oeeupa- 











ar trop lourds et stupides, s'ils n’en enssent évité la 





foste.” 

1“ Cesaous done de nous esbahir s'ils ont un pied en Vair et l'eil en in 
campagne.” 

4 ‘The whole of this remarkable memorial is inserted in the older Collection 
universlle de mémoires, xlv. 224-260, Its importance is ro greut. as rellect- 
ing the views of a mind so impartial and liberal as that of Chancellor L'Hos- 
pital, that T make no apology for the prominence I have given toit, Besides 
‘the omission of much that might be interesting, I have in places rather re 
capitulated than translated literally the atriking remarks of the original, 
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L’Hospital was right. The Huguenots wanted nothing but 
security of person and conscience—the latter even more than 
the former. And they were ready to lay down their arms so 
soon as the court could bring itself to concede the restoration of 
the Edict of Amboise, without the restrictive ordinances and 
interpretations which had shorn it of most of its value. On this 
basis negotiations now recommenced. The more prudent 
Huguenots suggested that the party ought to receive at the 
king's hands some of the cities in their possession, to be held 
as pledges for the execution of the articles of the compact. But 
Charles and his counsellors resented the proposel as insulting to 
the dignity of the crown,' and the Ingnenots, not yet fully 
appreciating the ficklenoss or treachery of the court, did not 
press the demand—a fatal weakness, soon to be atoned for by 
the speedy renewal of the war on the part of the Roman 
Catholics.” After brief consultation the terms of peace were 


saieet ve, #ereed upon, and were incorporated in the royal edict 


glam” of the twenty-thind of March, 1568, known, from the 
kash’. name of the place where it was signed, as the “ Edict 


of Longjumean.” The cardinal provisions were few: 
they re-established the supremacy of the Edict of Amboise, e: 
pressly repealing all the interpretations that infringed upon it; 
and permitted the nobles, who under that law had been allowed 
to have religions exercises in their castles, to admit strangers as 
well as their own vassals to the services of the reformed worship. 
Condé and his followers were, at the same time, recognized as 
good and faithful servants of the crown, and a general amnesty 
was pronounced covering all acts of hostility, levy of troops, 
coining of money, and similar offences. On the other hand, the 
Huguenots bound themselves to disband and lay down their arms, 
to surrender the places they held, to renaunce foreign alliances, 
and to eschew in future all meetings other than those religious 








) La None, ¢. xviil, 

* Castelnau, who was behind tho scence. asmres ua that had ‘the Hague- 
note insisted upon keeping some places in their own hunds, for the perform- 
ance of whut was promised, it woul? have been granted, and, in all probability, 
have prevented the war from breaking out so soon again,” ete. Mém., liv, 
vi,o Il. 
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gatherings permitted under the last peace. The new edict was 
not a final and irrevocable law, but was granted “until, by God’s 
grace, all the king’s subjects should be reunited in the profes- 
sion of one and the same religion.” * 

The Huguenots gained by this peace all their immediate 
demands, and so far the edict might be deemed satisfactory. 
But what better security had they dea oUsctainioe snore tink 
they had had for the observance of that which had preceded it? 
Coligny, prudent and far-sighted, had shown himself as averse to. 
concluding it without sufficient guarantees for its faithful excer- 
ceeds tavon tion, as he had been opposed to beginning the war a 
sol Coley half-year before. The peace, he urged, was intended 
pace. “Dy the court only as a means of saving Chartres, and of 
afterward overwhelming the reformers;* and he attempted to 
prove his assortions by the signal instances of bad faith which had 
provoked the recourse to arms, But Condé was impatient. If 
we may believe Agrippa d’Aubigné, his old love of pleasure was 
not withont its influence ;" but he cuvered his true motives under 
the specions pretext afforded him by the Iuguenot nobles, who, 
fatigued with the incessant toils of the campaign, reduced to 
straits by a warfare which they had carried on at their own 
expense, and longing to revisit homes which had heen repeatedly 
threatened with desolation, had abandoned their standards and 
scattered to their respective provinces at the first mention of 
peace. Frangois de la Noue, more charitable to the prince, 
regards the universal desire for peace, without imuch concern 
respecting its conditions, as the wild blast of a hurricane which 
the IInguenot captains could not resist if they would." When 
whole cornets of cavalry started without eave, before the siege 
of Chartres was actnully raised, what could generals, deserted 


' Jean de Serres, iii, 149-154; De Thou, iv. 54, i; Davila, bk. iv. 1 
Castelnau, whi supra ; Agrippa @’ Aubigné, i. 260, ete, 

‘ “L'Amiral maintenoit et remonstroit que cette paix n’estoit que pour 
sanver Chartres, et puis pour assommer soparez ceux qu'on ne pourroit 
vainore unis.” Agrippa @Aubigué, i, 22, 

* “Le Prince de Condé plus facile, desireax de la cour, oft il ayoit 
quelque somence damaurettes, ao servit de co quo plusiour quiltoicn 
Tarmée."' ote, Ibid., bi supra, 

* La None, 0. xvili, * La Noue, © xix. 
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by volunteers who had come of their own accord and had served 
for six months without pay, expect to accomplish ? 

‘Was the peace of Lougjumeau—* the patched-up peace,” or 
“the short peace,” as it was called; that “ wicked little peace, ? 
as La None styles it'—a compact treacherously entered into by 
Wartheconn the court? This is the old, but constantly reewring 
soerr "question respectitig every principal event. of this un- 
happy period ; and it is one that rarely admits of an easy or 
asimple answer. So far as the persons who had been chiefly 
instrumental in forwarding the negotiations which ended in the 
peace of Longjumeau were concerned, they were Chancellor 
L/Hospital and the Bishops of Orleans and Limoges—the most 
moderate members of the royal council,’ whose fair spirit was 
80 conspicuous that for years they had been exposed to insult 
and open hostility as supposed Tiguenots, Nothing is clearer 
than that the purpose of these men was the sincere and entire 
re-establishment of peace on a lasting foundation. The argu- 
inents of T’Ioapital which I have laid before the reader furnish 
sufficient proof. This party had, through the foree of cireum- 
stances, temporarily obtained the asvendancy in the council, 
and now had the ear of the queen mother. But there were by 
the side of its representatives at the council-board men of an 
entirely different stamp—advoeates of persecution, of extermi- 
nation; a few, from conscientious motives, preferring, with 
Alva, « kingdom ruined in the attempt to root out heresy, to 
one flourishing, with heresy tolerated; a larger nuuber—and 
Cardinal Lorraine, who had now resumed his seat and his infln- 
ence, must be classed with these—counting upon deriving per- 
sonal advantage from the supremacy of the papal faction. It 
is equally manifest that this party conld have acquiesced in the 

















des (dite de pacification, 73. **Ceste 
meschants petite paix.” Ta None, e. xix, Agrippa d’Aubigué, Hist. uni- 
versclle, i. 260, and, following him, Browning, Hist, of the Huguenots, i. 230, 
and De Felice, Hist. of the Protestants of France, 190, aay thnt this peace 
was wittily christened ** La paix boitenso et mal-asalse; " but, as we shall sec, 
this designation helonge to the pence of Saint Germain-en-Laye, in 1570, con- 
eluding the third religious war, 

+ Leopold Ranke, Civil Wars and Monarchy in France in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries (New York, 1853), 234, 


| La paix fourrée," Soulier. Histoi 
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peace, which again formally acknowledged the principle of 
religious toleration, only with the design of embracing the first 
favorable opportunity for crushing the Huguenots, when scat- 
tered and disarmed. Their desires, at least, deceived no one of 
ordinary perspicacity. Indeed, the peace came near failing to 
go into effect at all, in consequence of the discovery of the fact 
that. a “privy council ” had been held in the Louvre, to which 
none- but sworn enemies of the Huguenots were admitted, 
dumae: ‘herein was conspired a surprise of Orleans, Sois- 
sarmic sons, Rochelle, and Anxerre,” to be exeented by four 
Kinriaaie” designated leaders, while the Protostants were laying 
mee down their arms. In an age of salaried spies, it is 
not astonishing that by ten o'clock the next morning the whole 
plot was betrayed to Cardinal Chatillon, who immediately sent 
word to stay the publication of the peace. When Charles heard 
of it, we are told that he swore, by the faith of a prince, that, 
if there had been any such conspiracy, it had been formed 
wholly without his knowledge, and, laying his hand on his 
breast, said: “This is the cardinal and Gascoigne’s practice. 
In spite of them, I will proceed with the peace;” and, com- 
manding pen and ink to be brought, he wrote Condé a letter 
promising a good and sincere observance of the articles agreed 
upon." 

But, besides the two parties, and wavering between them— 
fluctuating in her own purposes, as false to her own plans as 
she was to her promises, with no principles either of morality 
or of goverment, intent only on grasping power, the enemy of 
every one that atuod in the way of this, even if it were her son 
or her danghtér—was that enigma, Catharine de’ Medici, whose 
secret hus escaped so many simply because they looked for 
something deep and recondite, when the solution lay almost 
upon the very surface. ‘Was Catharine sincerely in favor of 
peace? She was never sincere. Her Macchiavellian training, 
the enforced hypocrisy of her married life, the trimming policy 
she had thought herself compelled to pursue during the minori- 
ty of the kinga, her two sons, had eaten from her soul, even to 





‘ Norris to Cecil, Paris, Marob 80, 1588, State Paper Office. 
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its root, truthiulness—that pure plant of heaven’s sowing, 
Loving peace only because it freed her from the feara, the em- 
barrassments, the vexations of war—not becanse she valued 
huunan life or human happiness—she embraced it as a welcome 
expedient to enable her te escape the present perplexities of her 
position. Tt is improbable that Catharine distinctly premedi- 
tated a treacherous blow at the Hnguenots, simply because she 
rarely premeditated anything very long. I am aware that this 
estimate of the queen is quite at variance with the views which 
have obtained the widest currency; but it is the cstimate 
which history, carefully read, scems to reyuire us to adopt. 
Catharine's plans were proverbially narrow in their 
Sinewal'” scope, never extending innch beyond the iinmnediate 
present. After the catastrophe, which had perhaps 
been the resnlt of the impulse of the moment, she was not, 
however, unwilling to accept the homage of those who deemed 
it a high compliment to her prudence to praise her consum- 
mate dissimulation. She probably entered upon the peace of 
Longjumean without any settled purpose of treachery—unless 
that state of the suul be in itself treachery that has no fixed 
intention of upright dealing, But she had not, in adopting the 
advice of Chancellor de I'lospital, renounced the policy of the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, in case that policy should at some future 
time appear to be advantageous; and it was much to be feared 
that the contingency referred to would soon arrive. Catharine, 
not Jess than Charles himself, resented “the affair of Meanx” 
of the preceding September. It was studiously held up to their 
eyes by the enemies of the Hugnenots as an attempt upon the 
honor, and indeed even upori the personal liberty and life of 
their Majesties. Might not Catharine and Charles be tempted 
to retaliate by trying the effect of a surprise upon the Hugue- 

nots themselves 
‘Tho Huguenots had certainly been grossly imprudent in put- 
ting themselves at the mercy of a woman whom thoy had greatly 
offended, and whose natural place, according to those 


Imprademoe ‘4 need ae a 
“mysterious sympathies which bind anen of similar 


of the 
guenots, 


warned by their secret friends at court, some of them by Roman 
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Catholic relatives.’ But the caution was little heeded. It waa 
not long? before those who had been the most strenuous advo- 
cates of peace began to admit that the draught they had put 
to their own lips, and now must needs drink, was likely to 
prove little to their taste.” 

The parliaments made serious objections to the reception of 
the edict. Toulouse was, as usual, pre-eminent for its intoler- 
Joa mer 8002. The king sont Rapin, a Protestant gentleman 
deretrapin, who had served with distinction under Condé in Lan- 

guedoe, to carry the law to the parliament, and re- 
quire its official recognition. The choice was unfortunate, for it 
awakened all the hatred of a court proverbial for its Lostility to 
the Reformation. An accusation of matters quite foreign to 
his inission was trumped up against Rapin, and, contrary to 
all the principles of justice, and notwithstanding the privileged 
character he bore as the king’s envoy, he was arrested, con- 
demned to death, and cxceuted. So atrocious a crime might 
perhaps have been punished, had not the new commotions to 
which we shall soon be obliged to pay attention, intervened and 
sereened tho ewprits from their righteous retribution.’ Not 














"La Nowe, o. xviii, (Anc. ooll., 214). 

+ A fortnight had not elapsed since the date of the Edict of Pacification 
when Condé waa compelicd to call the king's attention to a flagrant outrage 
committed hy Foisay, a royalist, against the Sieur d’Esternay. After linving 
burned Esternay's residonca at Lamothe during the preliminary truce, Foissy 
aubsequently to the conclusion of peace returned and completed his work of 
devastation. Condé to Charles IX., April 6, 1568, MS., Archies ase, éu 
Nord, apud Due d’Aumale, i. 572. 

* "Nous avona falt. I folie, ne trouvons done estrange si nous Ia beuvona, 
‘Toutefois il y a apparence que le breuvage sera amer.” La Noue, ubi supra, 

‘De Thou, ix, 55, 56; Jean de Serres, Comm. de statu. ete.. iti 160; 
Condé's petition of Aug. 23d, ibid.. iii. 218; Man, de Claude Baten, i, 337- 
850, who, however, makes the singular blunder of placing thy incident of 
Rapin's denth after th peace of Amboise in 1563, The cur.'s dewtription of 
the zeal of tho Toulouse parliament for the Roman Catholic Church ¢ firme 
everything that Protestant writers havo anid on the subject: ** Laditte court 
de parlement avoit tousjoura résieté 4 laditte prétendne religion et faict ext- 
outer ceux qui en faisoient profession, nonobstant édict & ce contrairo faict en 
faveur d'iceux huguenotz.” See also Raoul de Cazenove, Rapin-Thoyras, 55, 
famille, sa vie, ot ses convres (Paris, 1866), 47~49—a truly valuable work, and 
a worthy tribute to a distinguished ancestry, 
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content with murdering Rapin, the Parliament of Toulouse still 
refused to register the edict, and not less than four successive 
orders were sent by the king before his refractory judges 
yielded an unwilling consént, even then annexing restrictive 
clauses which they took care to insert in their secret records." 

Again Roman Catholie pulpits resounded, as they did when- 
ever any degree of toleration was accorded the Protestants, with 
denunciations of Catharine, of Charles, of all in the 
who hud advocated such pernicious views. 
Again Aliab and Jezebel appear; but while Catharine 
is always Jezebel, it is Charles that now figures, in place of poor 
Antoine of Navarre, as Ahab. Again, in the struggle of royalty 
with priests and monks breathing sedition, it is the churchman 
who by his arrogance carries off the victory with the common 
people, while from the sensible he receives merited contempt.” 
So fine a text as the edict afforded for spirited Lenten discourses 
did not present itself every day, and the clergy of Frunce im- 
proved it so well that the passions of their flocks were inflamed 
to the utmost.‘ Except where their numbers were so large as 
to command respect, the Protestants scarcely dared to return ta 
their homes. 

The very mention of the peace, with its favorable terms for 
the Protestants, was enough to stir up the anger of the ignorant 
populace. When the Parliament of Rouen, after agreeing to 
the Edict of Longjumeau in private session, threw open its doors 


Sedition 
preactersand council 
mode. 











1“ Bdictum promulgant. bac addita exoeptione, Haervatis daueulis gua 
secreio Senate commentario contineutur.” J, de Serres, ii, 160, 161; De 
Thon, ubiaupra. See the petition of Condé of Aug. 284. J. de Serres, 
220, ete. 

* Mém, de Claude Haton, fi, 521, eto. 

+ Sire.” said a nobleman, after listening to the arguments against the 
pence made by some of the remoretrants, and to Charlea’a replies, ‘tit in too 
much to undertake to dispute with these canting knuves; it were better to 
huve them strapped in the kitchen by your turnspite.” Ibid., ii. 480. 

4 Playing upon the chancellor's name, Sainte Foy, one of the court preachers, 
exclaimed in the pulpit: * Be not astonished if the Huguenois demolish the 
churches, for they have turned all France into a Aosta inetead ”—“* don- 
nant & entendre quo par le chancelict nommé Hospital, In France extoit 
Panvre, pourtant qu'il a par trop encore de douceur pour les huguenots qui 
‘ont rainé le pais de France.” Jehan dela Fosse, 98, 94. 
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(on the third of April, 1568) to give it official publication, a 
Riot whenthe T8Oble that had come purposely to create 4 tumult, 
gisiltptt-” interrupted the reading with horrible imprecations 
Bowen. against the peace, the Huguenots, the edicts, the “ pré- 
ches,” and the magistrates who approved such impious acta. 
The presidents and counsellors fled for their lives. The popu- 
lace, as though inspired by some evil spirit, raged and com- 
mitted havee in the “palais de jnetice.” The mob opened the 
prisons and liberated eight or ten Roman Catholics; then 
flocked to the ecclesiastical dungeons and would have masaacred 
the Protestants that were still confined there, had these not found 
means to ransom their lives with money. It was not until six 
days later that the royal edict was read, in the presence of a 
large military force called in to presorve order." 

In spite of the provisions of the edict, the Huguenots wan- 
dered about in the open country, avoiding the cities where they 
treatment ot WEPE likely to meet with insnlt and violence, if not 
figreuming death. The Protestants of Nogent, Provins, and 

Bray hesitated for three months, and then we are 
told that each man watched his opportunity and sought to enter 
when his Roman Catholic friends might be on guard to defend 
him from the insolence of others. 

Rnt the sufferings of the Huguenot burgess were not ended 
when he was once more in lis own house. He was studi- 
ously treated asa rebel. Every movement was suspicious. A 
Roman Catholic chronicler, who has preserved in his voluminous 
diary any of the details that enable us to restore something 
of its original coloring to the picture of the social and political 
condition of the times, vividly portrays the misfortunes of 
. the unhappy Huguenots of Provins. They were not 

mumerous. One by one, thirty or forty had stealthily 
crept into town, experiencing ng other injury than the coarse 
raillery of their former neighbors. Therenpon the municipal 
government met and deliberated upon the measures of police to 
be taken “in order to hold the Huguenots in check and in fear, 
and to avoid any treachery they might intend to put into prac- 





At Pravin 





Floquet, Hist. du parlement de Normandie, ili, 86-42. 
Vou. I.—16 
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tive by the introduction of their brother Huguenots into the 
city to plunder and hold it by force.” The determination 
arrived at was that each of the four captains should visit the 
Iuguenot houses of his quarter, examine the inmates, and take 
all the weapons he found, giving » receipt to their owners. 
This was not the only humiliation to which the Protestants 
were subjected. A proclamation was published forbidding them 
from receiving any person into their houses, from meeting 
together under any pretext, from leaving their houses in the 
evening after seven o'clock in summer, or five in winter, 
from walking by day or night on the walls, or, indeed, from 
approaching within two arquebuse shots’ distance of them—all 
upon pain of death! They could not even go into the country 
without # passport from the bailiff and the captain of the gate, 
the penalty of transgressing this regwation being banishment. 
No wonder that the Iluguenots were irritated, and that most of 
them wished that they had not returned.’ Since, however, a 
royal ordinance of the nineteenth of May expressly enjoined 
upon all fugitive Huguenots to re-enter the cities to which they 
belonged, and in ease of refusal commanded the magistrates 
to raise a force and attack them as presumptive robbers and 
enemies of the public peace,’ they were perhaps quite as safe 
within the walls as roaming about outside of them. 

Early in the summer an event occurred on the northern 
frontier, which, although in itself of little weight, augmented 
‘Sepa the suspiciona which the Protestants began to enter- 
iiiestoe tain of the Spanish tendencies of the government. 

One Seigneur de Cocqueville, with a party of French 
and Flemish Huguenots, had crossed the northern boundary and 
invaded Philip’s Netherland provinces. He had, however, been 
driven back into France. As he was believed to have acted 
under Condé’s instructions, that prince was requested by Charles 
to inform him whether Cocqueville were in his service. When 
Condé disavowed him, and declined all responsibility for the 





' Mémoires de Claude Haton, if 588, 534 Similar regulations were made 
in many other places “ cumplurimis in locis.” Jean de Serres, iii, 156, 
* Jean de Berres, lil, 158, 159, 
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movement, Marshal Cossé was directed to march against Cocqne- 
ville, and, on the eighteenth of July, the Hugnenot chieftain 
was captured at the town of Saint Valéry, in Picardy, where he 
had taken refuge. Of twenty-five hundred followers, barely 
three hundred are said to have been spared. In order to please 
Alva, the Flemings received no quarter. The leaders, Coc- 
qneville, Vaillant, aud Saint Amand, were brought to Paris and 
gibbeted on the Place de Greve." 

The central government itselé gave the gravest grounds for 
fear and suspicion. The Huguenots had promptly disbanded. 
‘They had lost no time in dismissing their German allies, who, 
uta ot retiring with well-tilled pockets to the other side of 

' the Rhine, seemed alone to have protited by the in- 
testine commotions of France.” On the contrary, the 
Roman Catholic forces showed no disposition to disarm. It is 
true that, in the first fervor of the ascendancy of the peace party, 
Catharine countermanded a levy of five thousand Saxons, much 
to the annoyance of Castelnau, who had by hie unwearied dili- 
gonce brought thom in hot hnsto to Réthel on the Aisne, only 
to learn that the preliminaries of peace were on the point of 
being concinded, and that the troopers were expected to retrace 
their steps to Saxony.’ But the Swiss and Italian soldiers, as 
well as the French gens-d’armes, were for the most part retained. 
To Humiéres, who commanded for the king in Péronne, Charles 
wrote an explanation of his conrse: “Inasmuch as there are 
sometimes turbulent spirits so constituted that they neither can 








' De Thou, i. 77, 78; Castelnau, 1. vit... 1/ D'dubigné, ¢ 260; La Fosse, 
97; Motley, Dutch Republic, ii, 184, 

* Charles was, however, near experiencing trouble with the reiters of Duke 
Casimir. He hud. by the terms of the agreement with the Huguenota, under- 
taken to advance the 900,000 franca which were due, and on failing to fail 
his engagoments bis unweloome guosta threatened to tin thelr faces toward 
Paris, Mém. de Castelnau, liv. vi, c. 11. At last, with promises of payment 
at Frankfort, the Germans were induced to leave Franos. Du Mont, Corps 
diplomatiqne. v. 164, gives a transcript of Casimirs reosipt, May 21, 1568, for 
460,497 livres, etc, 

* Mémoires de Castelnan, liv. vi., 0, 9.0. 10. Dake Jobn William of Saxe- 
Weimar was oven more vexed at tho inua of his oxpodition than Cestelnan, 
himself, {1 wns with diffienlty that he could he persuaded to accept an invi- 
tation to make a visit to the Frenoh court, 
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nor desire to accommodate themselves so soon to qnict, it has 
appeared to me extremely necessary to anticipate this difficulty, 
and act in such a manner that, force and authority remaining 
on my side, I may be able to keep in check thoso who might so 
far forget themselves as to set on foot new disturbances and be 
the cause of seditious uprising.”* Large yarrisone 
ive were thus provided for those towns which had ren- 

dered themselves conspicuous in the defence of the 
Huguenots during the late war, and the sufferings of the Prot- 
vestants, upon whom, in preference to their Roman Catholic 
neighbors, the insolent soldiers were quartered, were terrible 
beyond description. The horrors of the “dragonnedes” of the 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth were rivalled by these carlier 
mikitary persecutions. Multitudes were despoiled of their goods, 
hundreds lost their lives at the hands of their cruel guests. 
France assumed the aspect of a great camp, with sentries posted 
everywhere tu maintain it in peace against some suspected foe. 
The sea-ports, the bridges, the roads were guarded ; the Hngue- 
nots themaclves were placed under a species of surveillance. 
Nor were the old resorts of the court forgotten. Again inter- 
pretative ordinances were called in to abrogate a portion of the 
law itself. Charles declared in a new proclamation that he had 
not intended by the Edict of Longjumeau to include Auvergne, 
nor any district belonging as an appanage to his mother, to 
Anjou, Alengon, or the Bourbon princes, in the toleration 
guaranteed by the edict. And thus a very considerable number 
of Protestants were bya single stroke of the pen stripped 








) Par's MS., apud Soldan, Geach. des Prot. in Frankreich, ii. 300. Rumor, 
as in usual in such cases, outstripped even the unwelcome iruth, and Norzis 
wrote to Queen Elizabeth that the king had sent secret letters to two hundred 
and twelve places, cbarging the gavernora “‘ to runne uppon them {the Hugue- 
nota] and pat them {o the sword." ‘Your Majestic will judgo,” ndds Norris, 
“ther is amale place of surety for them of the Religion, either in towne or 
felde" Letter of June 4, 1668, epud D’Anmale, Lea Princes do Condé, if, 
393, Pidces inédites, 

* When the Protestants at Rouen begged protection, the king sent four 
companies of infantry, which the citizens at first refured to admit, At last 
they were smuggled in by night, and quartered upon the Huguenots, Floquet, 
Hist. du parlemeut do Normandie, ili. 48, 
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of the privileges solemnly accorded to them but a few weeks 
before.’ Other pledges were 3 shamelessly broken. The 
Huguenot gentlemen whom the court had atterapted to punish 
by declaring them to have forfeited their honors and diguities, 
were not reinstated according to the terms of the edict.” 

The conduct of individual governors furnished still greater 
occasion for complaint and alarm. The Duke of Nemours, 
comenin WHO, in marrying Anne of Este, Guise's widow, two 
tral" years before, seemed also to have espoused all the 
omnes hatred which the Lorraines felt for Protestantism, 
and for the family of the Chatillons, its most prominent and. 
faithful defenders, was governor of the provinces of Lyonnais 
and Dauphiny. This insnbordinate nobleman londly proclaimed, 
his intention to disregard the Edict of Longjumean, as opposed. 
to the Roman Catholic Church and to the king’s honor. In 
vain did the Protestants, who were numerous in the city of Ly- 
ons, demand to be allowed to enjoy the two places of worship 
they had possessed, before the late troubles, within the city walls. 
The duke would not listen to their just claims, and the court, in 
answer to their appeals, only responded that the king did not 
approve of the holding of Protestant services inside of cities, 
and that a place would shortly be assigned for their use in the 
vicinity." Unrebuked by the queen or her son for his flagrant 
disobedionce, Nemours received nothing but plaudits from the 
fanatical adherents of the religion he pretended to maintain, 
and was honored by the Pope, Pius the Fifth (on the fifth of 
July, 1568), with a special brief, in which he was praised for 
being the first to set a resplendent example of resistance to the 
execution of an unchristian peace.‘ 2 

Marshal Tavannes, in Burgundy, earned equal gratitude for 
his opposition to the concession of Protestant rights. Not con- 
fent with remonstrance respecting a peace which had excited 
every one “to raise his voice against the king and Catharine,” 
and with dark hints of the danger of handling so carelessly a 





' Jean de Serres, iii. 187, 158, 
‘Ibid. us eupra, 

4 Jean de Serres, iii, 161; Soldan, ii, 203, 
“Soldan, ii, 06. 
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border province like Burgundy,’ he openly favored the revival 
of those “Confraternities of the Holy Ghost” which Charles 
had so lately condemned and prohibited, Being himself de- 
tained by illness, two of his sons were present at a meeting 
of one of these seditious assemblages, held in Dijon, the pro- 
vincial capital, where, before a great concourse of people, the 
most inflammatory language was freely uttered.’ 

At Troyes, the capital of Champagne, a similar association 
gesumed the designation of “the Christian and Royal League.” 
“eh en ‘The document, containing the oath taken by the clergy 
tien and yal whoin the king’s lieutenant had associated with the 
‘aee* “nobility and the provincial estates in the “holy” 
hond, is still extant, with the signatures of the bishop, the 
deans, canons, and inferior jasties appended.’ The pri- 
mary object was the maintenance of “the true Catholic and 
Roman Church of God ;” and after this the preservation of the 
crown for the house of Valois was mentioned. Jt was to be 
sustained “against all persons, without excepting any, save the 
persons of the king, his sons and brothers, and the queen their 
mother, and without regard to any relationship or alliance,” 
and “so long as it might please God that the signers should 
be governed acvording to the Roman and Apostolic Chureh.”* 
In less public utterances the spirit of insubordination to the re- 
gal authority made itself understood even more clearly. When 
the formation of such associations was objected to, on the 
ground of the king’s probibition, the Feeponee gen by those 














1 Letter to Catharine, Apel 27, 1568, Ms, apt Bolden, 4 903, 

+ Jean de Surres, iii, 168, 104." Petition of Condé of Aug. 284. Thid., iii 
215, ete. 

> MS. Bibl nat., apud Mém. de Claude Haton. ii App., 1159, 1158, Lesa 
correctly given in Lestoile’s Mémoires. The title is ‘* Sermens des Associex 
ae In Ligue Chrestienne et Roiale,” and the date is June 25, 1568. 

‘Prof, Soldan i certainly right (fi. 325) in hin interpretation of the pa 
sage, “tant et si longnement qu'il plaira 3 Dieu que nous sorons par eur 
rigis en nostredicte religion apostolique et romaine.” which Ranke (Civil 
Ware and Monarchy. 236), and. following him Yon Polenz (Geach. de: 
franz. Calvinismus, ii, 361), have construed us referring to “la maison de 
Valois." Involved an is the phmscology, I do not sce how the worl ‘eux! 
em designate any other person or persons than ‘edit a‘ Hcutenant avec 
mesditz sieure de la noblease de cedit gouvernement ot autres aasocles.”” 
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who pretended to be better informed than the rest was that 
the Cardinal of Lorraine could make the matter agreeable to 
his Majesty. Others more boldly announced the intention of 
. the Roman Catholic party, in case Charles should re- 
pnendordina- fi 
on to royal fuse to sanction its course, to send him to a monastery 
"for the rest of his days, and elect another king in his 
place. Three monthe’ time was all that these blatant boasters 
allowed for the utter destruction of the Huguenots in France. 
An end would be made of them as soon as the harvest and 
vintage were past.’ 

Tf the Roman Catholics had resolved upon a renewal of the 
war, they certainly had reason to desire a better combination 
of their forces than they had effected in the late contest. They 
had been startled and amazed at the rapidity with which, al- 
though embracing but an inconsiderable minority of the pop- 
Aamiabig ulation, the Huguenots had sueceeded in massing an 
oramigten army that held at bay that of the king. They ad. 
Pm mired the completeness of the organization which 
enabled the Prince of Condé and the admiral to summon the 
gentry of the most distant provinces, and bring them to the 
very vicinity of the court before the movement was suspected 
even by Constable Montmorency, who believed himself to be 
kept advised of the most trifling occarrences that took place in 
any part of France. The triumph of the Huguenots—for was 
it not a triumph which they had achieved in securing such 
terms as the Edict of Longjumeau conceded '—was a disgrace 
to the papists, who had not known how to use their overwhelm- 
ing preponderance in numbers. Never had a more signal ex- 
ample been given of the superiority of united and zealous sym- 
pathy over discordant and soulless counsela* While their 





' Jean de Serres, ili, 164. 

Den Erfolg des letten Krieges.” well observes Prof. Soldan, “‘hatten 
die Hugenotten nicht shrer Anzahl, sondem der Organisation und dem Geiste 
fhrea Gemeindewesens m verdanken. Diese bewegliche, weitverzweigte, ans 
einem festen Mittelpunkte gleichmarsig gelenkte und von Eifer fiir die ge- 
melnsame Sache belebte Vereinegliederung hatte aber den Inhmen und stock- 
enden Mechoniemus vieltach grosserer, aber in eich relbat unciniger Krifte 
‘einen beschdmenden Triumph etlangt.” Geschichte des Protestantismus in 
Frankreich, if 303, 
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enemies, with nothing in common but their hatred of Protes- 
tantiam, were hampered by the want of concert between their 
leaders, or cheated of their success by their positive jealousies 
and quarrels, the Huguenots had in‘ their common faith, in 
their well-ordered form of church government, combining the 
advantages of great local efficiency with those af a representa- 
tive union, and in their common danger, the instruments best 
adapted to secure the ends they desired. “They were so closely 
bound together by this order and by these objects,” wrote the 
Venetian ambaseador Correro, “that there resulted a concor- 
dant will and so perfect a union that it made them prompt in 
rendering instant obedience and in forming common designs, 
and most ready to execute the cominands of their superiors.” * 
With such associations as “the Confraternities of the Holy 
Ghost,” and “the Christian and Royal League” springing up 
‘ in various parts of France, under the express sunction 
terrane 
ot through of the prov: incial governors, and publishing as their 
chief aim the extirpation of heresy from.the realm ; 
with priests and monks, especially those of the new order of 
Jesns, inflaming the passions of the people by seditions preach- 
ing, and persuading their hearers that any toleration of liereties 
‘was a compact with Satan, it is not strange that murder held 
high carnival wherever the Protestants were not so numerous 
as to be able to stand on the defensive. The victims were of 
every rank and station, from the obsenre peasant to the distin- 
guished Cipierre, son of the Count de Tende and a relative of 
the Duke of Savoy, the orders for whose assassination were 
confidently believed to have issued from te court.” At Auxerre, 





! Relations des Amb. Vén., ii, 116, 

* Cipierre, a young nobleman only twenty-two years of age, was returning. 
with 8 body-guard of nbout thirty-five men, from a visit to his cousin, the 
duke, at Nice, where he had been treated with great honor. When approoch- 
ing Frojus he perosived signa of treachery ina body of men lurking under 
cover of o grove. and betook himeelf for safety into the city, now, since bis 
father’s death, part of the province of which his eldest brother was royal 
governor, The tocsin was rung, and bia enemies, origivally a band of three 
‘hundred men, being awollen by constant accessions to four times that nnm- 
her. the house in which Cipierra bad talen refage wan naniled. After a 
heroio defence the small party of defenders surrendered theit arms, on senur- 
ance that their opponents would at once retire, The papists, however, 
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which had been given up by the Huguenots in accordance with 
the provisions of the peave, one hundred and fifty Protestants 
paid with their lives the price of their good faith, Their bodies 
were thrown into the public sewers, In the city of Amiens 
one hundred and fifty persons were slaughtered at one time. 
Instead of punishment, the rioters obtained their object: the 
reformed worship was forbidden in Amiens, or within threw 
leagues of the city.’ At Clermont the assassins, after plunder- 
ing the wares of a wealthy merchant, who had refused to hang 
tapestry before his house at the time of the procession on Cor- 
pus Christi Day—La Féte-Dieu—Durned him in a fire made of 
furniture taken from his own house.” At Ligny, in Champagne, 
s Huguenot was pursued into the very bed-chamber of 4 royal 
officer, and there killed. Troyes, Bourges, Rouen, and a host 
of other places, witnessed the commission of atrocities which it 
would be rather sickening than profitable to narrate.’ In Paris 
itself the murders of Huguenots were frequent. “On Sunday 
last,” wrote Norris, the English envoy, to his royal amistress, 
“the Prince of Condé sent a gentleman to the king, to beseech 
his Majesty to administer justice against such as murder them 
of the religion, and as he entered into the city there were five 
clain in St. Anthuny’s street, not far from my lodging.”* Tho 
aggregate of homicides committed within the brief eempass of 
itis 60-called peace was enormous. Jean de Serres and Agrippa 
d'Anbigné may possibly go somewhat beyond the mark when 











seareely made a pretence of fulfilling their compact, for thoy apeodily retarned 
und snassncred every one whom they found in the house. Cipierra himself 
waa not among the number, To eccate him a new breach of faith wan neces- 
sary. ‘The captain of the murderers pleiged his own word to the magistrate 





life, He discharged the obligation, 90 soon as Cipierre presented himself, ky 
plunging a dagger into his breast. J. de Serres, iif. 160-103 ; Agrippa d’Au- 
bignd, i. 262. 

' Petition of Condé, Aug. 23, 1308, J. do Serres, fil 210, 211. 

* Vie de Coligny (Cologne, 1696), 849, 350; J. de Serres, Iti. 168. 

*Thid., Hil 165; Recordon, from MSS, of N. Pithou, 150-157; MS. Mim 
Antiquitéa de Troyes, by Duhalle, apud Bulletin de V'hist. du 
1868) 376, Of the royal edicts guarnntecing the Protestants, 
‘she last author remarks that ‘ils rent plus de bruit que de fruit,” 

«Duc d’Aumale, Princea de Condé, ii, 864, Pidces justificatives, 
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they state the number of victims in three months—April, May, 
and June, 1568—at over ten thousand; ' but they are substan- 
tislly correct in saying that the number far exceeded that of 
the armed Iuguenots slain during the six months of the pre- 
ceding war;* for the Venetian ambassador, who certainly had 
no motive for exaggeration, asserts that “the principal cities of 
the kingdom, notwithstanding the conditions of the peace, re- 
fused to readmit ‘the preachings’ to their territories, and slew 
many thousands uf Huguenots who dared to rise and eum- 
plain”? 

While the majority of the cities held by the Protestants had, 
as we have seen, promptly opened their gates to the king, a 
mumber, perceiving the dangers to which they were exposed. 
alarmed by the attitude of the Roman Catholies, and doubtful 
of the good faith of the court, declined to allow the garrisons 
no-hetsana te enter. This was the case with La Rochelle, which 
gaezecir, defended its course by appealing to its privileges, and 
wrens with Montanban, Albi, Milhau, Sancerre, Castres, 
Vézelay, and other less important towns.' The eveuts of a few 

* J. do Serres, iii. 108; Agrippa d'Aubigné, i. 262. 

? Juin de Serres does not expressly state that he refers to the combatants, 
but I presume this to be his meaning. 

+ Reinzione di Correro, Rel. des Amb. Vén.. fi, 139. 

4 Moutaubau, ete. faisoient conter les cloux de leurs portes aux garninous 
qv’os leur envoysit.” Agrippa d’Aubign:;, i, 21, Ib wos the gerrisous ouly 
that were refusxz ; the royal governors were promptly accepted, M. de Jar- 
noo, for instance, had no difficul:y in securing recognition at La Rochelle ; 
but he was not permitted to introduces troops to distress and terrify the elti- 
zens. Seo the letters of the ‘* Muire, Echevins, Conseilliera et Pairs.” of La 
Rochelle to Charles the Ninth, April 21st, June Gth and 30th, etc. Le Labour- 
eur, Add. aux Mem, de Castelnaa, ii 547-""1, They deny the slanderous aceu- 
sation that the Roman Catholics have not been permitted to return since the 
peace, asserting, on tho contrary. that they have creeted them aa brethren 
and fellow-citizene, ‘They apperl to M. do Jarnne himself for testimony to 
the ood order of La Rochelle. “Meanwhile.” they say, ‘we aro prosery- 
ing this city of yours in all tranquilliry, an | ma‘otain it. undcr your obedience, 
with mnch greater security, devotion, affection, fidelty and loyalty, such as 
we havo received from our predecessors, than would do cil others who were 
strangers and mercenaries, and not its natural subjects ond inhabitanta” 
‘Norris to Queen Elizabeth, June 23, 1568: «The towne of Rochelle hathe 
now the thirde time bin admonished to render iteelf to the king." State Pa- 
per Office, Duc d’Aumale, ii, 307. 
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weeks had amply vindicated the wisdom and justice of their re- 
fusal. Ia Rochelle even began to repair its fortifications, confi- 
dent thst the papal faction would never rest until it had made 
the attempt to destroy the great Huguenot stronghold in the 
west. Evidently there was no safety for a Protestant under 
the mgis of the Edict of Longjumeau. The Prines of Condé 
cestang (2f0d not resume the government of the province 
SiGe nominally restored to his charge, and retired to Noyers, 

a amall town in Burgundy, belonging to his wife's 
dower, where he would be less exposed than in the vicinity of 
Paris to any treacherous attempt upon hie person. Admiral 
Coligny was not slow in following his example. He abandoned 
his stately manor of Chatillon-sur-Loing, where, with a heart 
saddened by recent domestic affliction," he had been compelled 
to exercise a princely hospitality to the crowds that daily 
thronged to consult with him and to do him honor," and tock 





1 Hia wife, Charlotta de Laval, whose brave Christian injunctions, as wa 
havo seen, decided the relnotant admiral to take up arms in the first religious 
war (see ante, chapter xiii, p. 85), lay dying of a disease contracted in 
her indefatigable labors for the sick and wounded soldiers at Orleans, whilst 
the admiral was at the siege of Chartres. On the conclusion of the peace he 
hastened to her, but was too late to find her alive, In a touching letter, writ- 
ten to her husband after all hope of seeing him again in this world had fled, 
‘a letter the cubstanoe of which is preserved by one of his biographers (Vie 
de Coligny, Cologne, 1696, p. 842), she Inmented the loss of s privilege that 
would have alleviated the cufferings of her last hours, but consoled herself with 
the thought of the object for which he waa absent, She conjured him, by the 
love he bore her and to her children, to fight to the last extremity for God 
and religion; warning him, lest through his habitual respect for the king—a 
respect which had before made him reluctant to take up arms—be should 
forget the obligations he owed to God as his first Master. She begged him to 
rear the children she left him in the pure religion, that they might one day 
be capable of taking his place; and, for their sukes, implored him not 
to hazard his life unneoesmrily. Sho bade him beware of the house of 
Guise. “I do not know," she added, “whether I onght to say the aame 
thing of the queen mothor, as we are forbidden to judge evil of our neighbor; 
‘tut she has given so many marke of her ambition that a little distrust is ex- 
onsable.” The earlier biographer of Coligny (Gaaparis Colinii Vita, 1575, p. 
68, etc.) gives an affecting picture of the deep sorrow and pions resignation 
cof the admiral, 

* Somewhat hyperbolically, the biographer of the admiral (Vie de Coligny, 
p. 846) says thet the concourse at Chatillon and Noyers was so great that the 
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up his abode in the castle of Tanlay, belonging to hia brother 
DAndelot, and within a few miles of the prince's retreat.t 
1)'Andelot himself had recently started for Brittany, where his 
t wife, Clande de Rieux, had held extensive possessions.’ 
teantents Defore leaving, however, he had written fo Catha- 
iwmonstance. pine de’ Medici, a letter of remonstrance full of noble 
xentiments. The ovcasion was the murder of one of his gentle- 
men, whom he had sent to the neighboring city of Auxerre; 
lt his letter embraced a complete view of “the calamitous 
state of the poor kingdoin,” whose misery ‘was such as to 
cause the hair of all that heard to stand on end.” “Not only,” 
said D’Andelot, “can we feel no doubt that God will not leave 
unptniahed so much innovent blood, which continues to ery be- 
fore Him for vengeance, as well as so many violations of women 
and maidens; sv many robberies; so inuch oppression—in one 
word, every species of iniquity, But, besides this, we ean look 
for nothing else than the near-approaching desolation and ruin 
of this state: for no one that has read sacred and profane his- 
tory will be able to deny that euch things have always preceded 
the overtinow of empires and monarchies. I am well aware, 
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Louvre was a desert in comparison! When ten gentlemen left by one gate, 
twenty entered Ly another, The churches raised a purse of 100,000 crowns, 
oug-hulf of which was to go to him, and the other hall to tuo Prince of 
Coudé; but, though nearly ruined by the enormous expenses of his hospi- 
tality, he declined to receive bis portion. 

1 Noyers und Tanlay are ten or twelve miles from each other, in the modern 
department of the Yonne. 

* Jean de Serres, whi supra. C:. De Thou. iv. 142; Bulletin de In Soo. de 
Vhist. du prot. fr. (1834). iii. 230, This valuable periodical fs mistaken in 
stating, vil. (1898) 12), that * D'Andolot e'était retiro dans ses terres de 
Bretagne & la conclusion de ls paix.” He did not leave Tanloy until after 
wrilmg the letter referred to below. and shortly befare Coligny’s arrival: 
‘+partant de chez lui, pout :2 rendro chez son frére Andelot, il tronva qu’ 
all en Bretagne.” Vie de Coligny. 850. D’Andelot was in Brittany 
at the outbreuk of the third war. His adventures in escaping to La Rochelle 
will be narrated in tha next chapter. Mz. Henry White ia, of course, equally 
wrong when he says (Massacre of St. Bartholomew, New York, 1388, p, 201): 
‘The admiral had gone to this charming retreat [Tanlay], to consult with 
hin brother, to whom it belonged. and who had joined him there.” and when 
he mentions D'Andelot ax in the suite of Condé and Coligny in their cele. 
brated Might (p. 22) ; “besides which, he (the prince) waa accompanied by 
‘the admiral and his family, by Anddot aud hia wite,” ete. 
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madam, that there will be those who, on seeing this letter, will 
“vidienle me, and will say that I am playing the part of prophet 
or preacher. I am neither the one nor the other, since God has 
not given me this calling. But I will yet say, with trath, that 
there is not a man in the kingdom, of any rank or quality, who 
loves his king and his kingdom better than I do, or who is more 
grieved at seeing those disorders that I see, which can, in the end, 
result only in general confusion. I know full well that I shall 
be met with the taking up of arms, in which I participated, with 
so many others, on the eve of last St. Michael's Day, as if we 
had intended to attack the persons of your Majesties, or any- 
thing helonging to you, or this state, as was published wherever 
it was possible, and as is still daily asserted. But, not to under- 
take other justification, I will only say that, if such wickedness 
had entered into ry heart, though I might conceal it from men, 
Teould not hide it from God, from whom I never, have asked 
forgiveness for it, nor ever shall I.” D’Andelot proceeded to 
show that the movement in question had been caused by abso- 
lute necessity, and that this was rendered evident to all men by 
that which was now occurring in every part of France. He 
told her that it was sufficiently manifest that this universal op- 
preasion was only designed to provoko “those of the religion” 
to such a point that they would lose patience, and to obtain a 
pretext for attacking and exterminating them. Tlo reminded 
her that he had often insisted “that opinions in matters of re- 
ligion can be changed neither by fire nor by force of arms, and 
that those deem themselves very happy who can lay down their 
lives for the service of God and for His glory.” Ilo warned her 
of those who, unlike the Huguenots, would sacriiice the inter- 
ests of the state to their own individual ends of ambition or re- 
yenge. In conclusion, after alluding to a recent sudden death 
which much resembled a mark of the divine displeasure upon the 
murderous assault that had called forth this letter, he exclaimed: 
“T do not mean to be so presumptuons as to jndge the dealings 
of God; but I do mean to say, with the sure testimony of Ilis 
word, that all those who violate public faith are punished for it.”* 


‘Lettre de Francois d'Andelot A Ia Royne mére du Roy. de Tunla: 
ge juillet, 1568, MS. Library of Berne, This letter has been twioo printed 
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That salntary warning had been rung in Cathsrine’s eare 
moro than once, and was destined to be repeated again and* 
again, with little effect: “All those who violate public faith 
are punished for it.” L’Hospital had but a few months before 
been urging to a course of pelitical integrity, and pointing out 
the rock on which all previous plans of pacification had split. 
There was but one way to secure the advantages of permanent 
peace, and that was an upright observance of the treaties 
inarine -f0TMed with the Huguenots. But Catharine was 
taken sido slow to learn the lesson. Crooked pathe, to her dis- 
Theneciora torted vision, seemed to be the shortest way to suc- 

cess, Her Italian education had taught her that de- 
ceit was better, under all cirenmstances, than plain dealing, and 
she could not unlearn the long-cherished theory. Whether 
L’Hospital’s views were originally the chief motives that influ- 
enced her in consenting to the peace of Longjumean, or whether 
she had acquiesced in it as a cover to treacherous designs, certain 
it is that she now began to side openly with the chancellor's ene- 
mies, and that the Cardinal of Lorraine regained his old influence 
in the council. The fanatical sermons that had been a premoni- 
tory symptom of the previons wars were again heard with com- 
placency in the court chapel; for, about the month of June, 
the king appointed ae his preachers four of the most blatant 
advocates of persecution: Vigor, a canon of Notre Dame; De 
Sainte Foy; the gray friar, Hugonis; and Claude de Sainctes, 
whose acquaintance the reformers had made at the Colloquy of 
Poissy. 

There had been a desperate struggle in the royal council ever 
since the conclusion of the peace. The extreme Roman Catho- 
lies, recognizing the instability of Catharine, had long since 





in the Bulletin de ls Soo. de hist. du prot. frangats, iv. (1856) 820-831, and 
vii, (1858) 121-123, ‘The frst reproduction is in one important part moro cor 
rect than the second, It is not impossible, after all, that the suthor of the 
letter wan not D'Andelot, but his brother, Admiral Coligny himself ; for M. J. 
Tessier mentions (Bulletin, xxil, (1873) 47, that it existe in raanuscript in the 
Paris National Library (MSS. Vo. Colbert, 24, f. 161), in the admiral’ own 
handwriting, and signed with his anual sigaatare, Chastilon, The whole 
tone, I must confess, seems rather to be bis, 
} Journal d’un ouré liguenr (Jehan de In Fonee), 96. 
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begun to base their hopes upon Henry of Anjou’s influence. 
Their opponents accepted the issue, and resolved to circum- 
scribe the duke’s inordinate powers. Three of the marshals of 
nemon.  France—Montmorency, his brother Damville, and 
Ect Vieilleville—presented themselves at a meeting of the 

royal council held in the queen mother’s sick-cham- 
ber (on the second of May, 1568), to remonstrate against An- 
jou’s retaining the office of lieutenant-general. Even Cardinal 
‘Bourbon supported their movement, and, sinking for the time 
his extreme religious partisanship, threatened to leave the court, 
and give the world to understand how much he had at heart 
the honor of his house and the welfare of his frienda. The 
object of the marshals could not be mistaken: it was nothing 
Jess than the overthrow of the Cardinal of Lorraine, who sought 
supreme power under cover of Anjou’s name. The end of the 
war, remarked the ambassador, Sir Henry Norris, had brought 
no end to the mortal hatred between the houses of Guise and 
Montmorency. The prospect of permanent peace waa dark. 
The king was easy to be seduced, his mother bent upon main- 
taining these divisions in the court, and Anjou so much under 
the cardinal’s influence that it was to be feared that the Hugue- 
Catturin’'s Dots would in the end be forced to have recourse 

once more to arms. In the midst of these perils, the 
queen mother had been exercising her ingenuity in playing off 
‘ne party against the other; now giving countenance to the 
Guises, now to the Montmorencies. At one time she used 
Limoges, at another Morvilliers or Sens, in her secret intrigues. 
Presently she resorted to Lorraine, and, when jealous of his too 
great forwardness, would turn to the chancellor himself, “ un- 
doing in one day what the cardinal had intended long sfore.” 
Besides these prominent statesmen, she had not scrupled to 
take up with meaner tools—men whose elevation boded no 
good to the commonwealth, and with whom she conferred 
about the imposition of those onerous taxes which had cost her 
the forfeiture of the good-will of the people. To add to the 
confusion, the jealousy between the king and his brother Anjou 
had reappeared, and the chancellor had Jost his characteristic 
courage and ‘avowed his utter despair of being able .to stem 
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the fierce tide of human selfishness and passion. Cardinal 
Lorraine was realizing his long-cherished hope: “for this one 
man’s authority had been the greatest countermand of his de- 
vices.” 

The Huguenot leaders had entered into engagements to re- 
pay to the king the nine hundred thousand francs advanced by 
‘the oor, him to the German reiters of Count Casimir. This 
tevtorin sum—a large one for the times—Charles now called 
aiets-” — npon Condé and Coligny to refund, and he expressly 
commanded that it should not be levied upon the Protestant 
churches, but be raised by those who had taken up arma in the 
late contest.’ It was a transparent attempt to array the masses 
that had suffered little pecuniarily in the war against the brave 
men who had not only impoverished themselves, but hazarded 
their lives in defence of the common cause. Nothing less than 
the financial ruin of the prince and the admiral, who had volmn- 
.tarily become sureties, seemed likely to satisfy their enemies. 

The Prince of Condé despatched young Téligny to carry his 
spirited reply to this extraordinary demand, and, not confining 
himself to the exhibition of its flagrant injustice, he 
Sars I" recapitulated the daily multiplying infractions upon 
the edict. The Protestants were treated as enemies, 
he said, and were safe neither at home nor abroad. An open 
war could not be more bitter Besides countless general inas- 
sacres, he complained of the recent assassination of two of his 
own dependants, and of the surveillance exercised over all the 
great noblemen “of the religion,” who were closely watched in 
their castles by the commanders of neighboring forees, Against 





' Nortis to Queen Elizabeth, Muy 12, 1568, State Paper Offica 

* Jean de Serres. iii. 170; Davila, bk. iv. 128; Condé to the king, Noyers, 
Jane 11, 1°68, MS, Paris Lib., upd D’ Aumale, ii, 851-353. 

1 As the prince had desoribed the state of affairs in a letter to the king, of 
July 22, 1568: ** Nona noua voions tuez, pillex, ssconges, les femmes forates, 
Jes filles raviea des maina de leurs ptres et mares, les grands wnia hore de leur 
charges.” etc. All this injustice had been committed with completo impunity. 
In fact, to nse his own forcible words, ware the king to attompt to punish the 
‘outrages done to the Protestants, ** tha trees in France would have more men 
than leaves upon them*—' tous les arbres nerofent plus oouverts d’hommes 
que de feuilles," MS, Paria Lib., apwd D'Aumale, ii. 355, 358. 
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himeelf the unparalleled insult had been shown of placing a 
garrison in the palace of a prince of the blood. Nay, he had 
arrested a spy caught in the very act of measnring the height of 
the fortifications of Noyers, and sounding the depth of the 
moat, with a view to a subsequent assault, and the capture not 
only of the prince, but of the admiral, who frequently came there 
to see him. He rehearsed the grounds of just alarm which the 
Protestants had in the threats their indiscreet enemies were 
daily uttering, and in “ the confraternities of the Holy Ghost,” 
defiantly instituted with the approval of the king’s own governors. 
What safety was there for the Huguenots when a counsellor of 
acelebrated parliament had lately asserted, in the presence of 
an assembly of three thonsand persons, “that he had commands 
from the leading men of the royal council admonishing the 
Catholics that they ought to give no credenes to any edicts of the 
king unless they contained 9 peculiar mark o: authenticity.” 
And he was induced to believe him right, by noticing the fact 
that, since the establishment of peace, no one had obeyed the 
royal letters. Finally, in decided but respectful language, he 
Temonstrated against the pernicions precedent which the court 
was allowing to become established, when the express comands 
of the monarch were set at naught with impunity,’ 

As the time approached for the blow to be struck that should 
forever put an end to the exercise of the reformed faith in 
France, the conspirators began to betray their anxiety lest their 
nefarious designs might be anticipated and rendered fatile by 
snch a measure of defence as that which the Inguenots had 
taken on the eve of Michaelmas. They resolved, therefore, if 
possible, to bind their victims hand and foot ; and no more con- 
An ountone Yenient method presented itself than that of involving 
gzseteaof tho them in obligations of implicit obedience which would 

embarrass, if they did not absolutely preclude, any ex- 
ercise of their wonderful system of combined action. About the 
beginning of Angnst, Charles despatched to all parts of his 
dominions the form of an oath which was to be demanded of 
every Protestant subject, and the royal officers and magistrates 








1 J. de Serres, iii, 171-173 ; Davita, bk. iv. 128. 
Vou, I-17 
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were directed to make lists of those who signed as well as of 
those who refused to sign it! “We protest before God, and 
swear by His name”—so ran the oath—that we recognize 
King Charles the Ninth as our natural sovereign and only 
prince . . . . and that we will never take up arms save by 
his express command, of which he may have notified us by his 
letters patent duly verified; and that we will never consent to, 
or assist with counsel, money, food, or anything else whatso- 
ever, those who shall arm themselves against him or his will. 
We will make no levy or assesament of money for any purpose 
without his express commission ; and will never enter into any 
secret leagues, intrigues, or plots, nor engage in any underhand 
practices or enterprises, but, on the contrary, we promise and 
swear to notify him or his officers of all that we shall be able to 
learn and discover that is devised against his Majesty . . 
Moreover, we protest that we will not leave the city, whatever 
necessity may arrive, but will join our hearts, our wills, and our 
abilities with our fellow-citizens in defence of that city, to which 
we will always entertain the devotion of true and faithful 
citizens, whilat the Catholics will find in us sincere and fraternal 
affection : awaiting the time when it may please God to put an 
end to all troubles, to which we hope that this reconciliation 
will be a happy prelude.”* 

The trap was not ill contrived, and its bars were strong enough 
to hold anything that might venture within. Fortunately, 
however, the bait did not conceal the cruel design lurking behind 
it. Why, it might be asked, this new test? Was Condé, whom 
the king had only four or five months ago recognized by solemn 
edict as his “dear cousin and faithful servant and subject,” a 
friend or & foe? Had peace been concluded with the Hugue- 





' The Bulletin de Is Soc. de Phist. du prot. francais, ix. (1960) 217-219, 
published from MSS, in the Library of the British Museum, the letter of 
‘Charles the Ninth to the first president of the Parisian parliament, dated 
“da chitean de Botongne, ce premier jour d’aoust,” enclosing the forroula, The 
protext is “afin d’oster tout ce doubte et différend qui régne aujourd’boy 
parmi nos subjects.” ‘The president is to ssaociate with himself the seigneur 


de Nentouillet, provost of the city, and the seigueur de Villeroy, ‘ prévOt 
‘dee warchands.” 


* Bulletin, ota, ix. (1860) 218, 219; Jonn de Serres, 
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notsonly that they might anew be treated as rebels and enemies? 
What had become of the prescribed amnesty? Was it at all 
likely that private citizens would bury in oblivion their former 
dissensions and abstain from mutual insults, when the monarch 
officially reminded them that there was one class of his subjects 
whose past conduct made them objects of grave suspicion? 
While, therefore, the [Inguenots professed themselves ready to 
give the king all possible assurances of their loyal devotion, they 
declined to swear to a form that bore on its face the proof that. 
it was composed, not in accordance with Charles’s own ideas, 
but by an enemy of thecrown and of public tranquillity. They 
requested that it might receive such modifications as would per- 
mit them to sign it with due regard to their own self-respect and 
to their religious convictions, and they entreated Charles to con- 
firm their liberty of conscience and of religious observance; 
for, without these privileges, which they valued above their own 
existence, they were ready to forsske, not only their cities, but 
their very lives also." 

At this critical moment the destiny of France was wavering 
in the balance, and the decision depended upon the answer to be 
given to the question whether Chancellor L’Hospital or Car- 
dinal Lorraine shonld retain his place in the council. The tol- 
erant policy of the former is too well understood to need an ex- 
erigam planation. ‘Tho designs of the latter are revesled by 

ils an intercepted letter that fell into the hands of the 

Tiuguenots about this time. It was written (on the 
ninth of August) at the little country-seat named Madrid," whose 
ruins are still pointed out, near the banks of the Seine, on the 
edge of the Bois de Boulogne, and not far from the walls of the 
city of Paris. ‘The writer, evidently a devoted partisan of the 
house of Guise, had been entrusted by the Cardinal of Lorraine’ 
with a glimpse at the designs of the party of which the latter 


lector. 





1 Jean de Serres (Comm. de statu rel. ot reipublice. ii, 174-188) inserts 
the reply of the Protestants to the proposed oath, article by article. 

* Built by Francis I., and so named because conatructed on the plan of the 
palace in which he lived when a captive in Spain. 

* Te ie true the writer carefully avoids mentioning the cardinal’a name, but 
there in no difficulty in discovering that he is intended. 
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was the declared chief. A proclamation was soon to be made 
in the king’s name, through Marshal Cossé, to the Protestant 
nobles, assuring them of the monarch’s intention to deal kindly 
and peaceably with them, to preserve their religious liberties, and 
to treat them as his faithful subjects; and explaining the design 
of the movement which he was now setting on foot to be merely 
the reduction of the inhabitants af some insolent cities (those 
that, like La Rochelle, had refused to admit garrisons) to his 
authority. This announcement, the cardinal proceeded to say, 
might disturb some good Catholics, who would think that 
their labors and the dangers they had undergone were all in 
vain, In reality, however, it was only intended to secure the 
power in the hands of the king, and to take away from the 
Protestant, leaders all oceasion for assembling, until, being re- 
duced to straits, that rabble, so hostile to the king and the king- 
dom, should be wholly destroyed. Thus the very remnants 
would be annihilated; for the seed would assuredly spring up 
again, unless the same course should be pursued as that of which 
the French had resplendent examples shown them by their 
neighbors.' Meanwhile, until these plans could be carried into 
effect, as they would doubtless be within the present month, the 
Protestant nobles must be carefully diverted, as some were 
already showing signs of security, and others of falling into the 
snare prepared for them. The cardinal, so he informed the 
writer, was confident, with God's favor, of an easy and most 
certain victory over the enemies of the faith.” 

Such were the cardinal’s intentions as expressed by himself 
and uae almost word for word’ in a letter to which I shall 

















' “Uti nimiram detur opera ut vires penen ioe sint, primoresqne reli- 
rionis ilius occupentur, omnes conveniendi rationes illis demantur: utad illas 
angust as redacti, quemadmodum facillizmum erit, poasit hujusnodi colluvies 
ogi regnoque adversaria, plane pessundari. omnesqne adeo reliquic profligari : 
quouiam semen profecto esset in dies egerminaturum, nisi en ratio observa 
retur. eujas a vicinis nostris adeo lucaleuta exempla demonstrentur.” Jean de 





* The letter is given entire, with the exception of some matters of no general 
interest, in the yaluable chronicle of this period, by Jean de Serres (a. 1. 1271), 
iii, 185-190, 

“Hee aunt propemodum ipsa ilins verba, que conatus mm memorim 
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presently have occasion again to direct the reader's attention. 
It was the policy advocated persistently both by Pins the Fifth 
and by Philip the Second, and embodied in counsel which would 
have been resented by a court possessed of more self-respect than 
the French court, a3 impertinent advice. For, in the report 
made to Catharine by one of her servants at the Spanish capital, 
there is a wonderful similarity in the language employed to that 
used at the conference of Bayonne. Isabella of France is again 
Lnbetaot the speaker, though much suspected of uttering rather 
Frances the sentiments of Philip, her husband, who was 
moot.” present,’ than her own. Again, after expressing, the 
moat vehement zeal for the welfare of her native country, she 
advocated rigorous measures against the Huguenots, in phrases 
almost identical with those which, as the Duke of Alva relates, 
she had addressed to her mother three years before. “She 
told me ameng other things,” says the queen’s agent, “that she 
would never believe that either the king her brother, or you, 
will ever execute the design already entered into between you 
(although, by your command, I had notified the king [Philip] 
and herself of your good-will respecting this matter), until she 
saw it performed; for you had often before made them the 
same promises, but no result had ever followed. She feared that 
your Majesties might be dismaded from action by the smooth 
speeches of certain persons in your court, until the enemy 
gained the opportmnity of forming new designs, not only against 
the king’s authority, but even against yourselves. The appre- 
hension kept her in a constant state of alarm.” * 

But, although Catharine had now given in her adhesion to the 
Spanish and Lorraine party, the success of that party was as 
yet incomplete. L’Hospital was still in the privy council, and 
Charles himself greatly preferred the conciliation and peace ad- 








mandate, ut possem ad te de rerum omnium statu certiua perseribere.” Ib., 
ii, 188, * 

1 Et quoniam tuno vehementius quam astuevisset, rem illam mihi com- 
memoravit, et fortasse regis domini sui, qui ibi tune erat, mandata, yolni hac 
de causa to istarum rerum facere certiorem.” + 

* This letter, which was also intercepted by the Huguenota, ia preserved by 
Joan do Serres, iii 184, 185. It bears unmistakable marks of authenticity, 
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vocated by the chancellor. The same letter from the pleasure. 
palace of “ Madrid,” on the banks of the Seine, whose contents 
have already oceupied our attention, makes important diselo- 
sures respecting the attitude of the unhappy prince, of whom it 
may be questioned whether his greatest misfortune was that he 
had so unprincipled a mother, or that he had not sufficient 
strength of will to resist her pernicious designs. “I observed,” 
wrote this correspondent still further in reference to the Cardi- 
nal of Lorraine, “ that he was very much excited on account of 
a conversation which the king had recently had with the queen, 
and which he believed to have been suggested to him by others. 
King Curie For the king entreated his mother, almost as a suppli- 
foiherto, ant, ‘to take the greatest care Iest war should again 
break out, and that the edict should everywhere be 
observed: otherwise he foresaw the complete ruin of his king- 
dom.’ And when the queen alleged the rebellion of the in- 
habitants of La Rochelle, he replied, as lic had been instrneted 
beforehand, ‘that the Rochellois only desired to retain their 
ancient privileges. Their demand was not unreasonable; and 
even if it wore, it was better to make a temporary sacrifice to 
the welfare of the realm than to plunge in new turmoil. As to 
the nobles, he was persuaded that they would live peaceably if 
the edict were properly exerted. In short, he was earnestly 
desirous that matters should be restored to their best and most 
quiet state.’ The qneen and very many other illustrious per- 
sons have but one object of fervent desire, and that is to see 
the kingdom of France return to the condition it was in under 
Francis and Ilenry. The queen mother knows that this speech 
was dictated to him by certain men, and she owes the authors 
of it no good-will. So much the more anxiously does she desire, 
in common with a vast multitude of good Catholies, to prove to 


* Condé himeelt alludes to these words of Charles the Ninth to his mother, 
in hie letter of August 29a. Referring to the king's aversion to a resort to 
violence, he says: *‘Quod mihi repetitis literis sepissime demonstrasti, et 
wuper quidem Reginw matri. ex eo sermone quem cum illa habebas, que sig- 
nificabss qnantum odiosn tibi esset turbarum renovatio: oum nimirum illam 
orabas, durct operam ut omnia paciflcarentar, efficeretque ne rursus ad bella 
civilia rediretur, qm non poment non extremum exitium afferre.” Jean da 
Serres, ii, 198. 
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the king that whatever is done in this affair has for ite sole ob- 
ject to liberate him from servitude and make him a king in 
reality, and to expel the pestilence and those infected by it— 
a result utterly unattainable in any other way.” ' 

Catharine could not doubt that it was Michel do Hospital 
that had infused into Charles hia own just and pacific spirit. 
cxarines From the moment she had come to this conclusion 
salmosts the chancellor’s fall wae inevitable. The particular 
“Howie. oecasion of it, however, seems to have been the oppo- 
sition which he offered to the reception of a papal bull. To 
relieve the royal treasury, the conrt had applied to ome for 
permission to alienate ecclesiastical possessions in France vield- 
ing an income of fifty thousand crowns (or one hundred and 
fifty thousand france), on the plea that the indebtedness had 
been incurred in defence of the Roman Catholic faith. Pius 
the Fifth granted the application, but in his bull of the first of 
August, 1568, he not only made it a condition that the funds 
should be exclusively employed under the direction of a trust- 
worthy person—and as such he named the Cardinal of Lorraine 
—in the extermination of the heretics of France, or their recon- 
ciliation with the Chureh of Rome, but he ascribed to Charles 
in making the request the declared purpose of continuing a 
work for which his own means had proved inadequate. The 
reception of the document was in itself an act of bad faith, and 
the chancellor resisted it to the utmost of his power, urging 
that the pontiff should be requested to alter its objectionable 
form? 

Another of those painful scenes occurred in the privy eoun- 
cil (on the nineteenth of September), of which there had 
Anotheramar. Deen 80 Tuany within the past four or five years 
Titerwren Again the disputants were the Cardinal of Lorraine 
thectancstior snd the chancellor, The former angrily demanded 
the reason why L’Hospital had refused to affix his signature to 
the bull; whereupon the latter alleged, among many other 


"Letter apud J. de Serree, iii, 188-190. 

* De Thon, iii 196; Castelnan, liv. vii, c. 1. where the sum is erroneously 
trebled; Davila, bk. iv,, p. 180. See also Soldan, ii, 824, and Yon Polens 
ii, 865, 
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grounds, that to revoke the Edict of Pacification, as demanded 
by the Pope, “was the direct way to cause open wars, and to . 
bring the Germans into the realm.” The cardinal was “ much 
stirred.” He called L’Hospital a hypocrite; he said that his 
wife and daughter were Calvinists. “ You are not the first of 
your race that has deserved ill of the king,” he added. “I am 
sprung from as honest a race as you are,” retorted the other. 
Beside himself with fury, Lorraine “ gave him the lie, and, ris- 
ing incontinently out of his chair,” would have seized him by 
the beard, had not Marshal Montmorency stepped in between 
them, “Madam,” said the cardinal, “in great choler,” turning 
to the queen mother, in whose presence the angry discussion 
took place, “the chancellor is the sole cause of all the troubles 
in France, and were he in the hands of parliament his head 
would not tarry on his shoulders twenty-four hours.” “On the 
contrary, Madam,” rejoined L’Hospital, “the cardinal is the 
original cause of all the mischiefs that have chanced as well to 
Franee, within these eight years, as to the rest of Christendom. 
In proof of which I réfer him to the common report of even 
those who most favor him.” * 

But the chancellor accomplished nothing. Catharine had 
overcome her weak son's partiality for the grave old counsellor 
‘rue chmeet by persuading him that, as the chancellor's wife, his 
‘oreta” daughter, his son-in-law, and indeed his entire honse, 
were avowedly Hugnenots, it was impossible but that he was 
himself only restrained from making an open profession of 
Protestantisin by the fear of losing his present position.’ Find- 
ing himself not only stripped of all influence, and compelled to 
witness the enactment of measures repugnant to his very nature, 
but an object of hatred to his associates, Michel de ]'Hospital 
withdrew from a council board where, as he asserted, even 
Charles himself did not dare to express his opinions freely.’ 
Subsequently retiring altogether from the court to his country- 
seat of Vignai, not far from Etampes, he surrendered his insig- 





1 Norris, in a letter to Cecil, Sept, 25, 1568, gives almoat the very words of 
the angry contestants, State Paper Offlos. 

* Davila, bk. iv, 180; De Thou, iv. (liv, xliv.) 186. 

+ Banke, Civil Ware and Monaroby in France, 234, 287, 
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nis of office to a messenger of Catharine, who came to recom. 
mend him, in the king's name, to take that rest which his 
advanced years demanded. Monsieur de Morvilliers succeeded 
him, with the title of keeper of the seals, but the full powers 
of chancellor. In quiet retirement, the venerable judge and 
legislator lingered more than four years, unhappy only in being 
spared to see the melancholy results of the rejection of his pru- 
dent counsels, the desolation of his native land, and the transfor- 
mation of an amiable king into a murderer of his own subjects. 
Few days in this eventful reign were more lasting in their con- 
sequences than that which beheld the final removal from all 
direct influence upon the court of the only leading politician or 
statesman who could have forestalled the horrors of a generation 
of inhuman wars. 

The crisis now rapidly approached. The Hugnenot chiefs 
were widely separated from each other—Montgomery in Nor- 
mandy, Genlis and Mouy in Picardy, Rochefoucauld 
at Angouléme, D'Andelot in Brittany, Condé and 
Coligny in Burgundy. The royal court, now entirely in the 
interest of the Guises, resolved to execute the plan which the 
Roman Catholic nobles of this faction had sketched to Alva 
three years before at Bayonne, by the seizure of five or six of 
the leaders, as a measure preliminary to the total suppression 


‘The plot, 


"Davila and De Thou, vi supra, De Thou seoms certainly to be wanting 
in his accustomed accuracy when he represents —iv. (liv. xliv.) 136. 137—tho 
submiesion of the test-oath to the Protestants ax posterior to. and consequent 
upon the fall of L'Hospital: ‘La reine délivrée du Chancelier, ct a'ayant 
plus personne qui s'oppostt A ses volontés. ne songen plus qn'h brouiller les 
affaires, ete.” I have shown that the papat ball which L'Hospital opposed 
was dated at Rome on tho samo day (Angnst 1, 1508) on which Charles sent 
hin orders to the prealdent of the Parisian parliamont to administer the oath 
to the Protestante of the capital. Yet, as early as on the 12th of May, 1568, 
the English ambassador, Norris, wrote to Cecil that Anjou, a eruel enemy 
of the Protestenta. had a privy council of which Cardinal Lorraine was the 
“obiefest” member, and his own chancellor, who sealed everything submitted 
to him, ** which thing he (the good olde chauucelor of the Kinges} bathe sn to 
hatte as he is retirid him to his owne house in the towae of Parie; and herua 
the King’s chauncelor I meane, who nether for love nor drend wolde seal eny- 
thing against the statutes of the realme. or that might be prejudicial to the 
same, this of Mr. d’Anjou’s rofurithe nothing that is proferid to him.” State 
Paper Office, Duc d’Aumale, fi. 360. 
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of Protestantism in France. Gaspard de Tavannes was en- 
trusted with the execution of the most important part of the 
echeme—the arrest of the prince and the admiral. Fourteen 
companies of gens-d’armes and aa many ensigns of infantry 
stood under his orders, and Noyers was closely beset on all 
sides.’ It was at this moment, when secrecy was all important 
to the success of the plot, that the tidings of the threatening 
storm reached its destined victims. It has long been believed 
and reported that Tavannes, unwilling to lend him- 
“ane” self to unworthy machinations whose execution would 

have wounded his soldierly pride, took measures to 
warn Condé and Coligny of their danger. Unfortunately, the 
story resta on no better anthority than his “ Mémoires,” writ- 
ten by a son who has often shown a greater desire to vindicate 
his father’s memory than to maintain historical truth, and who, 
writing under the rule of the Bourbons, had in this case, as in 
that of the pretended deliverance of Henry of Navarre and 
Henry of Condé, at the great Parisian massacre four years 
later, sufficient inducements for endeavoring to represent the 
reigning family as indebted to his father for its preservation.” 
Brantome is consistent with the entire mass of contemporary 
documents in representing Tavannes as the author of the whole 
scheme; and certainly one who was 60 deeply implicated in the 
massacre of St, Bartholomew’s Day cannot have been too hu- 
mane to think of capturing, or even assassinating, two nobles, 
althongh one of them was a prince of the blood. A more 
probable story is that Tavannes was the unintentional in- 
strument of the disclosure, a letter of his having fallen into 
Huguenot hands, containing the words: “The deer is in the 





t Jean de Serres, iii, 191; Davila, bk. iv., p. 128, 

* Bee Soldan, Gesch. des Prot, in Frankreich, ii, $27, note 68. Yet Condé 
himeelf, shortly before the flight {rnin Noyers, expressed himself in striking- 
ly confident terms ns to ‘Tavannes’s probity. In a letter to the king, com- 
Plaining of the treacherone plots formed against biroself, July 22, 1568, the 
prinee suys he is sure that Tavaunes is nat privy to these designe, “car je le 
‘cognois de trop longae main ennemy de ceulx qui ne venllent qu'entretenir 
les troubles. Parqnoy je aroy que cacy ae faict A aon desoou.” MS. Paris 
Lib., apud D'Aumale, il, 858. 
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net; the game is ready.”* But, in point of fact, the Hugue- 
nots needed no such hints. With their perfect organization, in 
the face of so treacherous a foe, after so many violations as they 
had of late witnessed of the royal edict, they were already on their 
gard, and the hostile preparations had not escaped their notice. 
When the news first reached him that the troops sent ostensi- 
bly to besiege La Rochelle were recalled, Condé, alarmed by 
what he heard from every quarter, had begged his mother- 
in-law, the Marchioness de Rothelin, to go to the court and 
entreat the king, in his name, to maintain the sanctity of his 
engagements, confirmed by repeated oaths. Seurcely had she 
departed, however, before he received fresh and reiterated 
warnings that his safety depended upon instant escape. Le 
toate dotermined, nevertheless, to make a last attempt to 
xppeal to the avert the horrid prospect of a war which, from the 
malignant hatred exhibited by all classes of Roman 
Catholics, he rightly judged world exceed the previous contests 
both in dnration and in destructiveness. He addressed to his 
young sovereign a letter explaining the necessity of the step he 
‘was about to take, accompanied by a long appeal, of which it 
would be impracticable to give even a brief summary. Every 
point in the multitudinous grievances of which the Huguenots 
complained was recapitulated. Every counter-charge with 
which the court had endeavored to parry the force of previons 
Yemonstrances was satisfactorily answered. In eloquent terms 
the prince indicted Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine, as the enemy 
alike of the royal dignity and of the liberties of the people, as 
the author of all the troubles of France, and the advocate and 
defender of robbers and murderers.”. He reminded the king of 








‘De oct est aux toiles, la chasse est préparée.” See Angus Esprit de 
Ia ligne, i. 278. 

+S Tarharum cousns imputataus adversatio ili tuo me tue dignitatis hosti 
Cardinali Lotharingo et sociis, quorum nimirnm privis consiliis et arcta ne- 
‘cessitudine et familiaritate quam cum Hispano habent, dissensiones et simul- 
tates inter tuos subjectos ab hin sex unnis continuantur. et 
Atque aluntur per cede atqne slrages, qua ipsoram natu quvtulie ubiqae 
perpetrantar.” Jean de Serres. iii. 194. “ Imparuane Presbyter. tigtis. tyran: 
nus," ete., ibid, ili 199." Cardinalis Lotharingns, quasi sicariorum ac pre. 
dorum patronus,” eta., ibid, iii. 210. 
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the declaration of Maximilian, the present Emperor of Ger- 
many, in a letter written before his election to Charlee himself: 
“ All the wars and all the dissensions that are to-day rife 
among the Christians have originated from two. cardinals— 
Granvelle and Lorraine.”’ And he closed the long and elo- 
quent document. by protesting, in the sight of God and of all 
foreign nations, that the Huguenot nobles songht the punish- 
ment of Lorraine and his associates alone, as the guilty causes 
of all the calamities that portended destruction to the French 
crown, and would purene them as perjured violators of the 
public faith and capital enemies of peace and tranquillity. He 
therefore hoped that no one would be astonished if he and his 
allies should henceforth refuse to receive as the king’s com- 
mands anything that might be decided upon by the royal coun- 
cil, so long as the cardinal might be present at its sessions, bnt 
should regard them as fabrications of the cardinal and his fel- 
lows. The causes of the misfortunes that might arise must be 
attributed, not to himself and his [fuguenot allies, but to the 
cardinal and his Roman Catholic confederates.” 
Having despatched “ this testimony of the innocence, integ- 
rity, and faith ” of himself and of his associates, “to be trans- 
mitted to posterity in everlasting remembrance,” the 
The dientor f 
sre prnccand Prince of Condé set out on the same day (the twenty- 
third of August) from Noyers. Coligny had joined 
him, bringing from Tanlay his daughter, the future bride of 
‘Téligny—and, after that nobleman’s assassination on St. Barthol- 
omew’s Day, of William of Orange, the hero of the revolt of 
the Netherlands—and his young sons, as well as the wife and 














' 4 Quodnam item de illo judicfam tnlerit Cesar Maximilianus haiie im- 
perans, cum ad to preseripsit, omnia bella et omnes dissensiones, que iuter 








Christianos hodie vazantar, proficisci a Gronvellano et Lotharingo Cardinali- 


bus.” Jean de Serres, iii. 234. 
This petition or protestation of Condé is among the longest public papers 
of the period, cecupying not le-e than forty-three pages of the invaluable 
Commentarii de statu religionia et reipublicw of Jean de Serres It well 
repays an attentive perusal, for it contains, in my jndgment, the most im- 
portant and authentic record of the sufferings of the Huguenots during the 
peuce. The reader will notice that I huve made great use of its authority in 
the preceding narrative. 
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infant son of hie brother D’Andelot, Condé was himself 
accompanied by his wife, who was expecting soon to be confined, 
and by several children. His own servants and those of the 
admiral, with a few noblemen that came in from the neighbor- 
hood, swelled their escort to about one hundred and fifty horse.! 
With such a handful of men, and embarrassed in their flight by 
the presence of those whom their age or their sex disqualified 
for the endurance of the fatigues of a protracted journey, 
Condé and Coligny undertook to reach the friendly shelter of 
the walls of La Rochelle. It was a perilous attempt. The 
wi journey was one of several hundred miles, through the 
Gerfaly sue very heart of France. The cities were garrisoned by 
isi their enemies. The bridges and fords were guarded. 
The difficulties, in fact, were apparently so insurmountable, that 
the Roman Catholics seem to have expected that any attempt 
to escape would be made in the direction of Germany, where 
Casimir, their late ally, would doubtless welcome the Protestant 
leaders. This mistake was the ouly circumstance in their favor, 
for it diminished the number and the vigilance of the opposing 
troops. 

‘The march was secret and prompt. Contrary to all expecta 
tion, an unguarded ford was discovered not far from the city 
of Sancerre,* by which, on a sandy bottom, the fugitive Hugne- 
nots crossed the Loire, elsewhere deep and navigable as far as 
Roane.’ If the drought which had so reduced the stream as 
to render the passage practicable was justly regarded as a pro- 
vidential interposition of Heaven in their behalf, the sudden 


¥ Jean de Serres, til. 241. 

? The place is sufficiently designated by Ag. d’ Aubigné (Hist, univ., i. 268) 
“& Bonni pris Sancerre;" by Jean de Serres (iii. 242) “ad Sangodoneum 
vioum (Saint Godon’ qui tribus ferme milliariba distat ab ea fluminis parte, 
qua transiit Condens ; ” by Hotman, Gasparie Colinii Vita, 1575 (p. 08, ‘ad 
flamen accessit, quo Sancerrani oollis radices alluuntur,” and by the " Viede 
Coligny" (p 351), ‘* vis & vis de Sancerre.” It will surprise no une accustomed. 
tothe uncertainties and perplexities of historical investigation, that while one 
author, quoted by Henry White (Muse. of St. Bartholomew, 202). puts the 
sroeing “‘near lee Rosiers, four leagues below Sauruur,” Davila (p. 12¥) 
places it at Roanne. The two spots are, probably, not less than 28) miles 
apart in a straight line. 

* Heo De Thou, ote, 
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rise of the river immediately afterward, which baffled their 
pursuers, was not less signal a blessing.’ Other dangers still 
confronted them, bnt their prudence and expedition enabled 
them to escape them, and on the eighteenth of September’ the 
weary travellers, with numbers considerably inereased by rein- 
forcements by the way, entered the gates of La Rochelle amid 
the acclamations of the brave inhabitants. 

The escupe of the prince und the admiral rendered useless all 
‘theeniet further attempt at the concealment of the treacherous 


com" designs of the papal party; and the third religious 
war dates from this moment. 


‘The city of La Rachelle, said to have beoumua walled place about 1128, 
tad received many tokens of favor at the hands of its successive masters 
thectyo¢  Pefore tho accession of Queen Alionor, oF Eldonore, last Duchess of 
Mitte Aquitaine, It was by a charter of this princesa, in 1199, that the 
toate ort: municipality, or commune,” was established, (Arcire, Hist, dela 
sist Rochelle, ii,, Preaves; 660, 661.) ‘he terms of the charter are 
vague; bat, as subsequently constituted, the “commun” consisted of one 
hundred prominent citizens, designated ua “ pairs,” or peers, in whom all 
power was vested, ‘The firat member in dignity was the “ maire " or mayor, 
releeted by the Seneschal of Saintonge from the list of three candidates yearly 
nomiunted hy his fellow-membera, ‘The historian of the city compares him, 
for power and for the sanctity attaching to his person, to the ancient tribunea 
of Rome Next. were the twenty-four ~ dchevins,” or aldermen, one-half of 
whom on alternate rears ansiated the mayor in the administration of justice. 
Last of all came seventy-five * pairs” having no separate designation, who 
took part in the election of the mayor, and voted, ou important ocoasions, in 
the “*asremblée générale." (See a historical discussion, Arcize, i, 193-199.) 
From King John Lackland, of England, the Rochellois are said to have 
received express exemption from the duty of marching elsewhere in the king's 
service. without their own consent. and from admitting into their city any 
troops from abroad. (P. 8. Callot, La Rochelle protestante, 1883, p. &) 
When, in 1224, after standing a siege of three weeks, Lo Rochelle fell into the 
handa of Louis VIIL, of France, ita new master engaged to maintain all its 
ntivilegos—a promise which waa well observed, for not only did the city lose 





' Reonsil des choses mém, (Iist, des Cing Rois), $98, The Lite of Coligny 
(1875), p. 68, staten that the rise took place within thres houra after the Hu- 
Buenota croseed, 

* Jean de Sorres, iii, 199, and De Thon, iv. (liv. xliv.) 140. The dates of 
Condé's departure from Tanlay and arrival at La Rochelle are, as usual, given 
differently by other authorities, 
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nothing, but it actually received new favors at the king's hands, (Arodre, i 
212; Gallot, 6.) In 1360, the disasters of the French, consequent upon the 
battle of Poitiers, compelled the monarch to aurrender the city of La Rochelle 
to his captors in order to regain his liberty. ‘The concession was reluctantly 
made, with the most flattering testimony to the past fidelity of the inhabi- 
tants (sce letters of John II, of France, to the Rochellois, Calais, Oct., 1960, 
Areiro, ii., Preuves, 761), and it was with still greater reluctance that the 
latter consented to carry it into effect. ‘They made frequent excises,” saya 
Froissard, ‘‘and would not, for upwards of a yesr, suffer any Englishman to 
enter their town. The Jettera were very affecting which they wroto to the 
King of France, beseeching him, by tha love of God, that he would never 
Liberate them of their fidelity, nor separate them from his government and 
place them in the hands of atrangera; for they would prefer being taxed 
‘every year one-half of what they were worth, rather than be in the hands of 
the English.” (Froissard, i, ¢. 214, Jobnes's Trans.) When compelled to yield, 
it was with the words: ‘ Wa will honor and obey the English, but our hearts 
shall never change.” Edvard the Third bad solemnly confirmed their privi- 
teges (Callo:, 8) 

But {a Rochelle's unwilling subjection to the English crown was of brief 
daration. By a plot, somewhat clamslly contrived, but happily executed 
Aug, 1372), the commander of the garrison, who did not know how to rand, 
was induced to lead his troopa outside of the castle wall for a review. The 
royal order that had been shown him was no forgery, but had been sent on 
previous ocoasion, ahd the attesting aeal was genuine. At a preconcerted 
signal, two hundred Rochellois rove from arabush, and cut off the return of 
the English. ‘The latter, finding their autagoniata reinforced by two thousand 
armed citizens under the lead of the mayor himself, svon came to terms, and, 
withdrawing the few men they had left behind in the castle, aovepted the 
offer of safe transportation by a nhip to Bordeaux. (See the entertaining ao- 
connt in Froissard, i, o, B11.) The wary Roohellnis took good care, hefore 
even admitting into their elty Duguescliz, Constable of France, with n paltry 
escort of two hundred men-at-arma, to stipulate that pardon should be ex- 
tended to those who immediately after the departure of the English bad razed 
the hateful castle to the ground, and that no other should ever be erected ; 
that La Rochelle and the country dependent upon it should henceforth form 
& particular domain under the immedints jurisdiction of the king and his par= 
Hiament of Paris; that its militia shonld he employed only for the defence of 
the place ; and that La Rochelle abould retain it mint nnd the right to coin 
doth “black and white monoy.” | (Froissurd, wi avpra. enrrected by Arcdre, 
4260.) Not only did the grateful monarch readily make these concessions, 
‘and confirm all La Rochelle’s paat privileges, but, for ite “immense services.” 
by a subsequent order he conferred nobility upon the ** mayor." + cchevins" 
and “conseillers” of the city, both present and future, as well as upon their 
obildren forever. (Letters of January 8, 1374, Arcdre, ii., Preuves, 073-675.) 

‘The extraordinary prerogatives of which thia was the origin were recog- 
nigod and confirmed by subsequent monarchs, especially by Louin the Eleventh, 
Charles the Bighth, Louis the Twelfth, and Francis the First, (Callot, 11.) 
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‘The resistance of the inhabitants to the exaction of the obnoxious “ gabelle,” of 
tax upon salt, did indeed, toward the end of the reign of the last-named king 
(1542), bring them temporarily under hiv displeasure ; but, with the exception 
of ® modification in their municiyal governinent, made in 153), and revoked 
early inthe reign of Henry the Second, the city retained its quusi-independ- 
ence without interruption until the outbreak of the religious wars 

As we have seen (ate, p. 227), La Rochelle waa in 1352 the soena of the 
judicial murder of at Ieast two Protestants, The constancy of one of the euf- 
ferers had Leen the means of converting many to the reformed doctrines, and 
among others Claude d’Angliers, the presiding judge, whose name may atill be 
rend at the foot of their sentence. (Arctce, 1, 229.) So rapidly had those 
doctrines spread, that on Sunday, May 1, 1562, the Lord's Supper was cele- 
brated nccording to the fashion of Geneva, mot in one of the churches, but on 
the grent equare of the hay-ranrket, in a temporary enclosure shat in on all 
sides by tapestries and covered with am awning of cenvas. More than cight 
thousand persons took part in the exercises, But if the morning's rervices 
were remarkable, the seynel was not leas singular, “An the disease of image- 
breaking was ahnost universal,” anys an old chronicler, ‘it was communicated 
by contagion to the inbabitanta of this city, im auch wise that, that very aiter- 
noon about three or four o'clock, five hundred men, who were under arma 
and had just received the eame sacrament, went throngh all the churches and 
dashed the images in pieces. Howbelt it was a folly conducted with wisdom, 
seeing that this netion passed without any one being wonnded or injured.” 
(P. Vincent. aya Callot, 34, and Detmas, 61.) As usual, the whole affuir 
‘was condemned by the ministers. 

Although Lua Rochelle had atendily refused, during the earlier part of thefirst 
religious war, to declare for the Price of Condé, and had maintained « kind 
of neutrality. the court was in constant fear lest the weight of its sympathies 
should yet draw it in that direction. It was therefore a matter of great joy 
when. in October. 1552, the Duke of Montpensier succeded, by a ruse meriting 
the designation of treachery. in throwing himself into La Rochelle with a large 
body of troops, With his arrival the banished Roman Catholic mass returned, 
and the Protestant ministers were wamed to leave at once. (Arcdre, i, 300.) 

For two months after the restoration of peace. the Huguenots of La Ro- 
chelle, embrncing almost the entire population, hela their roligious services, 
in accordance with the terms of the Edict of Pacifcation, in the euburls of 
the city. But, on the 9th of May, 1548. Charles the Ninth was prevailed wo 
give directions that one or two places should be assigned to the Hugnenots 
within the oity, ‘This gracions permission was ratified with greater solemnity 
in letters patent of Inly 14th, in which the king declared the motive to he the 
representations made to him of ‘the inconveniences and eminent dangers that 
mnight arise in our said city of Ln Rochelle. if the preaching and exercive of 
the pretended reformed religion should continue to be held outside of the said 
city, being, as it is, a frontior city in the direction of the English, ancient 
‘enemies of the inhabitants of that city, where it would be easy for them, by 
this means, to execute some evil enterprise.” (Commission of Charles IX, 
toM. de Janse. ‘This valuable MS., with other MS8., carried to Dublin at 
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the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, by M. Elie Bouherean, and placed in 
the Marsh Library, has recently been restored to Lo Rochelle, in accordance 
with M. Bouhereau'a written directions, Delmas, 369.) 

‘Two yeara later, Chatlea and his court, returning from their long progress 
through France, came to La Rochelle, and spent three days there (Sept., 1565). 
A noteworthy incident occurred at his entry. The jealous citizens had not 
forgotten an immomorial custom wnich was not without significance. A 
silken cor] had been stretched across the road by which the monarch was to 
enter, that he might stop and promise to respoct the libertica and franchisee of 
La Rochelle. Constable Montmorency was the first to notice the cord, and in 
‘some anger and surprise asked whethor the magistrates of the city intended 
ta refuse their sovereign udmission. Tho aymboliem of the pretty custom was 
duly explained to him, but for all response the old warrior curtly observed 
that ‘‘such usages had pussed ont of faslion,” und at the same instant cut 
the cord with his sword, (Arcire, i 849; Delmns, 60, 81.) Charles himself 
refused the request of the mayor that he should awoar to maintain the city's 
Privilegos. After so inauspicious a boginning of hie visit, the inhabitants were 
not surprised ta find the king, during his stay, reducing the **corps-de-ville” 
from 100 to 21 members, under tho presidency of a governor invested with 
the full powers of the mayor; ordering that the artillery should be seized, 
two of the towers garrisoned by foreign troopa, and the magistrates enjoined to 
Prosecate all ministers that preached sedition; or banishing some of the moat 
Prominent Protestunta from La Rochelle. 

Ts was characteristic of the government of Catharine det Modici—always 
destitute of a fixed policy, and consequently alwaya recalling ono day what it 
had dono the day before—that scarcely two months elapsed before the queen 
mother put everything back on the footing it had oocupied before the royal 
‘visit to La Rochelle, 

Vou. 1L—18 
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CHAPTER XVL 
THE THIRD CIVIL WAR. 


Havivo narrowly escaped falling into the hands of their 
treacherous enemies, and finding themselves compelled once 
nemwveaa. more to take up arms in defence of their own lives 
xantwenot and the liberties of their fellow-believers, the Prince 
‘evant of Condé and Admiral Coligny resolved to institute 
a vigorous contest. A single vlance at the situation, 
the fall dangers of which were now disclosed by the tidings 
coming from every quarter, was sufficient to convince them 
that in a bold and decided policy lay their only hope of suc- 
vesa, The Roman Catholics had, it is true, enjoyed rare oppor- 
tunities for maturing a comprehensive plan of attack; although 
the sequel seemed to prove that they had turned these opportu- 
nities to little practical use. But the Huguenots possessed 
countervailing advantages, in close sympathy with each other, 
in fervid zeal for their common faith, as well as in an organiza- 
tion all but perfect. Simnltaneonsly with their flight from 
Noyerg, the prince and the admiral had sent ont 9 summons ad- 
dressed to the Protestants in all parts of the kingdom, and this 
was responded to with enthusissm by great numbers of those 
who had been their devoted followers in the two previous wars. 
Multitudes of young men, also, with imaginations inflamed by 
the recital of the exploits of their fathers and frienda, burned 
tameamn 10 enroll themselves under such distinguished leaders. 
ot doquenct, Many were the stratagems resorted to by these aspi- 

rants for military honors. Among others, the eminent 
historian, Theodore Agrippa d’Aubigné, has left an amusing 
sccount of the adventures he passed through in reaching the 
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Hnguenot recruiting station. His prudent guardian had taken 
the precaution to remove Agrippa’s clothes every evening, in 
order to prevent him from carrying out his avowed purpose of 
entering the army ; but one night, on hearing the report of the 
arquebuse—which a number of his companions, bent 
on the same course, had fired as a signal near his 
place of confinement—the youth boldly lowered hin- 
self to the ground by the sheets of his bed, and, with bare 
feet and no other clothing than a shirt, made his way to Jon- 
zac. There, after receiving an outiit from some Protestant 
captains, he jotted down at the bottom of the receipt which 
he gave thei in return, the whimsical declaration “that never 
in his life would he blame the war for having stripped him, 
since he conid not possibly leave it in a sorrier plight than that 
in which he entered it.”" 

The resolution and enthusiasm of the Huguenots were greatly 
augmented by the imprudent course of the conrt, Notwith- 
standing their own guilty designs, Catharine and the Cardinal 
of Lorraine were taken by surprise when the news reached 
them that Condé and Coligny had escaped, and that the Hugue- 
nots were everywhere arming. So sudden an outbreak had not 
been expected ; and, while awaiting the muster of that portion 
of the troops that had been dismissed, but was now summoned 
to assemble at Staples on the 10th of September,’ it was 
thought best to quiet the agitated minds of the people. A 
declaration was accordingly published, assuring all the adher- 
euta of the reformed faith who remained at home and fur- 
nished no assistance to the enemy, of the royal protection, 
Charles promising, at the same time, to give a gracious hearing 
to their grievances." But, as oon as the Roman Catholic forces 
re come began to collect in large numbers, and the apprehen- 
weeds the sion of a sudden assault by the Iuguenots died away, 
ater: the court threw off the mask of conciliation, and 
Charles was made to eign two laws unsurpassed for intolerance. 
The first purported to be an irrevoenble and perpetual edict.” 











? Mémoires a’Aprippn d’Aubigné (Ba. Buchon), 475. 
1 Jean de Serres, iii, 247. 
* Mém. de Claude Haton, ii, 541; De Thou, iv. (liv. xliv.) 145, 
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It rehearsed the various steps taken by Charles the Ninth and 
his brother Francis in reference to the “so-called reformed re- 
ligion,” from the time of the tumult of Amboise. It alluded 
to the edicts of July and of January—the latter adopted by the 
queen mother, by advice of the Cardinals of Bourbon and Tour- 
non, of the constable, of Saint André, and others, because less 
objectionable than an edict tolerating the worship of that re- 
ligion within the walls of the cities. None of these conces- 
sions, it asserted, having satisfied the profescors of the new 
faith, who had collected money and raised troops with the in- 
tent of establishing another government in place of that which 
God had instituted, the king now repealed the edicts of tolera- 
tion, and henceforth prohibited his subjects, of whatever rank 
and in all parts of his dominions, on pain of confiscation and 
death, from the exercise of any other religious rites than those 
of the Roman Catholic Church, All Protestant ministers were 
ordered to leave France within fifteen days. Quiet and peace- 
able laymen were promised toleration until such time as God 
should deign to bring them back to the true fold; and pardon 
was offered to all who within twenty days should lay down 
their arins.* The second edict deprived all Protestant magis- 
trates of the offices they held, reserving, however, to those wha 
did not take part in the war, a certain portion of their former 
revenues.” 

In order to give greater solemnity to the transaction, Charles, 
clothed in robes of state and with great pomp, repaired to the 
parliament house, to be present at the publication of the new 
edicts, and with his own hands threw into the fire and burned 
up the previous edicts of pacification. “Thus did his Royal 
Highness of France,” writes a contemporary German pam- 








' The text of the edict is given by Jean de Serres, i 281, See also 
De Thou. iv. (liv. xliv.) 149, 146; Castelnau, liv. vii, c. ii, La Posse (Jour- 
nal den curé ligueut. 98), gives the correct dato; “Septembre, Ze caille du 
Baint Afiche’ (i, e., Sept. 28th) fut rompu Vestict de janvier, et publié dedans le 
paluis endict au contraire ;" while the ambassador La Mothe-Fénélon alludes 
to it in adespatch to Catharine as ‘* votre édict du xxx* de Septembre.” 
Correspuniiance diplomatique, L 28. 

¥J, de Serres, ili, 281, 282; De ‘Thou and Castelnan, tdi supra, Recordon, 
Le protestantiame en Champagne, 158, 159. 
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phleteer with intense satisfaction, “ss was seemly and becoming 
to a Christian supreme magistrate, pronounce sentence of death 
upon all Cubsinixtic und other heresies.” * 

Nothing devised by the papal party could have been better 
adapted tu further the Huguenot cause than the conrse it had 
tmpotey ot adopted. The wholesale proscription of their faith 
tis course. nited the Protestants, and led every able-bodied man 
to take np anns aguinst a pertidious government, whuse disre- 
gard of treaties solemnly made was so shamefully paraded be- 
fore the world. “ These edicts,” admits the candid Castelnau, 
“only served to make the whole party rise with greater expedi- 
tion, and furnished the Prince of Condé and the admiral with a 
handle to convince ali the Protestant powers that they were not 
persecuted for any disaffection to the government, but purely 
for the suke of religion.” * 

Efforts were not apared by the Guisard party to make capital 
abroad ont of the new proscriptive measures. Copies of the 
edicts, tranglated from the French, were put into circulation 
Ascmpite beyond the Rhine, acwompanied by a memorial om- 
ein bodying the views presented by an envoy of Charles 
Satur to some of the Roman Catholic princes of the empire. 

" The king herein justified himself for his previous 
clemency by declaring that he had entertained no other idea 
than that of allowing his subjects of the “ pretended ” reformed 
faith time and oppurtunity for returning to the bosom of the 
only true church. Lovers of peace and good order among the 
Germans were warned that they had no worse enemies than the 
insubordinate and rebellions Huguenots of his Very Christian 
Majesty's dominions, while the adherents of the Augsburg 
Confession were distinctly given to understand that Lutheranism 
was safer with the Turk than where Calvin's doctrines were 
professed? 





' Zway Edict, u. 8. w.. di infra, p38, 

* Castelnau, nbi mpra. 

+1 have before me this interesting publication, of which the first lines of 
the titlo-page (inordinately long and comprehensive. after the fashion of the 
times) run an follows: ‘ Zway Edtot, sampt einer offuen Patent der Kinig- 
oben Warden in Franckreich, durch welche alle auffrurische Predigten, ver- 
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To influence the princes the offices of skilled diplomatists 
were calied into requisition, but to no purpose. When Blandy 
requested the emperor, in Charles's name, to prevent any succor 
frum being sent to Condé from Germany, Maximilian replied 
hy connselling his good friend the king to seek means to restore 
concord and harmony among his subjects, and professing his 
own inability to restrain the levy of auxiliary troops, And 
from Duke John William, of Saxony, the same envoy only ob- 
tained expressions of regret that the war so lately suppressed 
had broken out anew, and of discontent on the part of the Ger- 
man princes at the rumor that Charles had been so ill advised 
as to join in a league made by the Pope and the King of Spain, 
with the view of overwhelming the Protestants,’ 

On the other hand, the new direction taken by Catharine 
met with the most decided favor on the part of the fanatical 
populace, and the pulpita resounded with praise of the complete 
abrogation of all compacts with heresy. The Roman Catholic 
party in Toulouse acted so promptly, anticipating even the or- 
ders of the royal court, as to make it evident that they had been 

‘ade ONE preparing for the struggle. On Sunday, the 
frsnuis twelfth of September, a league for the extermination 
of heresy was published, under the name of a crusade. 

A priest delivered a sermon with the consent of the Par- 
liament of Toulouse. Next day all who desired to join in the 
bloody work met in the cathedral dedicated to St. Stephen— 
the Christian protomartyr having, by an irony of history, more 
than once been made a witness of acta more congenial to the 
spirit of his persccutors than to his own—and prepared them. 
selves for their undertaking by a common profession of their 
faith, by an oath to expose their lives and property for the 
‘maintenance of the Roman Catholic religion, and by confession 
and communion, This being done, they adopted for their 
motto the words, “ Eamus nos, moriamar eam Christo,” and 
attached to their dress a white cross to distinguish them from 





ramblungen unnd wbung der newen unchristlichen Secten nnd verimainten 
Religion gantz und gar abgeschaétt und ellain die Hémiacha und Bépstische 
Catholische ware Religion gestattet werden sollen. . . . . 1568.” 

"De Thou. iv. (liv. sliv,) 160, 161. 
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their Protestant fellow-citizens. Of success they entertained 
no misgivings. Had not Attila been defeated, with his three 
hundred thousand men, not far from Toulonse? Had not God 
so blessed the arms of “our good Catholics” in the time of 
Louis the Eighth, father of St. Lonis, that eight hundred of 
them had routed more than sixty thousand heretics? “So that 
we doubt not,” said the new crusaders, “that we shall gain the 
victory over these enemies of God and of the whole human 
race ; and if some of us should chance to die, our blood will be 
to us a second baptism, in consequence of which, without any 
hinderance, we shall pass, with the other martyrs, straight to 
Paradise.” A papal bull, a few months later (on the fifteenth 
of March, 1369), gave the highest ecclesiastical sanction to the 
crusade, and emphasized the complete extermination of the 
heretics.” 

The faithful, but somewhat garrulous chronicler, who has left 
us s0 vivid a picture of the social, religious, and political condi- 
Fanatic tion of the city of Provins during a great part of the 
2L258-™" second half of this century, describes a colemn proces- 

sion in honor of the publication of the new ordinance, 
which was attended by over two thousand persons, and even by 
the magistrates suspected of sympathy with the Protestants. 
Friar Jean Barrier, when pressed to preach, took for his text 
the song of Moses: ‘J will sing unto the Lord, for He hath tri- 
umphed gloriously: the horse and his rider hath He thrown 
into the eea.” His treatment of the verse was certainly novel, 
although the exegesis might not find much favor with the eriti- 
eal Hebraist. The Prince of Condé was the Aorse, on whose 





1“ Notre rang nous sera ung secong baptéme. par quoy sana aucun em- 
peschement, rns irons avec les autres martyrs droit en paradis.” Publication 
do 1a croisade, Hist. de Langnedos, v. (Prenves) 216, 217. See the account, 
ibid, ¥. 290. 

+ Ibid., x, (Preures) 217, The laborious author of the Hist. de Languedoc, 
+, 290, makes singular mistake in saying ‘that thie bull is dated March 15th. 
of the year 1308, which proves that the project had been formed several 
months before its execution.” The date of the bull is, indeed, given an stated 
‘at the olose of the document; but the addition, ' pontificatus nostri anno 
quarto,” tarnishes the means tor correcting it, Pius V. was not created Popo 
until January 7, 1868, Soe De Thon, ifi, (liv, xzxix.) 623, 
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back were mounted the Huguenot ministers and preachers—the 
ridera who drove him hither and thither by their satanic doc- 
trine. Althongh they were not as yet drowned, like Pharaoh 
and his army in the Red Sea, France had great reason to rejoice 
and praise God that the king had annulled the Edict of Janu- 
ary, and other pernicious lawe made during his minority. As 
for himeelf, said the good friar, he was ready to die, like another 
Simeon, since he had lived to see the edicts establishing “the 
Hoguenotic liberty ” repealed, and the preachers expelled from 
France.’ 

Similar rejoicings with similar high massea and sermons by 
enthusiastic monks, wera heard in the capital’ and elsewhere. 
But the jubilant strains were sounded rather prematurely ; for 
tetome the Victory was yet to be won, ‘The Huguenot nobles, 
Bigcm” invited by Condé, were flocking to La Rochello; the 

Protestant inhabitants of the towns, expelled from 
their homes, were generally following the same impulse. But 
others, reluctant, or unable to traverse such an expanse of hos- 
tile territory, turned toward nearer places of refuge. Happily 
they found a number of such asylums in cities whose inhab- 
itants, alarmed by the marks of treachery appearing in every 
quarter of France, had refused to receive the garrisuns sent 
to them in the king's name. It was a wonderful providence 
of God, the historian Jean de Serres remarks. ‘ The fugitive 
Huguenots of the centre and north found the gates of Vezelay 
and of Sancerre open to them. Those of Languedoc and Guy- 
enne were safe within the walls of Montauban, Milhau, and 
Castres. In the southeastern corner of the kingdom, Aubenas, 
Privas, and a few other places afforded a retreat for the women 
and children, and a convenient point for the muster of the 
forces of Dauphiny.? 

Meantime, the Queen of Navarre, with young Prince Henry 
and his sister Catharine, started from her dominions near the 
Pyrenees. The court hed in vain plied her with conciliatory 
letters and messages sent in the king’s name. Gathering her 





' Mémoires de Claude Haton, ii 541. 543, * Jehan dela Fosse, 99, 
+ Joan de Serres, iii. 249, 
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troops together, and narrowly escaping the forces despatched 

janneas € intercept hor, she formed a junction with a very 
ietemittss considerable body of troops raised in Périgord, Au 
TaBechellc. vergne, and the neighboring provinces, under the 
Seigneur de Piloa, the Marquis de Montamart, and others, and, 
after meeting the Prince of Condé, who came as far as Cognac 
to receive her, found safety in the city of La Rochelle.’ 

From an opposite direction, Frangois d’Andelot, whom the 
outbreak of hostilities overtook while yet in Brittany, was 
warned by Condé to hasten to tho same point. With his ac- 
customed energy, the young Chatillon rapidly collected the 
Protestant noblemen and gentry, not ouly of that province, but 
of Normandy, Touraine, Maine, and Anjon, and with such ex- 
perienced leaders as the Count of Montgomery, the Vidame of 
Chartres, and Frangois de Ja Noue, had reached a point on the 
Loire a few miles above Angers. It was his plan to seize and 
hold the city and bridge of Saumur, and thus secure for the 
Huguenots the means of easy communication between the two 
aides of the important basin intervening between the smaller 
basins of the Seine aud the Garonne. His expectations, how- 
ever, were frustrated prineipally by the good fortune of M. de 
Martignes, who sueveeded in making a sudden dash through 
D'Andelot’s seattered divisions, and in conveying to the Duke 
of Montpensier at Saumur so lenge a reinforcement as to render 
it impossible for the Huguenots to dream of dislodging him. 
For a time D’Andelot was in great peril. With only abont 
fifteen hundred horse and twenty-five hundred foot,? he stood 
on the banks of a river swollen by autumnal rains and supposed 









1 Jean de Serres, tif, 255, 258; De Thou. iv. ) 141 De Serres 
Gil, 256-260) gives interesting extracts of the letters which Jenne wrote to 
Charles, to his mother, to the Duke of Anjou, and to her brother-in. 
Oardinal of Bourbon. She urged the latter. by every consideration « 
and honor, to shake off his shameful uervitude to the counnelx of the Uar- 
dinal of Lorraine. whom she openly accnsed of having conspir:d to mnrder 
Bourbou, with Marshal Montmorency and Chancellor L'Hospital, during a 
Fooent illness of the queen. 

* Joan de Serres. iii. 207-260; De Thou, iv, (liv, xliv.) 142, 143; D’Aubigns, 
liv, ¥., 0. 3 B (i, 214-268) 

3 J, do Serres, ubi supra. 
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to be utterly impassable, and in the midst of » country all whose 
cities were in the hands of the enemy. He had even formed 
the desperate design of retiring twenty or thirty miles north- 
ward, in hope of being able to entice Montpensier to follow him 
80 incautionsly that he might tum upon him, and, after winning 
victory, scenre for himself a passage to the sources of the Loire or 
to his allies in Germany. At this moment the joyful announce- 
ment was made by Montgomery that a ford had been discovered. 
The news proved to be true. The crossing waa safe and easy. 
Not a man nor a horse was lust. The interposition of heaven 
in their behalf was so wonderful, that, as the Huguenot troopere 
reached the southern bank, the whole army, by common and 
irresistible impulse, broke forth in praise to Almighty God, and 
sang that grand psalm of deliverance—the seventy-sixth.’ Never 
hiad those verses of Beza been sung by more thankful learts or 
in a nobler temple.” 
Fall of courage, the exultant troops of D’ Andelot now pressed 
southward. First the city of Thouars fell into their hand: 
then the more important Partenay snrrendered itself’ 
Saver in . 
Foi, an- to the Huguenots. Here, according to the cruel rules 
sumone of warfare of the sixteenth century, they deemed 
themselves justified in hanging the commander of the place, who 
had thrown himself into the castle, for having too obstinately 
insisted upon standing an assault in a spot incapable of defence, 











2 © Crest en Judée proprement 

Que Dien s'est acquis un renom ; 

Crest en Larnél voirement 

Qu’an voit 1s force de son Nom : 

En Salem est son tabernacle, 

En Sion son aainct habitacle.” 
T quote fram an edition of the unaltered Hngnenot psalter (1638), 
fan de Serres. ii, 270; De Thon, iv, liv. xliv.) 14, 145; Agrippa d?An- 
begné. Hist. univ, liv. v..e. 4 (i 209) states the cirommatunee that the river 
fella foot and a half during the four hours consnimed in the erosiny, 
then rose nyain as opportunely ix il sen Cust perdu in ploepart sans on 
henr nompareil: ce fut qne lu riviere s‘estant diminuée d'un pied et demi 
durant: le passe de quatre heures. re renila sur In fin: adding in one of 
those nerroms sentences which constitute « principal charm of his writings 
“Nona diriona avec crainte cea courtoivies te Luire, ei nous u'nvious tous ceux 
qui ont esorit pour gariment.” 
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together with some priests whe had shared his infatnation.’ 
Admiral Coligny now met his brother, and the united army, 
with three cannon brought from La Rochelle, forming his en- 
tire siege artillery, demanded and obtained the surrender of 
Niort, the size and advantageous position of which made it a 
bulwark of La Rochelle toward the east. Angouléme, Blaye, 
Cognac, Pons, and Saintes, were still more valuable acquisitions. 
In short, within a few weeks, 80 large a number of cities in the 
provinces of Poitou, Angoumois, and Saintonge had fallen under 
the power of the Protestants, that they seemed fully to have 
retrieved the losses they had experienced through the treacherous 
peace of Longjumean. “In less than two months,” writes La 
None of his fellow-soldiers, “from poor vagabonds that they 
were, they found in their hands sufficient means to continue a 
long war.”* And the veteran Admiral Coligny, amazed at the 
success attending measures principally planned by himself, was 
accustomed to repeat with heartfelt thankfulness the exclama- 
tion attributed to Themistocles: “I should be lost, if I had not 
‘been lost!”* 

Meantime, in the south-eastern part of France, the provinces 
of Dauphiny, Provence, and Lower Languedoc, the Huguenots 
amin in bad not been slow in responding to the call of the 
Pevknr, Prince of Condé. The difficulty was rather in 
Tangucive assembling their soldiers than in raising them; for 
there was little lack of volunteers after the repeal of the royal 
edicts in favor of the Protestants. With great trouble the 
contingents of Dauphiny and Provence were brought across the 
Rhone, and at Alaia the Baron d’Acier* mustered an army to 
go to the succor of the Prince of Condé at La Rochelle. A 
Roman Catholic historian expresses his profound astonishment 
that the Huguenots of this partof the kingdom, when surprised 





) 147; Agrippa d'Au- 





' Juan de Serres, iii, 270, 271; De Thon, iv. (liv. x 
vig, i. 264, 

+ La Nuue, 6. xx, 

FLsid., wor aepra ; De Thon, iv. (liv. xliv.) 150, 

4 Jncynes de Crussol, Baron d’Acier (or, Assier), afterwards Duke d’Uzas, 
Heutennnt-genvrnl of the royal armies in Languedas, eto, According to the 
Abbé Le Luhoureur (tii, 66-60), it was interest that induced him, a few years 
later, to become a Roman Cathollo, 
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by the violation of the peace, should so speedily have been able 
ta mass a force of twenty-five thonsand men, well furnished and 
equipped, and commanded by the most excellent 
fcreevy captains of the age—Montbrun, Monvans, Pierre- 
" Gourde, and others.’ The abbé’s wonder was doubt- 
less equalled by the consternation which the news spread among 
the enemies of the Huguenots The Roman Catholies could 
bring uo army capable of preventing the junction of D'Acier’s 
troops with those of Condé; but the Duke of Montpensier suc- 
ceeded, on the twenty-fifth of October, in inflicting a severe loss 
upon one of the divisions at Messignac, near Périguenx. Mou- 
vans and Pierre-Gourde, who were distant from the main body, 
were attacked in their quarters, by a force under Brissae, which 
they easily repuleed. D’Acier, suspecting the design of the 
enemy, had commanded the Huguenot captains to make no 
pursuit, and to await his own arrival. But brave Mouvans was 
as impatient of orders as he was courageous in battle. Disre- 
garding the authority which sat so lightly upon him, he fell 
into an ambuscade, where he atoned for his rashness by the loss 
of his own life and the lives of more than a thousand of his 
eomeea companions. After this disaster, D’Acier experienced 
[isis no farther opposition, and, on the first of November, 

Und oe. i 
he met the advancing army of Condé at Aubeterre, 

on the banks of the Dronne.* 

With the new accessions to his army, the prince commanded 


' Le Labourenr, Add. sux Min de Castelaaa, il, 588, The same outhor 
elsewhere (ii, 511-60) states the nrmy ns only 20,000, Jean de Serres. iii. 984, 
235, and De Thon, iv. (liv. xliv.) 150-182, give an asoount of the difficulties 
encountored in bringing these troops to the place of rendezvous. aud enumer- 
ate the leaders and contingents of the thrae provinces. According to the 
latter, the total was 23,000 men. See Agrippa d’Aubigné, liv. v, a 5 
i 271), 

* Jenn de Serres, ii, 286, 201, 29:; DeThog, iv. (liv. xliv), 158, 154; 
Agrippa d'Aubigné, wbi mipra; Davila, bk. v., p. 132, 183; Le Labourer, 
ii, BBY, 589. It is more than usually diffiealt to ascertain the losa of the 
Hayuenots at Messignas, Jean de Serrea, who states it at 600, and Davila, 
who says that it amounted to 2,000) foot and more than 4,000 horse, are the 
extremes. Do ‘hon seta it down at more than 1,000; D'Aubigaé at 1,000 oF 
1,200; Castelnan at 8,000 foot aud 300 horse ; and Le Laboureur, following 
him, at orer 8,000 men. 
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a force very considerably larger than any he bad Jed in the pre- 
vious wars. Among the conflicting statements, we may find it 
difficult to fix its numbers. Agrippa @’Aubigné says that, after 
the losses consequent upon the defeat of Messignac and those 
resulting from camp diseases, Condé’s army consisted of only 
seventeen thousand foot soldiers, and two thousand five hundred 
horsemen.' A I1nguenot bulletin, sent from La Rochelle for 
the information of Queen Elizabeth and the Protestants of 
England, may have given somewhat too favorable a view of the 
prince’s prospects, but was certainly nearer the truth, in assign- 
ing him twenty-five thousand arquebusiers and a cavalry force 
of five or six thousand men.’ On the other hand, Henry of 
Anjou, who had been placed in uominal command of the Roman 
Catholic army, had not yet been able to assemble a much supe- 
rior, probably not an equal, number of soldiers. The large 
forees which, according to his ambassador at the English court, 
Charles the Ninth could call out,’ existed only on paper. The 
younger Tavannes, whose father was the true head of the royal 
army, gives it but abont twenty thousand men.* 

It was already nearly winter when the armies were collected, 
and their operations during the remainder of the campaign 
were indecisive. In the numerons skirmishes that ocenrred 
the Lngnenots usually had the advantage, and sometimes in- 
flicted considerable damage upon the enemy. But the Duke 
of Anjou, or the more experienced leaders commanding in his 
name, studiously avoided a general engagement. The instruc- 
tions from the court were to wear out the courage and enthiusi- 











+ Hilat, onty,, lly. v., ¢. 6 dL. 278). 

+ “Discours envayé de In Rochelle,” accompanying Ln Motho Fénélon's 
despatch of Jannary 20, 1569. Correspondance diplomatique, i, 137, 138, 
Another letter of a later date gives even larger Sgures—3U,00) foot (25,000 
of them arquebusicre) and 7,000 or 8,000 hore, besides recruits expected 
from Montauban, Ibid, i. 147. 

+ Upwards of 28.000 horse and 20) ensigns of foot (which we may perhaps 
reokon at, 40,000 men). Despateh of La Mothe Féndlon, Dee. 5, 1568, Corresp. 
diplomatique, i. 20, 

4 Mémoires de Tavannes, ili, $8. De Thou, tv. 154, acalgna 19.000 foot and 
2,000 horse to Condé ; and 13,000 foot and 4,000 horse, exalusive of the Swiss 
(who, aooording to Tavannes, numbered 6,000), to Anjou. 
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asm of Conde’s adherents by protracting a tame and monoto- 
nous warfare.’ The prince's true policy, on the contrary, lay in 
decided action. His soldiers were inferior to none in France. 
The flower of the higher nobility and the most substantial of 
the middle classes had flocked to his standard so soon as it was 
unfurled. But, without regular commissariat, and serving at 
their own costs, these troops could not long maintain themselves 
in the field? The nobles and country gentlemen, never too 
provident in their habits, soon exhausted their ready funds, 
with their crowd of hungry retainers, and became a more pitia- 
ble class than even the burgesses. The latter, whom devotion 
to their religions convictions, rather than any thirst for personal 
distinction, had impelled to enter the service, could not remain 
many inonthe away from their workshops and counting-roome 
without involving their families in great pecuniary distress. It 
was not, however, possible for Condé and Coligny to bring about 
a combat which the duke was resolved to decline, and the un- 
paralleled severity of the season euspended, at the same time, 
their design of wresting from his hands the city of Saumur, 
a convenient point of communication with northern France. 
Early in December the vines were frozen in the fields," disease 
broke out in either camp, and the soldiers began to murmur at 
a war which seemed to be waged with the elements rather than 
with their fellow-men. While Anjou’s generals, therefore. 
drew off their troops to Saumur, Chinon on the Vienne, and 
Poitiers, Condé’s army went into winter quarters a Kittle farther 
west, at Montrenil-Bellay, Loudun and Thouars, but afterward 
removed, for greater commodity in obtaining provigions, to 
Partenay and Niort.‘ 

It-was while the Hugnenots lay thns inactive that their lealers 
deliberated respecting the best means of providing for their su 














1 Joan de Serres, iii, 265, 206. 

2 “Resolution qui sembuloit la plus nécessaire aux Rétormez, pource que 
Giffcilement pouvoient-ils maintentr une telle troupe eans solde et sane 
magazins regles.” Agrippa d'Aubigné, liv, v.. 0, 6 (i, 278), 

See “Tableau des phénomdnes météorologiques, astronomiques, eto., 
mentionnés dans lee Mémoires de Glande Huton,” 

+ Jean de Serres, iii B04, 305; De Thou, iv. (liv. xliv.) 19. 
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port during the coming campaign. Jeanne d’Albret, whose 

masculine vigor' had never beon displayed more con- 
pomsané- spicuously than during this war, was present, and assist- 
mentions od by her sage counsels, It wae determined, in view 
of the crnelties exercised upon the Protestants in those parts of 
the kingdom where they had no strongholds, and of the con- 
fiscation of their property by judicial decisions, to retaliate by 
selling the ecclesiastical possessions in the cities that were now 
under Huguenot power, and applying the proceeds to military 
uses. The order of sale was issued under the names of the 
young Prince of Navarre, of Condé, Coligny, D'Andelot and 
La Rochefoucauld, and a guarantee was given by them. “As a 
reprisal the measure was just, and as a warlike expedient 
nothing could be more prudent ; for, while it speedily filled the 
coffers of the Huguenot army, it cut off one great source of the 
revenues of the court, which had been authorized both by the 
Pope and by the clergy itself to lay these possessions under 
contribution.” 

Already the temper of the Protestant leaders bad been 
sounded by an unaccredited agent of Catharine de’ Medici, 
who found Condé at Mirebeau, and entreated him to make 
those advances toward a peace which would comport better with 
his dignity as a subject than with that of Charles as a king. 
But the prince, who saw in the mission of an irresponsible 
mediator only a new attempt to impede the action of the con- 
federates, had dismissed him, after declaring, in the presence of 
a large number of his nobles, that he had been compelled to 
resort to arms in order to provide for his own defence. The 
war was, thereforo, directed not against the king, but against 
those capital enemies of the crown and of the realin, the Cardi- 
nal of Lorraine and his associates. All knew his own vehement 
desire for peace, of which his late excessive compliance was a 
anfficient proof ; but, since the king was surrounded by his ene- 





1“ Qette Roine, n'aiant de femme que le seza, Vame entidre aut choses 
viriles, esprit puissant aux grands affaires, le oar invincible sur adver- 
aites,” Agrippa d’Aubigné, ii, 8, 

* Joan de Sarres, ill. 306, 807. 
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miea, he intended, with God's favor, to come and present his 
itions to his Majesty in person.’ 

Abroad the Huguenots hed not been idle in endeavoring to 
secure the support of advantageons alliances. So early as in 
the month of August, after the disastrous defeat of Louis of 
winiem ot N2ss8u at Jemmingen, the Prince of Orange had 
Sangrat, contemplated the formation of a leagne for common 
the Hee. defence with the Prince of Condé and Admiral Co- 

ligny. A draft of such an agreement has been pro- 
served ; but it is unsigned, and may be regarded rather as indi 
cative of the friendly disposition of the French and Dutch 
patriots than as a compact that was ever formally adopted.” 
‘That same autumn William of Orange had undertaken an expe- 
dition intended to free the Netherlands from the tyranny of 
Alva, He had been met with consummate skill. The duke 
refused to fight, but hung remorselesely on his skirts. The 
inhabitants of Brabant extended no welcome to their liber- 
ator. The prince's mercenaries, vexed at their reception, an- 
noyed by the masterly tactics of their enemy, and eager only to 
return to their homes, clamored for pay and for plunder. 
Orange, outgeneralled, was compelled to abandon the campaign, 
and would gladly have tumed his arme against the oppressors 
of his fellow-believers in France; but hie German troops had 
enlisted only for the campaign in the Netherlands, and peremp- 
torily declined to transfer the field of battle to another coun- 
However, the depth of the Meuse, which had become 





oun do Sorres, jit 206, 207; Relution sent from Ln Rochelle, La Mothe 
Fénélon, i. 175, ‘The Prince of Condé had also made « solemn rotestation 
in writing, and before a large assembly, before entering upon any belligerent 
acta. The substance of these frequent documents is so similar thut I have 
deemed it unnecessary to do more than refer to it, See J. de Serres. fil. 
249, 250. ‘The Huguenot soldiers bed, at the same time, taken an oath to 
support the cause until the achievement of a pence securing the undisturbed 
enjoyment of life, honors and religious liberty, and to submit to a careful 
military discipline. Ibid., iii, 251, 258-255, where the oath and a summary 
of the rules of discipline are inserted. 

+ Projet d’alliance du Prince d'Orange aveo I'Amiral de Coligny et le 
Prince de Condé pour obtenir entitre Uberté de conscience dans les Pays-Bas 
et on Freues, Le — aout 'an 1368.” Groen Van Prinsterer, Archives de le 
Maison d'Orange-Nussan, iil. 282-286, 
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unfordable, furnished more persuasive arguments than could be 
brought forward by Genlis and the Tnguenots who with hit 
had joined the Prince of Orange, and the army of the patriots 
was forced to direct its course southward aud to cross the 
French frontier. 

Great was the consternation at the court of Charles. Paris 
trembled for its safety, and vigorous were the efforts made to 
get rid of such dangerous guests. Marshal Coss, who com- 
Cmte —manded for his Majesty on the Flemish border, was 
wnawte too weak to copy enccessfully the tactics of Alva: but 
aes he employed the resources of diplomacy. His seere- 
tary, the Seigneur de Favelles, not content with remonstrating 
against the prince's violation of the territory of a king with whom 
he was at peace, endeavored to terrify him by exaggerating the 
resonrces of Charles the Ninth and by fabricating accounts of 
Hugnenot reverses. Condé, he said, had been forced to reeross 
the river Vienne in great confusion ; and there was a flattering 
prospect that he would be compelled to shut himself up in La 
Rochelle ; for “ Monseignenr the Duke of Anjou” had an irre- 
sistible army of six thonsand horse and twenty-five or thirty 
thousand foot, besides the forces coming from Provence under 
the Count de Tende, the six thousand newly levied Swiss 
brought by the Duke d’Aumale, and other considerable bodies 
of troups.’ Gaspard de Schomberg" was despatched on a simi- 
lar errand by Charles himself, and offered the prince, if he 
came inerely desiring to pass in a friendly manner throngh. the 
country, to furnish him with every facility for so doing. In 
reply, William of Orange, although the refusal of his soldiers to 
fight against Charles* left him no alternative but to embrace the 

















of Favellea (Dec., 1568), Groon Van Prinsterer, Archives, etc., 
6. 

? He was not a maréchal," as Mr. Motley inadvertently calls him (Dutch 
Repmblic, fi. 261), but a very prominent and successful negotiator, whose 
eulogy M. de I'hon, an intimate friend. has pronounced in the 122d hook of 
hin bistory \ix. 245). Henry, the first Count of Schomberg made Marshal of 
France, was not bora antil 1583 

+ It was generally believed that Scbomberg, gaining access to the Germans 
through one of the principal officers. to whom he was related, was the ocen- 
sion of their disaffection. Jean de Svrres, iii. 208. ‘Il meanagea si bien 
Vou. 119 
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course marked out for him, did not disguise his hearty sympathy 
sisal with his suffering brethren in France. In view of the 
ofieiee attempts made, according to his Majesty'sedict of Sep- 

tember last, to constrain the consciences of all who 
belonged to the Christian religion, and in view of the king's 
avowed determination to exterminate the pure Word of God, 
and to permit no other religion than the Roman Catholic—a 
thing very prejudicial to the neighboring nations, where there 
was a free exercise of the Christian religion—the prince declared 
his inability to credit the assertions of his Majesty, that it was 
not his Majesty’s intention to constrain the conscience of any one. 
He avowed hia own purpose to give oppressed Christians evel 
where all aid, comfort, counsel, and assistance ; asserting his 
conviction that the men who professed “the religion” de- 
manded nothing else than the glory of God and the advance- 
ment of His Word, while in all matters of civil polity they were 
ready to render obedience to his Majesty. He averred, more- 
over, that if he should pereeive any indications that the Hu- 
guenots were pursuing any other object than liberty of con- 
science and security for life and property, he would not only 
withdraw his assistance from them, but would use the whole 
strength of his army to exterminate them.' After this declara- 
tion, the prince prosecuted his march to Strasbowg, where he 
disbanded his troops, pawning his very plate and pledging his 
principality of Orange, to find the means of satisfying their 
demands. "Great was the delight of the royalists, great the 
disappointment of the Huguenots, on hearing that the expedi- 
tion had vanished in smoke. “The army of the Prince of 
Orange,” wrote an agent of Condé in Paris, “after having 
thrice returned to the king’s summons a sturdy answer that it 
would never leave France until it saw religion re-established, 











la plus part des capitaines.” says Agrippa d’Aubigné, i, 340, “que quand le 
Prince lour parla @aller joindre le Prince de Conds, i les trowna tous bons 
Uiéologiens et maueais partisans ; dixcourans de la jnstica des armea, sans 
oublier le droit dex rois et les affaires qu’ils svoient en leur pals, Schomberg 
wen revint aiunt regen quelques injures par Genlis.” 

‘Letter of December 8, 1568, Cissonne, in Motley, Rive of the Dutch Re 
Publio, ii. 261, 262, 
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has retreated, in spite of our having given it notice of your 
intention to avow it. I know not the cause of this sudden 
movement, for which varions reasons are alleged.”' William 
the Silent had not, however, relinquished the intention of going 
to the assistance of the [nguenots, whose welfare, next to thai 
of his own provinces, lay near his heart, Retaining, therefore, 
twelve hundred horsemen whom he found better disposed than 
the rest, Le patiently awaited the departure of the new ally of 
the French Protestants, Wolfgang, Duke of Deux-Ponts (Zwei- 
briicken), in whose company he had determined to cross France 
with his brothers Louis and Henry of Nassau.” 

The Prince of Condé received more immediate and substan- 
tial assistance from beyond the Channel. When Tavannes 
Aiaomgnt Undertook to capture Condé and Coligny at Noyers, it 
‘frouKugianl. was in contemplation to seize Odet, Cardinal of Cha- 
tillou, the admiral’s elder brother,’ in his episcopal palace at 
‘Beauvais, He received, however, timely warning, and made 
his escape through Normandy to England, where Queen Eliza- 
beth received him at her court with marks of distinguished 
favor.’ His efforts to enlist the sympathies and assistance of 
‘ Neweletter fram Paris, trom the Huguenot physician of the Duke of Jar- 
nae, discovered in the gauntlet of the Prince of Condé, and seut by Anjou, 
with other papers found on his dead body, to King Charles. Duc d’Aumale, 
Princes de Condé, Pidces inéd.. ii, 391, 

* Jean de Serren, iii, 200; Groen Van Prinsterer. Archives, etc.. il, 816; 
Motley, Dutch Republic, ii, 268; Ag. d’Aubigné, liv. v.. o. 26 (i. 840). 

# Mr. Froude falle into very natural error, in calling him (History of Eng: 
Jand, Am. edit., ix, 334) “the younger Chatillon.” With the exception of a 
brother who died in early youth, he was the oldest of the family; hut his 
quiet and more sluggivh character inolined him to aocept the cardinal’s hat, 
when offered to him by his uncle, the constable; and. rich with the revenues 
of bishoprios and abbeys, he subsequently renounced all his righte ax eldest 
ton to his brother Gaspard. Froude is, however, in good company. Even the 
usually acourate Tytler-Fraser saya of Cardinal Chatillon: “This high-born 
ecclesiuatic was in most things the revere of his elder brother D'Andelot,”* 
Ragland under Edward VI. and Mary, i. 96, 

+ Lodged by Elizabeth in Sion House, not far frum Hampton Court, he was 
accorded more honor than usually fell to the lot of an envoy of royalty. 
Never, saya Florimond de Remond, did the queen meet him but ehe greeted 
him with a kiss, and it became a popular saying that Condé's ambassador was 
a much more important personage than the onvoy of thr King of France, De 
ortu, progresau, ot ruina hereseon (Cologne, 1614), ii, 284 1. vi, ¢. 15). 
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the English monarch in behalf of his persecuted countrymen 
were seconded by Cavaignes, who svon arrived as an envoy from 
Cavaignes was instrneted to ask material aid—oney 
wet the cngagements made with the Duke of Deux-Ponts, 
and ships with their armaments to increase the sinall flotilla of 
privateersinen, which the Protestants had, for the first time, 
sent out trom La Rochelle. Soon after appeared the vice- 
aniral, Chastclier-Ponrtant de Latour, under whose command 
the flotilla had been placed, bearing a letter from the Queen of 
Navarre to her sister of England, in which she was entreated to 
espouse a quarrel that had arisen not from ambition or insub- 
ordination, but from the desire, in the first place, to defend 
religion, and, next, to rescue a king who was being hurried on te 
ruin by treacherons advisers.’ ‘To these reiterated appeals, and 
to the solicitations for aid addressed to them by other refngecs 
from papal violence who had fonnd their way to the chores of 
Gener re Great Britain, the subjects of the queen returned a 
hentvhite uore gracions answer than the queen herself. The 
me. - exiled Huguenot ministers were received with open 
arms by men who regarded them as champions of a common 
Cluistianity,*? and some Protestant noblemen had in a few 























‘The letter of Jeanne to Elizateth. Oct. 15, 1508, 
Serres, iii, 248-201. 
many Englich clergymen with whom the diversity of order in 
public worship ereated no prejudier againat the reformed churches of France 
Of this number was William Whittingham, Dean of Durham, who, when he 
accompanied the Earl of Warwick, upon the occupation of Havte in 1502, ean- 
formed the service of the English garrison to that of the resident Protestants. 
Understanding that some of his countrymen bad male “frivolous” cons- 
‘faints of his action, the Dean justified himself by Saint Augustine's counsel 
Sn xnch matters, and by alleging the disnstrous consequences a different course 
would have produced on the minds of the Freneh Protestants, who, he said, 
‘as they hail conceived evil of the infinity of onr rites and col proceedings 
in religion, wo if they whould have seen us (but in form only. though not in 
rubstance), to nse the same or like ord: in ceremonies which the papiats had 
a little afore observed (against whom they now venture goods and Vody), they 
would to their great grief have suspected our doings aa not sincere, and have 
feared in time the loss of that liberty which after a sort they had purchased 
with the bloodshedding of many thansands" And the denn maintains the 
wisdom at the course puraned, having ‘perceived that it wronght here a 
anarvellous ‘notion of minds between the French and us, and brought 


inverted in Jean de 
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weeks after their arrival raised for their relief, the sum -.con- 
siderable for those days—of one hundred pounds sterling, Not 
only the laity, but even the clergy of the Church of England, 
took a tender pride in ree¢iving the “few servants of God ”-—- 
some three or four thousand—whom Providence had thrown 
upon their shores. They welcomed them to their cities, and 
resented the attempts of Pope and king to secure their extradi- 
tion. Could the Pope, who harbored six thonsand usurers and 
niop see tWenty thousand courtesans in his own city of Rome, 
atsncble call upon the Queen of England to deny the right of 
asylum to “the poor exiles of Flanders and France, 
and other countries, who either lost or left behind them all that 
they had-—goods, lands, and houses—not for adultery, or theft, 
or treason, but for the profession of the Gospel?” “It pleased 
God,” wrote Bishop Jewel, “here to cast them on land: the 
queen of her gracious pity hath granted them harbor. Is it 
become so heinous a thing to show mercy?” “They are our 
brethren,” continued their noble-:minded advocate, “they live 
not idly. If they have houses of us, they pay rent for them. 
They hold not our grounds but by making due recompense. 
They beg not in our streets, nor crave anything at our hands, 
but to breathe our air, and to see our sun. They labor truly, 
they live sparefully. They are good examples of virtue, travail, 














singalur comfort to all ont people.” ‘fhe Bishop of London seems to have 
coneurred in thess views, a well se Cuthbert Vanghan, and probably War- 
xick himscll, Whittingham to Cecil, Newhaven (Havre), Dee. 20. 15 

Paper Office Tt onght to be added that Whittingham, in this ! 

tm fet a preference for the French forms to the English, as * must agreeable 
with God's Word, most approaching to the form the godiy Fathers used, best 
allowed of the learned and godly in these days, and according to the example 
of the best roformed churches,” Denn Whittingham, who had married the 
sister of John Culvin, waa a leader of the Puritan party in the Church of 
England, und the editor and principal translator of the '* Genevan ” version 
of the English Bible. His opponents maintained that he was a man not-in 
holy orders, either according to the Anglican or the Presbyterian rite.” (His- 
tory of the Chureh of England, by G. G. Perry, Ganon of Linvola, New York, 
1879, p. 303) But a commission appointed by the queen to look into tha 
matter, after the dean had becn oxcomminioated by the Archbishop of York, 
reported that William Whittingham was ordained in a better sort than even 
the archbishop himself.” (Histario Origin of the Bible, by Edwin Coup 
Bissell, New York, 1878, p. 57.) 
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faith, and patience. The towns in which they abide are happy, 
for God doth follow them with His blessings.” 

Queen Elizabeth was less decidedly in their favor. Her 
court swarmod with creatures of the Spanish king, who openly 
gloried in the victories of the Guises. The ambas- 
sadors of Charles and Philip strove to the utmost 
to render the Huguenots odions to her mind, and 
to give a falee coloring to the war raging in France. Her 
jealousy of the royal prerogative was appealed to, by the re- 
peated declaration that the Protestants of France were turbu- 
lent men, who, for the slightest occasion and upon the most 
slender suspicion, were ready to have reconrse to arms—enthu- 
siasts, who could not be dissnaded from rash enterprises: secta- 
ries,.who employed their consistories and their organized form 
of ehurch government to levy men, to collect arms, munitions 
of war, and money—rebels, in fine, who could at any moment 
rise within an hour, and surprise his most © “hristian Majesty's 
cities and provinces. The abrogation of religious liberty was, 
therefore, not merely advisable, but absolntely necessary. Eliza- 
beth was reminded, also, of her own intolerant measures toward 
the Roman Catholies of her dominions; and she was assured 
that-her fears of a combined attack on all the Protestants 
were devoid of foundation—that Charles had neither taken up 
arms, nor revoked the edicts of toleration at the desire of any 
other prince, still less because of the instance of any private 
individuals, but of his own free will, in order to secure his 
kingdom.’ These arguments, if they did not convince Eliza- 
beth, gave her a fair exeuse for trying to maintain an appear- 
ance of non-intervention, which the perilous position of Eng- 
land seemed to her to dictate. With the problem of Scotland 
and Mary Stuart yet unsolved—with a very considerable part 
of, the lords and commons of her own kingdom scarcely con- 


Misgivings 
of Queca 
Fateabon, 














144 view of a seditions bull sent into England from Pine Quintas, Bishop 
of Rome, 1569," ove, Works of Bishop Jewel, edited by R. W. Jelf, vii. 263. 
265. 

* Despatch of La Mothe Fénélon, Dec, 5, 1588, detailing the justification of 
Charles, which he had made in an interview with Queen Elizabeth, Corre. 
spondance diplomatique, i. 28-88. 
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cealing their affection for the Romish faith—she deemed it 
hazardous to provoke too far the enmity of Philip the Second, 
her brother-in-law, and a late suitor for her hand. As if any 
better way could be found of warding off from her island the 
assaults of Philip than by rendering efficient aid to Condé and 
Orange! As if England’s dissimulation and refusal to support 
the “Hugnenote” and the “Gueux” in any other than an 
underhand way were likely to retard the sailing of the great 
expedition that was to turn the Pope’s impotent threats against 
the “bastard of England” into fearful realities!’ As if Prot- 
estantism, everywhere menaced, could hope for glorious ene- 
cess in any other path than a bold and combined defence! 
tordome, UDfortunately Elizabeth was fairly launched on a sea 
dealing and of deceitful diplomacy, and not even Cecil could hold 

"her back. She gave La Mothe Feéndélon, the French 
envoy, assurances that would have been most satisfactory 
could he have closed his eyes to the facts that gave these assu- 
rances the lie direct. At one time, with an appearance of sin- 
cerity, she told the Spanish ambassador, it is true, that she could 
not abandon the family of Chatillon, who had long been her 
friends, whilst she saw the Guises, the declared enemies of her 
person and state, in such anthority, both in the council and the 
field; that she could not feel herself secure, especially since a 
member of the French council hed inadvertently dropped the 
hint that, after everything had been settled at home, Charles 
would tum his arms against England. She had rather, con- 
sequently, anticipate than be anticipated.” But to La Mothe 
Fénsion limself ehe maintained unblushingly that, so far from 
helping the French Protestants, “there was nothing in the 
world of which she entertained such horror as of seeing a body 


1 Yet no one could epeak more courageous words than E izabeth in her own 
interest, In December. 1560. she requested the ambacsador of Francia Il, 
“to write to his master frankly what she was about to say. viz.. that she 
monnt to do her best: to defend herself: that she wae not of snch poverty. 
nor no void of the obedience of her subjects, but she tru-teil to be able to do 
this. She gerne of the rnce of Uona, ant therefore onutd not sustein the person 
of a sheep.” Communication with the French Ambassador, December 18, 
1560, State Paper Office. 

* Despatch of La Mothe Fénélon, Deo. 21, 1588, Corresp. dipl., i. 55, 58. 
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rising in rebellion against its head, and that she had no notior 
of associating herself with such a monster.”' And again and 
again she protested that she was not intriguing in France—that 
she had sent the Huguenots no assistance.’ At the same time 
Admiral Winter had been despatched with four or five ships of 
war and a fleet of merchantinen, to carry to La Rochelle, in 
answer to the request of Condé and of the Queen of Navarre, 
100,000 “angelots” and six pieces of cannon and ammani- 
tion.” When the ambassador was commissioned to lay before the 
queen a remonstrance against this flagrant breach of neutrality, 
and to demand an answer, within fifteen days, respecting her 
intentions,‘ Elizabeth, in declaring for peace, had the effronte- 
ry to assert that the assistance in cannon and powder (for she 
denied that any money was left at La Rochelle) was involun- 
tary, not only with her, but even with the admiral himeelf. 
Having dropped into the harbor to obtain the wine and other 
commodities with which his tleet of merchantmen were to be 
freighted, Admiral Winter was approached by the governor of 
the city, who so strongly pressed him to sell or Iend them sone 
pieces of artillery and some powder, which they could not do 
without, that, considering that he, as well as the ships, were in 
their power, he thought it necessary to comply with a part of 
their requests, although it was against his will.’ Sach were the 





+" Qo'elle n'avoit rien en ef grand horreur, ence monde, que de voir ung 
corps s'esmouvoir contre 6a teste, ot qu'elle n'avoit garde de s'adjoindre & ung 
tel monatra.”” Tbid., i. 60. 

* Thid., i, 86-130, 

4 Mem, de Castelnau, liv. vii,o 2; Agrippa d’Aubighs, liv, v..0. 10 (i. 288) ; 
De Thon, iv. (liv. zliv.) 100, Ln Mothe Fénélon's despatoh of Janaary 24, 
1560 (Core, dipl. 1. 158, 154), states the assistance at 6 cannon and furnitare, 
300 bartels of powder, 4,000 balls, and £7,000. 

«Despatch to La Mothe Fénélon, March 8, 1569, and ‘Articles presantes 
& la royne d’ Angleterre par le 8 de la Mothe, ete,” Oorresp. diplom., L 224, 
WyT-241. 

* ““Considérant loy-mesmes et toute In flotte des marchands estre en leur 
pouvoir, il trouva nécesssire pour lay de oondescendre on partie & lours de- 
maandes, combien que ce fit contre aa volonté.” Coppie du messaiga qui a esté 
declairé par ln Majesté de In Royne et son conseil, par parolle de bouche, 
& Lamb, du Roy de France, par Jehan Somer, clers du signet de aa Majoaté 
Je III* jour de mars, 1568, Corresp, diplom., {, 242-251. 
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paltry falsehoods to which Elizabeth's insincere course natorally 
and directly led. La Mothe Fénélon was well aware that Ad- 
miral Winter, besides his public commission, had been fur- 
nished with a secret order, authorizing him to assist La Ro- 
chelle, signed by Elizabeth’s own hand, without which the 
wary old seaman absolutely refused to go, doubtless fearing 
that he might be sacrificed when it suited his mistress’s crooked 
policy. What the order contained was no mystery to the French 
envoy.' Neither party in this solemn farce was deceived, but 
both wanted peace. Catharine would have been even more 
vexed than surprised had Elizabeth confessed the truth, and so 
necessitated a resort to open hostilities.” As the honor of the 
government was satisfied, even by the notoriously false story of 
Winter's compulsion, there was no necessity for pressing the 
question of its veracity to an inconvenient length. 

The cold winter of 1568-1569 passed withont signal events, 
excepting the great mortality among the soldiers of both camps 
from an epidemic diseaso—consoquent npon exposnre to the 
extraordinary severity of the season—and the frnitless siege of 
pritem the city of Sancerre by the Roman Catholics. Five 
wegen and weeks were the troops of Martinengo detained before 

the walls of thia small place, whose convenient prox- 
imity to the upper Loire rendered it valuable to the Iugnenote, 
not only as a means of facilitating the introduction of their 
expected German auxiliaries into central France, but still more 
as a refuge for their allies in the neighboring provinees, The 
bravery of the besieged made them superior to the forces sent 
to dislodge them. They repnlsed, with great loss to their enemies, 
two successive assaults on different parts of the works, and, at 
last, gaining new conrage from the advantages they had obtaineil, 
aseumed the offensive, and forced Martinengo and the captains 
by whom he had been reinforced to retire humiliated from the 


Despatch of Deo, 5, 1568, Corresp. diplom., i. 82, 88. 

Mn hia despatch of March 23, 1369, La Mothe Fénélon admits to Catharine 
his great perplexity us to how he should act, s0 ax neither to show too little 
spirit nor to provoke Elizabeth to such a declaration as would compel the 
king, him master, to declare war at so inopportune a time. Corresp. diplomn., 
i 81, 
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hopeless undertaking.’ Meantime, in not Jess than three im- 
portant cities which the Hngnenots hoped to gain without 
striking a blow, the plans of those who were to have admitted 
the Protestants within the walls failed in the execution; and 
Dieppe, Havre, and Lusignan remained in the power of the 
Roman Catholic party.* 

At the opening of the spring campaign the Prince of Condé 
found his position relatively to his opponents by no means 80 
favorable as at the close of the previons year. His 
me os by disease equalled, his loss by desertion exceeded, 
teem that of the Duke of Aujou; for it was impossible for 
troops sorving at their own expense, however zealous they might 
be for the common cause, to be kept together, especially during 
season of inaction, co easily as the forces paid out of the royal 
treasury. Besides this, the Duke of Anjon had received con- 
siderable reinforcements, Two thousand two hundred German 
reiters, under the Rhinegrave and Bassompierre, had arrived 
in his camp. They were the first division of a force of 
five thousand six hundred men who had crossed the Rhine, 
near the end of December, under Philibert, Marquis of Baden, 
and others. The young Count de Tende brought three thou- 
sand foot soldiers from Provence and Dauphiny, and smaller 
bodies came in from other parts of France.’ Condé, on the 
contrary, had received scarcely any accessions to his troops. 
The “ viscounts,” whose arrival had turned the scale at the con- 
clusion of the last war, lingered in Guyenne, with an army of si 
thousand foot soldiers and 2 well-appointed cavalry force, prefer- 
ring to protect the Protestant territories about Montauban and 
Castres, and to ravage the lands of their enemies, as far as to the 
gates of Toulouse, rather than leave their homes unprotected and 
join Condé. A dispute respecting precedence had not been with- 
out some infinence in causing the delay, and M. de Piles, who had 
been twice sent to urge them forward, had only succeeded in 


Growing 














1 Jean do Berres, ili. 807, 808; De Thou, iv. (liv. xlv.) 109,170; Castel- 
nan, liv. vii., ©. 3. 

* Do Thou, iv. 171, 172; Oasteluan, ubi supra, 

* Jean do Serres, ii, v2, 309; Du Thou, iv. 161; Agrippa d'Aubigné, 
L377. 
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bringing a corps of one thonsand two hundred arquebusiers and 
two hundred horse.' Tt was now expected, however, that real- 
izing the vital importance of opposing to Anjou a powerful Prot- 
estant army, the viscounts would abandon their short-sighted 
policy ; and it was the intention of Condé and Coligny, after 
effecting a junction, to march with the combined armies to meet 
the Duke of Denx-Ponts. Anticipating this plan, the court had 
despatched the Dukes of Aumale and of Nemours to guard the 
entrance into France from the side of Germany. There seemed 
to be danger that the precantion would prove ineffectual throngh 
the jealousy existing between the two leaders; but this danger 
Catharine attempted to avert by removing the royal court to 
Metz, where she could exert her personal infinence in reconciling 
the ambitions rivals.’ In order to prevent the threatened union 
of Condé and the viscounts, the Duke of Anjou now left his 
winter quarters upon the Loire and moved southward. On the 
other hand, the Prince of Condé left Niort, and, pursuing a 
course nearly parallel, passed through St. Jean d’Angely to 
Saintes, thence diverging to Cognac, on the Charente." 

The Charente, although by no means one of the largest rivers 
of France, well deserves to be called one of the most eapricions. 
mrearm FOr about a quarter of its length it runs in a north- 
Berorite westerly direction, At Civray it abruptly turns south- 

ward and flows in a meandering course as far as An- 
gouléme, receiving on tho way the waters of the Tardoudre 
(Tardoire), and with it almost completely inclosing a consider- 
able tract of land. At Angouléme, the old whim regaining 


" De Thon, ie iv. iy 174, 175. 

* The Earl of Leicester gives Charles a more direct part in the war. “The 
king bathe bene these two monethes about Mets in Lorrayne, to empenche 
the entry of the Duke of Biponnte, who ia nev forward by the common assent 
of all the princes Protestants in Germany. with twelve thousand horsemen, 
and twenty-five thousand footemen, to assiste the Protestants in Frauce, and 
to make some final end of their garboyles” Letter to Randolph, ainbasudar 
to the Emperor of Muscovy, May 1, 1509, Wright, Queen Elizabeth, i 3 
‘The facilities, even for diplomatic correspondence, with no distant a country 
as Mnacovy, were very scanty. Leicester's deapatoh is accordingly an inter- 
eating raumé of tho chief eventa that had ooourred in Western Europe during 
the pact sixty days 

4 Agrippa d’Aubigné, 1. 277; De Thon, tv, 173, eto, 
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supremacy, the Charente again bends suddenly westward, and 
finally crupties into the ocean below Rochefort, through @ nar- 
row arm of the sea known asthe Pertuis d’Antioche. The tract 
of country included between the river and the shores of the 
Bay of Biscay, comprising « large part of the provinees of Annis 
and Saintonge, was in the undisputed possession of the IIngue- 
nots. They held the right bank of the river, and controlled the 
bridges, Here they intended to await the arrival of the vis- 
counts. Jarnae, an important town on this side, a few miles 
above Cognac, Admiral Coligny with the advance guard of the 
prince’s army had wrested from the enemy. They had also re- 
covered Chateauneuf, a small place situated higher up, and 
midway between Jarnac and Angouléme. 

In pursuance of his plan, the Duke of Anjon, after crossing 
the Charente near Ruffee, had moved around to the south side, 
determined to prevent the junction of the two Iluguenot armies. 
Once more Chateauneuf fell into his hands; but the garrison, 
after retreating to the opposite bank, had destroyed the bridge 
behind them. This bridge the Roman Catholics set themselves 
at once to repair. At the same time they began the construe- 
tion of a bridge of boats in the immediate vicinity. While 
these constructions were pushed forward with great vigor, the 
royal army marched down as far as Cognac and made a feint of 
attack, but retired after drawing from the walls a furious can- 
nonade. It waa now that prudence demanded that the Protes- 
tant army should withdraw from its advanced position with only 
the Charente between its vanguard and the far superior forces 
of the enemy. This was the advice of Coligny and of others in 
the council of war. But Condé prevented its prompt execution, 
exclaiming: “God forbid that it should ever be said that a 
Bourbon fled before his enemies! ”' 

The bridges being now practicable, almost the whole army of 
Anjou was thrown across the Charente under cover of the dark- 





1“ Ja Dien ne plaise qu'on die jamuis que Bourbon ait fayt devant ses en- 
nemia” Lestoile, 21. It is probably to this clreumatance that the Earl of 
Leloester alludea, when he says that ‘* tho Prince of Condé, throngh his over- 
muche hardines and little regard to follow the Admirall’s advise had his arme 
broken with  courrire shotte," ete, Wright, Queen Elizabeth, |, 818, 314. 
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ness, during the night of the twelfth and thirteenth of March, 
only a small force remaining on the left bank to protect 
Chiteaunenf and the passage. So skilfully was this movement 
effected that it escaped the observation even of those divisions 
of the Protestant army that were close to the point of crossing. 
‘When at length the admiral was advised that the enemy were in 
force on the northern bank, he at once issued the order to fall 
back toward Condé and the main body of the Ilugnenots. Un- 
fortunately, the divisions of Coligny’s command were scattered ; 
come had been discontented with the posts assigned them, and 
had on their own responsibility exchanged them for others that 
better guited their fancy. The very command to concentrate 
was obeyed with little promptness, and the afternoon was more 
than half spent before Coligny, and D'Andelot, who was with 
him, could begin the retreat. Never was dilatoriness more jll- 
timed. The handful of men with the admiral, near the abbey 
satneson NG hamlet of Bassae, fought with desperation, but 
Beige!” could not ward off the euperior numbers of the enemy. 

La Noue, in command of the extreme rear, with great 
courage drove back the foremost of the Roman Catholice, but 
was soon overpowered and taken prisoner. His men were 
thrown in disorder upon D’Andelot, who, by an almost super- 
human effort, not only sustained the shock, but retook and for 
a short time held the abbey. D’Andelot was, however, in turn 
forced to yield the ground. 

‘Meantime Coligny had called upon Condé for assistance, and 
the prince, leaving his infantry to follow, had hurried back with 
the few horse that were within reach, and now took position on 
the left. But it was impossible for so unequal a struggle to 
continue long. The Hnguenots were outflanked and almost en- 
closed between their adversaries and the Charente. It was a 
time for desperate and heroic venture. Coligny’s forces had 
lost the ground which they had been contesting inch by inch 
about a raised causeway. 

Condé himself had but three hundred knights. One of his 
arms he carried in sling, because of @ recent injury. To 
render his condition yet more deplorable, his thigh had jnet 
been broken, a8 he rode up, by a kick from the unmanageable 
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horse of his brother-in-law, La Rochefoncauld. The prince was 
no coward. Turning to his little company of followers, he ex- 
claimed: “My friends, true noblesse of France, here is the 
opportunity we Lave long wished for in vain! Our God is the 
God of Battles. He loves to be a0 called. He always declares 
ilimeelf for the right, and never fails to succor those who serve 
Lin. He will infallibly protect us, if, after having taken up 
arms for the liberty of our contciences, we put all our hope in 
Him. Come and let us complete what the first charges have 
begun; and remember in what a state Louis of Bourbon entered 
into the combat for Christ and for his native land!” Thus 
having spoken, he bent forward, and, at the head of his devoted 
band, and under an ensign bearing for device the figure of the 
Romsn hero Marcus Curtius and the singularly appropriate 
motto, “Donx le peril pour Christ et le Pays,” he dashed upon 
a hostile battalion eight hundred strong.’ 

The conflict was, in the judgment of that scarred old Hugue- 
not warrior, Agrippa d’Aubigné, the sharpest and most obstinate 
in all the civil wars." At last Condé’s horse was killed under 
him, and the prince was unable to extricate himself. .The day” 
was evidently lost, and Cundé, calling two of the enemies’ 
knights with whom he was acquainted, and the life of one of 
whom he had on a former occasion saved, raised his visor, made 
himself known, and surrendered. His captors pledged him 
their word that his life should be spared, and respectfully en- 
deavored to raise him from the ground. Just at that moment 
another horseman rode up. It was Montesquiou, captain of 
Anjou’s gnards, who caine directly from his master, and was 
charged—so it was said—with a secret commission. He drew 
fea pistol as he approached, and, without ii inquiring into 
Fitin fiece the terms of the capture, sliot Condé in the back, 
. The shot penetrated between the joints of hie armor, 
and caused almost instantaneous death. 








"Agrippa a’Aubigné, Hist. univ., liv. v., 0. 8 (1. 280); De Thou, iv. 175. 

*D'Aubigné, wei supra, A Huguenot patriarch, named Ln Vergne, was 
noticel by Agrippa himself fighting in the midst of twenty-five of his nephews 
and kinemen. lead bodies of the old man and of fifteen of his followers 
fell almost on a single heap, and nearly all the survivors were taken prisoners 
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So perished a prince even more illustrious for his courage 
and intrepidity than for his exalted rank—a prinee who had 
conscientiously espoused the reformed faith, and had felt him- 
velf constrained by his duty to his God and to his fellow- 
holievers to asaort the rights of the oppressed Huguenots against 
illegal persecution. “Our consolation,” wrote Jeanne d’Albret a 
few weeks later, “is that he died on the true bed of honor, bath 
for body and soul, for the service of hie God and his king, and 
the quiet of his fatherland.” So magnanimous a hero could 
not be insensible to the invasion of his claims as the represen- 
tative of the family next in the succession to the Valois; but 
I cannot agree with those who believe that, in his assumption of 
anne in three successive wars, he was inilnenced solely, or even 
principally, by eelfish or ambitions motives. His devotion to 
the cause which he lad esponsed was sincere and whole-souled. 
If his love of pleasure was a serious blot upon his character, let 
charity at least reflect npon the fearful corruption of the court 
in which he had been living from his childhood, and remem- 
ber that if Condé yielded too’ readily to its fascinations, and 
fell into shameful: excesses, he yet bore with meekness the 
pointed remonstrances of faithful frionds, and in the end shook 
off the ebsins with which his enemics had endeavored to bind 
him fast." As a soldier, no one could surpass Condé for bra- 





' Jeanne d’Albret to Marie de Claver, April. 1569, Rochambeau, Lettros 
@’antoine de Bourbon et de Jehanne d’Albret (Paria, 1877), 207, 

+1 regret to say that the current representations as to the termination of 
Condé’s dishonorable attachment to Tanbeau de Limuell ara proved by contem- 
porary documents to be erroneous, The tears and remonstrances of his wife 
Eléonore de Roye (aee ante, chapter xiv.)may have had some temporary effect, 
Bat an anonymous letter among the Simancna MSS., written March 15, 1505 
(and consequently more than six mouths after E:lconore’s death. which ocourred 
July 28, 1504), portrays him es “ hora pid che mai passionato per la si Limo- 
Yi." Duc d’Aumale. Pidoes justif., i, 552, Just as Calvin (letter of Septem- 
ber 17, 1508, Bonnet, Lettres frang., ii. 588) had rebuked the prince with his 
customary frankness, warning him respecting hie conduct, and saying that 
“Jes bonnes gens en seront offenstz, les malins en feront lene rise,” 80 now 
Coligny and the Huguenot gentlemen of his suite united with the Protestant 
minjetere in begging him to renounce his present course of life, and contract 
axecond honorable marriage. The latter held up to him ‘il pericolo et 
infamia propria, et il acandalo commune a tutta la relligione per essorne lui 
apo; the former threstened to leave him. I have seen no injarious reports 
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very.’ If his abilities as a general were not of the very first 
order, he had at Teast the good sense to adopt the plans of Gas. 
pard de Coligny, the true hero of the firstthreecivil wars. The 
relations between these two men were well deserving of admira- 
tion. On the part of Condé there was an entire absence of jeal- 
ousy of the resplendent abilities and well-earned reputation of 
the admiral. On the part of Coligny there was an equal free- 
dom from desire to supplant the prince either in the esteem of 
his followers or in military rank. Coligny was inflexible in his 
determination to accept no honors or distinctions that might 
appear to prejudice the respect due by a Chatillon to a prince 
of royal bluod.? 

The Prince of Condé was, unfortunately, not the only Hu- 
guenot leader murdered in cold blood at the battle of Jarnac. 
Chastelicr-Pourtaut de Latowr, who, having lately brought his 
flotilla back in safety to La Rochelle, had hastened to take the 
ficld with the Protestants, was recognized after his capture as 
the same nobleman who, five years before, had killed the Si 
de Charry at Paris, and was killed in revenge by some of 
Charry’s friends. Robert Stuart, the brave leader descended 
from the royal house of Scotland, who was said to have slain 
Constable Montmorency in the battle of St. Denis, was assas- 
sinated after he had been talking with the Dake of Anjou, 
within hearing and almost in sight of the duke, by one of the 
constable’s adherents.” 

These flagrant violations of good faith incurred severe ani- 











affecting Condé's morals after his marriage, November 8, 1565. to Francoise 
Marie Orleans Longueville. Due d’Aumale, Princes de Condé, i, 264-278, 

1 Long the idol of the Huguenote, both of high or of low degree, he enjoyed 
‘a popularity perpetuated in a spirited song ** La Chanson dit Petit Homme”), 
current so far back as the close of the firrt war, 1563, the refrain of which. 
alluding to the prince's diminutive wtature. is: ** Dieu gard’ de mel fe Petit 
Honwne! Chwnsonnier Huguenot. 254. cte. 

? The author of the Vie de Col,gny |Gologne. 1688) gives more than onc 
instance of a deference on the part of. the subject of his biography which may 
seem to the render excessive. but which alone could satisfy the chivalrous 
feeling of the layul knight of the sixteenth century. 

1 Brantéme (Hommes illustres, (Envres, viii. 163, 164) relates that Flonorat 
de Savoie, Count of Villars, begred the Duke of Anjon to have Stuart given 
over to him, and, having gained his request, murdered him, 
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madversion. A letter is extant, written by young Prince Henry 
of Navarre, or in his name, to Henry of Anjou, on 
Navarrere the twelfth of July, 1569, about four months after the 
trumetne battle of Jarnac. He begins by answering the asper- 
sions cast upon his mother and himself, aud by assert- 
ing that, if his age (which, however, is not much less than that 
of Anjou) disqualifies him from passing a judgment upon the 
present state of affairs, he has lived long enough to recognize 
the instigators of the new troubles as the enemies of the public 
weal. It is not Henry of Navarre, whose honors and dignities 
are all dependent npon the preservation of France, who seeks 
the ruin of the kingdom ; but, rather, they seek its ruin who, 
in their cagerness to nsurp the crown, have gone the length of 
making genealogical scarches to prove their possession of a title 
anperior to that of tho Valois, “and have learned how to sell 
tho blood of the house of Franee against itself,' constraining 
the hing, as it were, to make use of his left arm to cut off his 
right, 60 9 wnore casily to wrest his sceptre from him after- 
ward.” In reply to the statement of Anjou that Stuart alone 
was killed in cold blood, Henry of Navarre affirms that he can 
enumerate many others.’ “ But I shall content myself with 
merely reminding yon of the manner in which the late Prince 
of Condé was treated, inasmuch as it touches you, Sir, and 
because it is 9 matter well known and free of doubt. For his 
death has left to posterity an example of as noted treachery, 
bad faith and cruelty as was ever shown, seeing that those, Sir, 
who murdered him could not be deterred from the perpetration 
of so wicked an act by the respect they owed to the greatness 
of your blood, to which he had the honor of being so nearly 





1 “Qui par artifices merveilleusement subtils ont bien sceu vandre le sang 
de tn maison de France contre soy-mesmes.” 

2 The Earl of Leicester wrote to Randolph: “Robert Stuart, Chastellier, 
and certaine other worthy gentlemen, to tho number of six, wero lykewiso 
taken nnd slayne, as the Frenche teurme it, de sang froid." Wright, Queen 
Elizabeth, i ii14. See also Cardinal Chitillon’s letter ta the Elector Pala- 
tine, June 10, 1569, in which the writer denlares significantly of Con 
murder by Montenqnion, "oa qu'il n'exat ond entreprendre gana on avoir 
commandement des plus grands." Kluckholn, Briefe Friedrich des From. 
men, ii, 386. 

Vou, T.—20 
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related, and that they dealt with him as they would have done 
with the most miserable soldier of the whole army.”’ 

The Huguenot luss in the battle of Jarnac was surprisingly 
amall in the number of men killed. It is probable that, includ- 
ing prisoners, they lost about four hundred men, or about twice 
as many as the Roman Catholics.” But the lose was in effect 
much more considerable. The dead and the prisoners were the 
flower of the French nobility. Among those that had fallen 
into the enemy's lands were the bastard son of Antuine of 
Navarre, Frangois de la Nous, Sonbiee, La Loue, and others of 
nearly equal distinction, Of infantry the Huguenot army lost 
hut few men, as the regiments, with the exception of that of 
Pluviaut, did not enter the engagement at all. . Coming up too 
late, and finding themselves in danger of falling into the hands 
of the enemy's victorious cavalry, they evacuated Jarnac, crossed 
to the left bank of the Charente, and, after breaking down the 
bridge, retreated leisurely toward Cognac. Admiral Coligny, 
meantime, upon whom the command in chief now devolved, 
diverged to the right, and condueted the cavalry in safety to 
Saintes, The Roman Catholic army, apparently satisfied with 
the success it had gained, made no attempt at pursuit. 

The Duke of Anjou entered Jarnac in triumph. With him 
was brought the corpse of the Prince of Condé, tied to an ass'= 
back, to be afterward exposed by a pillar of the house where 
Anjou lodged—the butt of the sneors and low wit of the sul- 











' Letter of Henry of Navarre to the Duke of Anjou, “‘escript an Camp 
aAvaille le xfit jonr de juillet 1599." Lettres inédites de Henry IV. re- 
concillies par le Prince Anguetin Galitzin (Paria, 1860), 4-11, 

* The Huguenot losa is given by Jean de Serres (iii, 816) at 200 killed and 
40 taken prisoners. Agrippa d'Aubigné states it at 140 gentilhommes (Hist. 
univ., £ 280), The Earl of Leicester's words are: ‘+ In which conflicte wax 
alnyne on both sydes, as we heare, not above foure handred men" (Wright, 
‘Queen lizabeth, i 318, 314). Castelnan speaks of over a hundred Huguenot 
gentlemen slain and an equal number taken prisoners (liv. vii., c. 4). ‘The 
“Advis doané par M' Norrys, ambaseadeur pour la royne d’Angleterre, prins 
de ses lettres, envoyées de Metz, le 18 dAvril" (La Mothe Fénéion, i. 362), 
agrees with Leicester. but is anique in making Anjou's lors greater than that 
af the Huguenots, De Thou makes the Protestanta lose 400. The untrath- 
fal Davila says, “ the Huguenots lost not above seven hundred men, but they 
wore moat of them gentlemen and cavaliers of note." 
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diers.' In the first glow of exultation over a victory, the real 
credit of which belonged to Gaspard de Tavannes,* Anjou con- 
templated erecting a chapel on the apot where Condé fell. The 
better counsels of M. de Carnavalet, however, induced him to 
abandon a design which would have confirmed all the sinister 
rumors respecting his complicity in the assassination." The 
prince’s dend body was given up for interment to the Prince 
of Navarre, and found a resting-place in the ancestral tomb at 
Vendéme.* 

Henry of Anjou was not inclined to suffer his victory to pass 
nenrerin unnoticed, Almost assoon as the smoke of battle had 
bullets cleared away, a careful description of his exploit was 
prepared for cirewlation, and it was no fault of the compiler if 





1 Agrippa d’Aubigné, i. B81. La Fosse and others have preserred one of 
the good Catholic stanzas composed on this occasion : 
‘Van mil cing cent avixante et neuf 
Entre Congnac ot Chéteaunent 
‘Fost apporté sur une finesse 
Le grand ennemi de la masse. 
(Journal d’an euré ligueur, 104.) 

* “On donna 'honnenr de cette défaicte & M. de Tavannes.” Ln Fosso, 104. 

*De Thou, iv. (liv. xlv.) 177 Claude de Sainetes, afterward Bishop of 
Evreux, who, it will be remembered. figured at the colloquy of Poissy, is 
credited with the auggestion of the chapel. 

4 ‘The principal nuthorities consulted for the battle of Jarnae, or of Bassas, 
18 it ia also frequently called, from the abbey near which it rged, are: Jean 
de Sorres, iii. 309-315 ; De Thon, iv, (liv. xlv.) 178-176 ; Castelnau, liv, vil, 
0.4; Ag @Anbigné, i. 278-281; Le vray discours de la bataille dounée par 
mousient le 13. jour de Mare, 1569, entre Chasteauncut et Jarnac. etc.. avec 
privilege (Cimber et Danjon, Archives curienses, vi 365, ete.); Discoars de la. 
bataille dounée par Monveignenr, Duc d’Anjou et de Bourbonnoys, . . 
contre les rebelles . . . entre la ville d'Angoulewme et Jarag, pris d'une 
maigou nommée Vibrac appartenant 3 In Dame de Meaidrea; an inaceurate 
official uecuunt. drawn up at Metz by Noufville on the first reception of the 
news. onl sent by the Spanish ambassdor, Alava, to Philip TI. ; Ta Mothe 
Fénélon, Corr. dip, vii 3-11; Davila, bk. iv.; the “ Relation originale” in 
Documenta indidits tiréa des coll. MSS. de la bibliothique royale (Tr. gov.). 
iv 483, ete, Compare the excellent narratives of the Duc d’Aumale and 
Prof. Soldan. The Bulletin de le Soc. de hist.da prot. fr..i. (1853) 429, gives 
‘a representation af a monument, in the form of an obelisk, abont eleven feet 
im height, erected by the Department of the Charente, in 1818, on the spot 
where Condé fell. A somewhat similar monument, raised in 1770 by the 
Count de Jarnac. waa destroyed during the first French revolution. 
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the account he gave was not sufficiently flattering to the yonng 

. prince's vanity. Condé’s body had not been four days in the 
hands of the Roman Catholics, before Anjou wrote to his 
brother, the King of France, announcing the fact that he had 
already despatched messengers with the precious document to 
the Pope and the Duke of Florence, to the Dukes of Savoy. 
Ferrara, Parma, and Urbino, to the Republic of Venive and the 
Duke of Mantua, and to Philip of Spain; while copies were 

_alsaunder way, intended for the French ambassadors in England 
and Switzerland, for the Parliaments of Paria, Bordeaus, and 
Tonlonse, the-* prevot des marchands,” and the “ échevins” of 
the capital, and others.’ 

The exagverated bulletins of the Duke of Anjon were received 
with great demonstratigns of joy by all the Roman Catholic 
allies of France. Pope is the Fifth in particular sent war 
congratulations to the “Most Qhristian King” and to Catharine 

de’ Medici. But he Was very careful to couple his 
‘The Pope's : . 
Benue expressions of thanks with an earnest rocommenda- 

tion to pursue the work so auSpicionsly begun, even to 
the extermination of the detested heretieg «The more kindly 
God has dealt with you and us,” he promptly texte to Charles, 
“the more vigorously and diligently must you malt 
present victory to pursne and destroy the rcumants of thaenemy, 
and wholly tear up, not only the roots of an evil so gre¥ and 
which had gathered to itself euch strength, but even the WY 
fibres of the roots. Unless they be thoroughly extirpated, t) 
will again sprout and grow up (as we have so often heretofore 
seen happen), where your Majesty least expects it.” Pius pledged 
his word that Charles would succeed in his undertaking, “if no 4 
respect for men or for human considerations should be powerful 
enongh to induce him to spare God's enemies, who had spared‘ 
neither God nor him.” “Tn no other way,” he added, “wil = \o 4 
you be able to appease God, than by avenging the injuries done 
to God with the utmost severity, by the merited punishment 
of most accursed men.” And he set as a warning before tho 


















‘ Anjou to Charles IX., Murch 17, 1569, Duo d’Aumale, Les Princes de 4 
Condé. ii, 899, if 
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eyes of the French monarch the example of King Saul, who, 
when commanded by God, through Sanmel the Prophet, so to 
suite the Amalekites, an infidel people, that none should escape, 
neither man nor woman, neither infant nor suckling, ‘incurred 
the anger and rejection of the Alnighty by sparing Agag and 
the best of the spoil, instead of utterly destroying them.’ 

Two weeks later the pontiff received the mwelcome tidings 
that some of the Huguenot prisoners taken in the battle of 
Jarnac had been spared. La Noue, Soubise, and other gentle- 
men had setually been left alive, and were likely to escape with- 
‘ont paying the forfeit due to their crimes. At this dreadful 
intelligence the righteous indignation of Pius was kindled. On, 
one and the same day (the thirteenth of April) he wrote long 
letters to Catharine, to Anjou, to the Cardinal of Lorraine, to 
the Cardinal of Bourbon, as well as to Charles himself.’ Of all 
these letters the tenor was identical. Such slackness to execute 
vengeance would certainly provoke God’s patience to anger; 
the king must visit condign punishment upon the enemies of 
God and the rebels against his own authority. To the victor 
of Jarnac he was specially urgent, eupplicating him to coun- 
teract any leanings that might be shown to an impious mercy. 
“ Your brother’s rebels have disturbed the public tranquillity of 
the realm. They have, so far as in them lay, subverted the 
Catholic religion, have burned churches, have most cruelly elain 
the priests of Almighty God, have committed numbcrless other 
crimes; consequently they deserve to receive thosc extreme 
penalties (ewpplicia) that are ordained by the laws. Aud if any 
of their number shall attempt, through the intercession of your 
nobles with the king your brother, to escape the penalties they 
deserve, it ie your duty, in view of your piety to God and zed 
for the divine honor, to reject the prayers of all that intercede 
for them, and to show yourself equally inexorable to all.”* 

Was it in consequence of the known desire of the occupant 
of the Iloly See that the policy of the French courts of justice 


1 Apontolicarnm Pi Quinti, P. M., Epistolaram libri quinque, Antverpis, 
1640, 132. 

* Pit Quinti Bpist, 157-166, 

* Toid., 160, 161. 
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became more and more sanguinary ? We can scarcely doubt that 
sed esteraiaat the Pope's injunctions had much to do with these in- 
Hvaclon af” creasing severities. Beginning in March, 1569, the 
aut of Bee Parliament of Bordeaux issued a series of decrees 
a condemning a crowd of Protestants to death. The 
names that appear upon the records within the compass of one 
year number not less than twelve hundred and seventeen. The 
victims were taken ont of all grades of society—from noblemen, 
military men, judges, priests and monks, down to humble 
mechanies and laborers. The lists made ont by their enemies 
prove at least one fact which the Hugnenota had long main- 
tained: that they counted in their ranks representatives of the 
first families of the country, as well as of every other class of 
the population. Happily sentence was pronounced generally 
upon the absent, and the barbarous punishment of behending, 
quartering, and exposing to the popular gaze, remained unexe- 
ented. But the incidental penalty of the confiscation of the 
property of repnted Huguenote, which, so far from being a 
mere formal threat, was in fact the principal object contempla- 
ted by the prosecution, proved to be sober reality, and the goods 
of the banished Protestants afforded rich plunder to the in- 
formers." 

Upon Elizabeth of England the first effect of the reported 
victory at Jarnac was clearly marked. Her favorite, the Earl 
ee of Leicester, assured the French ambassador that,-al- 
Seto though the queen waa sorry to eee those professing 

a her religion maltreated, yet, as queon, she would arm 
in behalf of Charles when fighting against his own subjecte.* 
Her own declarations, however, were not 0 atrong, or perhaps, 
after a little reflection, she took a more hopeful view of the 
fortunes of the Huguenots. For, although she exhibited cu- 
riosity to hear the “true” account, which a special inessenger 
“from Charles the Ninth waa comuissioned to bring her, and re- 
ceived the tidings in a manner satisfactory to the French am- 





" Boscheron dex Portes, Hirt. du Parlement de Bordeanx (Rordenux, 1877), 
i, B14, 216, Ae the Huguenots were condemned, not for heresy. but for re- 
bellion, sacrilege, eto,, the learned author finds no mention of fagot and flame, 

* La Mothe Fén¢lon, i, 288-204. 
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bassador, she would not rejoice at the death of Condé, whom 
she held to be a very good and faithful servant of his Majosty’s 
crown, and deplored a war which, whether victory inclined to 
one side or the other, must lead to the diminution of Charles's 
best forces and the ruin of his noblesse.’ 

In point of fact, however, the defeat which the royalists had 
flattered themselves would terminate the war, and over which 
they had sung Te Deums, weakened the Huguenots very little.* 
The Queen of Navarre, on hearing the intelligence, 
hurried to Cognac, where she presented herself to the 
army, and reminded the brave men who heard her 
voice that, although the Prince of Condé, their late leader, 
was dead, the good’ cause was not dead; and that the cour- 
age of such. good men ought never to fail. God had pro- 
vided, and ever would provide, fresh instruments to up- 
hold His own chosen work. Her brief address restored the 
flagging spirits of the fugitives. When she returned to La 
Rochelle, to device new means of supplying the necessitics 
of the army, she left behind her men resolved to retrieve 
their recent losses. They did not wait long for an opportunity. 
‘The Roman Catholics, advancing, laid siege to Cognae, confi: 
dent of easy success. But the garrison, which included seven 
thonsand infantry newly levied, received them with determina- 
tion. Sallies were frequent and bloody, and when, at last, the 
siege was raised, the army of Anjou had sacrificed nearly as 
many inen before the walls of » small provincial city as the 
Huguenots had lost on the much vaunted field of Jarnae.* 

The events of the next two or three months certainly ex- 
hibited no diminution in the power or in the spirit of the 


* Despatch of April 12, 1569, ibid., i. $08. 

* It is evident that the renulta of the battle were designadly exaggerated 
by the Romau Catholics at the time. and have been overrated ever sinve. 
Agrippa d’ Aubigné alleges that. out of 124 cornets of cavalry in the Hugue- 
not army, only fifteen were engaged; und that of over 30) ensigna of in- 
fautry, burely «i2—thoso under Pluviout—came within a league of the battle- 
field. Hint. univ., ubi supra, 

3 Jean de Serres, iii, 317,218; De Thon, iv. (liv. xlv.) 178,178. De Thon 
reckons the losses of the Roman Cutholica before Cognac at more than 300 
men, 
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Linguenots. St. Jean d’Angely, into which Count Montgomery 
auc iaala had thrown himself, defied the entire army of An- 
sneer jou, and the siege was abandoned. Angouléme, an 

* equally tempting morsel, he tried to obtain, but 
failed. At Mucidan, a town somewhat to the southwest of 
Périgueux, he was more successful. But he effected its capture 
at the expense of the life of Brissac, one of his bravest officers 
—a loss which he attempted to avenge by murdering the garri- 
son, after it had surrendered on condition that life and property 
should be spared.' Within a month or two after the battle of 
darnac the Protestants at La Rochelle wrote, for Queen Eliza- 
beth’s information, that they were more powerful than ever, 
that Piles had brought them 4,000 reeruits, that D’Andelot 
was soon to bring the viseounts with a large foree.* 

But the course of that indefatigable warrior was now run. 
D’Andelot’s excessive labors and constant exposure had brought 
on a fever to which his life soon succumbed. There were not 
wanting those, it is true, who ascribed his sudden death, like 
most of the deaths of important personages in the latter part of 
pean oe this century, to poison; and EHugnenoc and loyal 
Wand. pamphieteers alike laid the crime at the door of 
Catharine de’ Medici.* But there is no sufficient evidence to 








+ Do Thou, iv. 180, 181; Agrippa d’Anbigné, i. 282; J. de Serres, iii. $18, 
319. 

7 La Mothe Féndlon, i, 807, And now, to the insulting guatrain already 
quoted & propos of Condé’s death, the Huguenot soldiers of Angoumois ro- 
plied in rough verses of their own: 

Le Prince de Condé 

In ét6 tnd; 

‘Maia Monsieur |'Amiral 

Bat encore i cheval, 

‘Aveo La Rochefousauld 

Pour achever tons ces Papaux. 

Y. Bujeand, Obronique protestente de I'Angoumois, 40, 

+ Discoura merveilleux de la vie de Cutherine de Medicis (Cologne, 1688), 
645, See the atrocious letter to Catharine, which the queen found upon her 
bed, Noy, 8, 1575, and which purports to have been written from Lausanne. 
In the copy published by Le Laboureur (ii, 425-429). it is signed ** Grand 
Champ ;” in that which the editor of Claude Haton gives in an appendix (p. 
1111-1116) the mame is ‘‘ Emilie Dardani” The date is doubtful. Le Labou- 
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substantiate the’ acensation, and we must not unnecessarily 
ascribe this base act to a woman already responsible for toa 
many undeniable crimes.’ The death of so gallant and true- 
hearted a nobleman, a faithful and unilinching friend of the 
Reformation from the time when it first began to spread exten- 
sively among the higher classes of the French population, and 
who had amply atoned for a momentary act of weakness, in the 
time of Ienry the Second, by an uncompromising profession 
of his religion on every oceasion during the reigns of that mon- 
arch’s two sons, was deeply felt by his comrades in arms. As 
“eolonel-general of the French infantry,” he had ocenpied the 
first rank in this branch of the service,” and his experience 
was as highly prized as his impetuons valor upon the field of 
battle. The brilliancy of his exeeutive abilities seemed to all 
beholders indispensable to complement the more calm and de- 
liberative temperament of his elder brother. It was natural, 
therefore, that the admiral, while pouring out his private grief 
for one who had been so dear to him, in a touching letter to 
D’Andelot’s children,’ should experience as deep a sorrow for 





rour is apparently more correct in giving it as ‘‘lo troisiime mois de tn qua- 
tridme année aprés In trahison” (St. Bartholomew's Day). 

' ‘The Vio de Coligny (Cologne, 143t), p. s0u, G1. nays nothing to indicate 
that the autuor regarded D'Audelot’s death as other than uaiural. But Hot- 
man’s Gasparis Colinii Vita (1575). p. 75, mentions the suspicion, and considera 
it confirmed by the saying attributed to Birague, afterward chancellor, that 
tbe war would never be werminated by armsalone, but that it might be 
brought to u close very easily by cvoks.” Cardinal Chatillon, in a letter to the 
Elector Palatine, June 10, 1500, allules to brother's having died uf poison 
ago well-ascertuined fact, “ comme il est apparent tant par l'anatome,” ete, 
Kluckhola, Briefe Frederick dea Frommen, fi, 336. 

¥ Since the outbreak of the presont war. the court had undertaken to 
deprive D'Andelot of his rank, and had divided hin dution between Brissme and 
Surozzi. Brisme had been killed, wud Strozzi was uow recoguizud by the court 
an oolonel-general, 

' The letter written from Saintes, May 18, 1560, isinsortod in Gaspar'e Colinti 
Vita (1573) pp. 75-78, the author remarking, ‘quam ipslus manum. acque 
ebfrographum pre manibus jam habeo.” ‘The powseasion of xo many family 
ananusoripte on the part of the anonymous writer of this valuable contempo- 
rary account, is explained by the fact that he was no other than the distin- 
guished Francis Hotman, in whose hands the admiral’s widow. Jaqueline d'En- 
tremont, or Antremont, had placed aN the documents she possessed, entreating 
Lim to undertake the pious task of compiling alife of her husband. In a re- 
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the loss of his wise and efficient co-operation. Ile might be 
pardoned a little despondency as he recalled the prophetic 
words that had dropped from D'Andelot’s lips during a brief 
respite from his burning fever: “ France shall have many woes 
to suffer with you, and then without you; but all will in the 
end fall upon the Spaniard!”' The prospect was not bright. 
Peace was yet far distant. -peace, which Coligny preferred a 
thousand times to his own life, but would not purchase die- 
honorably by the sacrifice of civil liberty and of the right to 
worship his God according to the convictions of his heart and 
conscience. The burden of the defence of the Protestants had 
appeared sufficiently heavy when Condé, a prince of the blood, 
was alive to share it with him. But now, with the entire charge 
of maintaining the party against a powerful and determined 
enemy, who had the advantage of the possession of the person 
of the king, and thn was able to cloak his ambitions designe 
with the pretence of the royal anthority, and deprived of a 
brother whom the army had appropriately surnamed “le cheva- 
ier sans peur,” the task might well appear to demand herculean 
strength, 

Henry of Navarre had, indeed, just been recognized as 
general-in-chief, and he was accompanied by his cousin, Henry 
xewremonn, Of Condé; but Navarre was a boy of little more than 
billy tows fifteen, and his cousin was not much older. Nothing 
Soins.” could for the present be expected from such striplings : 
and the public, ever ready to look upon the comical side of even 
the most serious matters, was not slow in nicknaming them the 
“ admiral’s two pages”? Coligny, however, was not crushed by 
the new responsibility which devolved upon him. No longer 











markable letter which has but lately oome to light, dated January 15, 1579 
(new atyle 1573), after an exordinm full of those classical allusions of which 
the age was so fond. she writes: ‘Ne trouvex “trange, jo yous supplie, si 
fai exsayé de réveiller voste plame pour Inieser ln posi‘rite autant de 
témoignnges de In vertu de feu monseigneur et mari, que nos enmemis la 
‘yeulent désigner,” ete, Bulletin, vi, 29. 

+ «La France anta beauconp de manx aveo vans, ot puls sans vous; maisen 
fin tout tombera snr Espagnol.” Agrippa d’Aubigné, 4, 283, 

© Agrippa d’Aubigné, ubi supra. * 

» Berger de Xivrey, Lettres missives de Henrl IV. (Paris, 1843), . 7. 
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hampered by the anthority of one whose counsels often verged 
on foolhardiness, he soon exhibited his consummate abilities so 
clearly, that even hie enemies were forced to acknowledge that 
they had never given him the credit he deserved. “It was 
soon perceived,” observes an author by no means friendly to 
the Hugnenots, “that the accident (of Condé’s death) had 
happened only in order to reveal in all its splendor the merits 
of the Admiral de Chatillon. The admiral had had during 
his entire life very difficult and complicated matters to unravel, 
and, nevertheless, he had never had any that were not far be- 
Jow his abilities, and in which, consequently, he had no need 
of exerting his full capacity. Thus those qualities that were 
rarest, and that exalted him most above others, remained hid- 
den, through lack of opportunity, and would apparently have 
remained always concealed during the lifetime of the Prince of 
Condé, because the world wonld have attributed to the prince 
all those results to whose accomplishment it could not learn that 
the admiral had contributed more than had the former. But, 
after the battle of Jarnac had permitted the admiral to exhibit 
himself fully on the most famous theatre of Europe, the Cal- 
vinists perceived that they were not so unhappy as they thought, 
since they still had a leader who would prevent them from 
noticing the loss they had experienced, so many singular quali- 
ties had he to repair it.”* 

Wolfgang, Duke of Deux Ponts, had at length entered France, 
and was bringing to the Huguenots their long-expected succor. 
Peake He had seven thousand five hundred reiters from 
bexiimis lower Germany, aix thousand lansquenets from upper 
Gera eax. Germany, and a body of French and Flemish gentle- 

men, under William of Orange and his brother, Mouy, 
Esternay and others, which may have swelled his army to about 





| Histoire de Charles IX, parle sleur Varillas (Cologne, 1686), iL 161, 162. 
Tam glad to embrace thie opportunity of quoting a historian in whose state- 
ments of facta 1 have ax seldom the good fortune to concur as in bis general 
deductions of principles. M. de Thou {iv. 182) remarks in @ sitnilar spirit: 
“1 fit voir & la France (et ees ennemis méme en convinrent) qu'il étoit capabl 
de soutenir Inl seu! tout le parti Protestant dont on croyoit suparavant qu'il 
no soutenoit qu'une partie,” 
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seventeen thousand men in all.' In vain did his cousin, the 
Duke of Lorraine, attempt to dissuade him, offering to reim- 
burse him the one hundred thousand crowns he had already 
spent upon the preparations for the expedition. Even Condé’s 
death did not discourage him. He came, he said, to fight, not 
for the prince, but for “the cause.”* When about entering 
his Most Christian Majesty's dominions, he had published the 
reasons of his coming to assist the Huguenots. In this paper 
he treated as pure calumnies the accusations brought by their 
enemies against Condé, Coligny, and their associates, and proved 
his position by quoting the king's own express declaration, in the 
recent edicts of pacification, “ that he recognized everything they 
had attempted as undertaken by his orders and fur the guod of 
the kingdom.”” The point was certainly well taken, Charles’s 
various declarations were not remarkably consistent. In one, 
Condé was “his faithful servant and subject,” and his acts were 
prompted by the purest of motives. In the next, he and his 
fellow-Euguenots were incorrigible rebels, with whom every 
method of conciliation had signally failed. But Charles did not 
tronble himself to attempt to smooth away these contradictions, 
He is even said to have replied to the envoy whom Deux Ponts 
sent him (April, 1569), demanding the restitution of the Edict 
of January aud the payment of thirty thousand crowns due to 
Prince Casimir, that “ Deux Ponta was too insigniticant a per- 
sonage (¢rop petit compaynon) to undertake to dictate laws to 
im, and that, as fo the money, he would deliberate about dhat 
when the duke had laid down his arms.” * 














Ranke (Civit Wars aud Monarchy), 241 ; the statement of Jean de Serres, 
125, would make the total number a little larger; the accounts of Agrippa 
d Aubigné, i. 285, and De Thou, iv. 185, make it somewhat amaller. 

* adviz, oto, La Mathe Fénélon, i. 863. 

+ Do Thou, iv. 184; Jaan de Serres, iii. 320-223. This was inFebruary. Tt 
was the more natural for Wolfgang to defend his course, as he was himself m 
ancieut ally of the King of Spain. Inthe Papiers d'état du card, do Granvelle, 
ix 567, we have the text of a compact formed Oct. 1, 15155: “ Lettres dle Ser- 
viee aecordées par Ie roi d'Espagne & Wolfgang, comte Pulatia et duc de Deux 
Ponta." According to this document, the duke was bound for throe years to 
obey Philip's samimona, although he refused to pledge himself to do anything 
directly or indirectly against the Augsburg Contession or ita supporters, 

“Jounal d'an curé ligueur (Jehan de la Fosse), 104, 
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‘The secret of this arrogant demesnor is found in the fact that 
the court believed it impossible for the Germans to join Coligny. 
Even so late as the middle of May, when Denx Ponts had 
penetrated to Autun in Burgundy, Charles regarded the attempt 
as well nigh hopeless, The fortunes of the Iugnenots were 
desperate. “There remains for them as their last resort,” he 
wrote to one of his ambassadors, “but the single hope that the 
Duke of Denx Ponts will venture so far as to go to find them 
-where they are. But there is little likelihood that an army of 
strangers, pursued by another of about equal strength—an army 
destitute of cities of its own, without means of passing the 
rivers, favored by no one in my kingdom, dying of hunger, so 
often harassed and put to inconvenience—should be able to 
make so long a journey without being lost and dissipated of 
itself, even had I no forces to combat it.” “The duke,” con- 
tinued the king, “will soon repent of his mad project of enter- 
ing France, and attempting to cross the Loire, where such good 
provision has been made to obstruct him.” * 

Charles had not exaggerated the difficulties of the under- 
taking; but Denx Ponts, under the blessing of Ileaven, sur- 
‘they over. mounted them all. The discord between Aumale 
fatesant and Nemours rendered weak and useless an army that 
females. might, in the hands of a single skilful general, have 
checked or annihilated him.” Mony and his French comredes 
were good guides, The Loire was reached, while Aumale and 
Nemours followed at a respectful distance. Gnerchy, an officer 
lately belonging to Coligny’s army, discovered a ford by which a 
part of the Germans crossed. The main body laid siege to the 
town of La Charité, which was soon reduced (on the twentieth of 
May), the Huguenots thus gaining a bridge and stronghold that 
proved of E great silly for their future parilonas Six days 








¥ Lotter of Charles 1X. to ba Mothe Féntlon, May 14, 1509, Corresp. 
vil. 20, 21. The same incredulity reapecting the possibility of Denx Ponts’s 
enterprise is cxpressed by the ananymoux author of a imemorandum of a 
journey through France, in Documents inédita tiréx dex MSS. de In bibl. 
foyale, iv. 493. It is alluded to in the ‘Remonstrance" of tho Protestant 
Princea presented after the junction of the armies, Jean de Serres, iii. 937, 

* Castelnau, liv. vii, 0 5, 
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after the king had demonstrated the impossibility of the enter- 
prise, Deux Ponts was on the western side of the Loire.' Mean- 
time, Coligny and La Rochefoucanld were advancing to meet 
him with the élite of their army and with all the artillery they 
had. On approaching Limoges on the Vienne, they learned 
that the Germans had crossed the river and were but two 
leagues distant. Coligny at once took horse, and rode to their 
encampment, in order to greet and congratulate their leader. 
He was too late. The genersl, who had conducted an army 
peatnot five hundred miles through a hostile country, was in 
weurbunis the Jast agonies of death, and on the next day (the 
eleventh of June) fell a victim to a fever from which he had for 
some time been suffering. “It is a thing that ought for all time 
to be remarked as a singular and special act of God,” said a bul- 
letin gent by the Queen of Navarre to Queen Elizabeth, “that 
lle permitted this prince to traverse so great an extent of coun- 
try, with a great train of artillery, infantry, and baggage, and in 
full view of a large army; and to pass so inany rivers, and 
through so many difficult and dangerous places, of such kind 
that it is not in the memory of man that an army has passed 
through any similar ones, and by which a single wagon cuuld 
not be driven without great trouble, so that it appears a dream 
to those who have not seen it; and that being out of danger, 
and having arrived at the place where he longed to be, in order 
to assist the churches of this realm, God should have been 
pleased, that very day, to take him to Himself; and, what is 
more, that his death should have produced no change or com- 
motion in his army.”* 

Duke Wolfgang of Deux Ponts was quietly suceeded in the 
command of the German troops by Count Wolrad of Manafeld, 
A day later the two armies met with lively demonstrations of 
joy. In honor of the alliance thus cemented a medal was struck, 
hearing on the one side the names and portraits of Jeanne and 
Henry of Navarre, and on the other the significant words, “ Paa 





1 De Thou, fv. 185-188 ; Agripps d’Anbigné, i 985; Anqnotil, Esprit de la 
ligne, i, 207. 
* Discourse enyoyé de La Rochelle & la Royne d'Angleterre. Ua Mothe Fé 


nélon, ii, 158, ote, 
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corta, victoria integra, mors honesta” —the triple object of their 
desires.’ 

The combined army, now numbering about twenty-five thou- 
sand men, soon came to blows with the enemy. The Duke of 

‘Anjou, whose forees were somewhat superior in num- 
mis. bers, had approached within a very short distance of 

"™* Coligny, but, unwilling to risk a general engagement, 
had intrenched himself in an advantageous position. A part 
of his army, commanded by Strozzi, lay at La Roche Abeille, 
where it was furionsly assaulted by the Hngnenots. Over four 
hundred royalists were left dead upon the field, and Strozzi 
himself was taken prisoner. The disaster had nearly proved 
still more serious; but a violent rain saved the fugitives by 
extinguishing the lighted matches upon which the infantry 
depended for the discharge of their arquebuses, and by serions- 
ly impeding the pursnit of the cavalry.? 

Although the Duke of Anjou had recently received consider- 
able reinforcements—abont five thousand pontifical troops and 
twelve hundred Florentines, under the command of Sforza, 
Count of Santa Fiore*—it was now determined in a mi 


i De Thon, iv. 188; Lestoile, 22; J. de Serres, iii, 24; Castelnon, liv. v 
2.6. 

‘Castelnau, liv. vii, o. 7; De Thou, iv. 192; Jean do Serres, iil. 827 (who 
states the Roman Catholic loss as higher than given in the text), Brantdme 
wacribes the defeat of Strozzi to the circumstance that the matches of Ars 
troops were put out by the rain, and thut his infantry, unsupported by cavalry, 
was at the merey of Mouy and the Hoguenot troopers. Colonnols fr.. @uvrea, 
ed. Lnlanne, vi. 60. But the * Discours envoyé do 1a Rochelle & la Royne 
Angleterre” (La Mothe Féndélon, ii. 16.) states that the Huguenota would 
have done much greater execution and porhaps put an end to the diapate. 
“+peust été que, tout ce jour J, la pluye fut si extr’me et si grande que noz 
harqnebouziera ne pouvoient plus jouer.” La Roche Abeille, or La Roche 
TAbeille, is a hamlet seventeen miles south of Limoges. 

* According to J. A. Gabutine, the biographer of Pius ¥. (esc. 120, p. 64%), 
the Pope nent 4,500 foot and 1,000 horse, and Cosmo, Duke of Florence, 1,000 
foot and 200 horse. Besides these, many nobles attached themselves to the 
expedition az volunteera. Santa Fiore was instructed to leave France the 
moment he should perceive that the heretics were trented with.“ Quod +i ipse 
summus copiaram Dux, vel de pace vel de rerum campositione quidquam 
Catholicw religion! damnosum presentiret; [Pins V.] impernvit ¢ vestigia aut 
converso itinere in Italiam remearet, aut ad Catholicum exercitum in Belgic 
oum hreretiois bellantem sese oonferret et adjungeret,” 


‘Hagoenct 
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council to disband the greater part of the army, giving to the 
Faron at French forces a short furlough, and, for the most part, 
Anoustmons trusting to the local garrisons to maintain tho royal 
supremacy in plices now in the possession of the Roman Cath- 
olies. Int adopting this paradoxical course, the generals seem to 
have been influenced partly by a desire to furnish the “gen- 
tilhommes,” serving at their own expense, an opportunity to 
revisit their homes and replenish their exhausted purses, and 
thus diuinish the temptation to desertion which had thinned 
the ranks; partly, also, by the hope that the new German anx- 
iliaries of the Huguenots would of themselves melt away in a 
climate to which they were unaccustomed.' 

‘Meanwhile, the admiral, whose power had never been so great 
as it now was, exhibited the utmost anxiety to avert, if possible, 
= any further effusion of blood. Under his anspices a 

ngnenot MY E 
Pritineothe petition was drawn up in the name of the Queen of 
Eins. : aes eee 
Navarre, and the Princes, Seigneurs, Chevaliers, and 
gentlemen composing the Protestant army. A messenger was 
sent to the Duke of Anjon to request a passport for the deputies 
who were to carry it to the court. But the duke was unwilling 
to terminate a war in which he had (whether deservedly or not) 
acquired so mueh reputation, and reluctant to be forced to 
resune the place of a subject near s brother whose capricious 
and jealous humor he had already experienced. Ile therefore 
either refused or delayed compliance with the admiral’s demand." 
Coligny sneceeded, however, in forwarding the document to his 
cousin Francis, Marshal of Montmoreney—a nobleman who, 
althongh he had not taken up arms with the Huguenots, virtue 
ally maintained, on his estates near Paris, a neutrality which, 
from the suspicion it excited, was nut without its perils. Mont- 


morency laid the petition hefore Catharine and the king, 



































1 De Thou, iv. 192; Vie de Coligny. 364; Ganparis Colinii Vita, 81; Jean de 
Serres, iii, 331, Charles IX. in a Ictter to La Mothe Fenvlon, from St. Ger 
maine des Pris, July 27, 1569, alludes to the successes of the Huguenots, 
whom Anjou cannot resist, “ayant donné congé 3 In pluspart de sn gendar- 
meryo do s'en aller faire ung tonren leurs maisonn” Corresp. diplom., vi. 
35, 30. Tho furlough. which was to expire on the 15th of August, waa after- 
ward extendeil hy Anjou to tho 1st of Octaber. 

¥ See Vie de Coligny, 364; De Thou, iv. 103; Joan de Serres, ili, 345, 346. 
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The vohminons state papers of the period would possess little 
claim to our attention, were it not for the singleness of purpose 
which they exhibit as animating the patriotic party through a 
long succession of bloody wars. The Hugnenots were no rebels 
seeking to undermine the authority of the crown, no obstinate 
democrats striving to carry into execution an impracticable 
scheme of government,’ no partisans struggling to supplant a 
al faction. ‘They were not turbulent lovers of change. They 
had for their leaders princes and nobles with interests all on the 
side of the maintenance of order, men whose wealth was wasted, 
whose magnificent palaces were plundered of their rich con- 
tenta,’ whose lives, with the lives of their wives and children, 
were jeoparded in times of civil commotion, Even the unau- 
thorized usurpations of the foreigners from Lorraine* would not 








‘Yok the “Guisnrds” were never tired of asserting the contrary. Sir 
Thomas Smith tells us that Cardinal Lormine maintained to him that * they 
{the Huguenots} desired to bring all to the form of a republio, like Geneva,” 
Smith records the conversation at length in a letter to Cecil, wishing hie cor 
respondent to perceiva ‘how he bai need of a Jong apoon that should oat 
potage with the Devil.” ‘The discussion must have been an earnest one. Sir 
‘Thomas was not diaposed to boast of being a finished courtier, In fact, he de- 
clares that. ns to framing complimente, he is ‘ the verriest calf aud beast in the 
world,” and threatens to get one Bizzarro to write him some, which he will get 
translated (for all sorts of people), and learn them by heart. He munnged 
on this occasion to speak his mind to Lorraine pretty freely respecting the 
real origin of the wat (the conversation took place in 1502), and told the 
churchinan the uncomplimentary truth, that his brother's deed at Vaxy was 
the cause of all the troubles. Smith to Cecil, Rouen, Nov. 7, State 
Paper Olfies. 

* Not to spoak of Noyers, bolonging to Condé, Coligny’s statoly residence at 
Chitillon-sur-Loing fell into the hands of the enemy. In direct violation of 
the terma of the capitulation, the palace wna robbed of all ite costly fumni- 
ture, which was sent to Paris and sold at auction, Chiiteau-Renard, which 
alto was the property of Coligny, was taken by the Roman Catholics, and 
became the nest of a company of half-soldiers, half-robbers, under an Italian— 
one Fretini—who laid under contribution travellers on the road to Lyons, De 
‘Thou. iv. 198. 199; Agrippa dAubigné, i. 202. 

* How deeply the Guises felt the taunt that they were strangers in France, 
appears from a sentence of the cardinal’s to the Bishop of Rennes (Trent, 
Nov. 24. 1563), wherein, allnding to the recent birth of a con to the Duke of 
Lorraine and Catharine de! Medici’a daughter. he naya thas he in “ merveil- 
Jensement aise . . . . ponroe que sera occasion aux Huguenot do ne 
nous dite plus princes eatrangera."” Le Labourenr, ii. 318. 

Vor. 1.21 
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have been sufficient to move the greater part of them to a resort 

‘ittnia 2 the sword. Their one purpose, the sole object 

iioeect= which they conld not renounce, was the securing of 

Nogeewi  eligious liberty. The Guises—even that cruel and 
cowardly cardinal with hands dripping with the blood of the 
martyrs of a score of years—were nothing to them, except as 
impersonations of the spirit of intolerance and pereecution. 
Liberty to worship their God in good conscience was their 
demand alike after defeats and after successes, under Louis deo 
Bonrbon or under Gaspard de Coligny. They did, indeed, 
sympathize with the first family of the blood, deprived of the 
position near the throne to which immemorial custem entitled 
it—and what true Frenchman did not? But Admiral Coligny, 
rather than the Prince of Condé, was the type of the [ugnenot 
of the sixteenth century—Coligny, the heroic figure that looms 
up throngh the mist of the ages and from among the host of 
meaner men, invested with all the attributes of essential great- 
nese—pious, loyal, truthful, brave, averse to war and bloodshed, 
slow to accept provoeation, resolute only in the purpose to 
secure for himself and his children the most important among 
the inalionable prerogatives of manhood, the freedom of profess- 
ing and practising his religions faith. 

The present petition differed little from its predecessors. It 
reiterated the desire of the Huguenots for peace—a desire evi- 
denced on so many occasions, sometimes when prudence might 
have dictated a course opposite to that which they adapted. 
The return they had received for their moderation could be 
read in broken edicts, and in “pacifications” more sanguinary 
than the wars they terminated. The Protestant princes and 
gentlemen, therefore, entreated Charles “to make a declaration 
of his will respecting the liberty of the exercise of the reformed 
religion in the form of a solemn, perpetual, and irrevocable 
edict.”. They begged him “to be pleased to grant universally 
to all his subjects, of whatever quality or condition they might 
be, the free exercise of that religion in all the cities, villages, 
hamlets, and other places of his kingdom, without any exception, 
reservation, modification, or restriction as to persons, times, or 
localities, with the necessary and requisite securitics.” True, 
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however, to the spirit of the age, which dreaded unbridled 
license of opinion as much as it did the intolerance of the papal 
system, the Huguenots were careful to preclude the “ Libertines” 
from sheltering themselves beneath this protection, by calling 
upon Charles to require of all his subjects the profession of the 
one or the other religion '—so far were even the most enlightened 
men of their country and period from understanding what spirit 
they were of, so far were they from recognizing the inevitable 
direction of the path they were so laboriously pursuing ! : 

It scarcely needs be said that the petition received no atten- 
tion from a conrt not yet tired of war. Marshal Montinorency 
was compelled to reply to Coligny, on the twentieth of July, 
that Charles refused to take notice of anything emanating from 
the admiral or his associates until they should submit and return 
to their duty. Coligny answered in a letter which closed the 
negotiations ; protesting that since his enemies would listen to 
no terms of accommodation, he had, at least, the consolation of 
having done all in his power to avert the approaching desola- 
tion of the kingdom, and calling upon God and all the princes 
of Enrope to bear witness to the integrity of his purpose.” 

The Ilugnenots now took some advantage of the temporary 
weakness of the enemy in the open field. On the one hand they 
reduced the city of Chatellerault and the fortress of Lusignan, 
hitherto deemed impregnable. On the other, they despatehed 
into Béarn the now famons Count Montgomery, who, joining 
the “ visconts,” was snecessful in wresting the greater part of 
that district from the hands of Terrides, a skilful captain sent 
by Anjou, and in restoring it to the Queen of Navarre! Re- 
specting their plan of future operations a great diversity of 
opinion prevailed among the Huguenot leaders. Admiral Co- 





1“ Copie d'une Remonstrance qne ceulx de la Rochelle ont mandé avoyr 
envoyse au oy, apris lnrrivée du duc de Deux Ponts.” La Mothe Fénélon, 
ii. 179-189, In Latin, Jean de Serres, iii, 833-345. Gasparis Colinii Vita, 80, 

+ Mém. de Custelnuu, liv, vii, 0. 6; Jean de Serres, iii, 343, 346; De Thou, 
ui supre. 

“TLusignon Ia pucelle.” De Thou, iv. 197; Jean de Serres, iii 931; 

18. i. 200. 
ign’, £ 204; De Thou, iv. (liv, xiv.) 200-202; Joan de 
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y was strongly in favor of pressing on to the north, and lay- 
lege to Saumur. With thie place in his possession, as it 
was reasonable to suppose it soon might be, he would 
enjoy a secure passage across the river Loire into Brit- 
tany, Aujou, and more distant provinces, as he already 
had access by the bridge of La Charité to Burgundy, Cham- 
pagne, and the German frontier. Unfortunately the majority 
of the generals regarded it as s matter of more immediate 
iinportance to capture Poitiers, a rich and populous city, said at 
that time to cover more ground than any other city in France, 
with the single exception of Paris, They supposed that their 
recent successes at Chatellerault and Lusignan, on either side of 
Poitiers, and the six pieces of cannon they had taken at Luaig- 
nan would materially help them. Coligny reluctantly yielded 
to their urgency, and the army which had appeared’ before 
Poitiers on the twenty-fourth of July, 1569," began the siege 
pieutrony ‘three days later. It was a serious blunder. The 
wie" Tluguenots succeeded, indeed, in capturing a part of 
the suburbs, and in reducing the garrison to great 

straits for food ; but they were met with great determination, 
and with a singular fertility of expedient. The Count de Lude 
was the royal governor. Uenry, Duke of Guise (son of the 
nobleman assassinated near Orleans in 1563), with his brother 
‘Charles, Duke of Mayenne, and other good captains, had 
thrown himself into Poitiers two daya before Coligny made 
hie appearance. It was Guise’s first opportunity to prove to the 
world that he had inherited his father’s military genius; and 
the glory of success principslly accrued to him. Ho met the 
assailants in the breach, and contested every inch of ground. 
Their progress was obstructed by chevanx-de-frise and other 
impediments. Boiling oil was povred upon them from the 
walls. Burning hoops were adroitly thrown over their heads. 
Pitch and other inflammable substances fell like rain upon their 
advancing columns, They were not even left unmolested in 











Poictevins, il sentit en cet endroit une des incommoditez qui se trouve aux 
partis de plusieurs testes; 6a prudence dono oedant & sa néceasité,” eto, 
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inondation spread to the Huguenot quarters. To these diff 
culties raised by nan were added the ravages of disease. Many 
of the Huguenot generals, and the admiral himself, were dis- 
abled, and the mortality was great among the private suldiers. 

In spite of every obstacle, however, it seemed probable that 
Coligny would carry the day, “The admiral’s power exccedetlr 
the king's,” wrote Cecil to Nicholas White: “he is siesing of 
Poitiers, the winning or losing whereof will make an end of the 
eanse, He is entered within the town by assault, but the Duke 
of Guise, ete., are entrenched in a stronger part of the town ; 
and without the king give a battle, it is thought that he eannot 
escape from the admiral.”’ Just at this moment, the Duke of 
Anjou, assembling the remnants of his forces, appeared before 
Chatellerault ; and the peril to the Huguenot city seemed so: 
imminent, that Coligny was compelled to raise the siege of 
Poitiers, on the ninth of September, and hasten to its relief. 
Seven weeks of precious time had been lost, and more than two 
thousand lives had been sacrificed by the Huguenots in this ill- 
advised undertaking. The besieged lost but three or four 
hundred men.’ Great was the delight manifested in Paria, 
where, during the prevalence of the siege, solemn processions 
had gone from Notre Dame to the shrine of Sainte Geneviéve, 
to implore the intercession of the patron of the city in bebalf 
of Poitiers.” 

Meanwhile the Huguenots had been more fortunate on the 
upper Loire, where La Charité sustained a siege of four weeks 
by a foree of seven thousand Roman Catholics under Sansac. 
Its works were weak, its garrison small, but every assault was 
bravely met. In the end the assailants, after severe losses ex- 
perienced from the enemy and from a destructive explosion of 
their own magazine, abandoned their enterprise in a panic, on 
hearing an ill-founded ramor of Coligny's approach.* 

It was fortunate for the Protestants of the north and east 





1 Letter of Sept. 8, 1569. Wright, Queen Elizabeth, i. 923. 

* Jean de Serres, iii, 948, ete. ; Castelnan, liv. vii., ¢. 7; De Thon, lv. 
205-214; Agrippa d’Aubigne, i. 297. 

* Journal d'an euré ligaeur (Jeban de la Fosse), 109. 

4 Jean de Serres, iii, 332; Agrippa d'Aubigné, i. 202; De Thon, eto 
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that they still had Sancerre and La Charité as asylums from 
the violence of their enemies. Far from their armed com- 
panions, there was little protection for their lives or their prop- 
erty. The edict of the preceding September, assuring to peace- 
able Protestants freedom from molestation in their homes, was as 
much a dead letter as any of its predecessors. The government, 
the courts of justice, and the populace, were equally eager to 
oppress thom. At Orleans the “lieutenant-general” placed all 
ean the Huguenots of the city, without distinction of age 

ett 0 ° ieee i 
tieiieme or sex, in the public prisons, upon pretext of provid- 
promet ing for the public security. A few days after (on the 
“rem: twenty-first of August) the people, inflamed to fanati- 
cism by seditions priests, attacked these buildings. They suc- 
ceeded in breaking into the first prison, and every man, woman, 
and child was murdered. The door of the second withstood all 
their attempts to gain admission. But the bloodthirsty mob 
would not be balked of its prey. The whole neighborhood was 
ransacked for wood and other combustib“e materials, and willing 
hands kindled the fire. As the flames rove high above the 
doomed house, parents who had lost all.hope of saving their 
own lives sought to preserve the lives of their infant children by 
throwing them to relatives or acquaintances whom they recog- 
nized among their persecutors. Bnt there are times when the 
heart of man knows no pity. ‘The laymen who had been taught 
that herctics must be exterminated, even to the babe in the 
cradle, now put into practice the savage lesson they had learned 
from their spiritual instructors. Fathers and brothers took a 
eruel pleasure in receiving the hapless infants on the point of 
their pikes, or in despatching them with halberds, reserving the 
same fate for any of more mature age'who might venture to 
appeal from the devouring flames to their merciless fellow-men. 
The number of the victims of sword and fire is said to have 
Feached two hundred and eighty persons.’ 

The tragic end of the Huguenots at Orleans warned the Prot- 
estants of the villages and open country of the dangers to which 





* Agrippa d’Aubigné, liv. v., 0 18 (1 293); De Thou, fv. (li. xiv.) 204; 
Jehan de la Fosse, 108. 
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they were exposed. Many fled with their wives and children 
Mosturrins 10 Montargis, whore tho aged Renée of Ferrara was 
sfemfee. till living, the unwilling spectator of commotions 
which she had foreseen and predicted, and which she had 
striven to prevent. Her palace was still what Calvin had called 
it in the time of the first war, “God’s hostelry.” Renée’s royal 
descent, her connection by marriage with the Guises—for 
Henry, the present duke, was her grandson—her well-known 
aversion to civil war,' and, added to these, that demeanor which 
ever betrayed a consciousness that she was a king’s daughter, 
had thus far protected her from direct insult, staunch and 
avowed Protestant as she was, and had enabled her to extend to 
a host of fugitives for religion’s sake a hospitality which had not 
yet been invaded. But, the rancor entertained by the two par- 
ties increasing in bitterness as the third conflict advanced, it 
became more and more difficult to repress the impatience felt 
by the fanatics of Paris to rid themselves of an asylum for the 
adherents of the hated faith within eo short a distance—abont. 
seventy miles—of the orthodox capital. Montargis was nar- 
rowly watched. Early in March the duchess was warned, in a 
letter, of pretended plans formed by the refugees on her lands 
to sne¢or their friends elsewhere in the vicinity—the writer 
being no other than the adventurer Villegagnon, the former 





‘That Tenge waa, tike all the other prominent Huguenots, from the very 
first opposed to a resort to the hortors of war, is certain. Agrippa d'Aubigné 
goes farther than this, and asserts (1, 293) that she had become estranged 
from Condé in consequence of her blaming the Huguenots for their assamp- 
tion of arma: ** blaamant ceux qui porteient les armes, jusques 4 estre deva- 
nus ennemis, le Prince de Condé et elle, eur cette querelle,”” I can scarcely 
oredit this account, of which I see no confirmation, unless it be in a letter to 
an unknown correspondent. in the National Library (MSS. Coll. Béthune, 
£8703, fol. 68), of which a translation is given in Memorials of Renée of France 
(London, 1859), 203. 244. It is dated Montargin, Aug. 20, 1509: “* Praying 
you. . to employ yonrself, aa I know you are accustomed to do, in 
whataoever way rhall be porsible to yon, in striving to arrive at a good peace, 
in which endeavor I,on my part, shall put forth all my power, if it aball 
please God. And if it cannot be a general one, at laast it wall be t0 those who 
desire it, and who be'ong tous.” Who, however, was the correspondent? The 
sabsoription, “* Your good cousin, Renée of France," would appear to point 
to Admiral Coligny or aome one of equal rank. | Louis de Condé was no 
longer living. 
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vice-sdmiral, the betrayer of Coligny’s [Huguenot colony to 
Brazil, who was now in the Roman Catholic service, under the 
Duke of Anjou.’ But the fresh flood of refugees to Montargis 
rendered further forbearance impossible. The preachers stirred 
up the people, and the people incited the king. Renée was 
told that she must dismiss the Huguenot preachers, or submit 
to receiving a Roman Catholic garricon in her castle; that the 
exercise of the Protestant religion could no longer be tolerated, 
and the fugitives must find another home. The duchess could 
no longer resist the superior forves of her enemies, and tearfully 
she provided the miserable Iuguenota for their journey with 
such wagons as she could find. The company consisted 
of four hundred and sixty persons, two-thirds women 
and infants in the arms of their mothers. Scarcely 
knowing whither to direct their steps, they fled toward the 
Loire, and hastened to place the river between them and their 
pursuers. The precaution availed them little. They had barely 
reached the vicinity of Chatillon-sur-Loire? when the approach 
of Cartier with a detachment of light horse and mounted arque- 
busiers was announced; and the defenceless throng, knowing: 
that no pity could be expected from men whose hands had 
already been imbrued in the blood of their fellow-believers, and 
being exhorted by their ministera to meet death calmly, knelt 
down upon the ground and awaited the terrible onset. At that 
very instant, between the hillocks in another direction, and 
somewhat nearer to the fugitives, a band of cavalry made its 
appearance. They numbered some one hundred and twenty 
mien, and, as they rode up, were taken for the advance guard 
of their persecutors. But, on coming nearer and recognizing 
some of the kneeling suppliants, the knights threw off their 
cloaks and displayed their white cassocks, the badge of the 


Flight of the 
rettigece to 
Bancurre. 





| Lottor of Villegagnon to the Dachess of Ferrara, Monteresn, March 4, 
1560, apud Mém. de laude Haton. ii, Appendix, 1109. 

* Tt must be remembered that thie was a different plnoe from Chitillon-sur- 
Loing, Admiral Coligny’s residence, which was not more than fifteen miles 
distant. The places are frequently confounded with each other, The Loing 
in a tetbutary of the Seino, into which it omptios below Monterens, after flow- 
ing by Chatilion-sur-Loing, Montargis, and Nemours 
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adherents of the house of Navarre. They were two cornets of 
Huguenot horse, on their way from Berry to La Charité, under 
the command of Bourri, Teil, and other captains. In the midst 
of the tearful acclamationa of the women, their new friends 
turned upon the exultant pursuers, and so bravely did they fight 
that the Roman Catholics soon fied, leaving eighty men and 
two standurds on the field. The Huguenot knights, who had 
80 providentially become their deliverers, escorted the fugitives 
from Montargis to Sancerre and La Charité, where they re- 
mained in safety until the conclusion of peace.' 

Meantime the courts of justice emulated the example of cruelty 
sot them by the government and the mob. In May they began 
by sending to the gallows on the Place Manbert, in Paris, » stu- 
dent barely twenty-two years of age, for having taught some 
children the Huguenot doctrines (huguenoterie), “without any 
other crime,” the candid chronicler adds. After so fair a be- 
ginning there was no difficulty in finding good subjects for 
hanging. Accordingly, on the thirtieth of June, three victims 
more were sacrificed on the old Place de Grave, “partly for 
heresy and for celebrating the Lord’s Supper in their house ; 
partly—so it was pretended—“ for having assisted in demolish- 
the “owix ingaltars.” In the great number of similar executions 
deGutinex” with which the sanguinary records of Paris abound, 
the fate of Nicholas Croquet and the two De Gastines—father 
and son—would have been forgotten, but for the extraordinary 
measures taken in respect to the house where the impiety had 
been committed of celebrating the Lord's Supper according to 
the simple scheme of its first institution. The Parisian parlia- 
ment ordered that “the honse of the Five White Crosses, be- 
longing to the De Gastines, situated in the Rue Saint Denis,” 
should be razed'to the ground, and that upon the site a stone 
cross should be placed, with an inscription explanatory of the 
occasion of its erection. That spot was to serve as a public 








1 The fullest and most graphic account of this interesting ineident I find in 
Agrippa d’Aubigné, i. 208 (liv, v., 0. 18). See De Thou, iv. {liv. xlv.) 204, 
and Memorials of Renée of France (London, 1859), 261.268. The Huguenot 
horsemen numbered not eight handred, as the author last quoted states, but 
about one hundred and twenty—* six vingta,”” 
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sqnare for all time, and a fine of 6,000 livres, with corporal 
punishment, was imposed upon any one who should ever under- 
take to build upon it.' It was not foreseen that military exigen- 
cies might presently render imperative a reconciliation with the 
Huguenots, and that the “perpetual” decree of parliament, 
like the “irrevocable” edicts of the king, might be somewhat 
abridged by stern necessity. 

The work of blood continued. In July two noblemen were 
decapitated—the Baron de Laschéne and the Baron de Courténe 
renctyot ~A"d denunciation of reputed heretics was vigor. 
ferme onsly prosecuted, by command of parliament and of 
ny am the city curates.’. Two months later a cowardly but 

i impotent blow was struck at a more distinguished 
personage. Parliament undertook to try Gaspard de Coligny. 
and, having found him guilty of treason (on the thirteenth of 
September), pronounced him infamons, and offered a reward 
of fifty thousand gold crowns for his apprehension, with fnll 
pardon for any offences the captor might have committed. Lest 
- the exploit, however, should be deemed too diffi- 
oheaiot” cult for execution, a few days later (on the twenty- 
eighth of September) the same liberal terms were 
held out to any one who should murder him. As it was not 





1 The “ Discours de ce qui avint touchant Is Croix de Gastines, I'an 1371, 
vera Noel” (Ivmoices de l'état de France cous Charles IX., and Archives 
carieuses, vi. 475. etc.), contains the quaint decree of the parliament, See 
Journal d'un curs lignenr (Jehan de In Fosse}, 107. Ae actually erected, the 
monument consisted of » high stone pyramid. surmounted by a gilt crucifix. 
Besides the decrea in question, there were engraved ome Latin verses of 80 
confused a constrnetion that it was mgzested that the compo-er intended to 
east ridicule both on the Roman Catholics and on the Hugnenoty. M. de 
‘Thon, who was a boy of sixteen at the time—and who, ax eon of the frst 
President of Parliament, and himself, at a later time, a leading member and 
president d mortier of that body, enjoyed rare advantages for arriving at the 
truth—dcclares (iv. 488) that the elder Gastines was a venerable man. heloved 
by his neighbors, and, indeed, by the entire city; and that the execution was 
compassed by a cabal of seditious persone, who, by dint of soliciting the 
judges, of exciting the people, of inducing them to congregate and follow the 
judges with thrents aa they left parliament, succeeded in onnsing to be pun- 
inhed with death, in the persons of the Gastines, an offence which, until then, 
had been punished only with exile or a pecuniary fine. 
¥ Johan de Ia Fossa, 107, 108. 
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80 easy to capture or assassinate a general who was at that 
moment in conumand of an army not greatly inferior to that 
of the Duke of Anjou, the court gave the Parisian populace 
the cheaper spectacle of a hanging of the admiral in effigy. It 
was the eve of the festival of “the Exaltation of the Cross” 
—Tuesday, the thirteenth of September—and the time was 
deemed appropriate for the execution of so determined an 
enemy of the worship of that sacred emblem. While Colig- 
ny’s escutcheon was dragged in dishonor through the streets by 
four horses, the hangman amused the mob by givi 
effigy the traditional tooth-pick, which he was said to be in 
the habit of continually using—a facetious trait which the 
curate of St. Barthélemi, of course, does not forget to insert in 
his brief diary.’ Nevertheless, that the decree of parliament 
setting a price upon the admiral’s head was no child’s play, ap- 
peared about this time from the abortive plot of one Dominique 
d’Albe, who confessed that he had been hired to poison the 
Huguenot chief, and was hanged by order of the princes. 
Nor was it without practical significance that the decree itself 
had been translated into Latin, Italian, Spanish, German, 
Flemish, English, and Scotch, and seattered broadcast through 
Enrope by the partisans of Guise. 

Meantime the condition of the rival armies in western France 
promised again, in the view of the court, a speedy solution of the 

‘Journal d'un our ligueur, 110; Mém. de Castelnnn, liv. vil, 0 8; De 
Thou, iv. (liv. 1.) 216; Gasp. Colinit Vita (1510) &7; Memoir of G. de 
Coligny, 140, eto. ‘The arrit of the parliament is in Archives curieuses, vi 
877, ete, The Latin life of Coligny :89-91) inserta a manly and Christian 
letter, in the author's possession, written (Oot 16, 1500) by the admiral to 
his own children and those of his deceased brother, D'Andelot, who were 
studying at Ln Rochelle, shortly after reosiving intelligence of thia jndicial 
rentence and of the wanton injury done to bin palace at Chatillon-eut-Loing, 
“We must follow our Head, Jeeus Christ, who himself tends the way,” he 
writes, “Men have deprived us of all that it was in their power to take 
from un, and if it be God's will that we never recover what we have lost, atill 
we shall be happy. and our condition will be a good one, inasmuch as these 
loaves have not arisen from any harm done by us to those who have brought 
them upon us, but solely from the hatred they bear toward me for the reason 
‘tbat St has pleased God to make ase of me in assisting His Church.” 

¥ Jean de Serres, iil, 856, 857; Mom. of Coligny, 186; De Thon, iv. 216, 
217 ; Agrippa d’Aubigné, i. 802. 
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military problem. The Duke of Anjou had of late been heavily 
reinforced. With the old troops that had retarned to his stand- 
ard, and the new troops that poured in upon him, he Lad a well- 
appointed anny of about twenty-seven thousand men, of whont 
one-third were cavalry, Coligny, on the contrary, had been so 
meatier weakened by his losses at the siege of Poitiers, and 
es en by the desertion of those whom disappointment at 

the delays and the expense of the service had ren- 
dered it impossible to retain, that he was inferior to his antago- 
nist by nine or ten thousand men. Ile had only eleven or 
twelve thonsand foot and six thousand horse.’ The Roman 
Catholic general resolved to employ his preponderance of forces 
in striking a decisive blow. This appeared the nore desirable, 
since it was known that Montgomery was returning from the 
reduction of Béarn, bringing with him six or seven thousand 
veterans—an addition to the Hugnenot army that would nearly 
restore the equilibrium. 

Lesying Chinon, where he bad been for some time strength- 
ening himself, the Duke of Anjou crossed tho swollen river 
Vienne, on the twenty-sixth of September, and started in pur- 
suit of the Huguenots, Coligny had been resting his army at 
Faye, a small town about midway between Chinon and Cha- 
tellerault. It was here that the attempt upon his life, to which 
allusion has just been made, was discovered. And it was from 
this point that the Prince of Orange started in digzuise, and 
undertook, with forty monuted companions, s perilous journey 
across Franee by La Charité to Montbéliard, for the purpose 
of raising in Germany the fresh troops of which the admiral 
stood in such pressing need.” 

The Huguenot general had moved westward, secretly averse 
to giving battle before tho arrival of Montgomery, but forced 
ratte of to Bhow a readiness to fight by the open impatience 
Menestve of hie southern troops, and by the murmurs of the 
oe Germans, who openly threatened to desert unless they 
were either paid or led against the enemy. Within a couple of 


+ Jean de Serres, ill. 868; De Thou, iv. (iv. xlvl,) 221 ; Castelnen, vile. 8. 
+ De Thou, fv, 810; Agrippa d’Aabigné, i. 809, The place was also known, 
by the name of Foie ln Vinouse. 
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leagues of the town of Moncontour, soon to gain historic re- 
nown, Coligny, believing the Roman Catholies to be near, drew 
up his awn men in order of battle (on the thirtieth of Septem- 
ber); but, receiving from his scouts the erroneous informa- 
tion that there were no considerable bodies of the enemy in 
the neighborhood, he resumed his march toward the town of 
which La Nouc had rendered himself master. The army was 
scarcely in motion before Mony, commanding the rear, was 
attacked by a heavy detachment of the Duke of Anjou’s van- 
guard, under the Duke of Montpensier. Mouy’s handful of 
mon stood their ground well, now facing the enemy and driv- 
ing lin off, now slowly retreating, and gave the rest of the 
Aluguenot army the opportunity of gaining the opposite side of 
a marshy tract, through which there flowed a small stream. 
Then they themselves crossed, after losing about a hundred of 
their number. Anjou neglected the chance here afforded him 
of gaining an entire victory; and Coligny, after halting for a 
short time, drew off toward Moncontour, which he reached on 
the next day without further obstruction. The duke spent the 
night on the battle-field in token of vietory, and then started in 
pursuit; but, in order to avoid attack while crossing the short, 
but deep river Dive, a tributary of the Loire which flowa by 
the walls of Moncontour, he turned to the left, and, rapidly 
ascending to its sources, descended again on the apposite bank. 

The admiral might still have succeeded in avoiding a capital 
engagement, and in reaching Partenay or some other point of 
safety, had he not been again embarrassed by the mutiny of 
the Germans, who, as usual, were most urgent for pay on the 
eve of battle. As it was, before they could be qnieted, the 
duke had made up for his considerable détour, and overtook 
the Protestants a short distance beyond Moncontour. Coligny. 
having given command of the right wing to Count Louis of 
‘Nassau, interposed the left, of which he himself assumed com- 
mand, between the main body and the enemy, hoping to get off 
with a mere skirmish.’ In this he was disappointed. Attacked 
in foree, his troops made a sturdy resistance. The fight resem- 





* Agrippa d’Aubigné, {. 305. 
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bled in some of its incidents the conflicts of the paladins of a 
past age. The older rhinograve rode thirty paces in front 
of his Roman Catholic knights; Coligny as far in advance 
of the Protestants. The two leaders met in open tield. The 
rhinegrave was killed on the spot. The admiral received a 
coir severe injury in his face. The blood, gushing free- 
sau. Jy from the wound, nearly strangled him before his 
visor could be raised. Reluctantly he was compelled to retire 
to the rear of the army. Still the tide of battle ran high. The 
Swiss troops of Anjou displayed their accustomed valor. It 
was matched by that of the Huguenots, who several times 
seemed on the point of winning the day, and already shouted, 
“Victory! Victory!” The Duke of Anjou, who, however 
little he was entitled to the eredit of planning the engagement, 
certainly displayed great courage in the contest itself, was at 
one time in extreme peril, and the Marquis of Baden was killed 
while riding near him. On the other side, the Princes of Béarn 
and Condé, who had come to the army from Partenay, to en- 
courage the eoldiers by their presence, endeavored by word and 
example to sustain the courage of the outnumbered [ugnenots,' 
But at the critical moment, when the Roman Catholic line had 
begun to give way, Marshal Cossé, who as yet had not been 
engaged, advanced with his fresh troops and changed the for- 
tunes of the day. The personal valor of Louis of Nassau was 
unavailing. The German reiters, ronted and pahic-stricken, 
fled from the tied. Encountering their own countrymen, the 
lunsquenets or German infantry, they broke through their 
ranks and threw them into confusion. Into the breaeh thus 
made the Swiss poured in an irresistible flood. Inveterate 





1 In the heat of the engagement, the excited imaginations of the combat- 
ants even naw visions of colestial champious, as Theseus waa fabled to have 
appenred at Marathon. A renegade Protestant captain afterward arsured 
the Cardinal of Alessandria that on that eventful day he had seen in mid-air 
an array of warriors with refulgent armor and blood-red awords. threatening 
‘the Huguenot lines in which he foaght; and be bad instantly embraced the 
Boman Catholic faith. and vowed perpetual service under the banners of the 
pontiff There were others. we are told. to corroborate his neconnt of the 
prodigy. Joannis Antoni Gabutii Vite Pil Quint! Pape (Acta Sanctorum, 
Moi 5), § 123, pp. 647, 648, 
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hatred now found ample opportunity for satisfaction. The 
helpless lansquenets were slaughtered without mercy. No 
seer me Warter was given. One of the German colonels, 
sfaewe™ who had been the foremost causo of the moming’s 
wens mutiny, and who had prevented his soldiers from 
fighting until their wages were paid, now made them tie hand- 
kerchiefs to their pikes to show that they surrendered ; but they 
fared no better than the rest.' Others kneeled and begged for 
mercy of their savage foas, crying in broken French, “Bon 
pupiste, bon papiste moi!” Tt was all in vain. Of four thou- 
sand Jansquenets that entered the action, barely two hundred 
escaped with their lives. Three thousand French, enveloped 
by Anjou's cavalry, were spared by the duke’s express com- 
mand, but not before one thousand of their companions had 
been killed. In all, two thousand French foot soldiers and 
three hundred knights perished on the field, whilo with tho 
valete and camp-followers the loas was much more considerable. 
La Noue was again a prisoner in the enemy’s hands, So also 
was the famous D’Acier. His captor, Count Santa Viore, re- 
ceived from Pius the Fifth a severe letter of rebuke for “hay- 
ing failed to obey his commands zo slay at once every heretio 
that fell into his hands.”* 

The battie of Moncontonr, fought on Monday, the third of 
October, 1569, was a thorongh success on the aide of the Guises 
and of Catharine de’ Medici. Compared with it, the battle of 
Jarnae was only an insignificant skirmish. Although, under 
the skilful conduct of Louis of Nassau and of Wolrad of Mune- 


Agrippa d’ Aubigné, 4. 807. “No ee trouva onoques gens plus fideles au 
samp catholicque que lesdits eabrangers, ot singulidrement les Suises, lea- 
quelz ne pardonnérent & ung een] de lenr nation germanique de ceux qui 
tombérent en leurs mains.” Mém, de Claude Haton, ii. 582. 

* Che non avosse il comandamanto di lui ossorvata d’ammazzar subito 
qualanque heretico gli foee venuto alle mani.” Catena. Vita di Pio V.. 
apud White, Mass, of St Bartholomew, 305, and De Thou, iv. (liv. xlvi.1 
288. With singular inconslatency—eo Impossible is it generally to carry ont 
these horrible theories of extermination—the Roman pontiff himself after. 
ward liberated D'Acier without exacting any ransom, De Thou, wii supra, 
“Bi Santafiore Iui avoit obét,” says an annotator, “Jacques de Crussot 
(D’Acier) ne se seroit pas converti, et n'auroit pas laimsd une af illustre pos 
terité” 
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feld, the remnants of the army drew off to Airvault and thence 
to Partenay, escaping the pursuit of Aumale aud Biron, the 
Huguenot losses were enormons, and the spirit of the soldiers 
was, for the time, entirely crushed.‘ The Roman Catholics, on 
the contrary, had lost scarcely any infantry, and barely five 
hundred horse, although among the cavalry officers were several 
persons of great distinction. 

Fame magnified the exploit, and exalted the Duke of Anjou 
into a hero. Charles himself became still more jealous of his 

enon Prother’s growing reputation. Pius the Jifth, on re- 
Sines. ceipt of the tidings, sent the latter a brief, congratu- 

meet Jating him upon his success, renewing his advice to 
make thorough work of exterminating the heretics, and warning 
him against a mercy than which there was nothing more cruel.’ 
To foreign courts—especially to those which betrayed a leaning 
to the Protestant side—the most exaggerated accounts of the 
victory were despatelied. A “relation” of the battle of Mon- 
contour, with which Philip the Second was furnished, stated 
the Huguenot loss at fifteen thousand men, eleven cannon, three 
thousand wagons belonging to the reiters, and cight hundred or 
nine hundred horses.* For a moment the court believed that 
the Protestants were ruined, and that their entire submission 








1 On the battle of Moncontonr, consult J. de Serres, iii, 257-262 ; De Then, 
iv. 924-223; Castelnau, liv, vii, ¢.9; Agrippa d’Aubigné. liv. ¥., 0.17; @ 
Roman Catholic relation in Groen van Prineterer, Archives de la Maison 
@Orange Nassau, iii, 324-326, 

4 Nihil est enfin ea pietate misericordiaque cradelius, ques in impios et 
ultima sapplicia meritos eoufertur.” Pius V. to Charles IX., Oct. 20, 1500. 
Pii_V. Epistolw (Antwerp, 1040), 242. The French victories of Jarnac 
and Moncontour were eclebrated by 9 medal struck af Rome, with the 
legend, ** Fecit potentiam in bruechlo ano. diepereit miperboo.” and a represen- 
tation of Pius kneeling and invoking the aid of heaven against the here 
Tn the distance is seen a combat, end nbovo it appears the Divine Being di- 
recting the iseue. Figured in * Le Trisor de Namismatiqne et de Glyptique, 
Par Paul Delarache" (Medailles des Pupes, plate 15. No. 5). Paria, 180. 

* La Mothe Fénéion, vii. 65. ete.. from Simanens MSS. So Clande Haton, 
who in rarely behindhand in such tnutters, maker the Protestants lose fiftecu 
‘mousand or sixteen thousand men, Mémoires, ii, 582. Adiniral Coligny was 
for a time believed by the court to be dead or mortally wounded, ‘mais ne 
fat rien,” Ibid. udé supra. 
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mnat inevitably ensue." The Parisian parliament, in the excess 
aixtrnvagance OF ite joy, added the third of October to the number, 
ofmariament. already excessive, of its holidays, declaring that hence- 
forth no pleadings should be held on the anniversary of so glo- 
rious a triumph.’ About the same time, in order to exhibit 
more clearly the spirit by which it was animated, the same dig- 
nified tribunal gave the order that the bodies of Francis D’An- 
delot and his wife should be disinterred and hanged upon a 
a gibbet!* 

The Roman Catholics were, nevertheless, entirely mistaken 
in their anticipations of the speedy subjugation of their oppo- 
nents. The latter were disheartened for a few days, but not in 
the least disposed to give over the struggle. “ The reformed 
were too mmerons,” a modern historian well remarks, “too 
well organized, and had struck their roots too deeply, to be sub- 
dued by the loss of a few pitched battles.”‘ The prospect at 
firet was, indeed, very dark. It seemed almost impossible for 
the Huguenots to maintain themselves in the region which for 
a whole year had been the chief fied of operations, As Anjon 
advanced southward, Partenay was abandoned without a blow, 
and after ocoupying it he pushed on toward Niort. Of this 
important place the intrepid De Mony had been 
placed by Coligny in command. Not content with a 
bare defence, he sallied out and repulsed the enemy. 
But his boldness proved fatal to him. There was a Roman Cath- 
olic “gentilhomme,” Maurevel by name, who, allnred by the 
reward of fifty thousand crowns offered by parliament for the 
capture or assassination of Admiral Coligny, had entered tho 
Protestant camp with protestations of great disgust with his 
former patrons the Quizes, and hed vainly sought an opporta- 











"Tf we may cree the curate Claude, Catharine de? Medi 
the completeness of the rout and the nnmber of Huguenots alain, 
as she gave them as much support as possible, and encourage them in rebel- 
lion, that the civil war might continue, in which she took pleasure because of 
the management of affairs they threw into her hands”—“* pont Ie maniment 
des affaires qu'elle entreprenoit et manioit.” ‘Micmoires, ii, 583, 

* Journal d'un curé liguour (Jehan de la Fonte), 110, 

8 Joban dela Fosse, 112. The date is stated aa © about Oct. 17th.” 

“Ranke, Civil Ware and Monarchy in France, i, 241. 

Vou. 123 
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nity to take the great chieftain’s life. Three years later that 
opportunity was to present itself in the streets of Paris iteelf. 
Loth to return to his friends without accomplishing any note- 
worthy exploit, Maurevel joined De Mouy, with whom he sa 
ingratiated himself that the general not only supplied him 
from his purse, but made him a companion and a bed-fellow. 
As the Huguenots were returning to Niort, the traitor found 
the conjuncture he desired. Chancing to be left alone with De 
‘Mouy, he drew a pistol and shot him in the loins; then putting 
gpurs to his horse, reached with ease the advancing columns of 
Anjou. Do Mony was taken back to Niort mortally wounded. 
His friends, contrary to his earnest desire, insisted on taking 
him by boat down the Sévre to La Rochelle, where he died. 
Meanwhile Niort, in discouragement, surrendered to the Roman 
Catholic army.' The assassin was well rewarded. A letter is 
extant, written by Charles the Ninth to the Duke of Anjon, 
theameta from Plessis-lez-Tours, on the tenth of October, 1569, 
Fmirte\with in which the king begs his brother to confer on 
ineonie. “Charles de Louvier, sieur de Moureveil, being the 
person who killed Mouy,” the collar of the royal order of Saint 
Michael, to which he had been elected by the knighta compan- 
ions, a3 a reward for “his signal service;” and to see that he 
receive from the city of Paris a present commensurate with his 
merits !* 

Catharine de’ Medici and the Cardinal of Lorraine came from 
‘Tours, where they had been watching the course of the war, to 
reat err Niort, and the plan of future operations was discussed 
otcheour. in their presence. Almost every place of importance 
previously held by the Ilngnenots toward the north and east of 
La Rochelle had fallen, even to the almost impregnable Lusig- 


"De Thou, iv. 250; Agrippa d’Aubigné, i. 310. The murderer's name is 
variously written Maurevel, Moureveil, Montrevel, eto. 

* This letter, respecting which I confess that I find some difficulties, pos- 
nesses a history of ita own, On the 13th of Ventése, in the second year of the 
republic, the original was sent to the national convention, which, the next 
day, ordered its insertion in the official bulletin, and ite preservation in the 
national library, as emanating “ from one of the Neros of France,” See App. 
to Journal de Lestoile, ed. Michaud, pt. i, p. 307, 308, and the revolutionary 
balleting 
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nan. Saint Jean d'Angely, on the Bontonne, was the only re- 
maining ontwork, whose capture mnat precede an attack on the 
citadel itself. Should the victorious army of the king Jay siege 
to Saint Jean d’Angely, or should it continue the pursuit of Co- 
ligny and the princes, who, in order to divert it from the under- 
taking, had retired from Saint Jean d’Angely to Saintes, and 
thence, not long after, in the direction of Montanban? his 
was the question that demanded an instant answer. Jean de 
Serres informs us that tho Protestant leaders were extremely 
anxious that their enemies shouild adopt the latter course ;' yet 
the best military authoritics on both sides declare withont hesi- 
tation that the failure of the Roman Catholics to follow it was 
the one capital error that saved the Muguenots, perhaps, from 
utter destruction, “ Hundreds of times have I been amazed,” 
says the Roman Catholic Blaise de Montluc, “that so many 
great and wise captains who were with Monsieur (the Duke of 
Anjou) should have adopted the bad plan of laying sieges, in- 
stead of pnrsuing the princes, who were routed and rednced to 
such extremities that they had no means of getting to their feet 
again.” And the Protestant Frangois de la None devotes an 
entire chapter of his “discourses” to the proof of the assertion 
that “as the siege of Poitiers was the beginning of the mishaps 
of the Iluguenots, so that of Saint Jean was the means of ar- 
vesting the guod fortune of the Catholics.” 

What, it may be asked, led to the commission of so fatal an 
error? The memoirs of Tavannes, who advocated the imme- 
diate pursnit of the admiral, ascribe it to the reluctance of the 
Montmorencies to permit their cousin to be overwhelmed; to 
the jealousy felt by Cardinal Lorraine of the military successes 
which threw his brother, the Duke of Aumale, and his nephew, 
the Duke of Guise, into obsenrity; and to the suggestions of 
De Retz, the king’s favorite, who persuaded Charles that it 
was dangerons to permit the renown of Anjon to increase yet 
further." It must, however, be remembered that the younger 











1 "Ut nese Montalbani cum Vicecomitibna conjungerent, et sperantes An- 
diam, dam se persequeretur, ab San-Jani oppugnandm inetituto destituram.”” 
De statu rel. ob reip., iii, 305, 

* Bee Soldan, iii, 372, 87% ; Anquetil, Kaprit de la ligue, 1. 317, eto. 
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‘Tavannes is not always a good authority ; and that where, as in 
the present instance, the glory of his father is affected, he be- 
comes altogether untrustworthy. If we reject his account as 
apocryphal, which apparently we must do, there still remains 
good reason to believe that the siege of Saint Jean d’Angely was 
agreed to by the majority of the Roman Catholic leaders from 
the sincere conviction that its reduction, to be followed by the 
still more important capture of La Rochelle, would annihilate 
the Huguenot party in the west, its stronghold and refuge, and 
that it could then subsist but little longer in other parts of the 
kingdom, 
The defence of Saint Jean d’Angely had been intrusted by 
Coligny to competent hande. De Piles hind found 
Scirden the fortifications weak and imperfect ; he completed 
“anc and strengthened them.' With a small garrison of 
Huguenots he repaired by night the breaches made by the 
enemy's cannon during the day, and repelled every attempt 
to storm the place. When the siege had advanced about two 
weeks, Charles himself, who was resolved not to snffer Henry of 
Anjou any longer to win all the laurels of the war, made his 
appearance in the Roman Catholic camp, on the twenty-sixth of 
October, and summoned the garrison to surrender. De Piles, 
however, declined to listen to the commands of the king, even 
as he had disobeyed those of the duke, taking refuge in the feu- 
dal theory that he could give up the place only to the Prinee of 
Navarre, the royal governor of the province of Guyenne, at 
whose hands he had received it. Yet the position of the Prot- 
estants was growing extremely perilona. During one of the 
aseanlts upon the wall, De Piles himself became sv thoronghly 
convinced that Saint Jean would be carried, that he caused a 
breach to be made in the fortifications in his rear, in order to 
facilitate the withdrawal of his troops. Happily, he had no 
need of this mode of eseape on the present occasion. Mean- 
while the most honorable terme were offered hii These he: 
refused to accept ; but, finding his stuck of ammunition rapidly 








* With bis usual inaccuracy, Davila speaks of Saint Jean d’Angely as “ex: 
ellently fortified " (Eng. trana,, p, 166). 
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becoming exhausted, he agreed to a truce of ten days, that he 
might have time to send a messenger to the princes to obtain 
their orders; promising, in case he received no succor in the 
interval, to surrender the city on condition that the garrison 
should be permitted to retire with their horses, arms and per- 
sonal effects, and that religious liberty should be granted to all 
the residents. But, before the armistice had quite expired, 
Saint Surin, and forty other brave horsemen from Angouléme, 
succeeded in piercing the enemy’s lines, and relieved De Piles 
from an engagement into which he had entered with great reluc- 
tance. The hostages un both sides were given up, and the siege 
was renewed with greater fury than ever. In the end, seeing 
no prospect of sufficient reinforcement to enable him to maintain 
his position, De Piles capitulated (un the second of December) 
on similar terms to those that he had before declined, and the 
garricon marched out with flying banners. Seven woeks had 
they detained the entire army of the victors of Moncontour 
before an ill-fortified place. More than six thousand men had 
died under its walls, by the casualties of war and by the scarcely 
less destructive diseases that raged in the camp.’ One of the 
ablest and most enterprising of the royal generale—Sebastian of 
Luxemburg, Viscount of Martigues and governor of Brittany 
—had been killed.* Of the Protestants, only abont a hundred 
and eighity persons perished, nearly the half of them inhabitants 
of the town; for the men of Saint Jean d’Angely, and even the 





' This number, given by Agrippa d’Aubigué, i, $13, and by De Thou. iv. 
(liv, xlv.) 242, seema the most probable, La Popelinitre swells it to near 
10,000 (Soldan, ii. 875), while Castelnau, liv. vil., . 10, reducea it to “over 
8,000.” Strange to say, Jean de Serres, who, writing and publishing thie por- 
tion of his bistory within a year after the conclusion of the third civil wa, 
almost uniformly gives the highest estimates of the Roman Cutholia losses, 
here makes them about 2.000, or lower than any one else, 

* Agrippa d’Aubigné. who was generous enough to appreciate valor even in 
an enemy, calla him “celui qui entamoit toutes les parties difftciles, A qui 
rien n'estoit dur ny hnzardenx, qui on tous les exploits de sou temps avoit fait 
lea conps de partie" (i, #12). Lestoile in his journal (p. 22, Ed. Mich.) 
affirma that he was killed just as he had uttered a hlasphemons inquiry of the 
Haguenota, where was now their “* Dieu le Fort,” and taunted them with his 
having become “*& ceste heure leur Dien le Faible." “Le Dieu, le Fort, 
P&ternel parlera,” was the first line of a favorite Huguenot pasim. 
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women and children, had labored industriously in defending 
their firesides, 

It was a part of the compact, that, while neither De Piles 
nor his soldiers should serve on the Huguenot side for four 
months, they should be safely conducted without the Roman 
Catholic lines, The Due d’Aumale and other leaders seem 
to have endeavored conscientiously to execute the stipnlation ; 
but their followers could not resist the temptation to attack 
the Hnguenots as they were traversing the suburbs. Nearly 
all were robbed, and 2 considerable number—as many, accord- 
ing to Agrippa d’Aubigné, as fell during the siege— were 
murdered. De Piles, on his arrival at Angonléme, wrote to 
demand the punishment of those who had committed so flagrant 
a breach of faith, and, when he could obtain no satisfaction, 
sent a herald to the king to declare that he held himself and his 
fellow-combatants absolved from all obligations, and that they 
would at once resume their places in the Huguenot army." 

‘Nearly three months of precious time elapsed since the dic- 
astrous rout of Moncontonr before the royalists completed 
the reduction of the region adjoining La Rochelle. Ont- 
side of that citadel of French Protestantism only the little 
town of Tonnay, on the Charente, atill held for the Prince of 
Navarre. Yet so long as La Rochelle itself stood firm, the 
‘Duke of Anjou had accomplished little; and La Rochelle had 
made good use of the respite to strengthen its works, Every 
effort to gain a lodgement in its neighborhood had signally 
failed. The end of December came, and with it cold and dis- 
couragement. Anjou’s army was dwindling away. The King 
of Spain and the Pope recalled their troops, as if the battle of 
the third of October had ended the war, and Santa Fiore, the 
pontifical general, sent to Rome twenty-six standards, taken by 
the Italians at Moncontonr—a present from Charles the Ninth, 
which Pius accepted with great delight, and dedicated as a 











1 On the siege of Ssint Jean d’Angely, see J. de Serres, ii, 389, 870; 
Agrippa d'Aubigné, i. 811-318 ; De Thou, iv, 288-242; Castelnau. liv vii., 0. 
10, It scarcely needs to be mentioned that Davila. bk. v., p. 166, knows 
nothing of any treachery on the part of the Roman Catholics, but duly men- 
tions that De Piles di not observe his promise, 
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trophy in the Basilica of St. John Lateran.’ Tenry of Anjou 
himeelf was ill, or was unwilling any longer to endure separa- 
tion from a court of whose pleasures he was inurdinately fond ; 
and, resigning the command of the army into the hands of the 
eldest son of the Duke of Montpensier, Frangois de Bourbon — 
generally known as the prince dauphin—he hastened, at the 
beginning of the new year, to join Charles and Catharine de’ 
Medici at Angers. The French troops, meantime, were either 
furlonghed or scattered, and the generals condemned to inac- 
tion, while the German reiters and lansquenets and the Swiss 
pikemen were permitted to return to their own homes.’ Such 
was the suicidal policy of the Roman Catholic party—a policy 
which saved the Huguenots from prostration ; for it may with 
truth be affirmed that the errors committed in the siege of 
Saint Jean d’Angely, and in disbanding the powerful army 
of Anjou, completely obliterated the advantage which lad 
been won on the bloody field of Moncontour.’ 

While the Protestants had been forced to abandon one im 
portant place after another in Poitou, Saintonge and Aunis, 
they had in other parts of the kingdom been displaying their 
old enterprise, and had obtained considerable success, Véze- 
lay in Burgundy, the birthplace of the reformer Theodore 
Beza, passed through a fiery ordeal. This ancient town, built 
upon the brow of a hill, and strong as well by reason of its 
situation as of its walls constructed in a style that was now be- 
coming obsolete in Franee, had been eaptrired at the beginning 
of the war by some of the neighboring Huguenot noblemen, 








"Davila, bk, v, (ng. tt., p. 168 and 167); De Thou. iv. (liv. xlvi,) 250. 
Gabutins. in his life of Pius V., transcribes the exultant inscription, dictated 
by the pontiff himself (§ 126, p. 648), and claims for the canonized subject 
‘of his panegyric the chief credit of the victory. According to him the 
Italians were the first to engage with the heretica, und the last to desist from 
the parwuit, 

* Davila, bk. 6th (Bug. tr., p. 167}; Mém. de Claude Haton, Ul, 601. 

4 Lhiver arriva, il fallut mettre les troupes en quartior ; et le fruit d'une 
victoire «i complette, effort d'une armée royale si formidable, fut la prise de 
quelques places médiocres, pendant que La Rochelle, la plus utile de toutes. 
reatoit aux vainens, et que les princes rtablisroient les affaires, & side d'un 
délai qu’ils n'avoient point os6 se promettre.” Anquetil, L'Esprit de la 
ligue. i, 317. 
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who scaled the walls and surprised the garrison. One of the 
few points the Protestants held in the eastern part of the king- 
dom, it was regarded as a place of the greatest importance to 
their cause. 

Within a few weeks Vézelay was twice besieged by a Roman 
Catholic army under Sansae. A vigorous sortie, in which the 
Huguenots destroyed almost all the engines of war 
of the assailants, on the first occasion caused the 
siege to be raised. When Sansac renewed his at- 
tempt he fared no better. The soldiers who had thrown them- 
selves into the place, with the enthusiastic citizens, repelled 
every attack, and promptly suppressed treacherous plots by put- 
ting to death two persons whom they found engaged in re- 
vealing their secrets to the enemy. Sansa next undertook 
to reduce Vézelay by hunger; but the Huguenots broke his 
lines, aided by their friends in La Charité and Sancerre, and 
supplied themselves abundantly with provisions. When, on the 
sixteenth of December, Sansac finally abandoned the fruitless 
and inglorious undertaking, he had lost, since October, no 
fewer than fifteen hundred of his soldiers. 

The Huguenots of Sancerre in turn made an attempt to enter 
Bourges, the capital of the province of Berry, by promising a large 
sum of money to the officer second in command of the citadel ; 
but he revealed their plan to his superior, M. de la Chastre, 
governor of the province, and the advanced party which had been 
admitted within the gates (on the twenty-firet of December) fell 
into the snare prepared for them.’ The capture of Nismes— 














872; De Thou, ty, (liv. xvi.) 284, 335. who makes the 
Jona in the first siege 800 men, and in the second over 1.000 horsemen; 
Agrippa d'Aubigné, Hist. antv. ¢. 19 (i. 815, 810), who states Lhe total 
1x 1,400 foot and near 4C0 horse; while Castelnau, 1. vii., e. 10, spenks of bot 
8:0 In all. Vézelay. famous in the history of the Crusades (see Michaud, 
Hint, den Croisades, ii, 125) as the place where St. Bernard in 1146 preached 
the Cross to an immense throng from all parts of Christendom, is equidistant 
from Bourges aud Dijon, and a little north of a line uniting these two cities. 

+ De Thou, iv. (liv. xlvi.) 246, 247; Agrippa d’Aubigns, liv. y., 0. 19 (i. 817); 
J. de Serres. iii, 370. About twenty prisoners were taken, to whom their 
captors promised their lives. Afterward there were strenuous efforts made, 
especially by the priexta, to bave then put to death ns relela aud traitor 
ML de Ia Chaatre resisted the prossure, disregarding even s svvere order of the 


‘J, de Serres 
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the city of antiquities” —more than compensated for the failure 

at Bourges. Rarely has an enterprise of cqnal diffi- 
Sparet — culty been more patiently prosecuted, or been crowned 
Nimes ith nore brilliant success, The exiled Protestants, a 
large and important class, had now for many months been sub- 
jected to the greatest hardships, and were anxiously watching an 
opportunity to return to their homes. At last a carpenter pre- 
sented himself, who had long revolved the matter in his mind, 
and had discovered a method of introducing the [uguenots 
into the city which promised well. There was a fountain, a 
short distance from the walls of Nismes, known to the ancients 
by the same naine as the city itseli—Nemausus—whose cupious 











Paslisment of Paris, accompanied by the threat of the enormoua fino of 3,000 
marke of gold, which bade him seud them to the capital. (Hist. du Berry, ete, 
par M, Louia Raynal. 1840, iv. 104, apud Bulletin de la Soc. de Thiet, da prob. 
fr., iv, (1854) 27.) Even Charles IX. wrote to him, but the governor was in- 
flexible. Hisnoble reply has come to light, dated Jan. 21, 1570 just one month 
after the failure of thy Protestant scheme. After urging the danger of retalia- 
tion by the Huguenots of La Charité azd Sancerre upon the prisovem they 
held, to the nuinber of more than forty, and tho inexpedioncy of necustoming 
the people of Bourges to bloody executions whiek they would not fail to repeat, 
he ouclutes bis retnonstrance iu these striking wor'x: ~ Nevertheless, Sire, 
if you should tind it expedient, for the good of your rervice. to put them to 
death, the chanvel of the courts of justice is the most proper, without reeom- 
pensing my eervices, or sullying my reputation with a atain that will ever be 
fa grouul of reproach against me, And I beg you, Sire. to make nse of me in 
other matters more worthy of a gentleman buving the heart of his ancestors, 
who for live hundred years have worved their king without stain of treichery 
or act unworthy of a gentlo:;nan.” Inedited letter, anud Bulletin, hi anpre, 
28,20. M.de Is Chastre became one of the marshals of France. We con- 
ducted. three yoars Inter, tho terrible siege of Sancerre, famousin history. He 
had the reputation among the Hnguouots of beng very severe. if nat blood- 
thirsty —a reputation which he deserved, if he wax, as Henry of Navarre styles 
him, “un des principaux exéonteurs de la Sainct Barthclemy.” (Deposition 
in the trial of La Mole, Coconnas, ete. Archives curieuves, viii, 150.) La 
Chastre tried to clear himself of the impatation, by reoalling the ovents of 
1569, To Joan de Léry ho maintained “qu'il n'est point enngninairs. ainsi 
qu'on a opinion, comme aussi il l'avoit desji bien monstrs aux antroy trouble: 
loreqn’il avoit en sa puissance Jes sieurs d'Espeau, baron de Renty. et le capi- 
taine Fontaine, qui est en som armdg: oar enaores que la cour du parloment 
de Paris lay fist commandment da les représonter, & peine do 2.00 marca 
@or, tl no le voulut faire.” Jean de Léry, Discours de lextrdme famine 
+ + + « dans ia ville de Sancerre,” Archives onrieuses, vill, 67. 
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stream, put to good service by the inhabitants, tarned a number 
of mills within the municipal limits. To admit the waters a 
anal had been built, which, where it pierced the fortifications, 
was protected by a heavy iron grating. Through this wet 
channel the carpenter resolved that the Huguenots should enter 
Nismes. It so happened that a friend of his dwelt in a house 
which was close to the wall at this spot ; with his help he lowered 
himself by night from a window into the ditch, A cord, which 
was elackened or drawn tight according as there was danger of de- 
tection or apparent security, served to direct his operations, The 
utmost cantion was reqnisite, and the water-course was too con- 
tracted to permit more than a single person to work atonee. Pro- 
vided only with a tile, the carpenter sct himself to sever the stout 
iron bars. The task was neither pleasant nor easy. Night after 
night he stood in the cold stream, with the mud up to his knees, 
exposed to wind and rain, and working most induatriously when 
the roar of the elements covered and drowned the noise he made. 
It was only for a few minutes at a time that he could work ; for. 
as the place was situated between the citadel and the “ porte des 
Carmes,” a sentry passed it at brief intervals, and was scarcely 
out of hearing except when he went to ring the bell which an- 
nounced a change of guard. Fifteen nights, chosen from the 
darkest of the season, were consumed in this perilous under- 
taking; and each morning, when the approach of dawn com- 
pélled lim to suspend his labors, the carpenter concealed his 
progress by means of wax and mud. All this time he had been 
prudent enough to keep his own counsel; but when, on the 
fifteenth of November, his work was completed, he called upon 
the Huguenot leaders to follow him into Nismes. A detach- 
ment of three hundred men was placed at his disposal. When 
once the foremost were in the town, and had overpowered the 
neighboring guards, the Huguenots obtained an easy success. 
The clatter of a number of camp-servanta, who were mounted 
on horseback, with orders to ride in every direction, shouting 
that the city was in the hands of the enemy, contributed to fa- 
cilitate the capture. Most of the soldiers, who should have met 
and repelled the Protestants, shut themselves up in their houses 
and refused to leave them. In a few minutes, all Nismes, with 
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the exception of the castle, which held out a few months longer, 
was taken.’ 

‘When Admiral Coligny, wounded and defeated, was borne 
on 4 litter from the field of Moncontour, where the hopes of the 
cay  Hugnenots had been so rudely dashed to the ground, 
esconert: his heart almost failed him in view of the prospecta 
of the war and of his faith. Two persons seemed at this eriti- 
cal juncture to have exercised on his mind a singular influence 
in restoring him to his accustomed hopefulness. L’Eatrange, 
a simple gentleman, was being carried away in a plight similar 
to his own, when, having been brought to the admiral’s side, he 
looked intently upon him, and then gave expression to his grati- 
tude to Heaven, that, in the midst of the chastisements with 
which it had seen fit to visit his fellow-believers, there was yet 
so mneh of mercy shown, in the words, “Yet is God very 
gentle!”*—a friendly reminder, which, the great leader was 
wont to say, raised him from gloom and turned his thoughts to 
high and noble resolve. Nor was the heroic Qneen of Navarre 
found wanting at this crisis. No sooner had she heard of the 
disaster than she started from La Rochelle, and at Niort met the 
admiral, with such remnants of the army as still clung to him. 
Far from yielding to despondeney, Jeanne d’Albret urged the 
generals to renew the contest; and, having communicated to 
them a part of her own enthusiasm, returned to La Rochelle to 
watch over the defence of the city, and to lend still more im- 
portant assistance to the case, by writing to Queen Elizabeth 
and the other allies of the Huguenots, correcting the exag- 
gerated accounts of the defeat of Moncontour which had been 
studiously disseminated by the Roman Catholic party, and im- 
ploring fresh assistance. 

As for Coligny, his plans were soon formed. The troops of 
Deuphiny and Provence, always among the most reluctant to 





1 De Thon, iv, (liv. xlvi.} 335-287; Agrippa d’Aubigné, liv, v., 0. 19 (i, 316, 
817); Jean de Serres, ii, 368, 360. 

284 eat-eo que Dien est tree-doux.” 

* Agrippa d’Aubigné. 1. v., c. 18 (i. 800). The words were, as M. Douen 
reminds ns (Clément Marot et le Psautior huguenot, 1878, 14) the first line of 
‘the soventy-third pealm of the Huguenot pealter. 
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leave their hones, had long been clamoring for permission to 
withawear “ett. It was now impossible to retain them. On 
orpeinars the fourteenth of October they started from Angou- 
ana Srwenee, Jeane, whither they had gone without consulting the 
Protestant generals, and, under the leadership of Montbrun and 
Mirabel, directed their course toward their native provinces. In 
two days they reached the river Dordogne at Sonillac, where 
a part of their body, while eceking to cross, was attacked by the 
Rowan Catholics, and suffered great loss. The rest pushed for- 
ward to Aurillac, in Auvergne, which had recently been captured 
by a Uuguenot captain, and soon found their way to Privas, 
Aubenas, and the banks of the Rhéne.' Thence, after refresh- 
ing themselves for a few days, they crossed into Danphiny to 
renew the struggle for their own firesides.* 

On the eighteenth of October, four days after the departure 
of the Dauphinese troops from Angouléme, Coligny set forth 
from Saintes upon an expedition as remarkable for boldness of 
conception as for its singularly skilful and successful execution— 
an expedition which is entitled to rank among the most re- 
markable military operations of modern times.’ In the face of 
an enemy flushed with victory, and himself leading an army 
reduced to the mere shadow of its former size, the admiral 
deliberately drew up the plan of a march of eight or nine 
unorne Months, throngh a hostile territory, and terminating 
winira'stola in the vicinity of the eapital itself. As sketched by 
wun’ Michel de Castelnau from the admiral’s own words in 
conversation with him, the objects of the Protestant general 
were principally these: to satisfy the claims of his mutinovs 
German mercenaries by the reduction of some of the enemy’s 
rich cities in Guyenne; to strengthen himself by forming a 
junction with the army of Montgomery and such fresh troops 
as “the viscounts” might be able to raise; to meet on the lower 
Ithéne the recruited forces of Montbrun and Mirabel; thence 











* Wid., fii, 372, ete. 

+ Even in December, Lunguet could scarcely imagine that Coligny would 
not return and winter at La Rochelle. Letter of Deo. 12, 1569, Epist. ecr, 
i, 130. 
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to turn northward, and, having reached the borders of Lorraine, 
to welcome the Germans whom the Elector Palatine and Wil- 
liam of Orange would hold in readiness; and, at last, to bring 
the war to an end by forcing the Roman Catholics to give 
battle, under circnmatances more advantageons to the reformed, 
in the immediate vicinity of Paris. 
Coligny's army was chiefly composed of cavalry ; of infantry 
he had but three thousand men.’ The young Princes of 
Navarre and of Condé, whom he wished to accustom 
Enon Sop- to the fatigues of the march and of the battle-field, 
whilo endearing them to the Huguenots by their par- 
ticipation in the same perils with the meanest private soldier, 
were his companions, and had commands of their own. He had 
Jeft La Rochefoucauld in La Rochelle to protect the city and the 
Queen of Navarre. The adiniral’s course was first directed to 
Montauban, that city which has been the stronghold of Prot- 
estantism in southern France down to the present time. But 
the difficulties of the way, and, particularly, the improbability 
of finding easy means of erossing so near their mouths the sue- 
cessive rivers, which, rising in the mountainous region of An- 
vergne and the Cevenncs, all flow westward and empty into 
the Garonne, or its wide estuary, the Gironde, compelled Coligny 
to make a considerable deflection to the left. Ie effected the 
passage of the Dordogne at Argentat, a little above the spot 
where Montbrun had sustained his recent check, and, after 
making a feint of throwing himself into Auvergne, crossed the 
Lot below Cadenac, and reached Montanban in safety.’ The 
Count of Montgomery, retnmning from his victorious campaign 
in Béarn, had heen ordered to be in readiness in this city. But. 
learning that, by an unaccountable delay, he was still in Con- 
dom, south of the Garonne, Coligny marched westward to 





' Mém, de Castelnan, liv. vii., c. 12. 

* At least, a0 saya Agrippa d’Audigné, liv. ¥., 0. 18 (i. 899. 

* De Thon, iv. (liv. xlvi.) 283; Agrippa d'Aubigné, i, 309, 318 (liv. v.,c8, 18 
and 20), The two authorities are not in exact agreement, De Thou stating that 
Coligny went ta Montauban before hia march to meet Montgomery, while 
D'Anbigné makes him follow the left bank of the Dordogne down to Aiguillon, 
Gasparis Coiinii Vita (1575), 91, 92, supporta De Thou, 
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Aiguillon, at the confinence of the Lot and the Garonne. Near 
this place he constructed, with great trouble, a substantial 
bridge across the Garonne, with the intention of transporting 
his army to the left bank, and ravaging the eountry far down in 
the direction of Bordeaux. This bold movement was prevented 
by Blaise de Nontluc, who, adopting the suggestion of another, 
and appropriating the credit due to the sagacity of this nameless 
genius, detached one of the numerons floating windmills that 
were moored in the Garonne, and having loaded it with stones, 
sent it down with the current against Coligny’s bridge, Not only 
were the chains that bound the structure broken, but the very 
boats on which it rested were carried away as far as to Bor- 
deanx itself. It was with great difficulty that the admiral 
brought back to the right bank the division of his army that 
had already crossed, and with it the troops of Count Mont- 
gomery." 

The united army now returned to Montanban, where, in the 
midst of a rich district in part friendly to the Huguenots, it 
spent the last days of 1569 and the greater part of the month 
of January, 1570. Its numbers had by this time received such 
large accessions, that Coligny wrote to Germany that he had six 
or seven thousand horse and fifteen thousand foot.’ As the 
reformed population of Montauban had contributed enough 
money to satisfy the prince’s indebtedness to the importunate 
reiters and lansquenets,” the troops were enthusiastic in their 


"De Thou, iv. (liv. xIvi.) 240; Agrippa d'Aubigné, liv v., ¢ 20 (i. 818); 
Gosparis Colinii Vita (1575), 94. ‘The author of this valuable and authentic 
life of the admiral given a full deroription of the bridge Profesor Soldan 
eying that the bridge wna not yet completed (Geschichte des 
It had been completed, and two daye bad been 
spent in taking over the German cavalry (‘ opere effecto, biduogue in trada- 
cendis Germania equitibax consumpto”) when the disaster occutred, 
of January 3, 1670, Epist. secrotm, i. 133. 
Vita (1176), 91 ; Vie de Coligny (Cologne, 1686), 878, where 
the account of the expedition, however, ia full of blunders, Mr, Browning, fol- 
lowing this untrustworthy authority, makes Adiniral Coligny cross the Garonne 
and pass through Béarn. on his way from Saintes to Montauban! A gianca 
‘at the map of France will show that this would have required a much greater 
bend to the right than ho in reality made to the loft, since Béara lay entirely 
south of the river Adour. To reach Béarn by land Uefore crossing the Garonne, 
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devotion to the cause, and pushed their raids under the intrepid 
La Loue south of the Garonne toward the Bay of Biscay, as far 
as Mont de Marsan and Roquefort in the “ Pays des Landes.”' 

The Iuguenots now proceeded towards Toulouse, but thet 
city was too strongly fortified and garrisoned to tempt them to 
make an attack. They inflicted, however, a stern retribution 
upon the vicinity, devoting to destruction the villas and pleas- 
ure-grounds of the members of a parliament that had ren- 
dered itself infamous for its injustice and blind bigotry. The 
eruel fate of Rapin, murdered according to the forms of law, 
simply because he was a Protestant and brought from the king 
an edict containing too much toleration to suit the inordinate 
orthodoxy of these robed fanatics, was yet fresh in the memory 
of the soldiers, and fired their blood. On ruined and blackened 

walls, in more than one quarter, could be read sub- 
Same" sequently the ominous words, written by no idle brag- 

garts: “Vengeance dv Ttupin/” Leaving the marks of 
their passage in a desolated district, the Huguenots swept on to 
the friendly city of Castres, and thenee through lower Languedoc, 
by Carcassonne and Montpellier, which they made no attempt 
to reduce, to Uzés and Nismes. Meanwhile Piles had fron 
coumy -O8tTeS nade a marauding expedition with a body 
fermen i of picked troops to the very foot of the Pyrenees, 

and, in retaliation for the aid which the Spaniards 
had furnished Charles the Ninth, had penetrated to Per- 
pignan, and ravaged the County of Roussillon.” 

Thus the Huguenots—of whom Charles had contemptnously 
niecioguee Witten to his ambassador at London, in January, 
twcnwant that they were in so miserable a plight that, even 

since Anjou had dismissed all his men-at-arms after the 
capture of Saint Jean d’Angely, they dared not show their faces? 


as the “Vie” evidently imagines he did, would almost have required 
Aladdin’s lamp. In fact, the entire pasage is a jumble of the exploits of 
Montgomery and Coligny. 

‘La Popelinidre, apud Soldan, ii. 878. 

1 De Thon, iv. (liv, xlvii.) 303-808; Agcippa d’Aubigné, liv. ¥.. ©, 20 (7 
319, 320); Davila, bk. v., p. 168; Raoul de Cazenove, *! Rapin-Thoyraa, oa 
famille,” eve, 49, 50. 

+ La Mothe Fénélon, 








fi, 81. 
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—had pushed an army from the month of the Girondc to the 
mouth of the théne. If Viscount Monelar had fallen mor- 
tally wounded near Castres, and brave La Loue had been sur- 
prised and killed near Montpellier, the Protestants had, never- 
theless, sustained little injury. They liad been largely reinforced 
on the way, both by the local troops that joined them and by 
chivalric spirits such as M. de Piles, who followed them so soon 
as he was forved to surrender Saint Jean @ Angely ; or, like Beau- 
diné and Renty, who had been left with La Rochefoucauld to 
guard La Rochelle, but who, impatient of long inaction, at length 
obtained permission to attach themselves to the princes, and 
caught up with them at Castres, after a journey full of hazard- 
ons adventures. The Huguenot army, says La None, had been 
but an insignificant snow-ball when it started on its adventurons 
eourse; but the imprudence of its opponents permitted it to roll 
on, without hinderance, until it grew to a portentous size.' The 
jealousy existing between Montluc and Marshal Damville, who 
commanded for the king—the former as lieutenant-general in 
Gascony, and the latter as governor in Languedoc—nndoubtedly 
removed many difficulties from the way of Admiral Coligny’: 
and Montluc openly accused his rival, who was a Montmo- 
rency, of purposely furthering the designs of his heretical 
cousin. Tho accusation was a baseless fabrication; yet it ob- 
tained, as such stories generally do, a wide currency among the 
prejudiced and the ignorant, who could explain Damnville’s fail- 
ure to impede Coligny’s progress in no more satisfactory way 
than as the result of collusiun between the son and the nephew 
of the late constable." 

Coligny had not yet accomplished his main object. Turning 
northward, and hugging the right bank of the Rhéne, he prose- 
cuted his undertaking of carrying the war to the very gates of 





1T'imprndence des Catholiques, lesquols Inissant rouler, sans nul em- 
‘peachement, ceste petite pelote de neige, en pen de temps elle s¢ fit grosee 
” Mém. dela None, ¢. xxix, 
ila (bk. v., p, 167, 168), who rarely rejeota s good story of 
if there bs a dainty bit of treachery connected with it, 
adopia unbositatingly the popular rumor of Marshal Damville's infidelity to 
his trust, 
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Paris. The few small pieces of artillery the Protestants possessed, 
rmesamirns it Was now found difficult to drag over rugged hills 
‘wine toward that. descended to the river's edge. They were, there 
fore, at first transported to the other side, and finally 
left behind in some castles garrisoned by the Huguenots. The 
reeruits that had been expected from Dauphiny came in very 
small numbers, and it was with diminished forces that Coligny 
and the princes, on the twenty-sixth of May, reached Saint 
Etienne, at that time a small town, which modern enterprise and 
capital has transformed into s great manufacturing city.' A little 
farther, at St. Rambert on the Loire, an incident occurred which 
threatened to blight all the fair hopes the Protestants had now 
again begun to conceive of a speedy and prosperous conclusion of 
the war. Admiral Coligny fell dangerously ill, and for a time 
serions fears were entertained for his life. It was a 
Yoo Uness tae 
Scrape” moment of anxious suspense. Never before had the 
sation reformed realized the extent to which their fortunes 
were dependent on a single man. The lesson was a useful one 
to the young companions of the princes, who, in the midst of the 
stern discipline of the camp, had shown some disposition to com- 
plain of the loss of the more congenial gayety of the court 
Louis of Nassau, brother of William of Orange, and next in 
comnand, was the only person among the Protestants that could 
have succeeded to Coligny in his responsible position ; but even 
Louis of Nassaw could not exact the respect enjoyed by the 
admiral, both with his own troops and with the enemy. Indeed, 
it wag the conduct of the Roman Catholics at this juncture that 
furnished the clearest proof of the indispensable importance to 
the Huguenots of their veteran leader. The negotiations, which 
must soon be adverted to, had for some time been in progress, 
and the court displayed considerable anxiety to secure-a peace ; 
but the moment it was announced that Coligny was Ukely to 











"BE Eticane possessed already, at the time the ‘Vie de Coligny” was 
written, that branch of industry which still conatitutes one of its chief 
sources of wealth, Itwas described ax « “petite ville famouse par la quantité 
darmes qui s'y fait. et qui se transportent dans les puis dtrangera, en sorte 
que c'est ce qui nourrit presque toute In provines,” P. J8l. 

* Agrippa d'Aabigné, liv. v,, © 21 (1. 822), 

Vou, T1238 
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die, the deputies from the king broke them off and waited to 
see the issue. Being asked to explain so singular a course, 
and being reminded that the Huguenots had other generals with 
whom a treaty might be formed in ease of Coligny’s death, it ia 
said that the deputies replied by expressing their surprise that 
the Protestants did not see the weight and authority possessed 
by their admiral. ‘Were he to die to-day,” said they, “to- 
morrow we should not offer you so much as a giass of water. 
As if you did not know that the admiral’s name goes farther in 
giving you consideration than bad you another army equal in 
size to that you have at present !”* 

But Gaspard de Coligny was destined to die a death more 
glorions for himself, and to leave behind him a naine more 
illustrious than it would have been had he died on the eve of 
the return of peace to his desolated country. Ile recovered, and 
once more advanced with his brave Huguenots. And now the 
distance between the Protestant camp and the Roman Catholic 
capital was rapidly diminishing. To meet the impending 
danger, the king ordered Marshal Cossé, who had succeeded 
the prince dauphin in command of the new army, to cross into 
Burgundy, check the admiral’s course, and, if possible, defeat 
him. The two armies met on the twenty-tifth of June, in the 
neighborhood of the small town of Arnay-le-Duc.' Great was 

the disparity of numbers. Coseé had four thousand 
eiupie Swiss, six thousand French infantry, three thousand 
Ae French, German, and Italian horse, and twelve can- 
non, Coligny's army had lost eo much during ite incessant 
marches through a thousand difficult places, and in a country 
where desertion or straying from the main body was so easy, 
that it consisted of but twenty-five hundred arquebusiers 
anid two thousand horsemen, besides a few recruits from Dau- 
phiny. 

The Germans, who constituted about one-half of the cavalry, 
were ill-equipped ; but the French horee were as well armed a8 
any corps the ITnguenots had been able to set on foot. All were 

* Gaaparis Colinil Vita. 97, 98. 


+ Arnay-le-Duo, or Kené-le-Dne, as the place was indifferently called, Is 
situated about thirty mileu south-west of Dijon, on the road to Autun, 
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hardened by toil and well disciplined. Of artillery the admiral 
was ontirely destitute. 

The armies took position upon opposite hills, separated by a 
narrow valley, in which flowed a brook fed by some small ponds. 
Coseé made the attack, and attempted to cross the stream; but, 
after an obstinate fight of seven hours, his troops were compelled 
to abandon the undertaking with considerable loss. Next the 
entrenchments thrown up by the Huguenots in the neighbor- 


hood of the ponds were assaulted. Here the Roman Catholics * 
were subjected toa galling fire, and began to yield. Afterward, ' 


receiving reinforcements, they seemed to be on the point of 
succeeding, when Coligny brought up M. de Piles, the hero of 
Saint Jean d’Angely, who, supported by Count Montgomery, 
soon restored the superiority of the Liugnenots. The enemy 
was equally unfortunate in the attempt, simultaneously made, 
w turn the admiral's position ; and, foiled at every point, he 
etired for the day. On the morrow, both armies reappeared 
in the same order of battle, but neither general was eager to 
renew a contest in which the advantage was all with those who 
stood on the defensive, and, after indulging in a brief and in- 
effective cannonade, the order was given to the Roman Catholic 
troops to return to camp.’ 

After this indecisive combat, Coligny, who had no desire to 
bring on » general engagement before receiving tho considerable 
accession of troops of which he was in expectation, slipped 
away from Coseé, and though hotly pursued by the enemy's 
cavalry, made his way to the frieudly walls of La Charit! upon 
the Loire. Here he busied himself with preparations for further 
undertakings, and was engaged particularly in providing his 
army with a few cannon and mortars, of which he had greatly 
felt the need, when activity was interrupted by a ten days’ 
truce, dating from the fourteenth of July, the precursor of a 
definite treaty of peace.’ At the expiration of the armistice, 





' De Thos, iv. (liv. xlvii.) 812-814; Agrippa @Aabigné, liv. v., ¢. 22 (k 
381-825) Onstelnan, liv. vii., c. 12; Davila, bk, v. 160. 

+ Do Thou, iv. (liv, xlvii) 915, Davila attributes to the connivance of 
Marshal Comé the escape of the Protestants from Arnuy-le-Duc. This is 
consistent with the same writer's statement that it was tho marshal’s inten- 
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Coligny advanced, toward the end of July, to his castle of 
cotgy ap ((hitillon-sur-Loing, and distributed his troops in the 
lay apy ee A 
prnenee vicinity of Montargis, still nearer Paris. Marshal 
Co: at the same time, moved in a parallel line 
throngh Joigny, and took up his position at Sene, where he 
could at once protect the capital and prevent the Huguenots 
from making raids in that fertile and populous province, the 
fle de |'rance,” from which the whole country had derived its 
name, Leaving the admiral and his brave followers here, at 
the conclusion of an adventurous expedition of over twelve hun- 
dred iniles, which had consumed more than nine months, let us 
glance at the negotiations for peace which had long been in 
progress, and were now at length crowned with snevess, 

So trne was it of the combatants in the Frenel civil wars, 
that they rarely carried on hostilities but they were also treating 
ade for peace, that sinee the battle of Moneontour there 
dovemtia. had hardly elapsed a month without the discussion of 

the terms on which arms conld be laid aside by both 
parties. Scarcely had the first startling impression made by 
‘the defeat of the Hugnenots passed away before Catharine de’ 
Medici sent that skilful diplomatist, Michel de Custelnan, to 
assure the Queen of Navarre, at La Rochelle, of her personal 
esteem and affection, as well as of her fervent desire to employ 
her influence with the king, her son, in effec 
based upon just and honorable conditions. Jeanne replied in 
courteons language ; but, while she insisted upon her own hear- 
ty reciprocation of the qneen mother’s wish, she also expressed 
the suspicion which all the reformed entertained of the sincerity 
of the leading ministers in the French cabinet, whose relations 
with Spain and with the Pope showed that they were intent on 
nothing less than the utter ruin of the Huguenots.’ In Novem- 
ber the matter took a more definite shape, through Marshal 
Cossé, who appeared in La Rochelle with propositions of peace. 
‘This statesman, otherwise moderate in his counsels, was imbued 
with the notion that the Protestants were so discouraged by 




















tionntslowness that enabled Coligny to seize upon Arnoy-le-Due and post him 
self an ailvantageously. 
 Cratetnau, liv, vii, @ 19. 
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their late defeat, that they would gladly accept any terms. 
But the Huguenots, having understood that he was empowered 
merely to offer them liberty of conscience, without the right te 
the public worship of God, promptly broke off the negotiationa.* 
A month or two later they were induced to believe that the 
court was disposed to larger coneessions, or, if not, that they 
might at least justify themselves in the eyes of the world by 
showing that they were neither reasonable nor desirous of 
prolonging the horrors of war. Two deputies—Jean de la Fin, 
Sieur de Beauvoir la Nocle, and Charles de Téligny: the one 
sent by the Queen of Navarre, the other sent by Coligny and 
the princes, who were already far on their journey through the 
south of Eranve—came to the king at Angers, and presented the 
demands of the Huguenots. These demands certainly did not 
breathe a spirit of craven submission. The Iluguenots called 
not only for complete liberty of conscience, but also for the right 
to hold their religious assemblies through the entire kingdom, 
without prejudice to their dignities or honors. They stipulated 
for the annulling of all sentences prononneed against them; the 
approval of all that they had done, as done for the welfare of 
the realm ; the restitution of their dignities and property, and 
the giving of good and sufficient securities for the execution of 
the ediet of pacification.” Catharine and her counsellors had 
undoubtedly gained some wholesome experience since Cossé’s 
first proposals, They had already discovered that a single pitched 
battle had not ruined the IIugnenots; and they now suspected 
that a number of additional battles might bo required to effect 
that desirablo result. Jt is not astonishing, however, that the 
queen mother was not yet ready to grant terms which could 
scarcely have been conceded even on the morrow of an over- 
whelming defeat. The articles sent by the king to the Protes- 
tant leaders as a counter-proposal were therefore of » very dif- 
ferent charactor from those which they had submitted. Charles 
offered to the Queen of Navarre, the Princes of Navarro and 
Condé, the admiral, and their followers, entire amnesty, and 
consented to annul all judicial proceedings made against them 





' De Thou, iv. (liv, xlvii,) S01, "De Thou, fv, (liv. xlvil.) 902, 
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during these or the late troubles. He wonld exact no punish- 
mont for any treaties which they might have formed with 
foreign princes, and would restore their goods, honors, and es- 
tates. As to the religions qnestion, he would allow them to 
hold two cities, in which they might do as they pleased, the king 
placing in each city a capable “ gentilhomme” to maintain hie 
agthority and the public tranquillity. Elsewhere in France he 
would tolerate no reformed minister, no exercise of any other 
religion than his own. Neither would he guarantee the reati- 
tution of the judicial and other offices once held by Protestants, 
since others had bought them, and the money proceeding from 
the sale had been spent in defraying the expenses of the war: 
especially as the clergy must look to the courts for the enforee- 
ment of their claims for indemnification for the destruction of 
the churches and other ecclesiastical property. The king pro- 
fessed himself willing to give all reasonable securities for the 
performance of his promises, but neglected to make any apeci- 
fication of the nature of those securities.’ Such were the hard 
conditions offered—ali that Catharine and the Guises were 
willing to concede at a time when it was hoped that the Hugue- 
nots would lose the assistance of one of their secret supporters, 
the Prgitsh Elizabeth of England; for the Earls of Westmore- 
resue*’ land snd Northumberland had risen in the north, and 
‘emeofterd. they had not only the best wishes, but the ready co- 
operation of every Spanish and French sympathizer, Charles 
himself was writing to his ambassador at London a letter meant 
to mect the queen's eye, instructing him to congratnlate Eliza- 
beth on the progress made in suppressing the insurrection : and 
Catharine, by the same messenger, sent a secret letter of the 
same date, ordering the same diplomatic agent, in case the re- 














' The articles, a copy of which waa sent to the ambassodor at the court of 
Elizabeth, in a letter from Angers, Feb. 6, 1570, ore printed in La Mothe 
Pénélon, vii, 83-8. I omit roferenoe in the text to the articles probibiting 
foreign alliances and tha levy of money. prescribing the diemimal of foreign 
troops, ete. ‘The twa cities referred to in the fifth article are rather to be re- 
garded as places of worship—the only plices in the kingdom where Protestant 
worship would he tolerated—than aa pledges for the performance of the pro- 
jooted edict, as Prof, Soldan apparently regards them chiefly, if not exelu- 
sively. Geschichte des Prot, in Frankreich, i, 379. 
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bellion was not at an end, to give aid and comfort to the rebels.’ 
Catharine and the Gnises had not lost heart. Moved by re- 
peated supplications, Pius the Fifth at last decided to excom- 
municate the heretical daughter of Henry and Anne Boleyn. 
But, as the bull of the twenty-fifth of February, 1570, had 
heen procured solely by the entreaties of the rebel earls, en- 
forced by the intercessions of the Guises, ‘and as it was known 
that Philip the Second, so far from desiring it, was strongly 
opposed to the imprudent policy of the pontiff, the document, 
which pretended to relieve all the queen’s subjects of tho ob- 
ligations of their allegiance, was committed to the charge of 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, to launch at Elizabeth's devoted head 
whenever the convenient moment should arrive." 

At Montréal, near Carcassonne, the admiral was again over- 
taken by a royal messenger, who on this oceasion was Biron, 
equally distingnished on the field and in the conncil-chamber. 
While the Protestants replied to his offer that with heartfelt 
satisfaction they greeted the king’s disposition to restore peace 
to France, and sent to Charles, who was then at Chateaubriand, 
in Brittany, a delegation consisting of Téligny, Beauvoir la 
Nocle, and La Chassetiére, they distinetly stated that no terms 
could be entertained which should not include liberty of worship. 
For they declared that “ the deprivation of the exercise of their 
religion was more insupportable to them than death iteelf.”* 
But, in fact, the Tuguenot princes and nobles placed little reli- 
ance upon the sincerity of the court, and had no hope of peace 
so loug as they treated at a distance from the capital. Accord- 
ingly, Coligny, in his march up the valley of the Rhéne, when 
again approached in the King’s name by Biron, accompanied by 
Henry de Mesmes, Sicur de Malassise, peremptorily dectined to 
enter into a truce which should interrupt the efficiency of his 
movement. 





T Charles to ambamador, Jan. 14th; lotter of Catharine, sama date; La 
Mothe Fénéion, vii. 77. 78. 

? See Froude, History of England, x. 9, ete, 

* De Thou, iv. (liv. xlvii.) 305. Cf. Soulier, Hist. des édits de pacifica- 
tion, 92. 

‘De Thou, Iv, 811. Itwas ot St. Etienne in Fores, thet the incident 
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But when at last the admiral reached the Loire, and, at La 
Charité and Chatillon, was within a few hours of Paris, the 
ube attitude of the court in relation to the peace seemed 
eonaitios to undergo an entire change, and it became evident 

that the negotiations, which had previously been 
employed for the mere purpose of amusing the Huguenots, 
were now resorted to with the view of ending a war already 
protracted far beyondexpectation. Norisit difficult to discover 
some of the circumstances that tended to bring about this radical 
tautation of policy.' The resources of the kingdom were ex- 
hausted. It was no longer possible to furnish the ready money 
without which the German and other mercenaries, of late consti- 
tuting a large portion of the royal troops, could not be induced to 
enter the kingdom. The Pope and Philip were lavish of nothing 
beyond promises and exhortations that above all things Charles 
should make no peace with the heretical rebels. Indeed, Philip 
had few men, and no money, to spare. The French troops 
were in great straits. The gentlemen, who, in return for their 
immunity from all taxation, were bound to serve the monarch 
in the field at their own expense, had exhausted their available 
funds in so long a contest, and it was impossible to muster them 
in such numbers as the war demanded. Charles himself had 
umm wa 21WayS been averse to war, His tastes were pacific. 
bia mothor If he ever einulated the martial glory which his 
pass brother Anjou had so easily acquired, the feeling was 
but of momentary duration, and met with little encouragement 
from his mother. He had, undoubtedly, consented to the initia- 
tion of the war only in consequence of the misrepresentations 
made by those who surrounded him, respecting its necessity and 
the ease of its prosecution. He had now the strongest reasons 
for desiring the immediate retnrn of peace. His marriage with 
the danghter of the emperor had for some months been arranged, 
but Maximilian refused to permit Elizabeth to become the queen 
of a country rent with civil commotion. Catharine de’ Medici, 
aleo, from the advocate of war, had become anxious for peace 





"For a fuller discussion of these circumstances Uhan the limits of this bis: 


tory will permit me to give, I must refer the reader to the work of Prof. 
Soldsn, Geschichte des Protestantismus in Frankreich, fi, 385, 
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—tardily returning to the conviction which she had often ox- 
pressed in former years, that the attempt to exterminate the 
Huguenots by force of arms was hopeless. After two years she 
mnewartraiy. W88 NO nearer her object than when the Cardinal bf 
lessforits Lorraine persuaded her to endeavor to seize Condé, at 
sutton: Noyers. Jarnac had accomplished nothing; Moncon- 
tour was nearly as barren a victory. A great part of what lad 
been so laboriously effected by Anjou’s army in the last months 
of 1569, La Noue had been undoing in the first half of 1570." 
The Protestants, who were, a few months since, shut up in La 
Rochelle, had defeated their enemies at Sainte Gemme, near 
Lugon, and had retaken Fontensy, Niort, the Isle d’Oléron, 
Bronage, and other places. The Baron de la Garde, who had 
lately, in the capacity of “ general of thegalleys,” been infesting 
the seas in the neighborhood of La Rochelle, was compelled to 
retire to Bordeaux.’ Saintes had been besieged and captured, 
and the Huguenots were advancing to the reduction of St. Jean 
d’Angely, not long since so dearly won by the Roman Catholics.* 
Montlue had, it is true, met with success in Béarn, whore Raba- 
steins was taken and its entire garrison massacred.’ But what 
were these advantages at the foot of the Pyrenees, when an 
army under Gaspard de Coligny, after sweeping four hundred 
leagues through the sonthern and western provinces, was now 





' La Nowe was ons of the moxt modest. as well as one of the most capable 
of generals. ‘'I have felt mynelf so much the more obliged to speak of it,” 
writes the historian De Thou respecting the battle of Sainte Gemme. “ax La 
None. the most, generous of men. who has written on the civil wara with a 
much fidelity na judgment, always disposed to render conspicuous the merit of 
others. and very rosorvod respecting hin own, has not sald a word of thin 
victory.” De Thon, iy, (liv. xlvii.) 320, 

+ Brantéme has written the eulogy of this personage, whose trne name was 
Antoine Esoalin. He was first ambassador at Constantinople, where his good 
services secured his appointment as genoral of the galleya, After undergoing 
the displeasure of the king, and a three years’ imprisonment for his particija- 
tion in the massacre of the Vandois, he was reinstated in office. Subsequently 
hhe was temporarily displaced by the grand prior, and by the Marquis of El- 
beuf. Tt in an odd mistake of Mr. Henry White (Mnss. of St. Bartholomew, 
P. 14, note) when he eaya: ‘In the religious wars he sided with the Hugue- 
nots.” Brantime seya: ‘Tl haissoit mortellement oes ens-li," 

1 De Thon, tv. 316-325 ; Agrippa d’Aubigné, i, 325-345. 

“Tid, edi mupra, 
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in the immediate vicinity of Paris? His forces, indeed, were 
small in numbers, but would speedily grow formidable. The 
French ambassador sent from London the intelligence that 
letters of credit had been sent from England to Hamburg in 
order to hasten the entrance into France of some twelve or 
fifteen thousand Germans under Duke Casimir; that twenty- 
five hundred men were to be despatched from La Rochelle to 
make @ descent on some point in Normandy or Brittany, in con- 
junction with the ships of the Prince of Orange ; and that the 
English were to be invited to co-operate.’ If it had proved im- 
practicable to prevent the Due de Deux Ponts from marching 
across France to join the confederates near the ocean, what hope 
was there that the king would be able to hinder the union of 
Coligny and Casimir? Or, why might not both be reinforced 
by the troops of La Noue, who had been accomplishing such 
exploits in Aunis and Saintonge? 

The princes of Germany added their intercessions to the stern 
logic of the conflict. During the festivities in Heidelberg, at- 
tending the marriage of John Casimir, Duke of Bavaria, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Elector of Saxony, in June, 1570, the 
Eletior Palatine, the Elector of Saxony, the Margraves George 
Frederick of Brandenburg and Charles of Baden, Louis, Duke of 
‘Wiirtemberg, the Landgraves William, Philip and George of 
Hesse, and Adolpbns, Duke of Holstein, wrote a joint letter to 
Charles the Ninth of France, in which they drew his attention to 
the injury which the long war he was carrying on with his snb- 
jects was inflicting upon the states of the empire, and to the ne- 
cessity of speedily terminating it if he would retain their good- 
will and friendship. And they assured him that there was no 
way of accomplishing this result except by permitting the exer- 
cise of the reformed religion throughout the kingdom, and abol- 
ishing all dictinctions between his Majesty’s subjects of different 
faiths.” 

‘When the war had so signally failed, it is not strange that 
the king and his mother should have turned once more to the 
advocates of peace, with whose return to favor the retirement 


i. 210, 215. Despatch of June 21a 
* De Thou, iv, 287. 288; Kluckholn, Briefe Friedrich dea Frommen, ii. 398. 
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of the Guises from court was contemporaneous. Yet the Pro- 
testants, who knew too well from experience the malignity of 
that hated family, conld not but shudder lest they might be 
putting themselves in the power of their most determined 
enemies. The Queen of Navarre wrote to Charles urging him 
to use his own native good sense, and assuring him that she 
feared “ marvellously ” that these well-known mischief-makera 
would Inre him into “a patched-np-peace "—une paix fourrde— 
like the preceding pacifications. The object they had in view 
was, indeed, the ruin of the Huguenots; but the first disaster, 
she warned him, would fall on the monarch and his royal 
estate.' Cardinal Chétillon, when sounded by the French 
‘ansiay ot 2mbassador in England, expressed his eagerness for 
Gerding peace. On selfish grounds alone he would be glad 

to exchange poverty in England for his revenues of 
one hundred and twenty thousand a year in France. But he 
had his fears, ‘Remembering that the king, the queen, and 
monsieur (the Duke of Anjon), to confirm the last peace, did 
him the honor to give him their word, placing their own hands 
in his, and that those who induced them to break it were those 
very persons with whom he and his associates now had to con- 
elude the proposed peace,” he said, “his hair stood upon end 
with fear.” All that the Protestants wanted was security. 
‘They would be glad to transfer the war elsewhere—a thing his 
brother the admiral had always desired; and, if admitted to 
the king's favor, they would render his Majesty the most not- 
able service that had been done to the crown for two hundred 
years. 

The terma of the long-desired peace were at last decided npon 
by the commissioners, among whom Téligny and Beauvoir la 
Royal Butct of Nocle were most prominent on the Protestant side, 
pesitauon. “while Biron and De Mesmes represented the court. 
Aerar19 On the eighth of Augnst, 1570, they were officially 
promulgated in a royal edict signed at St. Germain-en-Laye. 

There were in this document the nsual stipulations respecting 


"a Mothe Fénélon, il. 256,357. 
* Letter of April 17, 1870, Rochambean, Lettres d'Antoine de Bourbon et 
de Jebanne d'Albret (Paris, 1877), 200, 
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amnesty, the prohibition of insults and recriminations, and kin- 
dred topies. ‘The liberty of religions profession was guaranteed. 
Respecting worship according to the Protestant rites, the pro- 
vision was of the following character. Alt nobles entitled to 
“high jurisdiction”' were permitted to designate one place be- 
longing to them, where they could have religious services for 
themselves, their families, their subjects, and all who might 
choose to attend, co long as cither they or their families were 
present. This privilege, in the case of other nobles, was restriet- 
ed to their families and their friends, not exceeding ten in num- 
ber. To the Queen of Navarrea fow places were granted in the 
fiefs which she held of the French crown, where service could 
be celebrated even in her absence. In addition to these, there 
was a list of cities, designated by name—two in each of the 
twelve principal governments or provinees—in which, or in 
the suburbs of which, the reformed services were allowed ; and 
this privilege was extended to all those places of which the Prot- 
estants had possession on the first of the present month of An- 
gust. From all other places—from the royal court and its 
vicinity to a distance of two leagnes, and especially from Paris 
and its vicinity to the distance of ten leagnes—Protestant wor- 
ship was strictly excluded. Provision was made for Protestant 
burials, to take place in the presence of not more than ten per- 
sons. The king recognized the Queen of Navarre, the prince 
her son, and the late Prince of Condé and his son, as faith- 
ful relations and servants; their followers as loyal subjects; 
Deux Ponts, Orange, and his brothers, and Wolrad Mansfeld, 
as good neighbors and friends. There was to be a restitution 
of property, honors, and offices, and a rescission of judicial 
sentences. To protect the members of the reformed faith in 
the courts of justice, they were to be permitted to challenge 
fonr of the judges in the Parliament of Paris; six—three in 
each chamber—in those of Rouen, Dijon, Aix, Rennes, and 








' Chassanée in hie “Consuetudines ducatua Burgundie. fereque totiua 
Gallim” (Lyons, 1552). 50, defines the “haute justice” by the possession of 
the power of life and death: ‘De secundo vero gradu meri imperii, sou alte 
justicie, est habere giadii potestatem nd animadvertendum in faninorosve 
homines.” 
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Grenoble; and four in each chamber of the Parliament of Bor- 
deaux. They wore to be allowed # peremptory appeal from 
the Parliament of Toulouse. To defend the Huguenots from 
popular violence, four cities were to be intrusted to them for a 
period of two years—La Rochelle, Montauban, Cognac, and La 
Charité—to serve as places of refuge; and the Princes of Na- 
varre and Condé, with twenty of their followers, were to pledge 
their word for the safe restoration of these cities to the king at 
the expiration of the designated term.' 

Such were the leading features of the edict of pacification 
that closed the third religious war, by far the longest and most 
eanguinary conflict that had as yet desolated France. That the 
pumisse ‘7m would be regarded as in the highest degree 
favatwe offensive by the intolerant party at home and abroad 

“= was to be expected. The Parisian curate, Jehan de 
la Fosse, only spoke the common sentiment of the clergy and 
of the bigoted Noman Catholics when he said that “ it contained 
articles sufficiently terrible to make France and the king’s faith- 
fnl servants tremble, seeing that the IInguenots were reputed 
as faithful servants, and what they had done held by the king 
to be agrecable.”* It was not astonishing, therefore, that, 
althongh the publication of the edict was effected without delay 
under the eyes of the court at Paris, it gave rise in Rouen to a 
serious riot.". The Papal Nuncio and the Spanish ambassador 
were indignant. Both Pins and Philip had bitterly opposed 
the negotiations of the early part of the year. Now their am- 
bassadors made a fruitless attempt to put off the evil day of 
peace; the Spanish ambassador not only offering three thousand 
horse and six thousand foot to extirpate the Hugnenots, but 
affirming that “there were no conditions to which he was not 
ready to bind himself, provided that the king would not make 
peace with the heretics and rebels.” * 


‘Boo the edict iteelf in Joan do Serres, ili. 875-890; mammaries in Do 
Thon, iv. (lir. alvii.) $28, 898, and Agrippa d’Aubigné, {'884, 805. 

* Jourmal d'un curs ligueur, 120. 

*Ibid., ubi supra. 

“Gantelnan, liv. vil, 0. 12, ‘The work of this very fair-minded historian 
terminates with the conclusion of the peace. De Thou, iv. (liv. xvii.) $27. 
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For the first time in their history, the relations of the Hu- 
guenots of France to the state were settled, not by a royal dec- 
laration which was to be of force until the king should attain 
his majority, or until the convocation of a general council of the 
Church, but by an edict which was expressly stated to be “per- ~ 
petual and irrevocable.” Such the Protestants, although with 
caneimp ANY misgivings, hoped that it might prove. - It was 
lagandan, Dut, however, an auspicious circumstance that the 

popular wit, laying hold of the fact that one of the 
Roman Catholic commissioners that drew up its stipulations— 
Biron—was lame, while the other—Llenri de Mesines—was best 
known as Lord of Malassise, conferred upon the new compact 
the nngracions appellation of “¢he limping and unsettled peace” 
—la paix boiteuse et mal-assise.” ' 





' On la disoit boiteuse et mal-assise,” says Henri de Meames himeelf in hie 
account of these transactions, adding with a delicate touch of sarcasm: “Je 
nen ay point vi depnis vingt-cing ans qui ait gudre duré.” Le Labourenr, 
Add, sux Mém. de Castelnau, ii, 776. Prof. Soldan has already exposed the 
mistake of Sismondi and others, who apply the popular nickname to the pre- 
veding peave of Lungjumean, Sve axte, chap. xv. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PEACE OF SAINT GERMAIN. 


A rrostem of cardinal importance here confronts ua, in the 
inquiry whether the peace which had at length dawned upon 
France was or wae not concluded in good faith by the young 
king and his advisers. Was the treaty a necessity forced upon 

ot the court by the losses of men and treasnre sustained. 
thepeos, daring three years of almost continual civil conflict ? 
Were the queen mother and those in whose hands rested the 
chief control of affairs, really tired of a war in which nothing 
was to be gained and everything was in jeopardy, a war whose 
most brilliant successes had been barren of substantial fruits, and 
had, in the sequel, been stripped of the greater part of their glory 
by the masterly conduet of a defeated opponent? Or, was the 
peace only a prelude to the massacre—a skilfully devised snare 
to entrap incantious and credulous enemies? 

‘The latter view is that which was entertained by the majority 
of the contemporaries of the events, who, whether friends or 
foes of Charles and Catharine, whether Papists or Protestants, 
could not avoid reading the treaty of pacification in the light of 
the occurrences of the “bloody nuptials.” The Huguenot 
author of the “Tocsin against the murderers” and Capilupi, 
author of the appreciative “Stratagem of Charles the Ninth” 
—however much they may disagree upon other points—unite 
in regarding the royal edict as a picce of treachery from be- 
ginning to end. It was even Lelieved by many of the most 
intelligent Protestants that the massacre was already per- 
fected in the minds of its anthora so far back as the confer- 
ence of Bayonne, five years before the peace of St. Germain, it 
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accordance with the suggestions of Philip the Second and of 
Alva. This last supposition, however, has been overthrown by 
the discovery of the correspondence of Alva himself, in which 
he gives an account of the discussions which he held with 
Catharine de’ Medici on that memorable occasion. Forwe have 
seen that, far from convincing the queen mother of the neces- 
sity for adopting sanguinary measures to crush the Huguenots, 
the duke constantly deplores to his master the obstinacy of 
Catharine in still clinging to her own views of toleration. It 
seems equally clear that the peace of St, Germain was no part 
of the project of a contemplated massacre of the Protestants. 
The Moutmorencies, not the Guises, were in power, and were 
responsible for it. The influence of the foyner’ had become 
paramount, and that of the latter had waned. The Cardinal of 
Lorraine had left the court in disgust and retired to his arch- 
bishopric of Rheims, when he found that the policy of war, to 
which he and his family were committed, was about to he 
abandoned. Even in the earlier negotiations he had no part. 
while the queen mother and the moderate Morvilliors were 
omnipotent.!. And when Francis Walsingham made his ap- 
pearance at the French court, to congratulate Charles the Ninth 
upon the restoration of peace, he found his strongest reasons of 
hope for its permanence, next to the disposition and the neces- 
sities of the king, in the royal “misliking toward the house of 
Guise, who have been the nourishers of these wars,”* and in the 
increase of the royal “favor to Montmorencey, a chief worker of 
this peace, who now carrieth the whole away of the court, and 
is restored to the government of Paris.” * 








1 La Royne et mons de Morvillier trettent eus deus seulz aveccnes ens, 
ee sont aujourdhuy a grans cous” See two important letters of Lorralve to 
his sister-in law, the Duchess of Nemoura, April 24th and May 1, 1979, in 
Soldan, Geschichte d. Prot. in Frank., ii. Appendix, 693, 594, trom MSS,.of 
the Bibliotheque natiomle, 

*\Thongh of late the Cardinal of Lorrain bath bad accesa to the king's 
presence, yet is he nat repaired in credit. neither dealeth he in government.” 
Walsingham to Leicester, Aug, 29. 157), Digges, Compleat Ambassador, p. 8. 

2 Tbid.. ubi supra. Yet it ie but fair to add that Walsingham notes that 
“the great conference that ie between tho queen mother and the cardinal 
breedeth some doubt of some practise to impeach the same.”” 
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At home and abroad, the peace was equally opposed by those 
who could not have failed to be its warmest advocates had Jit 
been treacherously designed. We have already seen that both 
Pope Pius the Fifth, and the King of Spain insisted upon a 
continuance of the war, and offered augmented assistance, in 
case the government would pledge itself to make no compact 
with the heretical rebels. The pontiff especially was unremit- 
ting in his persuasions and threats; denouncing the righteous 
judgment of God upon the king who preferred personal ad- 
vantage to the claims of religion, and reminding him that the 
divine anger was wont to punish the sins of rulers by taking 
away their kingdoma and giving them to others.’ The project 
of a massacre of Protestants, had it in reality been entertained 
hy the French conrt while adopting the peace, could scarcely 
have been kept so profound a secret from the king and the 
pontiff who had long been urging a resort to such measures, nor 
would Pius and Philip have been suffered through ignorance to 
persist in so open a hostility to the compact which was intended 
to render its execution feasible. 

If the Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, as enacted on the 
fatal Sunday of August, was not premeditated in the form it 
then assumed—if the peace of St. Germain was not, as so 
many have imagined, a trick to overwhelm the Huguenots 
taken unawares—are we, therefore, to believe that the idea of 
such a deed of blood was as yet altogether foreign to the 
mind of Catharine de’ Medici? I dare not affirm that it was. 
On the contrary, there is reason to believe that the conviction 
thedenen that she inight some day find herself in a position in 

westerns 
“catindee which ahe conld best free herself from entanglement 

by some such means had long since lodged in her mind. 
Tt was not a strange or repulsive notion to the careful student 
of the code of morality laid down in “Tl Principe.” Alva had 
familiarized her with it, and the eivil wars had almost invested 
it in her eyes with the appearance of justifiable retaliation. 
She had gloated in seeret over the story of the Queen Blanche, 
mother of Louis the Ninth, and her successful struggle with her 
‘ Letter of April 28, 1570, 
Vou, IL—24 





i Qninti Epistole, 272, 
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son’s insubordinate nobleg, telling her countryman, the Venetian 
ambassador’ Correro, with a significant laugh such as she was 
wont occasionally to indulge in, that she would be very sorry to 
have it known that she had been reading the old manuscript 
chronicle, for they would at onca infer that she had taken the 
Castilian princess as her pattern.’ More unscrupulous than the 
mother of St. Louis, she had revolved in her mind various schemes 
for strengthening her authority at the expense of the lives of a 
few of the more prominent Huguenot chiefs, convinced, us she 
was, that Protestantiam would cease to exist in France with the 
destruction of its leadera, But, despite pontifical injunctions 
and Spanish exhortations, che formed no definite plans; or, if 
she did, it was only to unravel on the morrow what she had 
woven the day before. What Barbaro said of her at one criti- 
cal juncture was true of her generally in all auch deliberationa : 
“Her irresolation is extreme; she conceives new plans from - 
honr to hour; within the compass of a single day, between 
morning and evening, she will change her mind three times.’” 
While it is scarcely possible to believe Catharine to have 
been more sincere in the adoption of this peace than in any 
other event of her life, we may feel some confidence that her 
oumata 208 Was really in favor of peace for its own sake. He 
Ninnin waa weary of the war, jealous of his brother Anjou, 
ames; disgusted with the Guises, and determined to attempt 
to conciliate his Hugnenot subjects, whom he had in vain been 
trying to erush. Apparently he wished to make of the am- 
nesty, which the edict formally proclaimed, a veritable act of 
oblivion of all past offences, and intended to regard the Ingue- 
nots, in point of fact as well as in Jaw, as his faithful subjects, 
An incident which oceurred about two months after the conclu- 
sion of peace, throws light npon the king’s new disposition. Car- 
dinal Odet de Chatillon, deprived by the Pope of his seat in the 
Roman consistory, had, on motion of Cardinal Boarbon, been 
declared by the Parisian parliament to have lost his Dishoprie 





} Relations des Amb. Vén. (Tommasco), ii. 110. Cortrero’s relation is of 
1809. 
* Baschot, La diplomatie vénitienne, p. 518, 
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of Beauvais, on account of his rebellion and his adoption of 
Protestant sentiments. All such judicial proceedings had in- 
deed been declared null and void by the terms of the pacifica- 
tion, but the parliaments showed themselves very relnctant to 
regard the royal edict. In October, 1570, Charles the Ninth 
happening to be a guest of Marshal Montmorency at his palace 
Heteamont Of Beouen, a few leagues north of Paris, sent orders 
tener! |, to Christopher de Thou, the first president, to wait 
sfcindice, upon him with the parliamentary records. Aware of 
the king's object, De Thon, pleading illness, sent four of his 
counsellors instead; but these were ignominiously dismissed, 
and the presence of the chief judge was again demanded. 
When De Thou at last appeared, Charles greeted him roughly. 
“Here yonare,” he said, “and not very ill, thank God! Why do 
yon go counter to my edicts? I owe our cousin, Cardinal Bour- 
bon, no thanks for having applied for and obtained sentence 
against the house of Chatillon, which has done me so much ser- 
vice, and took up arme for me.” Then calling for the records, 
he ordered the president to point out the proceedings against 
the admiral’s brother, and, on finding them, tore out with his 
own hand three leaves on which they were inscribed ; and on 
having his attention directed by the marshal, who stood by, to 
other places bearing upon the same case, lie did not hesitate to 
tear these out also." 

To all with whom he conversed Charles avowed his steadfast 
purpose to maintain the peace inviolate. He called it his own 
uae Peace. He told Walsingham, “he willed him to 
iexowal sssure her Majesty, that the only eare he presently 

"had was to entertain the peace, whereof the Qneen of 
Navarre and the princes of the religion could well be witnesses, 
as also generally the whole realm.”* And the shrewd diplo- 
matist believed that the king spoke the truth ;* although, when 





+The ouly account of thin striking ocenerence which I have seen is given 
by Jehan de la Fosso. p. 122, 

1 Walsingham and Norris to Elizabeth, Jan, 29, 1971, Digges, 94. 

3 «The best ground of continuance,” he writes to Leicester, ‘that I can 
Tenrn, by those that can best judge, ia tha king's own iuolination, which ia 
‘thought sinorrely to be bent that way." Jan. 28, 1571, Digges, 28. 
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he looked at the adverse circumstances with which Charles was 
surrounded, and the vicious and irreligious education he had 
received, there was room for solicitude respecting his atability.' 
There was, indeed, much to strengthen the hands of Charles in 
his new policy of toleration. On the twenty-sixth of November 
he married, with great pomp and amid the display of the pop- 
ular delight, Elizabeth, daughter of the Emperor Maximilian 
the Second. This union, far from imperilling the permanence 
of the peace in France,” was likely to render it more lasting, if 
the bridegroom could be induced to copy the conciliatory and 
politic example of his father inlaw. Not long after Charles 
received at Villers-Cotterets an embassy sent by the three 
Gractors an. Protestant electors of Germany and the other power- 
Genie. ful princes of the same faith. They congratulated 
tone him upon the suppression of civil disorder in France, 
and entreated him to maintain freedom of worship in his do- 
minions such as existed in Germany and even in the dominions 
of the Grand Turk ; lending an ear to none who might attempt 
to persuade him that tranquillity could not subsist in a kingdom 
where there was more than one religion. Charles made a gra- 
ious answer, and thé German ambassadors retired, leaving the 
friends of the Huguenots to entertain still better hopes for the 
recent treaty.° 

It cannot be denied, however, that the Huguenots conld sce 
much that was disquieting aud calculated to prevent them from 
laying aside their suspicions. There were symptoms of the old 
constitutional timidity on the part of Catharine de’ Medici. 
She showed signs of so far yielding to the inveterate enemies 
catharha Of the Huguenots as to abstain from insisting upon 
MMERSZ the concession of public religious worship where it 
anete had been accorded by the Edict of St. Germain. No 
wonder that the Huguenots, on their side, warned her, with 
friendly sincerity and frankness, that, should she refuse to 

















1“ Thus, sir, you see, for that he is not acttled in religion, how he ia car- 
ried away with worldly respects, a commun misery to thase of bis calling.” 
Ibid. 30. 

* Walaingham to Lelocater. Aug, #9. 1870, Digges, 8. 

* De Thou, iv. 330-333. See Digges, 80. 
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entertain their just demands, the present peace would be only a 
brief truce, the prelude to a relentless civil war. We will all 
die,” was their language, “rather than forsake our God and our 
religion, which we can no more sustain without public exercise 
than could a body live without food and drink.”' Not only 
did the courts throw every obstacle in the way of the formal 
recognition of the law establishing the rights of the Huguenots, 
i , but the outbreaks of popular hatred against the ad- 
eesti herents of the purer faith were slurming evidence 

that the chronic sore had only been healed over the 
surface, and that noue of the elements of future disorder and 
bloodshed were wanting. Thus, in the little city and princi- 
pality of Orange, the Roman Catholic populace, taking advan- 
tage of the supineness of the govemior and of the consuls, intro- 
duced within the walla, under cover of a three days’ religions 
festival, a large number of ruffians from the adjoining Comtat 
Venaissin. This was early in February, 1571. Now began a 
scene of rapine and bloodshed that might demand detailed 
mention, were it not that at the frequent repetition of auch 
ghastly recitals the stoutest heart sickens. Men, and even mere 
boys, of the reformed faith were butchered in their homes, in 
the arms of their wives or their mothers. The goods of Prot- 
estants were plundered and openly sold to the highest bidder. 





) Letter of the Quen of Navarra to the queen mother, Dec. 17, 1570. 
Rochambeau, Lettres d’Antoine de Bourbon et de Jebanne d’Albret (Pari, 
1877), 306. A few lines of this admirable paper (which is, however, much 
mutilated) may be quoted as having an almost prophetic siguificance: * Et 
vous diray, Madame. les Inrmes aus yeulx. avecq une afection pure et en. 
tro que, s'il ne plaist an Roy et 2 voun nous aseureur nos tristes de:nandes, 
que ja ne puis espérerqu’une treve . . . ence royaulme par ceste guerre 
aivilie, car nous y mourrons tous plustost que quiter uostre Dieu et nostte 
religion, Inquelle nous ne poavons tenir mans exeraise, non plus qu'un corps 
ne eanré vivre sana boire et manger. . . . Je vous en ay dit le soul 
moyen; ayés pitié de tant de sang répandy, de tant d’impiétés commises eu 
In... de coste guerre et gue 20us ne pourres bien d'un seul mot faire 
cower.” “Bs sur cella, Madame, jo snpliray Dieu qui tient lea cuours des 
Boys en 8 rain disposer celui du Roi et le yostre & mectre le repos en co 
royaulme a ea cloire et contentement de Voa Majestés, maugré le complot de 
M. le Cardinal de Lorrayns, dont il a descouvert la trame & Villequagnon,” 
oto. 
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Of many, a ransom was exacted for their safety. The work 
went on for two weeks, At last a deputy from Orange reached 
the Huguenot princes and the admiral at La Rochelle, and 
Count Louis of Nassau, who was etill there, wrote to Charles 
with such urgency, in the name of his brother, the Prince of 
Orange, that measures were taken to repress and punish the 
disorder.’ 

A much more serious infringement npon the protection 
granted to the Protestants by the edict, took place at Rouen 
TheProtee abouta month later. Unable to celebrate their wor- 
quate." ship within the city walls. the Protestants had gone out 
Yarn4157. one Sunday morning to the place assigned them for 
this purpose in the suburbs. Meantime a body of four hundred 
Roman Catholics posted themselves in ambush near the gates 
to await their return. When the unsuspecting Huguenots, de- 
vontly meditating upon the solemnities in which they had been 
engaged, made their appearance, they were greeted first with 
imprecations and blasphemies, then with a murderous attack. 
Between one hundred and one hundred and twenty are said to 
have been killed or wounded. The punishment of this audacious 
violation of the rights of the Protestants was at first left hy 
patliament to the inferior or presidial judges, and the investi- 
gation dragged. The judges were threatened as they went to 
court: “Si Pon sgavoit que vous eussicz informé, on vous erev- 
ervit les yeux; si vous y mectez la inain, on vous cuupera la 
yorge!” The people broke into the prisons and liberated the 
accused. The civic militia refused to interfere. It was evident 
that no justice could be obtained from the local magistrates. The 
king. however, on receiving the complaints of the Huguenots, 
displayed great indignation, and despatched Montmorency to 
Atouen with twenty-seven companies of soldiers, and a commis- 
sion authorized to try the culprits. The greater part of these, 
however. had fled. Only five persons received the punish- 
ment of death; several hundred fugitives were hung in effigy. 
Montmorency attempted to secure the Protestants against fur- 











‘Disconrs du massacre fait A Orange, from the Mém. de Pétat de France 
sous Charles IX., Archives curieuses, vi. 459-70; De Thou, iv. 483, 
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ther aggression by disarming the entire population, with the 
exception of four hundred chosen men, and by compelling the 
parliament, on the fifteenth of May, to swear to observe the 
Ediet of Pacification—precautions whose efficacy we shall be able 
to estimate more accurately by the events of the following year.’ 

The strength of the popular hatred of the Lnguenots was 
often too great for even the government to cope with. The 
rabble of the cities would hear of no upright execution of the 
provisions respecting the oblivion of past injuries, and resisted 
with pertinacity the attempt to remove the traces of the old 
mevoue Couflict. Tho Parisians gave the most striking evi- 
asGedines” dence of their unextingnished rancor in the matter of 
weit the “Croix de Gastines," a monmment of religions 
bigotry, the reasons for whose erection in 1569 have been sutti- 
ciently explained in a previous chapter.? 

More than a year had passed since the promulgation of the 
royal edict of pacification annulling all judgments rendered 
againet Protestants since the death of Henry the Second; and 
yet the Croix de Gastines still stood aloft on ita pyramidal base, 
upon the site of the Huguenot place of meeting. Several times, 
at the solicitation of the Protestants, the government ordered ita 
demolition. The municipal officers of Paris declined to obey, be- 
canse it had not been erected by them; the parliament, because, 
as they alleged, the sentence was just and they could not retract; 
the Provost of Paris, because he was not above parliament, 
which had placed it there.” Charles himself wrote with his own 
hand to the provost: “ You deliberate whether to obey ine, and 
whether you will have that fine pyramid overturned. I forbid 
you to appear in my presence until it be cast down.”* The end 
was not yet. The monks preached against the sacrilege of 
lowering ‘the cross. Maitre Vigor, on the first Sunday of 
Advent, praised the people of Paris for having opposed the 

1 Floquet, Histoire au Parlement du Normanc ‘87-112, whose acoount 
in in great part derived from the registers of the parliament and the archives 
of the Hétel de Ville of Ronen, De Thou, iv, (liv. 1.) 488, certainly greatly 
underestimates the number of Protestants killed, when he limite it to fize. 

4 Sea ante, chapter xvi. 


4 Jehan de la Fosse (Sept., 1571), 182. 
+ Ibid, (Nor., 1571), 138, 
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demolition, maintaining that they had acted “only from zeal 
for God, who upon the cross suffered for ue.” “The people,” 
he declared, “had never murmured when they had taken down 
Gaspard de Coligny, who had been hung in effigy, and zoukd 
avon, God willing, be hung in very deed !”' Meantime, the 
mob of Paris exhibited its zeal for the honor of the eross by 
assailing the soldiers sent to tear down the “ Croix de Gastines,” 
and by breaking open and plundering the contents of several 
ILuguenot houses. It was not until the provost had called in 
the assistance of Marshal Montiorency, and the latter had 
killed s few of the seditious Parisians who opposed his progress, 
and lung one man to the windows of a neighboring house, that 
the disturbance ceased. The pyramid was then destroyed, anil 
the cross transferred to the Cimeti¢re des Innocents, where it is 
said to have remained unti] the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion’ The “plucking down of the cross” was a distasteful 
draught to the fanatics, “ The common people,” wrote an eye: 
witness, “ease their stomacks onely by uttering seditious words, 
which is borne withal, for that was doubted. The Protestants 
by the overthrow of this cross receive greater comfort, and the 
papists the contrary.”? 

'Jeban de la Fosse (Dec., 1571), 134. 

* Agrippa d'Aubigné, if. 4 (liv.4.. 0. 1); De Thon. tv, fliv. 1) 487-490; Dix. 
cours de ce qui avint toncbant In Croix de Gastines (from Mém. de Ital. du 
Charles IX.), in Cimber et Danjou, Arch. cur.. vi. 475, 476; Jehan de la Fosse, 
ui mupra, According to the recently published journal of La Fosse, Charles 
the Ninth expressed himself to the preachers of Paris, who had come to remon- 
strate with him in language which may at first sight appear somewhat aue- 
picious: ” attestant edict roy vouloir vivre et mourir en Ia religion de aes 
prédécesseurs toys, religion catholique et romaine, toutefois qu'il avoit fait 
abattre la croix pour certaine cause laquelle il vouloit taire et avoir faict 
plusieurs chose contre sa conscience, toutefois par contraintesd cause di 
temps, et engplioit les prédicateurs n'avoir mnuvaise opinion de lay” (pp. 1:38, 
189). There ia good reason, however, to belicva that the secret reason which 
the king was unwilling to name was not a contemplated massacre of the Prot- 
estants, but rather the Navarrese and English marriages, and the war with 
Bpain in the Netherlands. 

} Walsingham to Burleigh, Dec. 7, 1871, Digges, p, 151,“ Mershal Mont- 
morency repaired to this town the third of this moneth accompanied with 300 
horse. ‘The next day after his arrival he and the Marshal de Cora conferred. 
with the obief of this town about the plucking down of the cross, which was 
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The Huguenot leaders, rejuicing at any evidence of the royal 
favor, desired to strengthen it and render it more stable. For 

mas. this purpose they found a rare opportunity in project- 
rawecfazin ing matrimonial alliances. Queen Elizabeth, of 
aint, England, was yet unmarried, « princess of acknow- 
ledged ability, and reigning ovor a kingdom, which, if it had 
not at that time attained the wealth of industry and commerce 
which it now possesses, was, at least, one of the most illustrious 
in Christendom. Where could a more advantageous match be 
sought for Henry of Anjou, the French monareh’s brother? 
True, the Tudor princess was no longer young, and her personal 
appearance was scarcely praised, except by her courtiers. She 
had been a candidate for many projected nuptials, but in none 
had the disparity of age been so great as in the present case, 
for, being a maiden of thirty-seven, she lucked but a single year 
of being twice as old as Anjou.' Besides these objections, and 
independently of the difference of creed between the qneen and 
Anjon, she had the unenviable reputation of being irresolute, 
fickle, and capricious. And yet, in spite of all these difficulties, 
the match was seriously proposed and entertained in the autumn 
and winter sneceeding the ratification of peace. 

It is worthy of notice that the scheme originated with the 
French Protestants. Cardinal Chatillon, the admiral’s brother, 
and the Vidame of Chartres, both of thei zealous partisans of 
the Reformation, and at this time engaged in negotiations in 
England, were the first to make mention of the plan, and prob- 
ably it took its rise in their minds. Their object was inanifest : 
if France could be united to Protestant England by so distin- 
guished a marriage, the permanence of the peace of St. Germain 
might be regarded as secure. Under such anspives, the Hugue- 
note, long proscribed and persecuted, might hope for auch 
favor and toleration as they had never yet enjoyed. 

Catharine de’ Medici, when approached on the subject, gave 











resolved on, and the same put in execution, the masons employed in thot 
behalf being guarded by certain harquebusiers.” 

1 Qnoen Elizabeth wan Lorn September 7, 1533; Henry was born in Sep- 
tember, 1501 (the day is variously given as she 18th, 10.b, aud 21st), and wos 
just nineteen. 
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indications of hearty acquiescence. Of late there hed boon a 
growing estrangement between the French and Spanish courts. 
The selfishness and arrogance of Philip and his ministers had 
been particularly evident and offensive during the late war. It 
was sufficiently clear that the Catholic king opposed the peace 
leas from hatred of heresy or of rebellion, than because of his 
scarcely disguised hope of profiting by the misfortunes of 
France. The queen mother was consequently quite inclined tu 
tighten the bonds of amity and friendship with England, when 
those that had previously existed with Spain were loosened. The 
prospect of a crown for her favorite son was an alluring one— 
doubly 60, because of Nostradamus's prophecy that she would 
see ali her sons upon the throne, to which she gave s eupersti- 
tious credence, trembling lest it should involve in its fulfilment 
their untimely death. It is true that, in view of Elizabeth's 
age, she would have preferred to marry the Duke of Anjon to 
some princess of the royal house of England, whom Elizabeth 
might first have proclaimed her heir and sueceasor.' However, 
as the English queen was, perhaps, even more reluctant than 
the majority of mankind to be reminded of her advancing years 
and of her mortality, Catharine’s ambassador may have deemed 
it advisable to be silent regarding the suggestion of so palpable 
a ‘memento mori,” and contented himself with offering for her 
own acceptance the hand of one whom he recommended as 
“the most accomplished prince living, and the moet deserving 
her good graces.”* Elizabeth received the proposal with 
courtesy, merely alluding to the great difference between her 
age and Anjou’s, but admitted her apprehension lest, since 
“she was already one whose kingdom rather than herself was 
to be wedded,” she might marry one who would honor her as a 
queen rather than love her as a woman. In fact, the remem- 
brance of the amours of the father and grandfather made her 
suspicions of the son, and the namesof Madaine d’Estampes and 
uf Madame de Valentinois (Diana of Poitiers) inspired her with 





‘Letter of Ontharine to La Mothe Fénélon, Oot. 20, 1570, Correspondance 
diplomatique, vil. 148-148. 
+ Despatoh of La Mothe Fénélon, Dec. 29, 1570. Toid., vol. iii. 418, 419. 
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no little fear. All which coy suggestions La Mothe Fénélon, 
astute courtier that he was, knew well how to answer." 

Soon, however, the difficulty threatened to be the unwilling- 
aactioation 2088 of the suitor, rather than the reluctance of the 
piieeaie" Iady. Henry of Anjou was the head of the Roman 

"Catholic party in France. Charles's orthodoxy might 
be suspected ; there was no doubt of his brother’, His intimacy 
with the Gnises, his successes as general of the royal forces in 
what was styled a war in defence of religion, were guarantees of 
his devotion to the papal cause. All his prestige would be lost 
if he married the heretical daughter of Henry the Eighth and 
‘Anne Boleyn. Hence desperate efforts were made to deter him 
—efforts which did not escape the Argus-eyed Walsingham. 
“The Pope, the King of Spain, and the rest of the confederates, 
upon the doubt of a match between the queen, my mistress, 
and monsieur, do seck, by what means they can, to dissuade 
and draw him from the same. They offer him to be the head 
and chief executioner of the league against the Turk, a thing 
now newly renewed, thongh long ago meant; which league ia 
thonght to stretch to as many as they repute to be Turks, 
although better Christians than themselves. The cause of the 
Cardinal of Lorraine's repair hither from Rheims, as it is 
thought, was to this purpose.”* 

Charles the Ninth was indignant at this interference, and 
said: “If this matter go forward, it behooveth me to make some 
carton ntiy. COUMtEF-leagne,” having his eye upon the German 
matarvots Protestant princes and Elizabeth.’ Besides, there 

‘fees. were at thia juncture other reasons for displeasure, 
especially with Spain. Charles and his mother had received a 
rebuff from Sebastian of Portugal, to whom they had offered 
Margaret of Valois in marriage. The young king had replied, 

1 And with a freedom which might be mistaken for Areadian simplicity, did 
‘wo not know that innocence was uo characteristic of either court in that age. 
“Fon cognoisaoys ung," he told her, “ qui estoit nay Atant de sortes de vertu, 
qu'il ne failloit doubter qu’elle n'en fat fort honnorée et singulidrement bien 
aymée, et dont fesparorois qu'au bout de neuf mols aprés, elle se trouveroit 
mare d’ung bean fils,” eto, La Mothe Fénélon, iil. 489, 454, 455. 


* Despatch to Cecil, Jan. 28, 1571, Digges, 26, 
* Ibid., 27. 
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through Malicorne, “that they were both young, and that there- 
fore about eight years hence that matter might be better talked 
of,” “which disdainful answer,” the English ambassador wrote 
from the French court, “ is accepted here in very ill part, and is 
thonglt not to be dene witheut the counsel of Spain,”' 
With Henry of Anjou, however, much to the disgust and dis- 
ppointinent of his mother, the “league” succeeded too well. 
Searcely had a month passed, before Catharine was compelled 
to write to the envoy in England, telling him that Llenry had 
leard reports unfavorable to Elizabeth's character, and posi- 
tively declined to marry her" In her eatrome perplexity at 
Alencon tone this Unexpected tum of events, the queen mother 
insisted a8 snogested to La Mothe Fénélon that perhaps the 

: Duke of Alengon would do as well, and might step 
into the place which his brother had so ungallantly abandoned? 
Now, as this Alengon was beardless boy of sixteen, and, unlike 
Charles and Henry, small for his age, it is not surprising that 
La Mothe declared himself utterly averse to making any men- 
tion of him for the present, lest the queen should come to the 
very sensible conclusion that the French were “making sport 
of her.”* 

But there waa at present no need of resorting to substitution. 
For a time the ardor of Anjou was rekindled, and rapidly in- 
Anjou'snew creased in intensity. Catharine first wrote that Anjow 
sae ~condescended ” to marry Elizabeth ;* presently, that 
“he desired infinitely to espouse her.”* A month or two later 
he declared to Walsinghain: “I must needs confess that, through 
the great commendation that is made of the queen your mis- 
tress, for her rare gifts as well of mind as of body, being (as 
even her very enemies say) the rarest creature that was in 

* Digges, 27. 

* Cathurine to Li Muthe Fénélon, Feb. 2, 1571, Corresp. diplom., vii, 179; 
and Walsingham to Cecil, Feb 18, 171, Digges, 4. 

3 Catharine, wéé aupea. 

4La Mothe Fénélon, Morch 6. 171, ibid, iv. 11, 18. The ambassador 
exhibits his own incredulity respecting the stories circulated to the queen's 
disadvantage, 


* To La Mothe Féndlon. Feb. 18, 1571, thid., 
*To the name, March 2, 1571, ibid., vii, 190. 
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Europe these five hundred years; my affection, grounded upon 
0 good respects, hath now made me yield to be wholly hers.” ' 
On the other hand, Elizabeth began to exhibit such coldness 
that her most intimate servants doubted her sincerity in the 
entire transaction. With more candor than conrtiers usnally 
exhibit in urging a suit which they suspect to be distasteful to 
their sovereign, Lord Burleigh, the Earl of Leicester, and Sir 
Francis Walsingham used every means of persuading the queen 
to decisive action. “My very good Lord,” wrote Walsingham, 
on the fourteenth of May, 1571, “the Protestants here do so 
earnestly desire this match ; and on the other side, the papists 
do 0 earnestly seek to impeach the same, as it maketh me the 
more earnest in furthering of the same. Besides, when I par- 
ticularly consider her Majesty's state, both at home and abroad, 
so far forth as my poor eyesight can discern; and how she is 
beset with foreign peril, the exeention whereof stayeth only 
upon the event of this match, I do not see how she can stand if 
this matter break off.”* Lord Burleigh, in perplexity on ac- 
count of Elizabeth's conduct, exclaimed that “he was not able 
to discern what was best ;” bnt added: “ Surely I see no continu- 
ance of her quietness withont a marriage, and therefore I remit 
the success to Almighty God.”* The sitnation of Elizabeth’s 
servants was, indeed, extremely embarrassing. Their mistress 
eis had laid an insuperable obstacle in the way. She did 
ch : A " : est 

interroeee not, indeed, require Anjou to abjure his faith, but her 

demands virtually involved this, Not only did she 
refuse to grant the duke, by the articles of marriage, public or 
even private worship for himself and his attendants, according to 
the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, but she wished to bind 
him to make no request to that effect after marriage.’ In vain 
did Catharine protest that this was to require him to become an 











' Walsingham to Burleigh, May 25. 1571, Digges, 101. 

* Diggee, 96. 

"Ibid. 55, 

4“ 8o it doth appear, if he would omit that demand, and put it in silence, 
yet will her Majestic straitly capitulate with him, that he shall in no way 
demand it hereafter at her hands, Which scruple, 1 believe, will utterly 
break off the matter; wherefore I am in small hope that any marriage will 
grow this way."” Leicester to Walsingham, July 7, 1871, Digges, 116. 
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atheist, and her own advisers solemnly warn her that this could 
but lead to an entire rupture of the negotiations. Under the 
pretence of excluding all exercise of Popery from England, the 
queen disappointed the ardent hopes of thousands of sincere 
and thorongh Protestants in France and of many more in Eng- 
land, who viewed the marriage as by far the most advisable 
cure—far better than a simple treaty of peace—for the ills of 
both kingdoms. “If you find not in her Majesty,” wrote Wal- 
singham to Leicester, “a reaolute determination to marry—a 
thing most wecessary for our staggering state—then were it 
expedient to take hold of amity, which may cerve to ease us for 
a time, though our disease requireth another remedy ;” and 
again, a few days later (on the third of August, 1571): “My 
lord, if neither marriage nor amity may take place, the poor 
Protestants here do think then their case desperate. They tell 
me so with tears, and therefore I do believe them. And surely, 
if they say nothing, beholding the present state here, I could 
not but see it most apparent.” * 

The fears of the Protestants were not baseless, As the mar- 
riage, and the consequent close friendship with England, seemed 
x to insnre the growth and spread of the reformed 

apa and ang f : 
Somotah of faith,’ the failure of both was an almost unmistakable 
portent of the triumph of the opposite party and of 
the renewal of persecution and bloodshed. And so also the 
fanatical Roman Catholics read the signs of the times, and 
again they plied Anjon with their seductions. “Great prac- 
tices are here for the impeachment of this match,” wrote the 
English ambassador, near the end of July, 1571. The Papal 
Nuncio, Spain, and Portugal, are daily courtiers to dissuade 
this match. The clergy here have offered Monsieur a great 
pension, to stay him from proceeding. In conclusion, there is 
nothing Jeft undone, that may be thonght fit to hinder.” 








* Digges, 119, 120, 

+ lengue with France, Walsingham maintained, would be an advance: 
ment of the Gospel there and overywhere, and “thongh it yieldeth not so 
much temporal profit, yes in respect of the amritual fruit that thereby may 
inoue, I think it worth the imbraoing.” Tbid., p. 191, 

* Diggee, 120. 
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ignes were not fruitless. Anjou now declared 
to his mother that he would not go to England without public 
assurances that he should enjoy the liberty to exercise his own 
religion. He was unwilling even to trast the queen's word, as 
Yezation ot Catharine and Charles would have wished him to do. 
Gatariees’ Catharine meantime expressed her vexation in her 
rerpis.""” despatches to La Mothe Fénélon.' “We strongly 
sho said, “that Villequicr, Lignerolles, or Sarret, or 
possibly all three, may be the authors of these fancies. If we 
sueceed in obtaining some certainty respecting this matter, I 
assure yon that they will repent of it.”* But she added that, 
should the negotiation unfortunately fail, she was resolved to 
put forth all her efforts in behalf of her son Alengon, who 
would be more easily suited.? 

In fact, while Anjou was indifferent, or perhaps disgusted at 
the obstacles raised in the way of the marriage, and was un- 
willing to sacrifice his attachment to the party in connection with 
whieh he had obtained whatever distinction he possessed ; and 
while Elizabeth, who was by no means blind, saw clearly enough 
that she was likely to get a husband who would regard his bride 
rather as an ineumbrance than as an acquisition,’ there were 





' Anjou's humor, she told him, ‘me fhlct bien granda peyne." Lotter of 
July 25, 1571, Corresp. diplom., vii, 224. 

*Tbil., ubé supra. Thin expression deserven to he noticed particularly, 
inasmuch as it effectually disposes of the story—which can scarcely be Te- 
garded otherwise than usa fable—that the assassination of Tixnerolles. a 
fitele over four months later (December, 1571), was compnssed by Charles TX. 
anil his mother, because they discovered that he had become possessed of the 
necret of the projected mansacro of St. Bartholomew. If these royal person- 
ages had anything to do with the murder, which is very improbable, they 
hated Lignerolles for marring the plan of the English match, which they 80 
much desired. 

+4 Je suis résolue de faire tous mes efforts pour réheussir pour mon fils 
@Alengou, qui ne cera pas si difficile.” Tbid., vii. 235. 

+I munt be admitted that rome indignation on Queen Elizabeth's part won 
pardonable, if, ns we learn from La Mothe Fénélon (despatch of May 2, 1871), 
she had heard that a certain person of high rank in the Freeh conrt bad 
recommended Anjou to marry the English *- granny" cesto vieille"—and 
adtainister to her, under some pretext, a ‘* French potion "—"\un brenyago 
do France"—s0 as to become a widower within six months of the wedding 
day. Then he might marry Mary, Queos of Scots, aud reign with her peace- 
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two persona who were as eager as Elizaheth’s advisers, or the 
Huguenots themselves, to see the match effected. These were 
Charles the Ninth and Catharine de’ Medici, both of whom 
just now gave abundant evidence of their disposition to draw 
closer to England and to the Hugnenots of France and the 
Guenx of Holland, while suffering the breach between France 
and Spain to become more marked. 

Count Louis of Nassan, ever since the conelusion of peace, 
had remained with the Iinguenots within the walls of La 
ead as Rochelle. At the repeated solicitations of his brother. 
TAGE, the Prince of Orange, he had entered into correspon- 

denee with the king, and urged him to embrace an 
opportunity such as might never return, to endear himself to tl:e 
Netherlanders, and add materially to the extent and power of 
France by espousing the cause of constitutional rights. Ilis 
advanves were so favorably received that he now came in dis- 
guise, accompanied by La Noue, Téligny, and Genlis, to confer 
with Charles upon the subject. They met at Lumigny-en-Brie, 
whither the king had gone to indulge in his favorite pastime of 
the chase, and on several coneeentive days held secret confer- 
ences.' Louis was a nobleman whose history and connections 
entitled him to respect; but his frank and sincere character 
was a still more powerful advocate in his behalf? Ie proved 
to the king how justly he might interfere in defence of the Low 
Countries, where Plilip was seeking “to plant, by ingnisition, 
the foundation of a most horrible tyranny, the overthrow of all 














ably over the whole island ! dance diplomatique. iv. 84. However 
sincere or zealons Bi iounly, T doubt whether she 
ever forgave the suggestion, or the fair princess whose charme were thus ex- 
alted above her own. 

* Do Thon, iv. (liv. L) 402, 

447 would your lordship knew tho gentleman,” enthnalastically writes 
Walsingham (August 12th, 1571) to the Enrl of Leicenter. “For courage 
abroad and counsell at home they give him here the reputation to be another 
{name in cipher]. He is in speech elaquent and pithy; but which is chiefest, 
ha is in religion, na religions in life af he is sinacrn in profession, 1 hope 
God hath raised him up in these days, to nerve for an instrument for the ad- 
vancement of fia glory. 18. In another letter, without date, the 
ambassador speake of him as “‘surely the xareat gentleman which I have 
talked withal since I came to France.” Tbid., 176. 
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freedoms and liberties.” He traced the course of events since 
the humiliating treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis, and added: “If 
you think in conscience and honor you may not become the 
protector of this people, you should do well to forbear, for 
otherwise the success cannot be gained. If you think you may, 
then weigh in policy how beneficial it will be for you, and how 
much your father would have given, to have had the like oppor- 
tunity offered unto him that is now presented unto you gratis ; 
which, if you refuse, the like you must never look for.” 

Both Charles and his mother sppeared well pleased with the 
proposal, and the king, who had listened attentively to the 
recital of the follies into which Philip had fallen in consequence 
of listening to evil advice, exclaimed: “ Similar counsellors, by 
violating my edict, well-nigh brought me into like terms with 
my subjects, wherefrom ensued the late troulles; but now, 
thank God, He has opened my eyes to discern what their mean- 
ing was.” Next, Louis showed that suecess was not diffienlt. 
The Roman Catholics and the Protestants in the Netherlande 
equally detested the tyranny of the Spaniards. The towns 
were ready to receive garrisons. Philip had not in the whole 
country over three thousand troops upon whose fidelity he could 
rely. ‘The addition of a dozen ships to those already possessed 
hy the patriots would enable them effectually to prevent the 
landing of Spanish reinforcements. In short, the Netherlands 
were ripe for a division which wonld amply recompense France 
and the German princes, as well as Queen Elizabeth, should 
she, as was hoped, consent to take part in the enterprise: for 
the provinces of Flanders and Artois, which had once belonged 
to the French crown, would gladly give themselves up to 
Charles; Brabant, Gelderland, and Luxemburg would be. re- 
stored to the empire; and Holland, Zealand, and the rest of the 
islands would fall to the share of the queen.' 

So favorably did Charles and his mother, with those coun- 
sellors to whom the secret was intrusted, receive the connt’s 
advances, that it was clearly advisable to bring them into com- 














‘The substance of Louis of Nassan's secret interviews is best given by 
Walsingham in a long communteation, of August 12, 1571, to Lord Burleigh, 
Digges, 128-127, 

Vou. I-25 
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munication with Admiral Coligny, to whose conduct the enter- 

prise, if adopted, must be confided, and for whom the 
igor young king expressed great esteem. Indeed, so ur- 

gently was the admiral invited, and so intimately 
did the success or failure of the attempt to enlist France in 
the Flemish war seem to be dependent upon his personal influ- 
ence, that Gaspard de Coligny, despite the ill-concealed so- 
licitude of many of his more suspicious friends; consented to 
trust himself in the king’s hands. As for himself, the admiral 
had little desire to leave the secure retreat of La Rochelle. 
Here he was surrounded by friends. Mere his happiness had 
been enhanced by two marriages which promised to add greatly 
to the wealth and influence he already possessed. Jacqueline 
fie @Entremont, the widow of a brave officer killed in the 
Stemeltze civil wars, had long entertained an admiration, which 

she made no attempt to disguise, for the bravery and. 
piety of the atern leader of the Huguenots. Possessed of very 
extensive estates in the dominions of the Duke of Savoy, she 
had also the qualities of mind and disposition which fitted her 
to become the wife of so upright and magnanimous a man. 
The proposals of marriage are said to have come from her rela- 
tives, nor did the lady herself hesitate to express the wish be- 
fore her death to become the Marcia of the new Cato.’ The 
nuptials were celebrated with great pomp at La Rochelle, 
whither Jacqueline, after having been married by proxy,’ was 
escorted by a goodly train of Hnguenot nobles. Great were 
the rejoicings of the people, but not less great the anger of the 
Duke of Savoy, who, as Jacqueline’s feudal lord, clsimed the 
right to dispose of her hand, and had peremptorily forbidden 
her to marry the admiral. The barbarous revenge which Em- 
manuel Philibert too soon found it in his power to inflict upon 





"4 Qonte los deffences et prosoriptions de son dno, qui A plat avoit refuné 
le Roi de souftrir ce mariage, elle s'en vint A la Rochelle pour avoir nom avant 
do mourie (ainsi qu’elle disoit) la Martia de Caton,” Agrippa d'Aubigné, ii. 5. 

+A quol sox ennemi trouvarent & redire, pnbliant qu'il n'apartenoit 
qu’anx princes d'épouser par procura‘eur, Mais ceux qui parlofent de chosos 
sans passion, impntoient ces eortes de discoura & médisance, softenant de 
leur ofté qu'il ne ponvolt faire antrement, pnisqu'll n'y nvoit pas de sureté 
pour In! Aller epouser,” eto. Vie de Coligny, 886. 
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the unfortunate widow of Coligny forms the subject for one of 
the darkest pages of modern history.’ Under no less auspicious 
cirenmstances was consummated the union of Coligny’s daugh- 
ter, Louise de Chatillon, to Téligny, a young noble whose skill 
as a diplomatist seemed to have destined him to hold a fore- 
most rank among statesmen. Scarcely less unhappy, however, 
than her step-mother, Louise was to behold both her father 
and her husband perish in a single hour by the same dreadful 
catastrophe. 

‘Was it foolish rashness or overweening presumption that led 
the admiral to leave the new home he had made within the 
strong defences of La Rochelle; or waa he moved solely by a 

conscientious persuasion that he had no right to con- 
fevimion” sider personal danger when the great interests of his 
to court, (sere 

eonntry and hia faith were at stake? The former 
view has not been without its advocates, some of whom have 
gloried in finding the proofs of a judicial blindness sent by 
Heaven to hasten the self-induced destruction of the Hugue- 
nots. A more careful consideration of all the circumstances of 
the case, illustrated by a better appreciation of Coligny’s charac- 
ter, rather induces me to adopt the opposite conclusion. Cer- 
tainly the noble language of Coligny in reply to the wamings 
of his friends, both now and later, when he was about to venture 
within the walls of Paris, displayed no unconscionsness of the 
perils by which he was environed. “Better, however, were it,” 
he said, “to die a thousand deaths, than by undue solicitude for 
life to be the occasion of keeping up distrust throughout sn en- 
tire kingdom.” 

About the beginning of September, 1571, Charles and his 
court repaired to Blois, on the banks of the Loire.” The avowed 





1 A vory interesting aocount of the long imprisonment of Coligny's widow 
4s to be found in Count Jules Delaborde’a monograph, “‘ Jaoqueline ’Entre- 
mont,” apud Bulletin de la Sooidté de Vhist. du prot. fr., xvi. (1807) 220-246, 

1A tow months before the admiral’s departure from La Rochelle, there 
had been held in this Huguenot asylum a convocation of historical impor- 
tange, The sessions of the seveuth national synod, lasting from the second 
to the eleventh of April, 1571, were consumed in important deliberations re- 
specting the doctrines and discipline of the reformed church (eee Aymon, 
Tous les aynodes, 1, 98-111} The Queen of Navarre, the Princes of Navarre 
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abject of the movement was to meet Coligny and the Protes. 
tant princes. ‘There are many practices (intrigues) to over- 
throw this journey,” wrote Walsingham, about the middle of 
the preceding month, “but the king sheweth himself to be very 
resolute. I am most constantly assured that the king cau- 
ceiveth of no subject that he hath, better than of the admiral, 
and great hope there is that the king will use him in matters 
af greatest trust; for af himself he heginneth to see the insuf- 
ficiency of others—some, for that they are more addicted to 
others than to himself; others, for that they are more Spanish 
than French, or else given more to private pleasures than public. 
There is none of any account within this realm, whose as well 
imperfections as virtues, he knoweth not. Those that do love 
hin, do lament that he is so much given to pleasure: they hop 
the admirai's access unto the court will yield some redress 
that case, Queen mother, seeing her eon so well affected towards 
lim, laboreth by all ineans to cause him to think well of her 
She seemeth much to further the meeting.” * 











and Condé, Count Louis of Nassau, and Admiral Coligny were present, At 
the request of the synod, they added their signatures to those of the min- 
isters and elders, upon three copies of the Confession of Faith, engromed 
on parchment, which were to be kept at Lu Rochelle, in Béarn, and at Gene- 
va respectively (eee the eighth general article). ‘The moderator on thik 
‘oocasion was Theodore Beza, who had been specially invited to Franoe, The 
reformer was ccrtaiuly not destitute of courage, for be ouuld not have for- 
gotten the dangers to which he bad been exposed on previous visits to Franc 
‘They were even greater than Bera himself probably knew. In June, 163, 
after the conclusion of the first civil war, there was a rumor at Brussels th::t 
Boza could not return to Geneva, because of a quarrel be had had with Cal- 
vin, Thercupon, the Duchess of Parma, Regent of the Netherlands, suspect- 
ing that he might be tempted to come through the Spanish dominions, issued 
secret orders that the frouticrs should be watched, and offered a rewan! of 
one thousand florins to auy one who should bring him, dead or alive. He 
was described as “homme de motenne stature, ayant barbe a demy blanche, 
et le visage hault et large.” Lettera of the Duchess of Parma, June 11th 
and 25th, 1563, apud Charles Paillard, Histoire des troubles religieux de 
‘Valenciennes (Paris and Brussels, 1875, 1876), ili. 380, $40, 858, 

» Walsingham to Burleigh, Ang. 12, 1571, Digges, 122. ‘The ambassador 
informs Elizabeth, in this letter. of the intense desire of the French Protes- 
tants that she should express to the French envoy her approval of the invit: 
tion extended to the priares and Coligny. and should say “ that eo rare a 
subject as the xmiral is was not to be guffered to live in such a corer as 
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Nothing could surpass the honorable reception of the admiral, 
when, on the twelfth of September, he arrived with a small 
Hichonoranle Tetinue at court in the city of Blois. On first com- 
rept.” ing into the royal presence, he humbly kneeled, but 
Charles graciously lifted him up, and embraced hit, calling 
lim his father, and protesting that he regarded this as one uf 
the happiest days of his life, since he saw the war ended and 
tranquillity confirmed by Coligny’s retarn. “ You are as wel- 
come,” said he, “as any gentleman that. has visited my court 
in twenty years.” And in the same interview, he expressed his 
joy in words upon which subseqnent events placed a sinister 
construction, but which nevertheless appear to have been uttered 
in good faith: “At last we have you with us, and you will not 
leave us again whenever you wish.”' Nor was Catharine beltind 
her son in efability. She surprised the courtiers by honoring 
the Huguenot leader with a kiss. And even Anjou, who chanced 
to be indisposed, received him in his bedchamber with a show 
of friendliness. More substantial tokens of favor followed. 
‘The same person, who, as the principal gencral of the rebels, 
had been attainted of treason, his castle und possessions being 
confiseated or destroyed by decree of the first parliament of 
France, and a reward of fifty thousand gold crowns being set 
upon his head, now received from the king’s private purse the 
unsolicited gift of one hundred thousand livres, to make good 
his losses during the war. Moreover, he was presented with the 
revenues of his lately deceased brother, the Cardinal Odet de 
Chatillon, for the space of one year, and was intrusted with the 
lucrative office of guardian of the house of Laval during the 
minority of its heir. Indeed, throughout his stay at Blois, 
which was protracted through several weeks, Coligny was the 
favored confidant of Charles, who sometimes even made him 
preside in the royal council.” 

Rochelle.” It was thonght that her commendations would greatly advanoa 
his oredit with the king. 

'T know not on what authority Mia Freer states (Henry ITT. of France, his 
Court and Times, i. 70) that “even Coligny was startled at the ominous sig- 
mificance of these words; the shadow, however, vanished before the warmth 
‘and frankness of Charles's manner." ‘Compare Agrippa d’Aubigné, li. 5. 

* Walaingham’s account in a letter of La Mothe Fénélon (Corresp. dipl., iv. 
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Moreover, it was doubtless at Coligny’s suggestion that the 
king at this time wrote to the Duke of Savoy interceding for 
those Waldenses who in the recent wars had aided the French 
Protestants in arms, and who since their return to the ducal do- 
minions had experienced severe persecution on that account. “T 
desire,” he says in this letter, “to make a request of you, a re- 
quest of no ordinary character, but as earnest as yon could pos- 
sibly receive from me—that, just as for the love of me you have 
treated your subjects in this matter with unusual rigor, so you 
would be pleased, for my sake, and by reason of my prayer and 
special recommendation, to receive them into your benign grace, 
and reinstate them in the possessions which have for this cause 
been confiscated.” He added that he desired not only to ex- 
hibit to his Protestant subjects his intention to execute his 
edict, but to extend to their allies from abroad the same love 
and proteetion.' 

These and other marks of honorable distinction shown to the 
acknowledged head of the Huguenots, must have been excessive- 
Bion dPike ly distasteful both to the Guises and to the Spaniard. 
Guintand of The former now retired from court, and left Charler 

completely in the hands of the Montmorencies and 
the admiral.” Earlier in the year, the Duke of Alva had mct 
with a signal rebuff at the hands of the French, when, in return 
for the aid furnished to Charles by his Catholic Majesty during 
the late wars, he requested him to supply him with German 
reiters, to allow him to levy in France troops to serve against 
the Prince of Orange, and to detain the fleet which was said tu 
he preparing for the prince at J.a Rochelle. The first two 
demands were peremptorily refused, while the ships, it was re- 





245, 246), ite accuracy being vouched for by a letter of Charles IX, himself 
(ibid., vii, 208); Tocsain contre les massacreurs, Cimber et Danjou, vii, 24, 
35; De Thon, iv. (liv. L) 493. 

"Ghnrlen TX. to Emmanuel Philibert, Blois, Sept. 28, 1571, apud Leger, 
Hist. gin. des dgtises vaudoises (Leyden, 1669), 1 47, 48, 

+ Durant ce moys, Gaspard de Coligny, remis par \'edit de pacification en 
Vestat d'admiral. fut mandé par le roy et vint de la Rochelle trouver le Roy & 
Bloys, et se retira hors do In cour tonte la, maison de Guise, de norte que le 
Toy estoit gouverné par ledit admiral et Montmoreney.” Jeban de la Fossa, 
Joumel d'un cnré ligueur,.182, i 
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plied, were intended merely to make reprisals upon the Span- 
iarda, who had taken some Protestant veasela, drowned a part of 
their crew in the ocean, and delivered others into the power of 
the Inquisition, and could not be interfered with.' The Spanish 
ambassador lad borne with the offensiveness of this answer; but 
the favor with which the Huguenots were now received, and 
the openness with which the Flemish war was discussed, ren- 
dered his further stay impossible. It is true that the interviews 
of Louis of Nassau with the king were held with great secrecy, 
and that Charles even had the effrontery to deny that he had 
met the brother of Orange at all." It was impossible to deny 
that Philip's enbjects were despoiled by vessels which issued 
with impunity from La Rochelle. But, although the ambas- 
sador declared that these grievances must be redressed, or war 
would ensne, he was bluntly informed by Charles that “Philip 
might not look to give laws to France.” Catharine partook of 
her son’s indignation, the more so as she seems at this time to 
have shared in the current belief that her daughter Elizabeth 
had been poisoned by her royal husband.’ At last, in Novem- 
ber, the ambassador withdrew from court, withont taking leave 
of the king, after having, in scarcely disguised contempt,’ given 
away to the monks the silver plate which Charlea had presented 
to him. 

While the new policy of conciliation and toleration thue dis- 
psted one, at least, of those foreign powers which had spurred 
cuaree onthe government to engage in suicidal civil contests, 
eratitet. jt, was at home producing the beneficent results hoped 
its authors. Charles himself appeared to be daily more 





for 





) Walsingham to Cecil, Maroh 5, 1571, Digges, 48, 49. 

“And as for conference had with the Count Lewla of Nassau, he told 
him, that he was misinformed; ” first lettor of Walsingham to Burleigh, of 
Ang. 12th, Digges, 122, Yet the second letter of the same date gives a de- 
tailed account of this conference, It must be admitted that the diplomacy of 
the sixteenth century was sufficiently barefaced in its impostures, Louis of 
Nasean told Walsingham of an enterprise of Strozzi against Spain, determined 
‘por by Charles IX “‘onely to amaze the king there;” but.-as to Straz, 
‘the king here meaneth notwithstanding to disallow {him] openly.” Tbid.,, 
WW kaa sy 
* Digges, 122, 4 Johan de 1a Fosse, 134, 
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eonvinced of its excellence. Ina letter to President Du Ferrier, 
the French envoy at Constantinople, written during the admiral's 
stay at Blois, he exposed for the sultan’s benefit the reasons for 
the mutation in his treatment of the Huguenots, and for the cor- 
dial reception he bad given Coligny at his court. “ Yon know,” 
he said, “that this kingdom fell into discord and division, in 
which it still is involved. I forgot no prescription which I 
thought might cure it of this uleerous wound; at one time try- 
ing mild remedies, at others applying the most caustic, without 
sparing my own person, or those whom nature made most dear 
tome. . . . But, having at length discovered that only time 
could alleviate the ill, and that those who were at the windows 
were very glad. to sce the game played at my expense, 1 bad 
recourse to my original plan, which was that of mildness; and 
by good advice I made my Edict of Pacification, which is the 
seal of public faith, under whose benign influence peace and 
quiet have been restored.” And referring to Coligny’s arrival, 
he added: “ You know that experience is dearly borght and is 
worth much. I must therefore tell you that the chief result 
which I hoped from his coming begins already to develop, 
inasnnch as the greater part of my subjects, who lately lived 
in some distrust, have by this demonstration gained such assur- 
anee of my kindness and affection, that all partisan feeling 
and faction are visibly beginning to fade away.” * 
Besides the Flemish project, an important domestic affair 
engaged the attention of the king and his counsellors at the 
time of Coligny’s visit. ‘This was the proposed mar- 
iegd, tinge of young Henry, the Prince of Béam, and after 
varreanithe his mother’s death heir of the crown of Navarre, to 
MAEVE Margaret of Valois, the youngest sister of Charles 
the Ninth. Margaret, who had lately entered upon her twen- 





«OBE que obulx qui estoient a Ia foneetre estoient bien aises de veoir jouer 
lo jeu d men despens." It in soarooly necesaary to may that this characteristic 
expression alludes primarily to the King of Spain and the Duke of Alva in the 
Netherlands, 

* Charridre, Négociations de Ia France dans le Levant, Documents inédite 
(publ. by the Imperial Government), Paris, 1863, iii, 200. Ct, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Hist. of England, vol. ili, App. A., pp. 845, 848, audience of Bt. 
do is Bourdaixidre at Rome, oir. Sept, 1571. 
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tieth year, was a year anda half older than the prince, In a 
court and a state of society where the birth of a daughter wat 
the signal for the initiation of an unlimited number of matri- 
monial projects, it is not surprising that this match, among 
many others, was talked of in the very infancy of the partis, 
perbaps with little expectation that anything would ever come 
of it. The prince was a sprightly boy, and, it is said, eo de- 
lighted his namesake, Henry the Second, that the monarch 
playfully asked him whether he would like to be hia son-in- 
law—a question which the boy found no difficulty in answering 
in the affirmative. In fact, the matter went so fur that, when 
the young Bearnese was little over three years of age, Antoine 
of Bourbon wrote to his sister, the Duchess of Nevers, with 
undisguised delight, of “the favor the king has been pleased to 
show me by the agreement between us for the marriage of 
Madam Margaret, his daughter, with my eldest son—a thing 
which I accept as go particular a token of his good grace, that 
1 am now at rest and satisfied with what I could most ardently 
desire in this world.”* But the boy’s mother had not been 
inclined to accept the king’s offer to take and educate him with 
his own children.* She was not very familiar with the dis- 
orders of the royal court; but she had seen enough to convince 
her that the quiet plains at the foot of the Pyrenees could 
furnish a safer school of manners and morals. More than once 
the idea of the connection between the crowns of France and 
Navarre was revived, and in 1562 Catharine bethonght herself 
of it as a means of detaching the unfortunate Antoine from the 
triumvirs, whose cause he had espoused with euch strange in- 





' Margaret being born May 14, 1552, and Henry of Navarre, Deo. 18, 
1558. 

4 Letter of March 21, 155}, Rochambeun, Lettres d’Antoine de Bourbon et 
de Johanne a’Albret (Paris, 1877), 145. The story of the promise of Mar- 
garet by her father to Henxy of Navarre is confirmed by a letter of Charles 
IX, now in the National Library, dated October 6, 1571, ‘The Queen of 
Navarro,” he writes to Ferralz (Ferraila), at Rome, ‘‘ has several times invited 
me to do her son the honor to marry him to my sister. whereby aleo the prom 
fae world be fulfled which my father gave to the tite King of Navarra” Fr. 
‘you Baumer, Briefe aus Paria (Leipsic, 1880), i, 200, 

+ Mlle, Vauvilliors, Hist, de Joanne d’Albret (Paris, 1818), t 106. 
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fatuation.’ Bunt other plans soon diverted the ambitions mind 
of the Italian queen. Moreover, the civil wars between Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics made the marriage of the daugh- 
ter of the “Very Christian King” to the son of the most ob- 
stinate Huguenot in France appear to be out of the range of 
propriety or likelihood. Meantime, Margaret's union with 
Sebastian of Portugal was seriously discussed."” The tiresome 
negotiations ended in January, 1571, with a hanghty refusal of 
her hand, dictated, as we have seen, by Philip himself. A few 
weeks later, ag Margaret informs us in her Mémoires—which 
may generally be credited, except where the fair author's love 
affairs are concerned—the Prince of Navarre began again to be 
mentioned as an available candidate for her hand. She ex- 
pressly states that it was from the Montmorencies that the first 
suggestion came*—that ia, from Frangois de Montmorency, the 
eonstable’s oldest son. This nobleman, while he had inherited 
a great part of his father’s influence, as the head of one of the 
most honorable fendal families in France, having its seat in 
the very neighborhood of the capital, had ranged himself with 
the party opposed to that with which Anne had been identified, 
and, although in outward profession a Roman Catholic, was in 
full sympathy with the liberal political views of his cousin, 
Admiral Coligny. This fact effectually disposes of the story 
that the marriage was proposed, however mach it may subse- 
quently have been entertained, as a trap to ensnare the Hugne- 
nots, thus thrown off their guard. 

Marshal Biron, another statesman of the same type, was the 
messenger to carry the royal proposals to La Rochelle. He 
pictured to the Queen of Navarre in glowing colors the advan- 
tagea that would flow from this alliance, the strength it would 
impart to the friends of mutual toleration, the consternation 





' Scldan, Gesch. des Prot, in Frankreich, ii, 418, 

#\T thinke," wrote Sir Thomas Smith, as early as January 17, 1569, 
“ your Majestic hath understood of the mnarriago practized batwixt the Prines: 
of Portugal and Madame Margaret, the king’s sister.” Forbes, Sinte Bar: 
port, ii, 287. { 

* Mémoires et Lettres de Marguerite de Valois, edited ty M. F, Qu 
(Publications of the French Historioal Sooiaty), Paris, 1862, 23... 
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and dismay it would carry into the camp of the enemy. At 
the same time he declared that Charles the Ninth felt confi- 
dent thet, although he had not as yet obtained from the Pope 
the dispensation which the relationship subsisting between the - 
parties, as well as their religious differences, rendered necessary, 
Pine the Fifth would ultimately placo no obstacle in the way. 
Jeanne @Albret gratefully acknowledged the honor offered by 
the king to her son, bat, before accepting it, professed herself 
compelled to consult her spiritual advisers respecting the ques- 
tion whether auch a marriage might in good conscience be en- 
tered into by a member of the reformed ehurch.' As for Mar- 
garet herself, she gives us in her Mémoires little light as to the 
state of her own feelings at this time. If we may imagine her 
60 indifferent, she demurely expressed her acquiescenee in what- 
ever her mother might decide, but begged her to remember 
that “she was very Catholic,” and that “she would be very 
sorry to marry any one who was not of her religion.”* A few 
months later, however, when the prospects of the marriage be- 
eame less bright, because of the difficulties arising from reli- 
gion, it would seem that, with a perversity not altogether 








? De Thon, iv. (liv. L) 491, 498, Notwithatanding the frequent assertions In 
royal letters (as, for instance, in one which I have already quoted), that the 
Queen of Navarre herself urged the marriage, it is certain that she did not 
initiate it, while it is even inajutained that she was ouly brought to consent 
by threats, “La reine fut ouie un temps sans vouloir approuver ledit mari- 
age, jusqu’d cette extrémits qu'on is menaca de faire declarer son fils ille- 
gitime, & cause du mariage qui avoit été oontracté entra elle et le Duc de 
Cleves. Enfin vaincue, ella declare qu'elle n’en esperait que tout malheur.” 
Fr. von Kaumer, Briefe aus Paris, i, 201. 

5 Mémoires de Marg. de Valois, 24. Tho absurdity of the story that Mar- 
garet was averse to this marriage, becanse of a romantic attachment to young 
Henry of Guise, is sufficiently clear from the cireamstance that the Duke 
ot Guise bad been married for some time when the match between the 
Prince of Navarre and Margaret of Valois was first talked of in eameat. He 
married, on the 17th of September, 1570, Catharine of Cleves, widow of 
Prinos Porcien. (‘* Hodis eelebrantur Lutetice Duois Guisii, qui ducit in 
uxorem viduam principis Portiani.” eta. Languet, Sept. 17, 1570, Epist, 
soor., i. 163.) It is not probable that Margaret. would object to the ndvan- 
‘tageous marriage with Henry of Navarre on account of her affection for 
former Jover, who, at the time of her nuptials, had been for two years mat- 
ried to another woman, ‘ 
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unesampled, Margaret became more ansions to have it con- 
swnmated. At least, Francis Walsingham writes to Lord 
Burleigh: “The gentlewoman, being most desirous thereof, 
falleth to reading of the Bible, and to the use of the prayers 
used by them of the religion.” ' 

Meanwhile, the project of a marriage between Elizabeth and 
Anjou had, as we have seen, been virtually abandoned. The 
‘the Anjos Matter of religion was the ustensible stumbling-block ; 
match alan. it cart scarcely have been the real difficulty on either 

side. As to Anjou, the sincerity of his religious con- 
victions is certainly not above suspicion. But he was the head 
of a party in his brother's kingdom, a party that professed un- 
alterable devotion to the “ Iloly See” and the old faith. If the 
eternal rewards of his fidelity to the papacy were at all problem- 
atical, there was no doubt whatever in his mind of the advan- 
tage of so powerful support as that which the ecclesiastics of 
France conld give him. He was resolved not to throw away 
this advantage by openly agreeing to renounce all exercise of 
his own religion in England, and this, too, without the certainty 
that the concession would secure to him the hand of the queen. 
And, unfortunately, it was impossible for him to gain this cer- 
tainty. Elizabeth was already pretty well understood. Her 
fancies and freaks it was beyond the power of the most astute 
of her ministers to predict or to comprehend. If the barrier 
of religion were demolished, there waa no possibility of telling 
what more formidable works might be umnasked. And so 
Henry, rather more sensible upon this point than even Catharine 
and Charles, who would jave had him shrink from no conces- 
sions, made a yirtue of necessity, definitely withdrew from ecom- 
petition for the hand of a woman for whose personal appearance 
it was impossible for him to entertain any admiration; whose 
ioral character, he had often been told and he more than half 
suspected, was bad ;and told his friends, and probably believed, 





' Digges, 122, 

“La Reyna mi madre," said Anjou one day to a Indy, “ muestra tener 
pena de que eata desbaratado mi casamiento, y yo estay el mas oontento hom- 
bre del mando de haber eacapado de cssar con uns puta publics.” Franciade 
Alava to Philip, May 1t, 1571, apud Froude, Hist. of Eng., x. 324, 
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that he had had a narrow eseape. The queen, on the other 
hand, was perhaps not conscious of insincerity of purpose. She 
must marry, if not from inclination, for protection’s sake—the 
protection of her subjects and herself—so all the world told her ; 
and a marriage that would secure to England the support of 
France against Spain was the best. But that she sought excuses 
for not taking the Duke of Anjou is evident, even though she 
strove to make it appear to others, as well as to herself, that 
the refusal came at last from him.’ And she had her advisers— 
subjects who in secret aspired to her hand, or others—who, in 
an underhand way, stimulated her aversion to Henry, It is not 
unlikely that the Earl of Leicester, despite his ardent protesta- 
tions of zealous support of the match, was the most insidions 
of ita opponents. “While ‘the poor Huguenots’ were telling 
‘Walsingham in tears that an affront from England would bring 
back the Guisea, and end in a masaacre of themeelves, Le! 
was working privately upon the queen, who was but too willing 
to listen to him, feeding her through the ladies of the bedcham- 
ber with stories that Anjon was infected with a loathsome dis- 
ease, and assisting his Penelope to unravel at night the web 
which she had woven under Cecil’s direction in the day.”* 

So the negotiation of a marriage between Qneen Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Anjou, after being virtually dead for about a 
half-year, breathed its last in January, 1572. But the full accord 
between the two kingdoms was too important to the interests of 
both, and the opportunity of obtaining a crown for ona of her 
sons too precious in the eye of Catharine, Accordingly the die 
cussion of the terms of the treaty of amity was pressed with 
still greater zeal, while the French envoy to England was 
instructed to offer Alengon to Elizabeth in place of his brother. 
And now were the wits of the statesmen on both sides of the 








1 Bhe gravely proposed to her council to have a stipulation for the restitu- 
tion of Calais inserted in the articles of marriage, and Burleigi, Sussex, aud 
Leicester had same difficulty in persuading her to omit the mention. Lord 
Borleigh, Jone 3, 1571, Digges, 104. 

* Broude, Hist. of England, x. 230. This statement, in iteclf suificiently 
credible in view of Leicester's subsequent career, rests on o passage in a MS. 
from Simancas, which Mr. Froude inserts in a foot-note. 
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channel exercised to find good reasons why the match would 
‘one praiee ot be no incongruous one. Unfortunately, Alengon, as 
dimen” glready stated, was short even for his age; but this 
was no insuperable obstacle. “Nay,” said Catharine de’ Me- 
dici to Sir Thomas Smith, when she was sounding him re- 
speeting his mistress’s disposition, ‘he is not so little ; he is so 
high as you, or very near.” “For that matter, madam,” replied 
Smith, “I for my part make small account, if the queen’s 
majestie can fancie him. For Pépinuse Brevi, who married 
Bertha, the King of Almain’s daughter, was so little to her, 
that he is standing in Aquisgrave, or Moguerre, a church in Al- 
inain, she taking him by the hand, and his head not reaching 
tw her girdle; and yet he had by her Charlemain, the great 
Emperor and King of France, which is reported to be almost a 
giant’s stature.”' It was not so easy to dispose of the disparity 
in years,’ and perhaps still less of Alengon’s disfigurement by 
small-pox ; for that unlucky prince added this to the long cata- 
logue of his misfortunes. The course of the treaty for mutual 
defence was, happily, somewhat smoother than that of the match- 
making, On the eighteenth of April the treaty was formally 
coneluded,’ and shortly after, Marshal Montmorency and M. de 
Foix were despatched to administer the oath to Queen Eliza- 
beth. This solemn ceremony was performed on Sunday, the fif- 
teenth of June. The deputies were received with every mark 
of distinction, aud the warshal was publicly presented by the 





Despatch of March 22. Digges, 197. 

? Unloss by moans of La Mothe Fénslon’s arithmetio, who, in oonversation 
with Queen Elizabeth. maintained that, since her majesty was at least nine 
years younger in her disposition, and Alengon eight years older in manly 
‘igor, both parties were of precisely the same age, namely, twenty-seven 
Corresp. diplom,, v. 91. ete. 

+ La Mothe Fen lon, vii, 88 ; Dumont, Corps diplomatique. v.. 211-215. Tt 
‘cannot bat be regarded as asingtlar Instance of Elizabeth's irresolution and of 
thot perversity with which she was wont to try the pationce of her council 
almost beyond endurance, that she gravely proposed to include in the treaty 
an article providing for the pratectson of the King of Spain—e stipulation 
against which Walsingham earnestly protested aa the climax of folly, since it 
was cortain “that the ead of this league is onsly to bridle his greatness.” 
Digges, 175. 
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queen with the insignia of the Order of the Garter.' The com- 
mission of the French envoys instructed them to press upon 
Elizabeth the Alengon marriage asa powerful ineaus of cement- 
ing the alliance; and it empowered them to expend money to 
the extent of ten or twelve thousand crowns in buying the con- 
sent of those lords who had hitherto opposed the union. The 
Earl of Leicester, whose etraightforwardness may have been 
suspected, was to be tempted by the special offer of some French 
heiress in marriage, the name of Mademoiselle de Bourbon 
being suggested.” But the marriage was not destined to be 
accomplished, although the negotiations wore kept up until the 
very time of the massacre, and Elizabeth sent to Catharine de’ 
Medici her hearty acknowledgment of the honor she had done 
her in offering her all her sons successively.’ At the very mo- 
ment when the fearful blow fell which was to render any such 
marriage impossible, Catharine was planning and proposing an 
interview between Elizabeth on the one side, and herself and 
Alengon on the other. That the dignity of neither party might 
be compromised, it was suggested that the meeting might take 
place eome calm day on the water between Dover and Boulogne.* 
Elizabeth had reconsidered her partial refnsal, and encouraged 
the project ; the nobles, the ladies of the court, the council, all 
favored it; and in a letter written four days after the streets of 
Paris flowed with blood, but before the appalling intelligence 
had reached him, the French ambassador wrote to Catharine: 
"All who are well affected cry to us, ‘Let my Lord the Duke 
come!'”" 

It cannot be supposed that such a leaning could be manifested 
toward the Hnguenot party, and snch amity concluded with 
the Protestant kingdom of England, without arousing grave soli- 





'\The like hath not been soon in any man'a memory,” wrote Lord Burleigh. 
Montmorency reosived ‘a Cupboard of Plate Gilt," **a grout cap of gold of 
111 ounces," eta. Digges, 218; De Thoa, iy, (liv, li.) 587, 588, 

* La Mothe Fénélon, vii. 202. 

* Tid. v.13. 

4“ Toid., vii, 817-819. 

*« Que Monseignenr leDuo viewue !” Despatch of Aug. 98, 1872, Corresp, 
diplom., v. 111, 
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citude on the part of the Pope and other Roman Catholic sov- 
re ereigns of Europe. Pius the Fifth determined, if 
merits possible, to deter Charles from permitting the hateful 
alarm, é ae 
marriage between his sister and the heretical Prince 
of Navarre. He therefore promptly despatched his nephew, 
the Cardinal uf Alessandria,’ first to Sebastian of Portugal, 
ane cactinn Whotn he found no great difficulty in persuading again 
suatees, to entertain the project of a marriage with Mar- 
Sor garet of Valois, and thence, with the utmost haste, to 
the court of Charles the Ninth.” The legate, when admitted to 
an audience, unfolded at great length the grievances of the 
pontiff—the mission of a heretic, formerly a bishop, as envoy 
to Constantinople, the rumored opposition of the king to the 
Holy League against the Turk, but especially the contemplated 
nuptials of a daughter of France with the son of Jeane d’Al- 
bret. Charles replied to these charges in the most politic man- 
peer ner. Ie prayed that the earth might open and swal- 
surance. low him up, rather than that he should stand in the 
way of co illustrious and holy league as that against the infidel. 
As to his zeal for the Christian faith, he demonstrated it— 
albeit some might object that the fraternal affection which was 
reported to subsist between the parties hardly rendered this 
argument convineing—by the fact of his having exposed, in its 


= 








' Pius the Fifth—Saint Pius, for his name in commemorated in the prayers 
of the Church on the Sth of May—was, we ure told by his biographer, a model 
of severity to his own kindred ; and, if the fact that he clovated bis grand. 
nephew, Michaol Bonelli, to tho sncred college shonld be alleged as casting 
some doub: upon this characteristic of his, we must laxten to add that he did 
so, we are ussured, only in eonsequence of the urgent. solicitations of Cardi. 
nal Famese nnd othets. He deserve the credit, howevcr, of yielding to 
their persuasions with reasonable promptnens. for the nomihation of his 
nephew took place within two months of the Pope's accession. Michael. 
being like his uncle a nntive of the vicinity of Alessandria, ia Piedmout. 
naturnily sneceedeil to the designation of **11 cardinala Alessandrino,” which 
Pius relingnished on ageuming the tiara. Gabutine, Vita Pi Quinti Pape. 
aprd Acta Sanetornm (Bolandi) Maii, $ 48, p. 630. 

7 The Guises, in the sume spirit, had nt one time proposed as @ candidate 
for Margaret's hand the Cardinal of Eate, for whom they hoped easily to ob- 
‘tain from the Pope # dispensation from tis vow of celibacy. Walsingham to 
Gecil, Peb 18, 1571, Digges, 42. 
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defence, his dearest brother, the Duke of Anjon, to all the 
perils of war. By civil war the resources of his kingdom had 
been 0 weakened that they barely sufficed for its protection. 
He justified the Navarrese marriage by alleging the remarkable 
traits which made Henry superior to any other prineo of the 
Bonrbon family, and by the great benefit which religion would 
gain from hie conversion. In short, Charles was profuse in 
protestations of his sincere determination to maintain the 
Catholic faith; and, drawing a valuable diamond ring from his 
finger, he presented it to the legate as a pledge, he said, of his 
unalterable fidelity to the Holy See, and a token that he would 
more than redoem his promises. The cardinal legate, however, 
declined to receive the gift, saying that he was amply satisfied 
with the plighted word of so great a king, a security more firm 
than any other pledge that could be given to him.' Such seem 
to have been the assurances given by Charles on this celebrated, 
occasion, vague and indefinite, but calenlated to allay to a cer 

tain extent the anxiety of the head of the papal church.’ There 
is good reason to believe that the king’s intention of fulfilling 
them, not to say his plan for doing 60, was equally undefined ; 
although, so far as his own faith was concerned, he had no 
thonght of abandoning the church of his fathers. ‘The expres- 
siona by means of which Charles is made to point with unmis- 
takable clearness to a contemplated massacre,’ of which, how- 





' Capilapi, Lo stratagema di Carlo IX., 1578, Orig. edit,, p. 11; Gabutins, 
Vita Pii Quinti, di supra, § 244-246, p. O76. 

4 o also mys Tavannes: “‘Il est renvoyé avec paroles générales que Ba 
Mrjesté no forcit rion au prejudices de Vobéiseance de Sa Saincteté.” Mé- 
moires (ed. Petitot), ifi. 198. ‘Tavannes in explicit in hia declarations that the 
massacre was not premeditated. ‘Tant s'en faut que l’on pensast faire la 
Bainct Barthclomy 4 ces nopoes, que sans Madame, fille du Roy, qui y avoit 
inclination, il so deslioit ” (iii. 194), ‘L'entreprise do la Sainct Barthélemy, 
qui n'estoit yas senlement poarpeneée, et dont In naissance vint de l'impra- 
dence buguenotte."" Ibid., iff. 198. 

2K. g. : “Si jfavois quelqne autre moyen de me vanger de mes ennemis, jo 
ne feroia point co mariage ; mais je n'en ai point d’autre moyen que cetui-ci.” 
Gardinal D’Ossat’s letter of Sept. 22, 1509, to Villeroy, Lettres (ed. of 1698), 
ii, 100. It must be noticed that D'Osnat had 9 particular parpose in produc: 
ing testimony to chow that Charles IX. constrrined hia sister to marry, aa it 
‘would amist him in obtaining a divoros for Henry IV. If, ae D’Oseat affirrne, 
the Cardinal of Alessandria exolaimed, on hearing of the massaare, ‘God be 

Vou. 1. —36 
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ever the case may stand with respect to his mother, it is all but 
certain that he had at this time no idea, can only be regarded 
as fabulous additions of which the earliest disseminators of the 
story were altogether ignorant. The fact that the cardinal 
legate’s rejection of the ring waa publicly known! seems to be 
a sufficient proof that it was offered simply as a pledge of the 
king’s general fidelity to the Holy See, not of his intention to 
violate his edict and murder hie Protestant subjecta. The gov- 
ernment made the attempt in like manner to quiet the people, 
whom even the smallest amount of concession and favor to the 
Huguenots rendered suspicious; and the words uttered for 





praisod! The King of France has kept his word to me,” this would agree 
‘equally well with the supposition that Charles IX. had contented himself with 
promises. 

' The foolish cardinal,” wrote Sir Thomas Smith, English ambassador at 
the French court during Walsingham’s temporary abeonce (March 8, 1574), 
4 went away as wise as he came ; he neither brake the marriage with Navarre, 
nor got no dimes of the Church of France, nor perawaded the King to enter 
into the League with the Turk, nor to accept the Tridentine, or to break off 
‘Tronty with us; and the foolisheat part of all, at hia going away, he refused a 
diamond which the King offered him of 600 crowna, yet he was here highly 
feasted, He and his train cost the King above 300 crowns aday, as they 
said.” Digges, 198. Gabutins adds that after the death of Pins V.—proba- 
bly after the masesore—Charles IX. sent the ring to the cardinal with this 
inscription upon the berel: ‘Non minus hme solids est pietaa, ne pietas pos- 
sit mea sanguine solvi."” Vite Pi Quinti, ubi supra, § 246, p. 678. The in- 
scription had doubtless been cut since the first proffer of the ring. Itappeara 
to me most probable that the ring was offered by Charles to the cardinal with 
the idea that its ncosptance would bind him to support the king in his suit for 
a dispensation for the marriage of Henry and Margaret, and that the pradent 
churchman declined it for the same reason. Subsequently, with the same 
view, Charles sent it to his ambassador at Rome, M. de Ferrals, instructing 
him to give it to the Cardinal of Alessandria, But Ferralz, on consultation 
‘with the Cardinal of Ferrara and others in the French interest. came to the 
couclusion that the gift would bo useless, and so retained it, at the same time 
notifying his master. ‘The reason may have been either that Alessandria had 
too little influence, since his uncle's death, to effect what was desired, or that 
the matter was of less consequence when once Charles had resolved to go on 
with the marriage without waiting further for the dispensation. So I under- 
stand Charles's words to Ferralz (Aug. 24, 1572): ‘Jai ansei soon par vostre 
icte mémoire, que par avis de mon cousin le cardinal de Ferrare, nous aves 
‘retente le diamant que je cous avois envoyé pour le donner de ma part au car 
dinal Alerandrin, pnisque mon dict cousin et mes autres ministres trouvent 
que le don seroit inutile et perdu,” Mackintosh, iil, App. 0., p. 848. 
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this purpose were often so flattering to the Roman Catholics, 
that, in the light of subsequent events, they seem to have a ref- 
erence to sets of treachery to which they were not intended to 
apply. 
The doubt propounded by Jeanne d’Albret to the reformed 
ministers, respecting the lawfulness of a mixed marriage, hav- 
‘ramue am, inG been satisfactorily answered, and the devout queen 
ins'tecomes being convinced that the union of Henry and Marga- 
Hetoteramve ret would rather tend to advance the cause to which 
she subordinated all her personal interests, than re- 
tard it by casting reproach upon it, the project was more warmly 
entertained on both sides. Yet the subject was not without 
serious difficulty. Of this the religious question was the great 
cause. To. the English ambassadors, Walsingham and Smith, 
Jeanne declared (on the fourth of March, 1572) in her own 
forcible langnage, “ that now ehe had the wolf by the ears, for 
that, in coneluding or not concluding the marriage, she saw 
danger every way; and that no matter (though she had dealt 
in matters of consequence) did 80 much trouble her as this, for 
that she could not tell how to resolve.” She could neither 
bring herself to consent that her gon with his bride should re- 
side at the royal court without any exercise of his own religion 
—a course which would not only tend to make him an atheist, 
but cut off all hope of the conversion of his wife—nor that 
Margaret of Valois should be guaranteed the permission to have 
mass celebrated whenever she came into Jeanne’s own domains 
in Béarn, a district which the queen “had cleansed of all 
idolatry.” For Margaret would by her example undo much of 
that which had been so assiduously labored for, and the Roman 
Catholics who had remained would become “more unwilling to 
hear the Gospel, they having a staff to lean to.”* 
Te was this uncertainty about Margaret's course, and the eon- 
Bg wit sequent gain or loss to the Protestant faith, that 
rendered it almost impossible for Jeanne d’Albret to 
master her anxiety. “In view,” ahe wrote to her eon, “of Mar- 
"Despatch of March 29, 1072, Digges, 162, 188, It must be notiood that 


the permiasion to have mass celebrated in Béarn had been parpoeely lett out 
in the original basin 
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garet’s judgment and the credit she enjoys with the qneen her 
mother and the king and her brothers, if she embrace ‘the 
religion,’ 1 can say that we are the most happy people in the 
world, and not only our house but all the kingdom of France 
will share in this happiness. . . . If she remain obsti- 
nate in her religion, being devoted to it, as she is said to be, it 
cannot be but that this marriage will prove the ruin, first, of our 
friends and our lands, and such a support to the papists that, 
with the goodwill the queen mother bears us, we shall be ruined 
with the churches of France.” It would almost seem that a 
prophetic glimpse of the future had been accorded to the Queen 
of Navarre. “My eon, if ever you prayed God, do so now, I 
beg you, as I pray without ceasing, that He may assist me in 
this negotiation, and that this marriage may not be made in 
Hlis anger for our punishment, but in [is mercy for His own 
glory and our quiet.” 

But there were other grounds for solicitude. Catharine de’ 
Medici was the eame deceitful woman she had always been. 
She would not allow Jeanne d'Albret to see either Charles or 
Margaret, save in her presence. She misrepresented the queen’s 
words, and, when called to sn account, denied the report with 
the greatest effrontery. She destroyed all the hopes Jeanne 
had entertained of frank discussion. 

“You have great reason to pity me,” the Queen of Navarre 
wrote to her faithful subject in Béarn, “for never was I so 
‘tre green ot “8dainfully treated at court as I now am. . 
EXSeUE" Everything that had been annonneed to me is changed. 
They wish to destroy all the hopes with which they 
brought me.”* Catharine showed no shame when 
detected in open falsehood. She told Jeanne d’Albret that her 
son’s governor had given her reason to expect that Henry would 
eonsent to be married by proxy according to the Romish cere- 
monial. But when she was hard pressed and saw that Jeanne 
did not believe her, she coolly rejoined; “Well, at any rate, he 
told me something.” “I am quite suro of it, madam, but it was 








“1 Jeanne d’Albret to Henry of Navarre, Tours, Feb. 21, 1572, Rochambean, 
Lettres d’Antoine de Bourbon et de Jehanne d’Albret: (Paris, 1877), 840, 
1 Jeanne d'Albret to M. de Beauvoir, Blois, March 11, 1579, tbid., 245. 
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something that did not approach that!” “Thereupon,” writes 
Jeanne in despair, “she burst out laughing; for, observe, she 
never speaks to me without trifling.” 

But it was particularly the abominable immorality of the 
royal court that alarmed the Queen of Navarre for the safety 
of her only son, should he be called to sojourn there. The lady 
Margaret, she wrote—and her words deserve the more notice 
cnciamayea 07 8000unt Of the infamy into which the life as yet ap- 
Seine’ parently co guileless was to lead—'‘is handsome, mod- 
¥ est, and graceful; but nurtured in the most wicked 
and corrupt society that ever was. I have not seen a person 
who does not how the effeets of it. Your cousin, the marquise, 
ig so changed in consequence of it, that there is no appearance 
of religion, save that she does not go to mass; for, as for her 
mode of life, excepting idolatry, she acts like the papists, and 
my sister the princess still worse . . . I would not for 
the world that you were here to live. It is on this account that 
1 want you to marry, and your wife and you to come out of this 
corruption; for although I believed it to be very great, I find it 
still greater. Here it is not the men that solicit the women, but 
the women the men, Were you here, you would never escape 
but by a remarkable exercise of God’s mercy. . . . Labide by 
my first opinion, that you must return to Béarn. My son, you 
can but have judged from my former letters, that they only try 
to separate yon from God and from me; you will come to the 
same conclusion from this last, as well as form some idea re- 
specting the anxiety I am in on your account. I beg you to 
pray earnestly to God; for you have great need of His help at 
all times, and above all at thie time. I pray to Him that you 





+ 4 ¢Tm’a dono dit quelque chose.” ‘Je croy bien qu’ouy, Madame, mais c'est 
‘quelqne chose qui n’ approche point de cela.’ Eile se prist & rire, car notes 
qa’elle ne parle A moy qu'en badinant.” Same letter, ibid., 348, How keenly 
Joanne felt this treatment may be inferred from 0 characteri+tic sentence : 
"Jo vous diray encores que je m’exbahis comme je peux porter les traverses 
qne j'ay, car Pon me gratte, Com me piogue, Con me latte, Con me brave, Con ma 
veult tirer lee vers du nee, sana se Inisser aller, brof je nay que Martin seul cat 
marche droict, encores quit nit la goutte, at M. le comte (Nozsau) qui me fuick 
tous les bons offloea qu'il peut.” Same letter, ibid., 853. 
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may obtain it, that He may give you, my eon, all your de 
sires." 

Such were the anxieties of the Queen of Navarre in behalf 
of a son whom she had carefully reared, hoping to sce in 
him a pillar of the Protestant faith. She was to be spared 
the sight both of those scenes in his life which might have 
flushed her cheek with pride, and of other scenes which would 
have caused her to blush with shame. At length the last diffi- 
culties in the way of Henry of Navarre’s marriage, so far ax 
the court and the queen’ were concerned, were removed.” 
Charles and Catharine no longer insisted that Margaret should 
be allowed the mass when in Béarn; while Jeanne reluctantly 
abandoned her objections to the celebration of the marriage 
ceremony in the city of Paris. Accordingly, about the middle 
of May the Queen of Navarre left Blois and came to the capi- 
tal for the purpose of devoting her attention to the final ar- 
vangements for the wedding. She had not, however, been long 
in Paris before she fell sick of a violent fever, to which it be- 
came evident that she must succumb. We are told by a writer 
who regarda this as a manifest provocation of [eaven, that one 
of her last acts before her sudden illness had been a visit to the 
Louvre to petition the king that, on the approaching festival of 
Corpus Christi (Féte-Dieu), the “idol,” as she styled the wafer, 
might not be borne in solemn procession past the honse in 
which she lodged; and that the king had granted her request." 
During the short interval before her death she exhibited the 
same devotion as previously to the purer Christianity she 
had embraced, mingled with affectionate solicitnde for her 
son and daughter, 60 soon to be left orphans. Her constancy 








' The letter ia inserted entire in Le Laboureur, Additions aux Mém, de 
Castelnau, i, 859-861, There is much in this letter that lends probability to 
Misa Freer’a view ‘Henry IIT, i. 80) that Catharine had at this time begun 
to be opposed to an alliance which she feared might result in the diminution 
of her influence at court, and that sbe therefore “sought, by denying all that 
had before been conceded. and by proposing in lieu conditions whioh she knew 
Jeanne could not accept, to throw the odium of « rupture on the Queon of 
“Navarre,” 

+ Tha contract of marriage was signed at Blois, April 11th, 

* Jehan de la Foese (Journal d'un ouré ligueur), 148, 144. 
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and fortitade proved her worthy of all the eulogies that 
peinot ware lavished upon her.’ On Monday, the ninth of 
jaomea'ss Sune, she died, sincerely mourned by the Huguenots, 
ae who felt that in her they had lost one of their most. 
able and efficient supports, the weakness of whose sex had not 
made her inferior to the most active and resolute man of the 
party. Even Catharine de’ Medici, who had hated her with 
all her cowardly heart, made some show of admiring her vir- 
tnes, now that she was no longer formidable and her straight- 
forward policy had ceased to thwart the underlanded and shift- 
ing diplomacy in which the queen mother delighted. Yet the 
report gained currency that Jeanne had heen poisoned at Cath- 
arine’s instigation, Sho had, it was said, bought gloves of 
Monsiour René, the queen mother’s perfumer?’—a‘man who 
boasted of his acquaintance with the Italian art of poisoning— 
and had almost instantly felt the effects of some snbtle powder 
with which they were impregnated. To contradict this and 
other sinister stories, the king ordered an examination of her 
remains to be made; but no corroborative evidence was discov- 
ered. It is true that the physicians are said to have avoided, 
ostensibly through motives of humanity, any dissection of the 
brain, where alone the evidence could have been found.’ Be 
this as it may, the charge of poisoning is met so uniformly in 
the literature of the sixteenth ‘century, on occasion of every 
sudden death, that the most eredulous reader becomes sceptical 
as to its truth, and prefers to indulge the hope that perhaps the 











' See an interesting account of the Queen of Navarre's last days, her will, 
ete., in Vauvilliors, Hist, de Joanne d’Albret, ili. 170-188. 

* He is said already to have obtained the surname of ‘ l'empoisonnear de 
la reine.” Vauvilliers, iii, 193, 

+ Vauvilliers, Hint. de Jeanne d'Albret. 2h¢ supra, Unfortunately for the 
“glove” theory, the Reveille-Matin des Massacreurs, written within the next 
year (sco p. 172, Cimber and Danjou, “du mois d’aoust dernier passé”), 
makes Jeunce to have died in consequence of a drink (un boucon) given her 
at 8 festival at which Anjou was present. 80 in the Ensebii Philadelphi 
Dislogi, 1574 (the same book virtually), Jeanne dies,“ veneno in quibusdam 
epulis propinato, quibus Dux Andegavensia intererat, ut quidem mibi a do- 
mestico ipsius aliquo narratum est," i. 25, 26. ‘The testimony of the phyai- 
cians, who «em to have beon unprejudiced, la given in a note in Cimber et 
Danjon, Archives curteusos, vii. 170, 171. 
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age may not have been quite so bad as it was represented by 
contemporaries. 

The Prince of Béarn now became King of Navarre; and, a8 
the court went into mourning for the deceased queen, his nup- 
tials with Margaret of Valois were deferred until the month of 
Angust. 

Admiral Coligny, instead of returning to La Rochelle after 
his friendly reception at the court at Blois, had gone to Chatil- 
coigny sna lon, where his ruined country-seat and devastated 
tte bors. Hlantations had great need of his presence.’ Ilere 
he was soon afterward joined by his wife, travelling from La 
Rochelle with a special safe-conduct from the king, the pream- 
ble of which declared Charles’s will and intention to retain 
Coligny ngar his own person, “in order to make use of him in 
his most grave and important affairs, as a worthy minister, 
whose virtue is sufficiontly known and tried.”* Coligny was 
not left long in his rural retirement. Charles expressed, and 
probably felt, profound disgust with his former advisers, and 
knew not whom to trust. On one occasion, about this time, he 
held a conversation with Téligny respecting the Flemish war. 
Téligny had just entreated his Majesty not to mention to the 
queen mother the details into which he entered—a promise 
which Charles readily gave, and swore with his ordinary pro- 
fanity to observe. And then the poor young king, with a des 
peration which must enlist our sympathy in his behalf, under- 
took to explain to Coligny’s son-in-law his own solitude in the 


1b is said that Charles IX suggested to him the propriety of this visit, 
accampanying the suggestion by the words: “I know that you are fond of 
gardeaing”—a sly reference to the occasion when Coligny, just hefore the 
explosion of the second civil war, was found by the royal spies busily engaged 
in his vineyards, praning-hook in hand, and, by his apparent engrossment in 
the labors of the field, dispelled the euspicions of a Huguenot rising. It wns 
ominons, a:cording to these writers. that Charles should at this moment re- 
call the circumstances of that narrow escape at Meaux from falling into the 
hands of the Huguenots. Agrippa d'Aubigné, Hist. univ., ii, 6, 

+“ Estant nostre vouloir et intention le retenir prée de nous pour noun ser- 
vir de lay en nos plus graves et importans affaires, comme ministre digne, Is 
verta duquel est acsoz cogneue et expérimentée.” MS. passport dated Sep- 
tember 24, 1571, Biblioth. nat., apud Bulletin de Ia Soo, de Vhist, du prot 
frangain, xvi, (1867) 220. 
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midst of a crowded court. There was no one, he said, upon 
whom he could rely for sound counsel, or for the execution of 
hia plans. Tavannes was prudent, indeed; but, having been 
Anjou’s lieutenant, and almost the author of his victories, would 
oppose a war that threatened to obscure his laurels. Vieille- 
ville was wedded to his cups. Cossé was avaricious, and would 
gell all his friends for ten crowns. Montimorency alone was 
good and trustworthy, but so given to the pleasnres of the chase 
that he would be sure to be absent at the very moment his help 
was indispensable.’ It is not strange, under these circam- 
stances, that Charles should have turned with sincere respect, 
and almost with a kind of affection, to that stern old Hugue- 
not warrior, upright, honorable, pious, a master of the art of 
war, never more to be dreaded than after the reverses which he 
accepted as lessons from a Father's hands. 

As for Coligny himself, his task was not one of his own seek- 
ing. But he pitied from his heart the boy-king—still more 
boyish in character than in years—as he pitied and loved France. 
Above all, he was unwilling to omit anything that might be 
vitally important for the progress of the Gospel in his native 
land and abroad. His eyes were not blind to his danger. When, 
at the king's request, he came to Paris, he received letters of 
remonstrance for his imprudence, from all parts of France. He 
was reminded that other monarchs before Charles had broken 
their pledges. Huss had been burned at Constance notwith- 
standing the emperor’s safe conduct, and the maxim that no faith 
need be kept with heretics had obtained a mournful currency.” 
To these warnings Admiral Coligny replied at one moment with 
some annoyance, indignant that his young sovereign should be so 
suspected ; at another, with more calumess, magnaniinously dis- 
missing all solicitude for himself in comparison with the great 
ends he had in view. When he was urged to consider that 





1 Le Tocsain contre Jos massacroura (orig. od., Rheims, 1579), 77. 

' Le Reveille-Matin des Francois et de leurs voisins. Composé par Eusebo 
Philadelphe Cosmopolite, en forme de Dialogues. A Edinbonrg, de l'impri- 
merie de Jaques James. Aveo permission. 1574. Apvd Cimber ot Danjou, 
‘Archives oarieuses, vii, 171. Dialogi Euseb. Philadelphi, Bdimburgi, 1574, 
1, 96, 
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other Huguenots, less hated by the papists than he was, had been 
treacheronsly assassinated—as was the general opinion then— 
Andelot, Cardinal Chatillon, and lately the Queen of Navarre— 
hie reply wus still the same; “I am well aware that it is against 
me principally that the enmity is directed. And yet how great 
a misfortune will it be for France, if, for the sake of my indivi- 
dual preservation, she must be kept in perpetual alarm and be 
plunged on every occasion into new troubles! Or, what benefit 
will it be to me to live thus in continual distrust of the king ¢ 
If my prince wishes to slay me, he can accomplish his will in 
any part of the real. As a royal officer, I eannot in honor 
refuse to comply with the summons of the king, meantime 
committing myself to the providence of Him who holds in his 
hand the hearts of kings and princes, and has numbered my 
years—nay, the very hairs of my head. If I succeed in going in 
arms to the Low Countries, I hope that I may do signal service, 
and change hatred into good-will. But, if I fall there, at least 
the enmity against me will cease, and perhaps men will live in 
peace, without its being needful to sct a whole world in commo- 
tion for the protection of the life of a single man.” * 

The juncture was critical, although the future still looked 
auspicious. Charles wae resolved that the marriage of his sister 
should go forward, and seemed almost as resolute, when he had 
thus secured peace at home between Papist and Huguenot, to 
embark in a war against Spain—the natural enemy of French 
‘Tnedispenm. Tepose and greatness. Gregory the Thirteenth—for 
tondeey. Pins the Fifth had died on the first of May, 1572, 
although his maxims and his counsels were unhappily still alive, 
and endowed with a mischievous activity—refused to grant the 
dispensation for the marriage except on impossible conditions.” 





' Ze Tooeain contre les massscteurs. 40 (Archives curieuses). So Jean de 
Tavannee—a writer certainly not projndiced in Coligay’s tavor—gives him 
eredit for preferring to hazard his life rather than renew the civil war, Yet 
he adds: “Il ne voyoit ny ne prevoyoit ce qui n’estolt pour lors, d'autant pins 
qu'il n'y avoit enoor rien de resolu contre luy. quoy que les ignorans dea 
affaires d'estat ayent osorit on dit." Memoires de Gaspard de Tavannes 
(Ba. Petitot), iii. 267, 

* These were four in number: that Navarre should make a secret profes: 
sion of the Catholic faith, expreas a desire for the dispensation, rextore eocle: 
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But Charles was too impatient to await hie caprice, “My dear 
Thaxings stint,” he once said to the Queen of Navarre, a short 

time before her death, “I honor you more than the 
Pope, and I love my sister more than I fear him. I am not 
indeed a Huguenot, but neither am I a blockhead; and if the 
Popo play the fool too much, I will myself take Margot,” his 
common nickname for his sister, “by the hand, and give her 
away in marriage in full préche.”’ 

Charles was apparently equally in earnest in his intention to 
maintain his edict for the advantage of the Huguenots. Accord- 
ingly he published a new declaration to this effect, and sent it to 
his governors, accompanied with a letter expressive of his great 
gratification that the spirit of distrust was everywhere giving 
piace to confidence, a proof of which was to be found in the 
recent restitution of the four cities of La Rochelle, Montauban, 
La Charité, and Cognac, by those in whose hands they were 
intrusted by the edict of St. Germain.* And Charles's corre- 
spondence shows still further that the projects urged by Coligny, 
Louis of Nassau, and other prominent patriots, had made a deep 
impression upon his imagination, now that for the first time the 
prospect of a truly noble campaign opened before him. In 
carrying out the extensive plan against the Spanish king, it was 
indispensable—so thought the wisest politicians of the time— 
to secure the co-operation of the Turk. The extent of Philip's 
dominions in the Old and the New World, the prestige of his 
successes, the enormous treasure he was said to derive yearly 
from his colonial establishments in the Indies, all gave him a’ 
reputation for power which a more critical examination would 
have dissipated ; but the time for this had not yet arrived. 





siaatioal property in his domains, and marry Margaret before the Ohareh, 
Charles IX. to Ferrals (Ferrails), July 81, 1572, apud Mackintosh, iii,, Appen- 
dix IT]; Fr, von Ranmer, Briefo ans Paria (Leipsic, 1881), {. 202. 

1 Journal de Lestoilc, p. 24; Le Rereille-Matin den Francais, eto.; Arch, 
cnrieuses, vii, 172; Dislogi Easebii Philadelphi, i 81; Vanvilliers, ill. 177; 
Agrippa d’'Aubigné, ii, 12:—“' Ce vieux bigot avec aes cafarderies fait perdre 
‘un bon temps & ma grosao scour Margot.” 

* Oharlea IX. to Mandelot, Bloin, May 8, 1572, Correspondance du roi Charles 
IX, et du sienr de Mandelot, Gouverneur de Lyons, edited by P. Paria (Paris, 
1880), pp. 9-11, Also Charridre, Négociations du Levant, iil, 328, 
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Consequently Charles had sent his ambassador to Constantinople, 
intending through him to conclude an alliance offensive and 
defensive with the Moslems. And his declarations to the half- 
Protestant prelate were explicit enough: “All my humors 
conspire to make me oppose the greatness of the Spaniards, and 
Jam deliberating how I may therein conduct myself the most 
skilfully that I can.”' “I have concluded a league with the 
Queen of England—a circumstance which, with the understand- 
ing I have with the Princes of Germany, puts the Spaniards in 
a wonderful jealousy.”* Not only so, but he instructa the 
ambassador to inform the Grand Seignior that he has a large 
number of vessels ready, with twelve or fifteen thousand troops 
about to embark, ostensibly to protect his own harbors, “but in 
reality intended to keep the Catholic king uneasy, and to give 
boldness to those Beggars of the Netherlands to bestir them- 
selves and form such enterprises as they already have done.”? 
If these assurances had been addressed to a Protestant prince, it 
would readily be comprehended that they might have had for 
their object to lull his co-religionists into a fatal security. But, 
as they were intended only for a Mohammedan ruler, I ean see 
no room for the suspicion that Charles was at thia time animated 
by anything else than an unfeigned desire to realize the plan of 
Coligny, of a confederacy that should shatter the much-vaunted 
empire of Philip the Second. 

An event now ocenrred which for a time raised high the hopes 
of the French Huguenots. This was the capture of the impor- 
womeana t20t cities of Mons and Valenciennes. To Count 
Ynieucenws Louis of Nassan the credit of this bold and succeas- 
sine’. “ful stroke was due. With the secret connivance of 
Charles, he had reernited in France a body of five hundred 
horsemen and a thousand foot soldiers, among whom, as was 
natural, the Huguenot element predominated. With these he 





1 +‘Tontes mea fantaisies ont bandées pour m'opposer a la grandeur den 
Bepagnols,” etc, Henri de Valois et ls Pologne en 1573, par le Marquis de 
Nonilles (3 vols., Paris, 1867), i. 8. 

1 De Nonillos, i. 10. 

+ “De tenir le Roy Catholique en cervelle, et donner hardieuse & cea gueulx 
dee Pais-Bas de so romuer ot entreprendre,” eto. Ibid, i. 9. 
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now set foot again in the Netherlands. The success that first 
attended his enterprise was owing, however, rather to a well 
executed trick than to any practical exhibition of generalship ; 
for the gates of Mons were opened from within by a party that 
had entered on the previous day in the disguise of wine-mer- 
chants' Nevertheless the capture of Mons, the capital of 
the provinee of Hainault (on Saturday, the twenty-fourth of 
May), was so brilliant an exploit, coming as it did close upon 
the heels of other reverses of the Duke of Alva, that the French 
Huguenots and all who sympathized with them may be par- 
doned for having indulged even in somewhat extravagant 
demonstrations of joy. They seem to have believed that it was 
pretty nearly over with that hated instrument of Spanish 
tyranny. They fencicd that, with his five hundred horse, Louis 
might penetrate the conntry by a rapid movement, and either 
take Alva prisoner, or, if the duke should retire to Antwerp, 
raise the whole country in revolt.” 

For the next two months the Huguenot leaders were inde- 
fatigable in their efforts to persuade Charles to take open and 
decided ground against Spain; but they were met by Anjou 
and the party in his interest with arguments drawn from the 
difficulty or injustice of the undertaking, and by the snggestion 
that Elizabeth, as was her wont, would be likely to withdraw so 
soon as she saw France onee engaged in war with her powerful 
neighbor, and to use Charles’s embarrassments as a means of 
securing private advantages. In point of fact, Charles was 
personally unwilling to commit himself until sure of England’s 
‘cates suipport. Meanwhile, Catharine, from whose Argus- 
fmteckios. eyed inspection nothing that was debated in the royal 
presence, openly or secretly, ever escaped notice, awaited with 





1 De Thou, iv. 474; Motley, Dutch Repnhlic, ii 269, ete. 

+" Thence with great celerity the Count Lodovick should send 500 horse to 
Brurels ander the conduct of M, dela Nue (Noue), where if he hap to find 
the Duke of Alva, it will grow to short wars, in respect of the intelligence 
they have with the town, who undertook with the aid of 100 soldiers to take 
the duke prisoner. If he retires to Antwerp, as it is thanght he wil. then it 
fs likely that all the whole country will revolt. I the rather credit this news 
for that it agreeth with the plot laid by Count Lodovick, before his departure 
henoe,” oto. Walsingham to Burlaigh, Paris, May 29, 1572, Digges, 204. 
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her accustomed irresolution Elizaheth’s decision, before herselt 
deciding whether to throw her influence into the scale with 
Coligny (of whose growing favor with her son she had begun 
to entertain some suspicion), or with Anjou and the Span- 
iards. But Elizabeth was as ever a riddle, not only to her allies, 
ost Bua but even to her most confidential advisers. Certainly 
Eifients ale was no friend to Philip and Alva; yet she would 
moni. yot abruptly enter into war against them. She could 
not help seeing that the interests of her person and of her king- 
dom, to say nothing of her Protestant faith, were bound up in 
the success of the Prince of Orange, who was about to cross 
the Rhine with twenty-five thousand Germans for the relief of 
Mons, now invested by Alva. For the duke wisely regarded 
the recapture of this place as the first step in extricating himself 
from his present embarrassments. In such a strife as that upon 
which Elizabeth must before long enter, whether with or with- 
out her consent, the cordial alliance of France would be valuable 
beyond computation. And yet, with a fatal perversity, she 
dallied with the proposal of marriage. One day she would not 
hear of Alengon, alleging that his age and personal blemishes 
placed the matter out of all consideration. Gn another she gave 
hopes, and agreed to take a month’s consideration.’ Thus she 
tantalized her suitor. Thus she convinced the ewnning Italian 
woman who, although she made no present show of holding 
the reins of power in France, was ready at any moment to 
resume them, that there was no reliance to be placed on Eng- 
land’s promise of support against Philip.” 

The golden opportunity was in truth fast slipping away. 
Alva had strack promptly at thet opponent whose thrust was 
likely to be most deadly. Mons must soon fall. A French 
t force, under command of Jean de Hangest, Sieur de 


jsingham. July 28, 1572, Diggea. 226-280. 

1 -*More tremendous issnes,” Mr. Froude forcibly remarks, “ were hang- 
ing upon Elizabeth's decision than she knew of. But she did know that 
‘France was looking to her reply—was looking to her general conduct, to 
ascertain whether she would or would not be a safe ally in war with Spain, 
and that on her depended at that moment whether the French government 
would take its place once for all on the side of the Reformation.” History 
of England, x. 870, 
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Genlis, was cent forward to relieve it, But the Frenchman 
was no match for the cooler prudence of his antagonist,’ and 
nonct suffered himeelf, on the mareh, to be surprised (on 
Soom the nineteenth of July) and taken prisoner by Don 
Frederick of Toledo snd Chiappia Vitelli. Of his army, barely 
one hundred foot soldiers found their way into the beleaguered 
town. Twelve hundred were killed on the field of battle— 
almost in sight of Mons—and a much larger number butchered 
by the peasantry of the neighborhood.’ A handfal of officers 
and men, scarcely more fortunate, shared the captivity of their 
commander, and were destined to have their fortunes depend 
for a considerable time upon the flactuating interests of two un- 
principled courts." 

The rout of Genlis was not in itself a decisive event. While 
Coligny could bring forward a far more numerous army, and 
Orange was in command of a considerable German force, the 
Joes of this small detachment was but one of those many re- 
verses that are to be looked for in every war. But, happening 
under the peculiar circumstances of the hour, it was invested 
with # consequence disproportioned to its real importance. The 
fate of the French Hugnenots was qnivering in the balance. 
The papal party was known to be bitterly opposed to the war 
against Spain, and to be merely awaiting an opportunity to 
strike a deadly blow at the heretics whom the royal edict still 
protected. Catharine was undecided ; bnt, with her, indecision 
was the ordinary prelude to the sudden adoption of some one of 
many conflicting projects, which had been long brooded over, 
but between which the choice was, in the end, the result rather 


"In fact, he was aoting in violation of the {nstructions of Louls of Nassaa, 
ty whom he had been despatched for ald to France. Apprehending danger, 
‘Nassau repeatedly bid him avoid the direct road to Mons, and make « circuit 
‘through the territory of Cambray, and effect a junction with the Prince of 
Orange. Genlis justified his neglect of these directions by alleging the orders 
of Admiral Coligny De Thon. iv. 680, 

* Motley, Dutch Republic, ii, 983, $84; De Thou, fv. 680, ete. 

* Tt may be noted, by wayof anticipation, that Genlls, after an imprison- 
ment of over a yenr, was secrotly strangled by Alva’s command, in the castle 
of Antwerp, With chamotariatio mondacity, the duke spread the report that 
the prisoner lind died a natural death. Ibid., vdt supra. 
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of accident, caprice, or temporary impressions, than of calm 
deliberation, 

This reverse at Mons, limited in its extent as it was, would be 
likely, so the Huguenot leaders of France foresaw—and they 
ttacternines Were not mistaken—to determine Catharine to take 
Gubwre© the Spanish side. With the queen mother in favor 
Santis of Spain and intolerance, experience had taught 
them that there was little to expect from her weak son’s 
intentions, however good they might be. The only gronnd 
of hope for Orange and the Netherlands, and the only pros- 
pect for security and religious toleration at home, lay in the 
success of the Flemish project at Paris; and of this but a 
single chance seemed to remain—in Elizabeth’s finally espons- 
ing their cause with some good degree of resolution. “ Such 
of the religion,” wrote Walsingham to Lord Burleigh, inclosing 
the particulars of the disaster of Genlis, “as before slept in 
security, begin now to awake and to see their danger, and do 
therefore conclude that, unless this enterprise in the Low Coun- 
tries have good success, their canse groweth desperate.”' To 

the Earl of Leicester Walsingham was still more 

eae cope explicit in his warnings: “The gentlemen of the 
religion, since the late overthrow of Geulis, weighing 
what dependeth upon the Prince of Orange’s overthrow, have 
made demonstration to the king, that, his enterprise lacking 
good suecess, it shall not then lie in his power to maintain his 
edict. They therefore desire him to weigh whether it were 
better to have foreign war with advantage, or inward war to 
the rnin of himself and his estate.’ The king being not here, 
his answer is not yet received. They hope to receive some such 
resolution as the danger of the cause requireth. Inthe mean- 








| Walsingham to Burleigh, July 98, 1572, Digges, 225. 

2 Tt was mach arguments as these that afterward, when everything that 
might be 20 employed 2a to justify or pallinte the atrooity of Coligny’s aseas- 
sination was eagerly laid bold of, were construed aa threats of a Huguenot 
rising, in case Charles shoald refuse to cngage in tho Flemish war. Compare, 
4 g., the unsigned extract found by Solaan (ii. 483 in the National Library of 
Paris, No, 8702, fol. 68, But does it need a word to prove that the reference 
waa to m papal rising, or, at least, papal compulsion to violate the edict of 
tolorntion ? 
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time, the marshal (Montmorency) desired me to move your 
lordship to deal with her Majesty to-know whether she, upon 
overture to be made to the king, cannot be content to join with 
him in assistance of this poor prince.” And the faithful am- 
bassador did not forget to remind his mistress that the success 
of Philip in Flanders was still more dangerous for Elizabeth 
than for Charles.” 

Meantime, Admiral Coligny, althongh disappointed at the 
ront of the vanguard of the expedition which was to have 
eatmi been fitted out for the liberation of the Netherlands, 
reins ble and yet more at the coolness which it had occasioned 
one among those who up to this moment had been not 
unfriendly, did not yield to despondency, but labored all the 
more strenuously to engage Charles in an undertaking fitted 
to call forth the nobler faculties of his soul, and to free 
him from the thraldom under narrow-minded and interested 
counsellors to which he had been subject all his life long. 
Even before Genlis’s defeat (in June, 1572), the admiral had 
presented an extended paper, wherein the justice and the 
fair prospects of the war had been set forth with rare force 
and cogency.' It may be that now, under the influence of 
a sincere and uneeltish devotion that took no account of per- 
sonal risks, the admiral distinctly told his young master that 
he could never be a king in the true sense until he should 
emancipate himself from his mother's control, and until he 
should find, outside of France, some occupation for his brother 
Henry of Anjou, such as the vacancy of the Polish throne 








) Walsingham to Leicestor. July 26, 1579, Digyes. 225. 226. 

? This docnment was written by the illustrious Philippe du Pleasis Mornay, 
then o youth twenty-three years of age, and bears the impress of his vigorous 
mind, De Thou gives an excellent summary (iv., liv, li., 543-554); ond it 
may be found entire in the Mémoires de Da Plessis Mornay (ii. 20-87). Mor- 
‘villiers, Bishop of Orleans, and keeper of the sealg until Birngue’s appoint- 
ment in January, 1571, was requested by the king to prepare the answer 
‘of the opposite party in the royal cunncil—a task which he discharged with 
great ability. Summary in De Thou, iv. (liv. li.) 563, and Agrippa d’Au- 
bigné, ii. 9, 10. Jean de Tavannes’s memoirs of his father coutain argu- 
mente of Marshal Tavannes and of the Duke of Anjou. dictated by the mar- 
shal, against andertaking the Flemish war, as both unjust and impolitie, 

Vor. 1.37 
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seemed to offer.'' Such frankness would have been patriotic 
and timely, although 2 politician, influenced only by a regard 
for his own safety, would have regarded it as foolhardy in the 
extreme, 

This advice, promptly and faithfully reported to Catharine by 
the spies she kept around tho king's person,’ was the last drop 
in the cup of Coligny’s offences. Charles, at the time of her 
discovery of this fact, was absent from court, seeking a few days? 

cunmua Teeteation at Montpipesu, Thither his mother, now 
Gruurisem really alarmed for the continuance of her influence, 

“enwoiees: Suréued him in precipitate haste." Shutting hersclf 
up with him apart from his followers, she burst into tears and 
plied Charles with an artful harangue. For this woman, who 
liad # masculine will and a heart as cold and devoid of pity as 
the most utter scepticism could make it, had the ability to 
counterfeit the feminine tenderness which she did not possess. 
“Thad not thought it possible,” she said amid her sobs to her 
son, who trembled like a culprit detected in his crime, “I had 
not thought it possible that, in return for my pains in rearing 
you—in return for my preservation of your crown, of which 
both Huguenots and Catholics were desirous of robbing you, 
and after having sacrificed myself and incurred such risks in 
your behalf, you would have been willing to make me so miser- 
able a requital. You hide yourself from me, your mother, and 
take counsel of your enemies. You snatch yourself from my 
arms that saved you, in order to rest in the arme of those wha 
wished to murder you. I know that you hold secret deliber- 
ations with the admiral. You desire inconsiderately to plunge 
into a war with Spain, and s0 to expose your kingdom, az well 








‘ Mémoires de Tavannes (Ed. Petitot', iii. 200. 

1TIn this cane the chief spy. according to the Tocssin contre fes marsa- 
creara, p. 78, and the younger Tevannes, was Phizes, siear de Sauve, the 
King’s private secretary for the Flemish matter; and 
correct in making a ohief element in Catharine's influence, 
ladicte Royne a sur ea enfans par ses cri‘atures qu’elle leur a donné pour ser- 
viteura dez lear enfance.” Mémoires, 200, 201. 

* In foot, Catharine, who spared neither herself nor her attendants in her 
furious driving in her ‘‘coche" on such occasions, lost one or mors of the 
horses, which dropped dend. Toosain contre les maseacreute, p. 78, 
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as yourself and us, a prey to ‘those of the religion.” If I am 
80 miserable, before compelling me to witness such a sight, give 
me permission to withdraw to my birthplace,’ and send away 
your brother, who may well style himself unfortunate in having 
employed his life for the preservation of yours. Give him at 
least time to get out of danger and from the presence of ene- 
mies made in your servico—the Huguenots, who do not wish for 
a war with Spain, but for a French war and a subversion of all 
estates, which will enable them to gain a secure footing.”* 
Such was a portion of the queen mother’s crafty speech. But 
there was another point upon which sho doubtless touched, 
and which she used to no little purpose. A report had reached 
Rumorot her from England to the effect that Queen Elizabeth 
Busbet's had decided to issne a proclamation recalling the 
Nereis English who had gone to Flushing to assist the patri- 
ots. The story was false; so the secretary, Sir Thomas Sinith, 
subsequently assured Walsingham. Elizabeth neither had done 
80, nor intended anything of the kind." But it was wonderfully 
like the usual practice of Henry the Eighth’s daughter, and 
Catharine believed it, and looked with horror at the precipice 
before which she stood. Deserted by her faithless ally, France 
was entering single-handed a contest of life or death with the 
world-empire of Spain. In fact, the English ambassador ascribed 
to the receipt of this intelligence alone both the qneen mother’s 
tears and entreaties at Montpipean and the king’s altered policy. 





"Ox, only to her estaten in Auvergne, sooording vo the Toowle, pp. 78, 79. 
I will be romembered that Catharine's mother waa a French heiress of the 
famous family of La Tour d'Auvergne. 

‘The younger Tavannes, in the memoirs of his father (Bait, Petitot), iit. 
291, 292, gives the most complete enmmary of thie remarkable conversation ; 
but it is substantially the same as the briefer eketch in the Tocsain contre lea 
massacrours de Franoe, Rheims 1579, pp. 78, 79—n treatixe of whioh the pre- 
face (L'Imprimeur anx lecteurs, dated June 25, 15771 shows that it was written 
bafore the death of Charles IX., but the publication of which was from time 
to time deferred in the vain hope that the authors of the inhuman massacre 
might yet repent. The new and“ more detestable perfidy, fury, and impota- 
ssity” of which the Huguenots were the victims in the first years of Henry 
IIL's reign, finally brought it to the light, Tho Archives curieuses contain 
‘only a part of the troatieo. 

* Bmith to Walsingham, Aug, 22, 1572, Digges, 236. 
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“Touching Flemish matters,” he wrote to Lord Burleigh, “the 
king had proceeded to an open dealing, had he not received ad- 
verticcment out of England, that her Majesty meant to revoke 
such of her subjects as are presently in Flandors; whereupon. 
ach of his council here as incline to Spain, have pat the queen 
mother in such a fear, that the enterprise cannot but miscarry 
without the assistance of England, as she with tears had dis- 
suaded the king for the time, who otherwise was very resolute.”* 
Catharine had not mistaken her power over the fecble intellect 
and the inconstant will of her son. Terrified less by the prospect 
of a Hngnenot supremacy which she held forth, than by the 
menace of her withdrawal and that of Anjou, Charles, who was 
but too well acquainted with their cunning and smbition, ad- 
mitted his fault in concealing his plans, and promised obedience 
for the future.* 
It was a sore disappointment to Admiral Coligny. The 
young king had, until this time, shown himself so favorable, 
ouarierthor THA “commissions were granted, ready to have been 
gues” sealod, for the levying of men in sundry provinces.” 
But he had now lost all his enthusiasm, and spoke 
coldly of the enterprise.’ Gaspard de Coligny did not, however, 
even now lose courage or forsake the post of duty to which 
God and his country evidently called him. In truth, the superi- 
ority of his mental and moral constitution, less evident in pros- 
perity, now became resplendent, and chained the attention of 
every beholder. “How perplexed the admiral is, who fore- 
seeth the mischief that is like to follow, if assistance come not 





1 Walsingham to Burleigh, Ang. 10, 1572, Digges, 233, This news and the 
interview, which must have taken place about the first week of August, 
are the burden of three letters written by Wulsingham on the same ‘day. 
‘Herein nothing prevailed eo much as the tears of hia mother,” he wrote to 
Leleester, ‘who withont the army of England cannot consent to any open 
dealing, And because they are, as I suppose, uenured by their ambassador 
that her Majesty will not intermeddle. they cannot be induced to make any 
overture” (p. 233). Walsingham was disheartened at the loss of eo critical 
an opportunity. ‘* Pleasure and youth will not enffer us to take profit of ad- 
vantages, and those who rulo under [over] us are fearfull and irresolnte.” 

Mom. de Tavannes, iii, 291. 

4 Walsingham to Leicester, Aug. 10, 1572, Digges, 288. 
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from above,” wrote Walsingham, full of admiration, to the Earl 
of Leicester, “your lordship may easily gu And eurely to 
aay truth, he never showed greater magnanimity, nor never was 
better followed nor mnore honored of those of the religion than 
now he is, which doth not a little appal the enemics. In this 
atorm he doth not give over the helm. He layeth before the 
king and his couneil the peril and danger of his estate, and 
thongh he cannot obtain what he would, yet doth he obtain 
somewhat from him.” * 

So wrote that shrewd observer, Sir Francis Walsingham, juat 
two weeks before the bloody Sunday of the massacre, and eight 
days before the marriage of Navarre, little suspecting, in spite 
of his anxiety, the flood of misery which was so som to burst 
upon that devoted land. To all human foresight there was still 
hope that Charles, weak, nerveless, addicted to pleasure, but not 
yet quite lost to a sense of honor, might yet be induced to adopt 
a policy which would place France among the foremost cham- 
pions of intellectual and civil liberty, and transfer to the north 
of the Pyrenees the prosperity which the Spanich monarchs had 
misused and had employed only as an instrument of oppression 
colgny par and degradation. And, indeed, Coligny was partially 
taly me, successful; for the impression made upon Charles by 
vung tim. his mother’s complaints and menaces at Montpipean 
gradually wore away, and again he listened with apparent inter- 
est to the manly arguments of the great Huguenot leader. 

Could Elizabeth at this moment have brought herself to a 
more noble course, could she for once have forgotten to “deal 
under hand,” and help secretly while in public she disavowed— 
could she, in short, have realized for a single instant her re- 
sponsibility as a great Protestant princess, and been willing to 
expose even her own life to peril in order to secure to the 
Reformation a chance of fair play, it might not even now have 
been too Ite. But what was she doing at this very moment # 
According to the admission of her own secretary, ale was en- 
gaged i in detaining volunteers from the Netherlands, on the pre- 

1 Tam requeated to desire your lordship to hold him exoused in that he 


writeth not,” he adds, “for that at this time he is overwhelmed with affairs,” 
‘Walsingham to Leicester, Ang. 10, 1672, Digges, 204. 
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text of “fearing too much disorder there through lack of some 
good head ;” and “gently answering with a dilatory and doubt- 
ful answer” the Duke of Alva, when he demanded the revoca- 
tion of the queen’s subjects in Netherlands.' Was she project- 
ing anything still more dishonorable? The Spanish envoy in 
England, Anton de Guaras, affirms it, in a letter of the thirtieth 
of June to the Duke of Alva; and we have no means of dis- 
proving his assertions. In his account of a private audience 
xiaban granted him by Queen Elizabeth, the ambassador 
WEisaic"* writes: “She told mo that emissaries were coming 
KBR. every day from Flushing to her, proposing to place 

the town in her hands. If it was for the service of 
his Majesty, and if his Majesty approved, she said that she 
would accept their offer. With the English who were already 
there, and with others whom she would send over for the pur- 
pose, it wonld be easy for her to take entire possession of the 
place, and she would then make it over to the Duke of Alva 
or to any one whom the duke would appoint to receive it.”* 
Guaras can scarcely be suspected of misrepresenting the con- 
versation upon so important a topic and in a confidential com 
munication to the Spanish Governor of the Netherlands. The 
most charftable construction of Elizabeth’s words seems to be 
that they were a clumsy attempt to propitiate the duke “with a 
dilatory answer,” as Sir Thomas Smith somewhat caphemistic- 
ally expresses it, and that she had no intention of making good 
her engagements. But it was a sad blunder on her part, and 





| Sir Thomas Smith’s plea in her behalf is interesting and plausible, but 
will not receive the sanction of any one who takes into account tho vost dif- 
terence in the positions of Elizabeth and Charles, or considers the principles 
of which the former wos, or should hnve been, the advocate The good 
secretary, I need not remiud my reader, was never reluctant to parade his 
Latinity : “If you there [in France] do dergizerauri and work tam timide and 
underhand with open and outward edicts, besides excuses at Rome and at 
“Venice by your ambassadors, you, I say, which baye Regem expertem otif, 
Inboris amantem, eujus gens bellicosa jampridem assueta est omdibus tam 
exterioris quam vestri sanguinis, quid faciemus gens otioea et paci asmeta, 
quibvs imperat Regina, et ipea pacia atque quietix amantivsima” Smith to 
Walsingham, Aug. 22, 1572, Digzes, 237. 

+ Puntos de Cartas de Anton de Gunras a! Duque de Alva, June 90th: MS 
Simancas, apud Froude, x. 383. 
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likely to be ruinous to her friends, the French Protestants. 
Alva was not slow in concluding that Elizabeth’s offer was of 
greater value as documentary proof of her untrustworthy char- 
seter, than as a means of recovering Flushing. “There is no 
positive proof,” remarks the historian to whom we are indebted 
for an acquaintance with the letter of Guaras, “ that Alva com- 
municated Elizabeth's offers to the queen mother and the King 
of France, but he was more foolish than he gave the world 
reason to believe him to be if he let such a weapon lie idle in 
his writing-desk.”' And eo that inconstant, unprincipled Italian 
‘woman, on whose fickle purpose the fate of thousands 
was more completely dependent than even her con- 
temporaries as yet knew, at last reached the definite persuasion 
that Elizabeth was preparing to play her false, at the very mo- 
ment when Coligny was hurrying her son into war with Spain. 
Even if France should prove victorious, Catharine’s own influ- 
ence would be thrown into perpetual eclipse by that of the 
admiral and his associates. This result the queen mother re- 
solved promptly to forestall, and for that purpose fell back 
upon a scheme which had probably been long floating dimly in 
her mind. 


Fatal resulta, 


‘The Mémaires inédita de Michel de ta Huguerye, of which the fires volume 
‘waa recently published (Paris, 1877), under the auspices of the National His- 
Mémoires de torical Sooiety, present some interesting points, and deserve a 
Micheldela special reference, At first sight, the disclosures, with which the 
Huguerye. author tella us he was favored. would som to establish the bad 
faith of the court in entering upon the peace of St. Germain, and the long 
premeditation of the succeeding massscre, A closet examination of the facts, 
assuming La Huguerye’s thorough veracity, shows that this isa mistake. La 
‘Hnguerye may. indeed, hava been informed by companions on the way to 
Italy, who supposed him to be a partisan of the Guires, that a great blow 
would be struck at the Huguenots when the proper time arrived; and La 
‘Huguerye may have been confident that he was telling the truth, when, about 
‘Martinmas (November 11th), 1570, he stated to De Briquemault, that “the 
king, seeing that he could not attain his object by way of arms without 
greatly weakening—nay, endangering his kingdom, had resolved upon taking 




















} Froude, x. 885. 
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another road, by which, in a single day, he would cleance bis whole state.” 
He may have been asmnrad, on what he deemed good authority, that the 
Pope was in the plot, and wonld keep the King of Spain from doing anything 
that might interfere with the execution, and have inferred that, the peace 
being a treacherous one, the only hope of the Hnguenota Iny in skilfully en- 
listing Charles in its maintenance, contrary to hia original purpose. So he 
‘wns confirmed in his belief by the contents of the despatches of the Spanish 
ambageador at the French coart, treacherously submitted to the Huguenots 
by an unfaithful agent of the envoy. But the former statements were, at 
most, little better than ramora, to which the circumstances of the hour gave 
color, The air was fall of dark hinte; but, apparently, they had no more solid 
foundation than the faot that, in an age abounding in perfidious schemes, the 
Protestants had alrondy plioed themselves partially in the power of their 
grest enemies, and wera likely noon to be more completely in their hands, 
‘The information received by La Hugueryo was a very different thing from an 
authoritative avowal of concealed purpose made by Catharine or by Charles 
himself. On the other band, the assurances in the Spanish despatches were 
just of the seme general naturo aa others with which the French government 
‘endeavored to quiet Philip, Alva, and the Roman pontiff bimeclf. 

‘The only other peculiarity of La Huguerye to which 1 shail allude is his 
studied minrepresontation of the character of Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of Na- 
verre, Contrary to the uniform portraiture given by contemporaries of both 
religious parties, she hero appears aa ‘an inconsiderate woman (femme 
Udgdre), with little forcthonght.” * known to be jealous of the authority of 
‘the admiral,” “whom she thwarted by her authority as much as was pomsible, 
at whatever cost or danger it might be.” She had “ intermeddled with affairs 
in the last war, unsolicited and of her own accord, not 90 much for oon- 
scfence’ sake, as because of the hatred her house bore to the popes, sole cause 
of the loss of the kingdom of Navarre, and especially through jealonsy of the 
late Prince of Condé, whom she saw to be in the enjoyment of sach credit, 
and to be no well followed, that ehe muspected great injury might result to her 
son in the event of his succession to the throne.” She wns, consequently, 
“not very sorry” to hear of Condé’s death at Jarnac. Having been disap- 
poluted in securing for her son the sole (nominal) command of the Huguenots, 
tthe verted her vengeance apon Coligny, whom she held responsible for the 
sociation of the young Condé in the leadership with his oonsin. From that 
time forward she took every opportunity to cross the admiral, with the view 
of compelling him to retire in disgust from the management of affaira. In 
one of the speeches—Sallustian, I suspect—in which the Mémoires abound, 
Count Louis of Nassaa is represented as lamenting: “It is a great pity to 
have to do with a woman who has no other counsel than her own head, whioh 
ja too little and light (légdre) to contain so many reasons and precautions, 
and who is of such weight in matters of no great congequenca. And the mis- 
objet is that she has such an aversion to the admiral throngh foolish jealonsy,” 
eto, At last the admiral is goaded on to unpardonable impradenos, In the 
apring of 1572 he yields to the importuntties of Marshal Coss’, and goca from 
‘La Rochelle to the royal oonrt at Blois: “‘ woary of being near thia princess, 
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hho exponed himeelf to the 
atgumonte enough.” 

‘To all this misrepresentation, the remarks of La Huguerye's editor, the 
‘Baron de Buble, are a suffloient answer: ** No other historian of the perind. 
Catholic or Huguanot, has accused the Queen of Navarre of so much jenlougy. 
frivolity, and spite. To the calumnies of La Huguorye we should oppose the 
verdict which every impartial judge can pronounce respecting thia princess, 
in aocordanoe with the letters published by the Marquis de Rochambeau and 
the testimeny of contemporaries,” 


vident peril, of which he had had advices and 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S DAY. 


‘Tr marriage of Lenry of Navarre and Margaret of Valois 
had been delayed in consequence of the death of the bride- 
thertone r0010's mother, but could now no longer be deferred. 
mimok” The young queen of Charles the Ninth was soon 

to become a mother, and it was desirable that she 
should have the opportunity to leave the crowded and unhealthy 
capital as soon as possible. Jeanne d’Albret’s objection to the 
celebration of the wedding in Paris had been overruled. The 
bride herself, indifferent enough, to all appearance, on otber 
points, was resolute as to this matter—she would have her 
nuptials celebrated in no provincial town. Accordingly, the 
King of Navarre, followed by eight hundred gentlemen of his 
party, as well as by his cousin the Prince of Condé, and the 
admiral, made his solemn entry into the city, which so few of 
his adherents were to leave alive, Although still clad in mourn- 
ing for tho loss of the heroie Queen of Navarre, they bore no 
unfavorable comparison with the gay courtiers, who, with Anjou 
and Alengon at their head, came out to escort them into Paris 
with every mark of respect.' 

The betrothal took place in the palace of the Louvre, on Sun- 
day the seventeenth of August. Afterward there was a supper 
a 9nda ball; and when these came to an end, Margaret 
was condneted by her mother, her brothers, and a 
stately retinue, to the episcopal palace, on the fe de 
la Cité, adjoining the cathedral, there, according to the imme- 
morial custom of the princesws of the blood, to pass the night 








* Mémoires de Marguerite de Valois, 95, 26. 
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before her wedding. No papal dispensation had arrived. 
Gregory XIII. was as obstinate as his predecessor in the ponti- 
fieal chair, in denying the requests of the French envoys to 
Rome.’ But Charles was determined to proceed; and, in order 
to silence the opposition of the Cardinal of Bourbon, who still 
refused to perform the ceremony without the pope's approval, 
a forged letter was shown to him, purporting to come from the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, or the royal ambassador at Rome, and 
announcing that the bull of dispensation had actually been sealed, 
and would shortly arrive.” 

Preparations had been made for the wedding in a style of 
magnificence extraordinary even for that age of reckless expen- 
diture. To show their cordial friendship and fidelity, Charles 
and his brothers, Anjou and Alengon, and Henry and his cousin 
of Condé, assumed a costuine precisely alike—a light yellow 
satin, covered with silver embroidery, and enriched with pearls 
and precions stones. Margaret wore a violet velvet dress with 
flenrs-de-lis, Her train was adorned with the eame emblems. 
She was wrapped in a royal mantle, and had upon her head an 
innperial crown glittering with pearls, diamonds, and other gems 
of incalculable value. The queens were resplendent in cloth of 
gold and silver." A lofty platform had been erected in front of 
the grand old pile of Notre Dama Hither Margaret was 
brought in great pomp, from the palace of the Bishop of Paris, 
escorted by the king, by Catharine de’ Medici, by the Dukes 
of Anjou and Alengon, and by the Guises, the marshals, and 


1 No dispensation was ever granted until after the marriage, and after 
Honry of Navarre's simulated conversion to Romav Catholiciem. Then, of 
course, there waa no need of further hesitation, and the document was granted, 
of which a copy is printed in Documents historiques inédits, i. 713-715, The 
bull is dated Oct. 27, 1322. There is, then, uo necessity for Mr. Henry White's 
unoertainty (Mnsencec of St. Bartholomew, 870): “The new pape, Gregory 
XILL, appears to have heen more compliant, or the letter stating that s dis- 
Pensation was on the road must hnve heen a forgery.” 

* De Thon, iv. (liv. liz}, 360; Lo stratagema di Carlo IX. 8 di Francta, 
contro gli Ugonotti, rebelli di Dio e auoi ; descritto dal signor Camillo Capilupi, 
© mandato di Roma al signor Alfonzo Capilupi. Ce atratageme est cy aprée 
en Francois avec un avertissement au lecteur. 1674. Orig. ed., p. 22. 
‘Mémotres de Vestat de France tous Charles IX, (Cimber et Danjou, 
‘vii, 78), ~ 
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other great personages of the realm. Upon the platform she 
met Henry of Navarre, with his cousins Condé and Conty, 
Admiral Coligny, Count de la Rochefoucauld, and a numerous 
train of Protestant lords from all parts of the kingdom. In the 
sight of an immense throng, the nuptial ceremony was per- 
formed by the Cardinal of Bourbon, Henry’s uncle, aecording to 
the form which had been previously agreed upon.’ The bridal 
procession then entered the cathedral by a lower platform, which 
extended through the nave to the choir. Here Henry, having 
placed his bride before the grand altar to hear mass, himself re- 
tired with his Protestant companions to the episcopal palace, 
and waited for the service to be over, When notified of its 
conclusion by Marshal Darnville, Ileury and his suite returned 
to the choir, and with his bride and all the attending grandees 
soon sat down to a sumptuous dinner in the episcopal palace. 

Among those who had been admitted to the choir of Notre 
Dame after the close of the mass, was the son of the first presi- 
dent of parliament, young Jacques Anguste de Thou, the future 
historian. Happening to come near Adiniral Coligny, he looked 
with curious and admiring gaze upon the warrior whose virtues 
and abilities had combined to raise the house of Chatillon to its 
present distinction. He saw him point out to his cousin Dam- 
ville the flags and banners taken from the Huguenots on the 
fields of Jarnac and Moncontonr, still suspended from the walls 
of the cathedral, mournful trophies of a civil contest. “ These 
will soon be torn down,” De Thou heard Coligny say, “and in 
their place others more pleasing to the eye will be hung up.” 
The words had unmistakable reference to the victories which he 
hoped soon to win in a war against Spain. It is not strange, 
however, that the malevolent endeavored to prove that they con- 
tained an allusion to the renewal of a domestic war, which it is 
certain that the admiral detested with his whole heart.* 


4 Aveo certain formulaire que les uns et les autres n’improuvoyent point.” 
‘Mem, do Pestat, ubi supra, vii. 79. 

* Aa Do Thou here speaks as an eye-witness of the marriage, I follow hie 
description very closely. Histoire uniy., iv. (iv. li.) 469, 470. Agrippa d’Au- 
bigné was not in Paris (Mémoires, édit, Panthcon, p. 478), and his account ia 
meagre and deficieut in originality. Hist. univ., if. 12 (liv. 1,08). It i= 
quite in keeping with the brave Gatoon's charucter, that, having oome to 
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Later in the day, a magnificent entertainment was given by 
Charles in the Louvre to the municipality of Paris, the members 
avuran, Of Parliament, and other high officers of justice. 
Petintie Supper was succeeded by a short ball, and this in 

tun by one of those allegorical representations in 
which French Faby and invention at this period ran wanton, 
‘Throngh the great vaulted saloon of the Louvre a train of won- 
derful ears was made slowly to pass. Some were rocks of silver, 
on whose summits sat in stato the king's brothers, Navarre, 
Condé, the prince dauphin, Guise, or Angouléme. On others 
sea-monsters disportod themselves, and the pagan gods of the 
water, somewhat incongruously clothed in cloth of gold or vari- 
ous colors, serenely looked on. Charles himself rode in a 
chariot shaped like a sea-horse, the curved tail of which snp- 
ported a shell holding Neptune and his trident. When the 
pageant stopped for a moment, singers of surpassing skill enter- 
tained the gueste. Etienne le Roy, the king’s especial favorite, 
distinguished himself by the power and beauty of his voice.' 

The entertainment was prolonged far into the night; but Ad- 
miral Coligny, before giving himself repose, snatched from sleep 


Paris some days before, in order to obtain commission to command s com- 
pany of soldiers which he bad raised for the war in Flanders, be had been 
obliged to leave almost instantly upon his arrival, because he had ncted as the 
second of a friend in a duel, and wounded in the face an archer who endeavored 
to arrest him. ‘Tavannes makes Coligny suggest the removal of the ensigns 
takon from the Protestants os ‘* marques de troubles,” and playfully claim for 
‘himself the 50,000 crowns promised to any one who should bring the admiral’s 
head. Mémoires, éd. Petitot, iif, 293. 

' Mémoires de Ptat, whi supra, pp. 79,80; De Thon, udi supra, I have 
not deemed it out of place to deseribe some of the diversions with which the 
French court occupied itself on the eve of the massacre. The connection 
between reckless merriment and cold-blooded cruelty is often startlingly close, 
Besides this, the finances of the country were so hopelessly involved, as the 
consequence of the late civil wars, that this lavish expenditure was partion 
larly ill-timed, If old Gaspard de Tavannes was as blunt as his son represents 
him to base been, he gave Charles some good, but, like most good, unheeded 
advice, “Sire,” said he, A propos of the extravagance of the courtat Guise's 
marriage in 1570, “yon should make a feast, and instead of the singers who 
are brought in artificial clouds, you should bring those who would tell you 
this trath: ‘You are dolts! You spend your money in festivals, in pomps and 
manke, and do not pay your men-at-arms nor your soldiers; foroigners will 
beat you!’ ‘Mémoires, éd. Petitot, iii. 163. 
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a few minutes to write a letter to his wife, whom he had left in 
Chatillon. It is the last which has been preserved, and is other- 
wise important because of the light it throws upon the hopes 
and fears of the great Huguenot at this critical time. 

«My darling,” he said, “I write this bit of a letter to tell you 
that to-day the marriage of the king's sister and the King of 
cougaynte, Navarre took place. Three or four days will be spent 
tertobiewife. in festivities, masks, and mock combats. After that 
the king has assured me and given me his promise, that he will 
devote a few days to attending toa number of complaints which 
are made in various parts of the kingdom, touching the infrac- 
tion of the edict. It is but reasonable that I should employ 
inyself in this matter, so far as I am able; for, although I have 
infinite desire to see you,-yet should I feel great regret, and I 
lelieve that you would likewise, were I to fail to occupy myself 
in such an affair with all my ability. But this will not delay so 
much the departure from this city, but that I think that the 
court will leave it at the beginning of next week. If I had in 
view only ny own satisfaction, I should take much greater 
pleasure in going to see you, than in being in this eourt, for 
many reasons which I shall tell you. But we must hare more 
regard for the public than for our own private interests, I 
have many other things to tell you, when I am able to see you, 
for which I am so ansions that you must not think that I waste 
aday oran hour, What remains for me to say is that to-day, 
at four o'clock after noon, the bride’s mass was said. Meanwhile, 
the King of Navarre walked about in a court with all those of 
the religion who accompanied him. Other incidents occurred 
which I will reserve to relate to you; but first I mmst see you. 
And meantime I pray our Lord, my darling, to keep you in His 
holy guard and protection. From Paris, this eighteenth day of 
August, 1572. Mandez-moy comme se porte le petit ou petite. 

J assure you that I shall not be anxious to attend all 
the festivities and combats that are to take place during these 
next days. Your very good husband and friend, Cuint.toy.”* 











"Thad translated thie letrer from the copy given by the Mémoires de Pastat 
le France (apud Archives curicuses, vii. 80, 81), which agrees substantially 
with, and was probably derived from, the version given in Hotman’s Gasparla 
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The festivities and combats—so distasteful to a statesman 
who recognized the critical condition of French affairs, and re- 
ventvitee Garded this merry-making as ill-timed.—pursued their 
Sunes’ uninterrupted course through Tuesday, Wednesday, 

and Thursday of that eventful week. But the de- 
scription of most of the elaborate pageants would contribute 
little to the value of our conceptions of the character of the 
age. An exception may perhaps be made in favor of an inge- 
nious tournament that took place on Wednesday in the Hotel 
Bourbon. Here the Isles of the Blessed, the Elysian Fields, 
and Tartarus were represented by means of costly mechaniems. 
Charles and his brothers figured as knjghts defending Paradise, 
which Navarre and others, dressed as knights-errant, endeavored 
to enter by force of arms, but were repulsed and thrust into 
Tartarns, After some time the defeated champions were res- 
cued from thefrperilous situation by the compassion of their 
victors, and the performance terminated in a startling, but harm- 
ess display of fireworks,’ As the assailants were mostly Prot- 
estanta, the defenders Roman Catholics, it was not strange that 
a sinister interpretation was soon put upon the strange plot; 





Oolinii Vita (1575), 108, 107. On comparing it, however, with the transcript 
of the original outograph in the remarkable collection of the late Col, Henri 
‘Tronchin, given by M. Jules Bonnet in the Bulletin de la Soc, de Thiet. du 
prot. francais, i, (1853), 969, I discover extraordinary discrepancies, and find 
that, in addition to a different phraseology in every wentence, one clause is 
inserted by Hotman of which there is not truce in the Tronchin MS, 1 
refer to the words: ‘'Soyez asseurte de ma part quo, parmi ces festins et 
passe-tomps, je ne donneray fascherie  personne”—which would, of course, 
point to the prevailing fears of a collision between the admiral and the young 
Duke of Guise. or his retainers, whose hatred of Coligny wos so well known 
that Charles IX. had issued a speciel injunction to the parties to keep the 
peace. The letter contains at the commencement of the postscript a playfal 
‘allusion to the hope of his wife soon to be a mother. 

1 Mem. de estat, udi supra, 63, 89; De Thou, iv. (liv. tii) 570. The me- 
chanical part of theso exhibitions was well executed. In tho “‘enfer” there 
were * un grand nombre de dinbles et petia diabloteaux faisans infnies sin- 
geries ot tintamarres aves une grande roue tournant dedane ledit enfer, toute 
environnée de clochettes.” The singer, Etienne le Roy. was again the “‘ deus 
‘ex machina.” coming from heaven and returning thither, in the character of 
Mercury mounted upon a gigantic bird, The final explosion inspired 20 
much consternation among the spectators, that it effectually cleared the hall, 
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but, unless we are to suppose the authors of the massacre, whose 
success depended upon the surprise of the victims, so infatuated 
as to wish to forewarn them of their fate, it is scarcely credible 
that they intended to prefigure the ruin of the reformed faith 
in France. 

The time that had been allotted to pleasure was fast passing. 
‘The king was soon to meet Coligny, according to hie promise, 
sngeesae for the transaction of important business relating 
qoeranen to both to the internal and to the foreign affairs of 

" France, There were religious grievanecs to be re- 
dressed. The admiral was particularly anxious to bring to the 
king’s notice the flagrant autrage recently perpetrated in Troyes, 
where a fanatical Roman Catholic populace, indignant that the 
Huguenots, through the kindness of Marie de Cléves, the be- 
trothed of the Prince of Condé,' had been permitted to hold 
their worship so near the city as her castle of Isle-au-Mont. 
scarcely three leagues distant,’ had met the Protestants on their 
return from service with aggravated insult, and had killed in 
the arms of ita nuree an infant that had just been baptized ac- 
cording to the reformed rites.’ Catharine and her son Anjou 





‘They were married at Blandy, a castle belonging to the Marquise de 
Rothelin, near Melan, where ita ruins are still to be seen (Saint-Fargean, 
Dict, det communes de France, 8. v.), about a week before the marriage of 
Navarre, August 19, 1572, Toceain contre les massacreura (Arch. curieuses), 
vii. 42), Marie of Cleves waa a daughter of tho Duke of Nevers, and sister 
of Catharine of Cleves, Prince Porcien’s widow, whom Honry of Guise had 
married in Sept., 1870. Journal de Jehan de la Fosse, 146. 

Jb is astonishing to see what, considerable distances the Protestants wera 
obliged to go in order to enjoy any religious privileges, and what fatigue 
they willingly underwent in order to avail themselves of them. In 1568, im- 
mediately after the close of the first civil war, instead of being assigned a 
place for worship in the suburbs, according to the terms of the edict, the 
Protestants of Troyes were told to go to Céant-en-Othe—full eight lengues, or 
about twenty-four miles; nor could they obtain justice by any remoustrances 
with the court! As they went to Céant, in epite of its inconvenient distance, 
and of the death of several children taken thither to be baptized, the Roman 
inta, in 1570, actually proposed to remove the Protestant préche atill further off, 
to Villenauxe, thirteen leagues from Troyes! Happily, after a while, they 
availed themselves of the hospitality of feudal lord nearer by. Recordon, 
Lee protestantiame en Champagne (MSS, of N. Pithou), 136, eto, 149, 168. 

+ Ibid, pp. 168, 169. The Roman Catholics of Troyes sent, about the 
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saw with consternation that the impression made by the ‘ teara 
of Montpipeau ” was already in a great degree obliterated, and 
feared the complete destruction of their influence if Charles 
were longer permitted to have intercourse with Coligny. In 
that case a Flemish war would be almost inevitable. Charles's 
anger against the Spaniards had kindled anew when he heard 
of Alva's inhumanity to Genlis and his fellow-prisonere. But, 
when he was informed that Alva had put French soldiers to 
the torture, in order to extract the admission of their monarch’s 
complicity in the enterprise, his passion was almost ungovern- 
able, as he asked his attendants again and again: “Do yon 
know that the Duke of Alva is putting me on triali”' It 
seems to have been at this juncture that Catharine and her 
favorite son caine to the definite determination to put the great 
Hnguenot ont of the way. Henry of Anjou is here his own 
aceuser. In that strange confession which he made to his phy- 
sician, Miron,’ shortly after his arrival in Cracow—a confeasion 
made under the inflnence, not so much of remorse, as of the 
annoyance occasioned by the continual reminders of the massa- 
ere which were thrown in his way as he travelled to assume 
the throne of Poland—he gives us a partial view of the devel- 
opment of the marderons plot. 

Several times had Anjou and Catharine perceived that, when- 
desloug ot ever Charles had conversed in private with the ad- 
and Anjou. miral, his demeanor was visibly changed. toward 
them. He no longer exhibited his accustomed respect for his 





middle of August, two deputies to get the Protestant place of worship re- 
moved from Isle-an-Mont, who were present at the masssore, 

1 Baschet, La diplomatie vénitionne, p. 640. 

* This confession exists in manuscript in the National Library of Paria 
(Fonds de Boubfer, 59), under the heading: ‘*Discours du Roy Henry 
troigiesme A an personage d'honneur et do qualité estant prée de sa ma- 
Jesté, eur len causes et motifs de Ia St. Barthélemy.” It is printed in an ap- 
pendix to the Mémoires de Villeroy (Petitot ed,. xliv, 490-510). Ite authen- 
ticity is vouched for by Matthieu, the historiographer of Louin XILL, aud is 
corroborated by its remarkable agreement with what we can lear from other 
sonrees, Cf., especially, Soldan, Frankreich und die Bartholomiusnacht, 
224-286. Some anppose that M. de Souvré, and not Miron, was the person 
‘with whom the conversation at Cracow was held. Martin, Hist, de France, 
= 315, 





You. 11.28 
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mother or his wonted kindness for his brother. Once, in 
particular—and it was, so Anjou tella us, only a few days be- 
fore St. Bartholomew's Day—Henry happened to enter the 
room just after Coligny had gone ont. Instantly the king’s 
countenance betrayed extreme anger. He began to walk furi- 
ously to and fro, taking great strides, and keeping his eyes fixed 
upon his brother with an expression that boded no good, but 
without uttering a word. Again and again he placed his hand 
on his dagger, and Anjou expected nothing less than that his 
brother would attack him. At last, taking advantage of an 
opportunity when Charles's back was turned, he hastily re- 
treated from the room. This circumstance led Catharine and 
Anjou to compare their observations and their plans. “ Both 
of us,” says Henry, “were easily persuaded, and became, as it 
were, certain that it was the admiral who had impressed some 
evil and sinister opinion of ua upon the king. We resolved 
from that moment to rid ourselves of him, and to concert the 
means of doing so with the Duchess of Nemours. To her 
alone we believed that we might safely disclose our purpose, on 
account of the mortal hatred which we knew that she bore to 
Te Duchess him.”' The Duchess of Nemours was born of an 
a temroe excellent mother; for she was Anne d’Este, daughter 
Sie” of Renée of Franes, the younger child of Louis the 
Twelfth. In her youth, at the court of her father, the Duke 
of Ferrara, and in society with that prodigy of feminine pre- 
cocity, Olympia Morata, she had shown evidences of extraor- 
dinary intellectual development and of a kindly disposition.” 
Although she subsequently married Francis of Guise, the lead- 
ing persecutor of the Protestants, she had not so lost her sym- 
pathy with the oppressed as to witness without tears and re- 
monstrances the atrocious executions by which the tumult of 
Amboise was followed. But the assassination of her husband 
turned any affection or compassion she may have entertained 
for Protestantism into violent hatred. Against Coligny, whom, 
in spite of his Deotestations she Eerste in believing to be the 





! Discoura du Roy Henry IIT., Mém. de Villeroy, 499, 500. 
4 8co J. Bonnet, Vio d'Olympia Morata (Paris, 1850), 20, ote. 
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instigator of Poltrot’s crime, she bore an implacable enmity ; 
and now, having so often failed in obtaining satisfaction from 
the king by judicial process, she eagerly accepted the opportu- 
nity of avenging herself by a deed more dastardly than that 
which she laid to the charge of her enemy. Entering heartily 
into the project which Catharine and Anjou laid before her, 
the Duchess of Nemours enlisted the co-operation of her son, 
Henry of Guise, and her brother-in-law, the Duke of Aumale, 
and herself arranged the details of the plan, which was at once 
to be put into execution.’ 

Such was the geriu of the massaere as yet not resolved upon, 
which, rapidly developing, was to involve the murder of thou- 
Westne mes sands of innocent persons throughout France. In 
mcreic™ opposition to the opinion that became almost nniver- 
fa sal among the Protestants, and gained nearly equal 
eurrency among the Roman Catholics—that the butchery had 
long been contemplated, and that Charles was privy to it—and 
notwithstanding the circumstances that seem to give color to 
this opinion," I am compelled to acqniesco in the belief ox- 
pressed by the Papal Nuncio, Salviati, who, in his 
despatches, written in eipher to the cardinal secretary 
of etate, conld certainly have had no motive to disguise his real 
sentiments, and whom it is impossible to suppose ignorant of 
any echeme for the general extirpation of the Protestants, had 
sneh a scheme existed for any considerable length of time: 
“ As to all the statements that will be made respecting the fir- 
ing upon the admiral and his death, different from that which 
LT have written to you, you will in time find out how true they 
are. Madamo the regent, having come to be at variance with 
him (the admiral}, and having decided upon this step a few 


Balviati 
‘watimons. 





* Discours du Roy Henty IIT. ibid.,p. 501, The nuncio, Salviati, informs 
na that young Guise urged his mother hereelf to kill Coligny. 

‘The article on the massacre in the North British Review for October, 
1869—an article to which I shall have occasion more than once to refer— 
brings forward a number of passages in the diplomatic correspondence, espe- 
cially of the minor Ttalinn states, pointing in this direction, ‘Thoy ean all, I 
‘am convinced, be antisfactorily explained, without admitting the conclusion, 
to which the writer evidently leans, of a distinct, though not a tong premedi- 
tation. 
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days before, caused him to be fired upon. This was without 
the knonledye of the king, but with the participation of the 
Duke of Anjou, the Duchess of Nemours, and her son, the 
Duke of Guise. If the admiral had died at once, no others 
would have been elain. But, inasmuch as he survived, and they 
apprehended that some great calamity might happen shonld he 
draw closer to the king, they resolved to throw aside shame, 
and to have him killed together with the rest. And this was 
put into execution that very night.” * 

As the hour approached, Coligny exhibited no apprehension 
of special danger. Others, however, more suspicious, or pos- 
sessed of less faith in Lleaven, felt alarm; and some acted upon 
treviegs their fears, The very “ goodness” of the king terri- 
cerdisity, fied one. Another said that he had rather be saved 
with fools than perish with the wise, and hastily forsook the 
capital. Dark hints had been thrown out by courtiers—such 
aurmiges were naturally bred by the defenceless position of the 
Protestants in the inidst of a population so hostile to their faitit 
as the population of Paris—that more blood than wine would 
be spilled at this wedding. And there were rumors of some 
inysterious enterprise afloat; so, at least, it was said after the 
ocenrrence. But Coligny moved not from the post which he 
believed had been assigned to his keeping. On Wednesday 








‘Mad. la Regente venuta in differenza di lui, risolvendosi pochi giomi 
prima, gli Ia feos tirare, e senza saputa del Re, ma con participatione di M. 
i Angin, di Mad. de Nemoura, e di M. di Gnian mo figlio; e ne moriva subito 
non si ammazzava altri,” ete, Salvinti, deap. of Sept. 22. 1572, opnd Manck- 
intosh, Hist, of England, vol. iii., Appendix K. It will be remembered that 
these despatches were given to Sir James Mackintosh hy M. de Chteaubriand, 
who had obtained them from the Votican. I need not sy how much more 
trustworthy are the secret despatches of one so well informed ax the nuncio, 
than the sensational **Stratagema ” of Capilupi, which pretends (ed. of 1574, 
P. 20) that CZrrles placed Maurevel in the house from which he shot at Co- 
ligny, on discovering that the admiral hnd formed the plan of fring Paris the 
next night. To believe these champions of orthodoxy, the Huguenots were 
‘born with n special passion for incendinty exploits, Tt does not seem to strike 
them that burning and pillaging Paris would not be likely to appear to Coligny 
‘a probable means of furthering the war in Flanders, Besides, what need is 
there of any such Huguenot plot, oven according to Capilupi’s own view, since 
he carries back the premeditation of the massacre on the part of ‘harles at 
leant four yearu? 
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Charles assured him, with laughing countenance, that if the 
admiral would but give him four days more for amusement, he 
would not stir from Paris until he had contented him;' and 
the sturdy old Huguenot made no objection when the king, in 
order to prevent any disturbance which the partisans of Guise 
might occasion in seeking a quarrel with the followers of the 
house of Chatillon, proposed to introduce a considerable force 
of soldiers into the city, “My father,” said Charles, with his 
usual appearance of affection, “ you know that you have prom- 
ised not to give any cause of offence to the Guises so long as 
you resin here; and they have in like manner promised to 
respect you and all yours. I am fully persuaded that you will 
keep your word; but I am not so well assured of their good 
faith as of yours; for, besides the fact that it is they that would 
avenge themselves, I know their bravadves and the favor this 
populace bears to them.”* 

On Friday morning, the twenty-second of August, Admiral 
Coligny went to the Louvre, to attend a meeting of the royal 
whe council, at which Henry of Anjou presided. It was 
er between ten and eleven o'clock, when, according to 

the more primitive hours then kept, he left the palace 
to return home for dinner.’ Meeting Charles just coming out 








' Le Reveille-Matin des Francois, ete., Archives curieuses. vii. 173; Eusebii 
Philadelphi Diatogi (1574). i. 8%. It bas beon customary to interpret this lan- 
gaage and similar expressions an coverily referring to the massacre which was 
then four days off. But this wems absurd. Certainly, if Chorles was privy 
to the plan for Coligny's munter, he must have expected him to be killed on 
Friday—that ia, within less than two duya. If so, what peculiar significance 
in the four ange? For, if s general massacre had been at first contemplated, 
no interval of two days would have been allowed, Everybody must have 
Kaown that if the arquebuse shot had done ita work, and Coligny had been 
killed on the spot, every Huguenot would have been far from the walls of 
Paris long before Sunday. Ae it was. it was ouly the admiral's confidence, 
and the impossibility of moving him with safety, that detained thera. 

‘ Capilupi, Lo stratagema di Carlo IX., 1574. . Orig. ed., pp. 24, 25, and 
the concurrent French version. pp. 42,43. This version ia incarporated ver- 
defm in the Mémoires de Vestat de France sons Chnrlea IX. (Archives cari- 
uses), vii. 89, 00. In like manner the" Mémoires,"" which are in great part a 
mere compilation, take page after page from the “‘ Reveille-Matin.” 

+ \ ainsi qu'il sortoit prisentoment du Loavre, pour aller dinner en son logis,” 
Charles's letter of the same day to Lia Mothe Fenélon, Corresp. dipl., vii, 323, 
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of a chapel in front of the Louvre, he retraced his steps, and 
accompanied hii to the tennie-court, whore he left him playing 
vith Guise, against Téligny and another nobleman. Accom- 
panied by about a dozen gentlemen, he again sallied forth, but 
had not proceeded over a hundred paees when from behind a 
jattice an arqucbuse was fired at him.' The admiral had been 
walking slowly, intently engaged in reading a petition which 
had just been handed to him. The shot had been well aimed, 
and might have proved fatal, had not the vietim at that very 
moment turned a little to one side. As it was, of the three 
balls with which the arquebuse was loaded, one took off a finger 
of his right hand, and another lodyed in his left arm, making 
an ugly wound. Supported by De Guerchy and Des Praneaux, 
between whom he had previonsly been walking, Coligny was 
earried to his house in the little ne de Béthisy,’ only a few 
steps farther on, As he went he pointed ont to his friends the 
house from which the shot had been fired. To a gentleman 
who expressed the fear that the balls were poisoned, he replied 
with composure: “Nothing will happen bnt what it may please 
God to order.” * 

The attempted assassination had happened in front of the 
cloisters of St. Germain l'Auxerrois, The house was recognized 
as one belonging to the Duchess Dowager of Guise, in which 
Villemar, the former tutor of young Henry of Guise, had lodged. 

















' Tt fs of ttle moment whether the assassin at hix window was ecreened by 
fa lattice, or by a curtain, as De Thou says, or by bundles of atraw, as Capi- 
Inpi states. I prefer the account of the ** Reveille-Matin.” as the author tells 
ua that he was one of the tweive or fifteen yentlemen in Coligny's 
** entre lesquels j'estoy” (p. 174). So the Latin ed., Eueeb, Philad. Dialogi, 
1 i 

* The Rue de Brthisy was the continuation of the Rue des Fosaés Saint 
Germain I'Anxerrois, through which he was walking when he was shot, In 
the sixteenth contury the atreet bore the former name, beginning at the Rue 
de l'Arbre Sec. at the corner of which Coligny appears to have lodged. In 
1: times the nme was confined to the part east of Rue de Roule. Dulaure, 
Histoire de Paris. iv. 259. ‘The extension of the Rue de Rivoli. under the 
auspices of Napoleon IIT., has not only destroyed the house in which Coligny 
waa murdered, but obliterated the Rue de Héthiny ituelf, 

3“ Qn'il maviendroit que ce qu'il ploiroit & Dieu,” Heveille-Matin, 175 ; 
Fuseb, Philad, Dialogi (1574), i. 85; Mémoires de lestat, 94. 
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The door was found locked; but the indignant followers of 
Coligny soon burst it open. They found within only » woman 
and a lackey. The assassin, after firing, had tled to the rear of 
the house. There he found a horse awaiting him; this he 
exchanged at the Porte Saint Antoine for a fresh Spanish jen- 
net. He was ont of Paris almost before pursuit was fairly 
undertaken. Subsequent investigation left no doubt as to his 
identity. It was that same Maurevel of infamous memory, 
who during the third civil war had traitorously shot De Mony, 
after insinuating himself into his friendship, and sharing his 
room and his bed. The king’s assassin, “le tueur du roi ”—a 
designation he had obtained when Charles or his advisers gave 
a special reward for that exploit’—had been selected by Cath- 
arine, Anjou and the Guises, as possessing both the nerve and 
the experience that were requisite to make sure of Coligny’s 
death. It was found that he had been placed in the house by 
De Chailly, “maitre @hétel ” of the king, and that the horse 
by means of which he effected his eseape had been brought to 
the door by the groom of the Duke of Guise.? 

Charles was still in the tennis-eourt, when De Piles came in, 
sent by Coligny, to inform him of the bloody infraction of .the 
sition a Edict of Pacification. On hearing the intelligence, the 
mene” king was violently agitated. Throwing down his 
racket, he exclaimed: “Am I, then, never to have peace? 
What! always new troubles?” and retired to his room in the 
Louvre, with a countenance expressive of great dejection.” And 
when, later in the day, the King of Navarre, the Prince of 
Condé, and La Rochefoucauld, after seeing Coligny’s wounds 
dressed, caine to the palace and begged him for permission to 
leave a city in which there was no security for thelr lives, 














1 See ante chapter xvi. 

* Reveitic-Matin, wot eup., 125; and Busch. Philad, Dialogi, i. 34, 35; Mé 
moires de Pestat, ubi aup... 98, ete, ; Jean de Serres (157A), iv. fol, 25; ‘Too- 
sain contre les Massacreura (orig. 113, ete, ; Registres du Bureau de ta: 
ville de Paris (Archives curieuses, vii 211); despatch of Salviati of Ang. 22. 
App. F to Mackintosh, Hist, of England, iii, 354; De Thou, iv. (liv. li.) 674; 
Jeban de la Fome, 147, 145; Baschet, Ludiplomatio venit,, 548. 

+ Mémoires de Pestat, whi sup., 94; Jean de Serres (1875), iv., fola, 20, 20; 
Revoille-Matin, 176; Euseb, Philad. Dial., i. 85; De Thou, iv. (liv, lil) 574. 
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Charles swore to them, with his accustomed profanity, that he 
would inflict upon the author and abettors of the crime so sig- 
nal a punishment that Coligny and his friends would be satisfied, 
and posterity have a warning example. Coligny had received 
the wound, he said, but the smart was 4is. Catharine, who was 
present, chimed in, and declared the outrage so flagrant, that 
just retribution must speedily be meted out, or ineolence would 
be pushed eo far as that the king would be attacked in his own 
palace.’ 

Meantime the admiral bore his sufferings with serenity, and, 
far from needing any comfort his friends could give him, him- 
Colleny self administered consvlation to the noblemen around 
cure. his bed. His sufferings were acute. Amboise Paré, 
tho famous surgeon of the king, himself a Huguenot, was 
called in; but the instruments at hand were dull, and it was 
not until the third attempt that he could satisfactorily amputate 
the wounded finger. “My friends,” said Coligny to Merlin, 
his minister, and to other friends, “why do you weep? As for 
ime, I think myself happy in having received these wounds fo 1 
the name of God.” And when Merlin exhorted him “ to thank - 
God for His merey in preserving his mental faculties sound and 
entire, and to continue to divert his thonghts and feelings from 
his assassin and his wounds, and to turn them, as he was doing, 
from all things else to God, since it was from His hands that he 
had received them,” the admiral’s reply was, that sincerely and 
from the heart he forgave the person who had wounded hit, 
and those who had instigated him, holding it for certain that it 
was beyond their power to injure him, since, should they even 
kill him, death would be an assured passage to life,” Thus, 
with quiet submission, and with edifying prayers which it would 
Le too long to insert, the Admiral de Coligny passed those hours 
which his enemies subsequently, in their desperate attempts to 
justify or palliate the most abominable of crimes, represented as 
given up to infamous plots against king and state. 





1 Toanin contre lea massacreurs, Archives cnr., vil, 45 ; Reveille-Matin, 177; 
‘Mémoires de Ventat, 98. 

* Garparis Colinii Vite (1874), 106-110 ; Mémoires de I'estat deObartes IX, 
wi supra, 94-98. The two accounts are evidently from the same hand, 
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That afternoon, between two and three o'clock, Charles 
visited the wounded man, at the suggestion of Téligny and 
aeuvaier Datville; for Coligny had expressed a desire to see 
tyiteking the monarch, that he might corumunicate certain 
mover. matters which concerned him greatly, but of which he 
feared there was no one else that would infurm him.' The king 
came, accompanied by his mother, his brothers, the Duke of 
Montpensier, Cardinal Bourbon, Marshals Damville, Tavannes 
and Cossé, Count de Retz, aud the younger Montmorencies, 
Thoré and Méru.' The interview was kind and reassuring. 
‘The admiral, who lay upon his bed, heartily thanked the king 
for the honor he had deigned to do him, and for the measures 
he had already taken in his behalf. And Charles praised the 
patience and magnanimity exhibited by Coligny, and bade hin 
be of good courage. Then more important topics were intro- 
duced. There were three points respecting which the admiral 
wished to speak to Charles. The first was his own loyalty, 
which, however much it had been maligned by his enemies, he 
desired now solemnly to reaffirm, in the presence of Jim before 
whose bar he might soon be called to stand, and he declared 
that the sole cause of the hostility he lad aroused was his 
attempt to set bounds to the fury of those who presumed to 
violate royal edicts. Next, he commended to the king the 
Flemish project." Never had any predecessor of Charles enjoyed 
so splendid an opportunity as now offered, when several cities 
f the Netherlands had declared their duatre for his favor and 
‘But these advances were openly derided by some of 

€ courtiers about the king; while state secrets were so badly 
ept, that ‘one could not turn an BE nor utter a word in the 






etal 








} Mémoires de V'eatat, ubé eupra, 08. 

* Damville, Méru and Thor’, were sons of the constable. Thoir cldest 
brother, Marsh: Francis de Montmorency, whose greatest vive wue his alug- 
gishness and hia devotion to his ense, had loft Paris a few days before, on the 
pretext of going to the chase. His absence at the time of the maswere wns 
‘apposed to have saved not only his life, but that of his brothers. ‘The Guises 
would gladly have destroyed a family whose influence and superior antiquity 
had for a generation been obnozious to their ambitious designs; but it wax 
too hazardous to leave the head of the family to avenge his murdered 
brothers, 
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council, but it was forthwith reported to the Duke of Alva.” 
And, indeed, what else could be expected, sinee those who were 
present, and even his own brotiers, communicated to foreigners 
and enemies the king's most confidential deliberations? He 
earnestly begged Charles to apply a prompt remedy to this 
matter in future. The last paint was the observance of the 
Edict of Pacitication. What opinion would foreign nations form 
of the king, if he suffered a law solemnly made, and frequently 

_ eonfirmed by oath, to be openly trampled upon? In proof of 
this assertion, he alleged the recent attack upon the Protestants 
of Troyes returning frum their place of worship, the tragie ter- 
mination of which las already been noticed., 

To that part of Coligny’s remarks which’ related to the war 
in Flanders, it is said that Charles made no direct reply ; but 
he declared that he had never suspected the admiral’s loyalty, 
and that he accounted him a good man, and a great and gener- 
ous captain. There was not another man in the kingdom who 
he would prefer to him. And he again asseverated his intention 
to enforce a religious observance of his edicts; for which pur- 
pose, indeed, he had recently despatched commissioners into all 
the provinces, as the queen could inform him, “That is true, 
Monsieur Pamiral,” said Catharine, “and you know it.” “ Yes, 
inadam,” he replied, “commissioners have been sent, aniony 
whom are some that condemned me to be hung, and set a price 
of fifty thousand crowns on my head.” “Then,” rejoined 
Charles, “we must send others who are open to no suspicion.” 
Again he promised with his accnstomed oath to see thai 
attempt upon the admiral’s life should be so punished that the — 
retribution would be forever remembered;' after which he 
inquired whether Coligny were satisfied with the judges whom 
he had appointed to conduct the investigation. Coligny replied 
that he committed himself in this matter to the king’s prndence, 
but suggested that Cavaignes, the recently appointed maitre de 
requétes, and two other IIngnenots be added to the commission. 





' There was uo need of going far, Coligny responded, to discover the author, 
“Qu’on ea demande & Monsieur de Guise, il dira qui est celuy qui m’a presté 
une telle charits; maia. Dieu ne me soit jamais en aide si je demande ven- 

geance d'un tol outrage.” Mcm. de estat, uli supra, 104, 105. 
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The king and De Retz both endeavored to persuade the ad- 
tiral to permit himself to be transported, for safety’s sake, to 
the Louvre; but Coligny's friends would not consent to a re- 
moval which might endanger his life. Charles requested, before 
he left, to see the ball extracted from the wounded arm, and ex- 
amined it with apparent curiosity. Catharine took it next, and 
said that she was glad that it had been removed, for she remem- 
bered that, when the Duke of Guise was shot, the physicians 
yepeatedly said that, even if the ball were poisoned, there was 
no danger to be apprehended when once the ball was taken ont. 
Many afterward regarded it as a significant circumstance that 
the queen mother’s mind should have reverted on this occasion 
to the inurder of which the Lorraine family still persisted in ac- 
cusing Coligny of having been the instigator.’ 

Such was, sccording to the eolitary Huguenot who was presont 
by Coligny’s bed, and who survived the subsequent massacre, the 
substance of the conversation at this celebrated interview. But, 
if we may credit the account which purports to have been given 
by Henry of Anjou, there was an incident which he failed to 
mention. At a certain point in the conversation Coligny asked 
to be allowed to speak to the king in private, a request which 
Charles willingly granted, motioning Henry and Catharine to 
withdraw. They accordingly retired to the middle of the room, 
where they remained standing during the suspicious colloquy. 
Meanwhile their apprehensions were awakened as they noticed 
that there were more than two hundred gentlemen and captains 
of the admiral's party in this and an adjacent room and below 
stairs. The sad looks of the Huguenots, their gestnres expres- 
sive of discontent, their suppressed whispers, as they passed to 
and fro, before and behind the queen and her favorite, son, with 
less respect than the latter thought was dué to them, impressed 
canaring a them with the idea that they were objects of distrust. 
ee Catharirie afterward admitted to Henry that never 
sentence” in her life was she so glad toget out of any other 
Place, Her impatience svon ‘impelled her to ent short the con- 

"Gaiparia Colinii Vita, 114-121; Mémotres de Ventat, bi eupra, 102-108, 


‘Tie vivo aédotinta agree almost word for word. ‘There fe. briefer narmutive in 
Reveille-Matin, 178, 179; and Enseb, Philad. Dialogi, L 87. 
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ference between Charles and Coligny—much to the regret of 
Charles—on the pretext that longer conversation might retard 
the sick man’s recovery. 

Scarcely had tho royal party left the admiral’s lodgings, when 
Catharine began to ply Charles with questions respecting Co- 
ligny’s private communication, Several times he absolutely re- 
fused to satisfy her curiosity. But at last, losing all patience, 
he roughly answered her with an oath: “What the admiral told 
me was true; kings are recognized as such in France only so far 
as they have the power to reward or punih their subjects and ser- 
vanta; and this power and the management of the affairs of the 
entire state have insensibly slipped into your hands. But this 
authority of yours, the adiniral told me, may some day become 
highly prejudicial both to me and to my whole kingdom, aud 1 
ought to look upon it with suspicion, and to be on my guard. 
O£ this he had desired, as one of my best and most faithful 
subjects, to warn me before he died. Well then, on Dieu, 
since you will know it, this is what the admiral was telling me.” 
© This was uttered,” Anjou subsequently said, “with so much 
passion and fury, that the apcech cut us to the heart. We con- 
cealed our emotion as best we could, and vindicated ourselves, 
This discourse we pursued from the admiral’s lodgings to the 
Louvre, There, after having left the king in his own room, 
we retired to that of the queen, my mother, who was nettled 
and offended in the highest degree by this language of the ad- 
miral to the king, and still imore by the credit the king seemed 
to give it, fearing that this might oceasion some change in our 
affairs and in the conduct of the state. To be frank, we found 
ourselves so unprovided with counsel and understanding, that, 
being unable to come to any determination at that time, we 
separated, deferring the matter nntil the morrow.”' 

Meantime, Charles, not content with closing all the gates of 
chart Paris, save two, which were to be strictly gnarded, 
rmerluen and with ordering a speedy judicial investigation, de- 
islam.” gvatched, on the very day of the attempt on Coligny’s 
life, a circular letter to all the governors of the provinces, and 





1 Discoars du roy Henry III., ubi supra, 508-505, 
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a similar letter to his ambassadors at foreign courts, declar- 
ative of his profound displeasure at this audacione crime. In 
the former he said: “I am at once sending in every direction 
in pursuit of the perpetrator, with a view to catch him and 
inflict such punishment upon him as is required by a deed so 
wicked, s0 displeasing, and, moreover, so inconvenient ; for the 
reparation of which I wieh to forget nothing.” And Jest any 
persons, whether Protestants or Roman Catholics, should be 
aroused by this news to make a disturbance of the peace, he 
ealled upon all the governors to explain the full circumstances 
of the case. “ Assure every one,” he wrote, “ that it is my inten- 
tion to observe inviolate my edict of pacification, and so strictly 
to punish those who contravene its provisions, that men may 
judge how sincere is ny will.”’ In a similar strain he wrote 
to his ambassador in England, that he was “infinitely sorry” 
(infiniment marry), and that he desired him to acquaint Queen 
Elizabeth with his determination to cause such signal justice 
to be executed, that every one in his realm might take example 
therefrom. “ Monsieur de la Mothe Feénélon,” he added in a 
postscript, “I must not forget to tell you that this wicked act 
proceeds from the enmity between his [the adiniral’s] house and 
the Guises. I shall know how to provide that they involve none 
of my subjects in their quarrels; for I intend that my edict of 
pacification be observed in all points.” * 

Not long after the king had left Coligny’s room, the admiral 
was visited by Jean de Ferriéres, Vidame de Chartres, a leading 
ctrevidene Htguenot, who came to eondole with hin. He alsa 
és chars hada more practical object in view. In a conference 
Hiuywencste of the great nobles of the reformed faith, held in the 

room adjoining the admiral’s, he advocated the in- 
stant departure of the Protestants from Paris, and urged it at 
considerable length. Tle saw in the event of the day the first 
act of a tragedy whose catastrophe could not be long deferred. 
‘The Hnguenots had thrust their head into the very jaws of the 
lion ; it were prudent to draw it ont while it was vet time, But 





“T Le toi & Mandelot, 22 re _Correpontance du roi Charles IX. et da sieur 
de Mandelot (Paris, 1980), 36, 37. 
* Corresp. dipl. de La Mothe *Niioo, vii, 922, 323, 
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this sensible advice, based less upon any distinct evidence of a 
plot for their destruction than upon the obvious temptation 
which their defenceless situation offered to a woman prover- 
bially unscrupulous, was overruled by the majority of those 
present. ‘Téligny, in particular, the aceomplished and amiable 
son-in-law of Coligny, opposed a scheme which not only might 
endanger the adimiral’s life, but would certainly dieplease the 
king, by betraying distrust of his ability or his inclination to 
defend his Protestant subjects.! 

Saturday morning came, and with it report from Coligny’ 8 
physicians, amouncing that his wounds would not prove serious. 
Meanwhile the investigation into the attempted sssassination 
was pursued, and disclosed more and more evidence of the com- 
plicity of the Guiscs. The young duke and his uncle Aumale, 
conscious of the suspicion in which they were held, and fearful 
perhaps of the king's anger, should the part they had taken Le- 
come known, prepared to retire from Paris, and came to Charles 
to ask for leave of absence, telling him at the same time that 
they had long noticed that their services were not pleasing to 
him. Charles, with little show of courtesy, bade them depart. 
Should they prove guilty, he said, he would find means to bring 
them to justice." 

And now the time had arrived when Catharine and the Duke 
of Anjon mnst come to a final decision respecting the means of 
Catharneona €Xtricating themselves from their present embarrass- 
tvanae ments, Maurevel’s shot had done no execution. Co- 
ent." igny was likely to recover, to be more than ever the 
idol of the Muguenots, to become more than ever the favorite 
of the king. In that ease the influence of Catharine and her 
younger son would be irretrievably lost; especially if the ju- 
dicial investigation now in progress should reveal the fact that 
they were the prime movers in the plan of assassination. Cer- 
tainly neither Ienry of Guise nor his mother would consent to 
bear the entire responsibility. More than that, the Huguenots 
were uttering loud demands for justice, which to guilty cou- 
sciences sounded like threats of retribution. 





1 Mémotres de Vestat, udi supra, 108, 107. * Tbid., 108. 
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‘We must here recur to Ienry of Anjou's own account of this 
critical periud; for that strange confession throws the only 
gleam of light upon the process by which the young king was 
moved to the.adoption of a course whereby he earned the repn- 
tation—of which it will be difficult to divest hi1—of a monster 
of cruelty. “I went,” says Anjou, “to see iny mother, who 
had already risen. I was filled with anxiety, as also she was 
on her side. We adopted at that time no other determina- 
tion than to despatch the admiral by whatever means possible. 
As artifice and cunning could no longer be employed, we must 
proceed hy open measures. But, to do this, we must bring the 
king to this same resolntion. We decided that we would go in 
the afternoon to his private room, and would bring in the Duke 
of Nevers, Marshals Tavannes and Retz, and Chancellor Bi- 
rague, solely to obtain their advice .as to the means we should 
employ in executing the plan upon which my mother and I kad 
already agreed. 

“ As soon as we had entered the room in which the king my 
brother was, my mother began to represent to him that the 
merry Barty of the [uguenots was arming against him on 
Ghariee itn account of the wounding of the admiral, the latter 
srgmments. 

having sent several despatches to Germany to make a 
levy of ten thonsand horse, and tu the cantons of Switzerland 
for another levy of ten thousand foot; that most of the French 
captains belonging to the Huguenot party had already left in 
order to raise troops within the kingdom; and that the time 
and place of assembling had been fixed upon. Let. 80 powerful 
an army as this once be juined to their French troops—a thing 
which was only too practicable—and the king's forces would not 
be half enfficient to resist them, in view of the intrigues and 
leagnes they had, mside and outside of the kingdom, with many 
cities, communities, and nations, Of this she had good and cer- 
tain advices. Their allies were to revolt in conjunction with 
the Inguenots under pretext of the public good; and for him 
(Charles), being weak in pecuniary resonrees, she saw no place 
of security in France. And, indeed, there was besides a new 
¢onsequence of which she wished to warn him. Jt was that all 
the Catholies, wearied by so long a war, and vexed by so many 
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sorts of calamities, were determined to put an end to them. In 
case he refused to follow their counsel, they also had determined 
among themselves to elect a captain-general to undertake their 
protection, and to form # league offensive and defensive against 
the Huguenots, Thus he would remain alone, enveloped in 
great danger, and without power or authority. All France 
would be seen armed by two great parties, over which he would 
have no command, and from which he conld exact just as little 
obedience. But, to ward off so great a danger, a peril impending 
over him and his entire state, 0 much ruin, and so many calam- 
ities which were in preparation and just at hand, and the murder 
of so many thousands of men—to avert al] these misfortunes, a 
single thrust of the sword would euffice—the admiral, the head 
and author of all the civil wars, alone need be put to death. 
The designs and enterprises of the Huguenots would perish 
with him; and the Catholies, satisfied with the sacrifive of two 
or three men, would remain obedient to him (the king).” 

Sneh argninents, and many more of a similar character, does 
Henry tell us that he and his wily mother addressed to the un- 
happy Charles, At first their words irritated him, and, without 
vonvincing, drove him into a frenzy of excitement. A little 
later, giving credit to the oft-repeated assertions of his false ad- 
visers, and his imagination becoming inflamed by the picture 
of the dangers surrounding hin which they so skilfully painted, 
he would, nevertheless, hear nothing of the crime to which he 
was urged, but began anxiously to consult those who were 
present whether there were no other means of eseape. Each 
man gave his opinion in succession ; and each supported Catha- 
rine’s views, until it came to the turn of Retz, who, contrary to 
the expectation of the conspirators, gave expression to more 
noble sentiments.! If any one were jnstified in hating Coligny 
and his faction, he said, it was limeelf, maligned, as he had 








‘There ia here, however, a direct contmdiotion. which I shall not atteropt 
to reconcile, between the acconnt of Henry and that of the younger Tavannea, 
who representa Retz. as one of the most violent, in hin recommendations, Ac- 
cording to Tavannes, it was his father, Marshal Tavannes, that advooated mod- 
eration, In other reapeota the two accounte are strongly corroborative of 
each other. 
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heen, both in France and abroad; but he was unwilling, in 
avenging private wrougs, to involve France and its royal family 
in dishonor. The king would justly be taxed with pertidy, and 
all confidence in his word or in public faith would be lost. 
Henceforth it would be impossible to treat for terms of peace 
in those new civil wars in which the French must be involved, 
and of which their children would not see the end. 

These wholesome words at first struck speechless the advo- 
cates of murder. Then they undertook, by repeating their 
arguments, to destroy the effect of the prophetic warn- 
sentsreive- ing to which the king had just listened. They suc- 

“ceeded but foo well. “That instant,” says Henry of 
Anjon, “we perceived a sndden change, a strange and wonder- 
ful metamorphosis in the king. He placed himself on our side, 
and adopted our opinion, going nmch beyond us and to more 
criminal lengths; since, whereas before it was difficult to per- 
snade him, now we had to restrain him. For, rising and ad- 
dressing us, while imposing silence upon us, he told us in anger 
and fury, swearing by God's death that, ‘since we thought it 
good that the admiral should be killed, he would have it so; 
but that with him all the Huguenots of France must be killed, 
in order that not one might remain to reproach him hereafter ; 
and that we should promptly see to it” And going out furi- 
ously, he left us in his room, where we deliberated the rest of 
the day, during the evening, and for a good part of the night, 
and decided upon that which seemed advisable for the execution 
of such-an enterprise.” * 

‘This ie the strange record of the change by which Charles, 
from being the friend of Admiral Coligny, became the aecom- 
plice in his murder and in countless other assassinations 
throughout France. The admission of his guilt by one of the 
principal actors in the tragedy is so frank and undisguised that 
we find it difficult to believe that the narrative can have em- 
anated from his lips. But the freaks of a burdened conscience 
are not to be easily accounted for. The most callous or reticent 
criminal sometimes is aroused to a recognition of his wicked- 





" Diecoura du roy Henry IIL, 505-508, 
Vou. 1-2 
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ness, and burns to communicate to another the fearful secret 
whose deposit has become intolerable to himself. And fortu- 
nately the confession of the princely felon does not stand alone. 
The eon of another of the wretches who persuaded Charles to 
imbrue hie hands in the blood of his aubjects has given us the 
account which he undoubtedly received from his father shortly 
before his death, and we find the two statements to be in sub- 
stantial agreement. Tavannes gays: “The king notified (of 
the attempt upon Coligny’s life), is offended, and threatens the 
Guises, not knowing whence the blow came. After a while, he 
is appeased by the queen, assisted by the sieur de Retz. They 
make his Majesty angry with the Huguenots—a vice peculiar 
to his Majesty, who is of choleric humor. They induce him to 
believe that they have discovered an enterprise of the Iugne- 
nots directed against him. [le is reminded of the designs of 
Meanx and of Ambvise. Suddenly gained over, as his mother 
had promised herself that he would be, he abandons the Hu- 
guenots, and remains sorry, with the rest, that the wound had 
not proved mortal.” ' 

And now, the assassination of the admiral having received 
the king's approval, it only remained to decide upon the number 
of Protestants who should be involved with him in a common 
destruction, and to perfect the arrangements for the execution 
rowviaiaa of the murderous plot. How many, and who were 
selected at the victims whose sacrifice was predetermined? This 

is a question which, with our present means of infor- 
mation, we are unable to answer. Catharine, it is true, used to 
declare in later times that she contemplated uo general massa- 
ere; that she took upon her conscience the blood of only five 
or six porsons;* and, although the unsupported assertion of 60 
pertidious a woman is certainly not entitled to any great con- 
sideration, we can readily see that the heads of half a dozen 
leaders might have fully contented her. She was not seeking 








1 Mémoires de Gaspard do Saulx, selgneur de Tavannes, by his son, Jean 
de Sanlz, vicomte de Tavannes (Petitot edition), iii. 203, 204. 

+ “Reginam qnidem certum est dictitare solitam, edita strage, ‘ee tantum 
see bominam interfectoram sanguinem fn suam conecientinm recipere.’” 
Jean do Serres (ed. of 1575), iv,, fol, 29. ‘The whole passage is Interesting. 
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for revenge so much as paving the way for her ambition, There 
were few Huguenots who were apparently 80 powerful as to in- 
terfere with her projects. Coligny, their acknowledged head ; 
the Count of Montgomery, personally hated as the occasion of 
the death of her husband, Hemry the Second, in the ill-fated 
tournament ; the Vidame of Chartres; and La Rochefoucauld 
—these were doubtless of the number. Would she have desired 
to inelude the King of Navarre and the Prince of Condé? Not 
the former, on account of his recent marriage with her daugh- 
ter. Yet to whom the Bourbons were indebted for the omie- 
sion of their names from the proscriptive roll we cannot tell. 
After the accession of Ilenry the Fourth, it became the interest 
of all the families concerned to put the conduct of their ances- 
tors in the most favorable light. Thus, Jean de Tavannes states 
that his father saved the life of the Bearnese in that infamons 
conclave ; but so little did the latter believe him, that, on the 
contrary, he persistently refused to confer upon him the mar- 
shal’s baton, which he would otherwise have received, on the 
ground that Gaspard de Tavannes was an instigator of the mas- 
sacre.’ 

Thus much must be held to be clearly established: that fan- 
cied political exigencies demanded the assassination of only very 
few persons ; that personal hatred, on the part of the principal or 
of the minor conspirators, added many more ; that a atill greater 
number were murdered in cold blood, simply that their spoils 
might enrich the assassins, What part must be assigned to 
religious zeal?* To any true outgrowth of religion, none at 
all; but much to the malice and the depraved moral teachings 





1 “Le roy Henry quatriesme dleoit que oe qu'il ne m'avoit tenn promease 
eatoit on vengeance des services faicts par le sieur de Tavannes mon pire aux 
batailles de Jarnac et Montcontour, mais le principal, parce qu’il l'scousoit, 
avoir conseillé la Sainct Barthelemy; ce qu'il disoit & sos familiers, et & 
tort, parce que ledict sicur de Tavannce en co tompe-li fut cause qu'il ne 
conrust la meame fortnne que le sieur admiral de Coligny.” Mémoires de 
‘Tavannes (Petitot edit. , iil. 222, 

+ To ascribe the conduct of Catharine de’ Medici herself to any such mo- 
tive is the extreme of absurdity. Even the author of the “ Toosain contre 
Joa massncreurs” rojecta the supposition without hesitation. (Original edi- 
tion, p. 187.) Catharine was certainly a free-thinker, probably an atheist, 
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of its professed representatives. The hatred of Protestantism, 
Religions engendered in the minds of the people by long years 
tated” devoted to traducing the character and designs of 
the reformers, now bore fruit after its own kind, in revolting 
crimes of every sort; while the lesson, sedulously inculeated by 
priests, bishops, and monks, that obstinate heretics might right- 
eously be, and ought to be exterminated from the face of the 
earth, permitted many a Parisian burgess to commit acts from 
which any but the most diabolic nature would otherwise have 
recoiled in horror. But of the measure of the responsibility of 
the Roman pontiff and his clergy for this stupendous crime, it 
will be necessary to speak in the sequel. 

Indevising the plan for the destruction of the Huguenots, 
the queen mother and her council were greatly assisted by the 
courses pursued by the Huguenots themselves, and by the very 
vrecantion, circurnstances of the ease. Under pretence of taking 
uy mewares. measures to secure the safety of the Protestants, the 
“ quarteniers” could go, without exciting suspicion, from house 
to house, and make a complete list of all belonging to the re- 
fonned church.’ The same exense served to justify the court -. 
in posting a body of twelve hundred arquebusiers, a part along 
the river, a part in the immediate neighborhood of Coligny’s 
residence.’ And now the Protestants themselves, startled by 
the unusnal commotion which they noticed in the city, and by 
the frequent passage to and fro of men carrying arms, sent a 
gentleman to the Louvre to ask the king for a few guards to 
protect. the dwelling of their wounded leader. The request 
was only for five or six guards; but Charles, feigning astonish- 
ment and deep regret that there shonld be any reason for such 
apprehensions, insisted, at the suggestion of his brother Anjou, 
who stood by, upon despatching fifty, under command of Cos- 
seins. So well known was the captain’s hostility to Coligny 
and the Protestants, that Thoré, Montmoreney’s brother, whie- 
pered to the IIugnenot messenger as he withdrew : “You could 
not have been given in guard to a worse enemy;” but the 
royal direction was so positive that no remonstrance seemed 


1 Mémoires de Vestat, whi aupre, 108, + Thid., 100, 
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possible. Accordingly, Cosseins and his arquebusiers took pos- 
session, in the king’s name, of two shops adjoining Coligny’s 
abode.’ With as little ceremony, Rambouillet, the “ maréchal 
des logis,” turned the Roman Catholic gentlemen out of the 
lodgings he had previously assigned them in the Rue de Bé- 
thisy, and gave the quarters to the Protestant gentlemen in- 
stead." The reason assigned for this action was that the Hu- 
guenots might be nearer to each other and to the admiral, for 
mutual protection; the real object seems to have beeu to sweep 
them more easily into the conmon net of destruction. 

‘And yet the majority of the Luguenot leaders were not 
alive to the dangers of their situation. In a second conference 
held late on Saturday, the Vidame of Chartres was almost 
alone in urging instant retreat. Navarre, Condé, and others 
thought it sufficient to demand justice, and the departore of 
the Guises, as possessing dangerous credit with the common 
people. Teéligny again dwelt upon the wrong dono to Charles 
in dietrusting his sincerity, and deprecated a course that might 
naturally irritate him. One Bonehavannes was noticed in the 
conference—a professed Protestant, but suspicionsly intimate 
with Catharine, Retz, and other avowed enemies of the faith. 
Le said inothing, but listened attentively. So soon as the 
imeeting was over, Bouchavannea went to the Lonvre and re- 
lated the discussion to the queen mother." The traitor’s re- 
port, doubtless grossly exaggerated, is supposed to have decided 
Catharine to prompt action. It is certain, at least, that the 
calumnious perversion of the speeches and resolutions of the 
Hnguenot conference was employed to inflame the passions of 
the mob, as well as to justify the atrocities of the morrow in 
the eyes of the world. 

It was now late in the evening of Saturday, the twenty-third 
of Augnst. Coligny had been writing to his friends throughout 
France, recommending them to be «niet, and informing them of 
the investigations now in progress. God and the king, he said, 
wonld do justice. His wounds were not mortal, thank God. If 

1 Mémoires de Vestat, whi supra, 110, 111. 
‘Ibid, 111; Gasparis Colinii Vitw (1575), 124. 
# Mémotres de Vestat, ubi supra, 112, 
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his ara was wounded, his brain was yet sound.' Meantiine, 
the original framers of the murderous plot had called in the 
Gnises, who in reality had not left Paris." It had been arranged 
that the execution should be intrusted to them, in conjunction 
with the Bastard of Angonléme, Charles’s natural brother, and 
Marshal Tavannes, And now at last we emerge from the miat 
tat envelops many of the preliminaries of the night of horrors. 
The records of the Idtel de Ville contain the first documentary 
evidence of the coming massacre. There is no longer any doubt, 
unfortunately, of Charles's approval and complicity. “This 
day, the twenty-third day of August, very late in the evening,” 
ontenteuet Charles sende for Charron, “prévot des marchands,” 
to tho vrs. to come to the Louvre. Here, in the presence of the 
Suadn""" queen mother, the Duke of Anjou and other princes 
and lords, his Majesty “declares that he has received intelli- 
gence that those of the new religion intend to make a rising by 
conspiracy against himself and his state, and to disturb the 
peace of his subjects and of his city of Paris; and that this 
very night some great personages of the said new religion and 
rebels have conspired against him and his said state, going to 
such lengths as to send his Majesty some arrogant messages 
which sonnded like menaces.” Conseynently, in order to protect 
himeelf and the royal family, Charles directs the prévét to seize 
the keys of all the gates of the city, and to keep them carefully 
closed, in order to prevent any one from entering or leaving 
Paris. Ile also commands him to remove all the boats moored 
along the Seine, so as to prevent any one from erossing the river: 
and to put under arms all captains, lientenants, ensigns, and 
burgesses capable of doing military dnty.! The orders were 
faithfully and promptly obeyed. Long beforo morning dawned 
they had been transmitted successively to the lower municipal 
officers, quarteniers, dizainiers, ete. ; the wherry-men had been 
stopped, and the troops and burgesses of Paris having armed 
themselves as best they could, were assembled ready for action 








\ Reveille Matin, mbt mura, 170; Mémoires de stat, wbi aup., 118. 

* Capilup 1; Mora. de Vestat, whi sup., 107, 108. 

1 Exteait des Registros et Cronfquos du Bureau dela ville de Paris, Archives 
curieuses, vii. 318. 
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in front of the Hotel de Ville, on that famous Place de Gréve, 
so often drenched in martyt’s blood.’ 

To the guilty plotters that was a sleepless night. Unable to 
rest quietly, at a little before dawn, Catharine with her two elder 
cons found her way to the portal of the Louvre, adjoining the 
tennis court. There, in a chamber overlooking the “ bassecour,” 
they sat down to await the beginning of their treacherous enten- 
prise. If we may believe Henry of Anjou, none of them as yet 
realized its full horrors; but as they quietly watched in that 
hur of stillness for the firet signs of the coming outbreak, the 
Thetmtent POport of a pistol-shot reached their ears. Inetantly 
stnelelot it wrought a marvellous revulsion in their feelings 
Tauri. Whether the shot wounded or killed any one, they 
knew not; but it brought up vividly to their imaginations the 
results of the terrible deluge of blood whose flood-gates they 
had raised. Hastily they send a servant to the Duke of Guisd, 
and countermand the instructions of the evening, and bid hin 
do no injury to the admiral. It is too late! The messenger 
soon returns with the tidings that Coligny is alveady dead, that 
the work is about to begin in all the rest of the city. Thisnews- 
produces a fresh change. With one of those fluctuations which 
are so easy for souls that have no firm or established principles, 
but shift according to the deceptive, ever-varying tide of appa- 
rent interest, the mother and her sons return heartily to their 
former purpose. The die is cast, the deed is half done; let it 
be fully and boldly consummated. No room now for pity or 
regret.’ 

It was a Sunday morning, the twenty-fourth of August—a da 
sacred in the Roman calendar to the memory of Saint Barthol- 
omew. Torches and blazing lights trad been burning all night 
in the: streets, to render the task easy. The houses in which 
Protestants lodged had been distinctly marked with a white 
cross. The assassins themselves hud agreed upon badges for 
mutual recognition—a white cross on the hat, and ahandkerchief 
tied about the right arm.” The signal for beginning was to be 








‘The muscessive ondord are given in the Archivos curionses, vii. 215-217... 
* Diacoums du'roy Howry TH, eel 
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given by the great bell of the “ Palais de Justice” on the ieland 
of the old “cité.”' 

The preparations had not been so cautiously made but that 
they attracted the notice of some of the Huguenots living near 
Coligny. Going out to inquire the meaning of the clash of 
arms, snd the unusual light in the streets, they received the 
answer that there was to be a mock combat in the Lonvre—a 
pleasure caatle was to be assaulted for the king’s diversion.’ But, 
as they went farther and approached the Louvre, their eyes 
were greeted by the sight of more torches and a great number 
of armed men. The guards, full of the contemplated plot, could 
not refrain from insults, It eoon came to blows, and a Gascon 
soldier wounded s Protestant gentleman with his halberd. It 
may have been at this time that the shot was fired which Catha- 
rine and her sons heard from the open window of the Louvre. 
Declaring that the fury of the troops could no longer be re- 
strained, the queen now gave orders to ring the bell of the neigh- 
boring church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois.’ 

Meantime Henry of Guise, Henry of Valois, the Bastard of 
Angouléme, and their attendants, had reached the admiral’s 
Marder of aa- House. The wounded man was almost alone. Could 
‘mint Gols: there be any clearer proof of the rectitude of hie pur- 
pose, of the utter falsity of the charges of conspiracy with which 
his enemies afterward attempted to blacken his memory !* 
Guerchy and other Protestant gentlemen had expressed the 
desire to spend the night with him ; but his son-in-law, Téligny, 
full of confidence in Charles's good intentions, had declined 


' Tocasin contre les massnoronrs, 121; Mém. de lestat, wi sup., 116; Jean 
de Serres, iv, (1575), fol. 81, 

* Joan de Serres, iv. (1575), fol. 80, 

+ Mom. de Vestat, «di sup., 117, 118; Joan do Sorren (1575), ix. 82. 

4 The atartling inconsistency evidently struck Capilupi very atrougly, for he 
tries to reconcile it, but succseds only poorly. According to him, it was 
either a.ruse to throw Charles [X. off his guard by a pretence of confidenos in 
his good faith, or an act of consummate folly, Any way, grent thanks are 
duo to Heaven! ‘+Et sia stato fatto questo da lui, 3 oon 
di non dubitare della fode del Re, per tanto pid assiourar a 
fosse in termine d’effettuar i diabolici suoi pensieri ; 3 vero acicecamente, non 
@iffidando veramente di cosa aleana ; in tutti modi si he da riconotoer da gra- 
‘tia partioolare di Dio,” eto, Lo strategema di Carlo IX., 1674, 80. 
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their offers, and had, indeed, himself gone to his own lodgings, 
not far off, in the Rue St. Honoré." With Coligny were Merlin, 
his chaplain, Paré, the king’s surgeon, his ensign Cornaton, La 
Bonne, Yolet, and four or five servants. In the court below 
there were five of Navarre’s Swiss guards on daty.”. Coligny, 
awakened by the growing noise in the streets, had at first felt 
no alarm, so implicitly did he rely upon the protestations of 
Charlee, so confident was he that Cosseins and his guards would 
readily quell any rising of the Parisians.’ But now some one 
knocks at the onter door, and demands an entrance in the king’s 
name. Word is given to La Bonne, who at once descenda and 
unlocks. It is Cosseins, followed by the soldiers whom he com- 
mands. No eooner does he pass the threshold than he stabs 
La Bonne with his dagger. Next he seeks the admiral’s room, 
but it is not easy to reach it, for the brave Swiss, even at the 
risk of their own lives, defend first the door leading to the 
stairs, and then the staira themselves. And now Coligny could 
no longer doubt the meaning of the uproar. He rose from his 
bed, and, wrapping hie dressing-gown about him, asked his 
chaplain to pray; and while Merlin endeavored to falfil his 
request, he himeelf in audible petitions invoked Jesus Christ as - 
his God and Saviour, and committed to His hands again the 
soul he had received from Him. It was then that the person to 
whom we are indebted for this acconnt—and he can scarcely have 
been another than Cornaton—rushed into the room. When 
Paré asked him what the disturbance imported, he turned to 
the admiral and said: “ My lord, it is God that is calling us to 
Himself! The house has been forced, and we have no means 
of resistance!” To whom the admiral, unmoved by fear, and 
even, as all who saw him testified, without the least change of 
countenance, replied: “For a long time have I kept myself in 
readiness for death. As for you, save yourselves, if you can. 





1 The topography of the mamaore is made the subject of « paper, entitled: 
“Lea victimes de In Baint-Barthelemy,” Bulletin de la Soe. de hist. du prot. 
tr,, iz, (1800) B44. 

#G. Colinii Vita (1576), 187, Mém, de Yestat, udf sup., 114. 

? Mém, de Vestat, 118, 119; Jean de Serres (1675), iv., fol. 82; Reveille 
Matin, 180; Enseb, Philad. Dialogi (1674), 39, 40. 
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It were in vain for you to attempt to save my life. 1 commend 
my soul to the mercy of God.” Obedient to his directions, all 
that were with him, save Nicholas Muss or de la Mouéhe, his 
faithful German interpreter, fled to the roof, and escaped under 
cover of the darkness. 

One of Coligny’s Swiss guards had been shot at the foot of 
the stairs, When Cosseins had removed the barricade of boxes 
that had been erected farther up, the Swies in his own company, 
whose uniform of green, white, and black, showed them to belong 
to the Duke of Anjou, found their countrymen on the other 
side, but did them no harm. Cosscins following them, however, 
no sooner saw these armed men, than he ordered his arquebusiers 
to shoot, and one of them fell dead. It was a German follower 
of Guise, named Besme, who first reached and entered Coligny’s 
chamber, and who for the exploit was subsequently rewarded 
with the hand of a natural daughter of the Cardinal of Lorraine. 
Cosseins, Attin, Sarlaboux, and others, were behind him, “Is 
not this the admiral?” said Beste of the wounded man, whom 
he found quietly seated and awaiting his coming. “I am he,” 
Coligny calmly replied. “Young man, thou onghtest to have 
respect for my old age and my feebleness; but thou shalt not, 
nevertheless, shorten my life.” * There were those who asserted 
that he added: “At least, would that sume man, and not this 
blackguard, put me to death.” But most of the murderers— 
and among them Attin, who confessed that never had he seen 
any one more assnred in the presence of death—affirmed that 
Coligny eaid nothing beyond the words first mentioned. No 
sooner had Beste heard the admiral’s reply, than, with a euree, 
he struck him with his sword, first in the breast, and then on 
the head.* The rest took part, and quickly despatched him. 





Job. Wilh, von Botzheim, in his narrative, gives several versions of the 
words. According to one they were: * Belem—* Nest tu pas Admiral ?* Ad- 
miralive— Ouy, je le sais, Mais vous estes bien un jeune eouldat pour parler 
ainsi aveo un vieil capitaine, poar le moins au respect de ma vielesse.’ Belem 
— Jo suis assez ange (agé) por to faire ta reste.’ Cyclopica illa atque inaudita 
hactenus detestanda atque execrania laniena, que fecta est Latetia, Au: 
reliis, ete.. published in F. W. Ebeling, Archivaliache Beitrigge sur Geschichte 
Frinkreichs unter Carl 1X. (Leipsic. 1872), 107, 108, 

* Capilupi puta in Besme's mouth the words: ‘ Now, traitor, restore to me 
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In the conrt below, Guise was impatiently waiting to hear 
that his mortal enemy wae dead, Besme,” he cried out at 
last, “have you finished?” Tt is done,” the assassin replied. 
“Monsieur le Chevalier (the Bastard of Angouléme) will not 
believe it,” again said Guise, “unless he sees him with his own 
eyes, Throw him out of the window!” Besme and Sarlabonx 
promptly obeyed the command. When the lifeless remains lay 
upon the pavement of the court, Henry of Guise stooped down 
and with his handkerchief wiped away the blood from the ad- 
miral’s face. “T recognize him,” he said; “it is he himself 1” 
Then, after ignobly kicking the face of hie fallen antagonist, he 
went out gayly encouraging his followers: “Come, soldiers, 
take courage; we have begun well. Let us go on to the others, 
for so the king commands!” And often through the day 
Guise repeated the words, “The king commands; it is the king's 
pleasure; it is his express command!” Just then a bell was 
heard, and the ery was raised that the Iluguenots were in arms 
to kill. the king. 

As for Admiral Coligny’s body, after the head had been cut 
off by an Italian of the guard of the Duke de Nevers, the trunk 
was treated with every indignity. ‘The hands were cut off, and 
it was otherwise mutilated in a shameless manner. Three days 
was it dragged about the streets by a band of inhuman boys.” 





the blood of my master, which thou didst impiously take away from me!” 
It is not at all improbable that he used some such expression. Lo etratagema 
i Carlo IK., 84. 

"Jean de Berta De statu rej iv., fols. 88, 88; Mémoires: 
de Pestat, whi supra, 11 7¥ Castellonii, magni qnén- 
dam Francis Amirallit (eine toco, 1575), pp. 127-131; 178-180. These latter 
scoouints, which agren perfectly, aro the best. Revcille-Matin, ubi sup., 188, 
and Euseb. Philad. Dialogi (1574), i. 39, 40; Tocsain contre lea massacreure 
(Rheims, 1579), 121-123; Capilupi, Lostratagema di Carlo IX. (1574), 83, eto, ; 
Journal d'un cur: ligneur (Jehan de In Fosse}, 145, 149; Relation of Oluegui, 
secretary of D, do Cutiga, Spanish ambarsaiior at Paris ; Particularités inédites 
eur Ja St. Barthslemi, Gachard in Bulletins de Académie royale de Belgique. 
xvi. (1849), 252, 253; Alva’s bulletin prepared for distribution, ibid.. ix. (1342), 
363, Both are very inaccurate. De Thou, iv. (liv. lit.) 584, 585; Agrippa 
PAnbigné, ii. 16 (itv, iL, 6. 4), 

+ “Le lundy d’aprés, ayant la teste ostée et lea parties hontenses coupes 
par ies patita cnfana, fat d'iconlx petite enfans qui estoient jusques au nombre 
de 2 on 800, train, le ventre en haut, parmy les rnisseaux de la ville de Paris.” 
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Meantime the head had been carried to the Lonvre, where, after 
Catharine and Charles had sufficiently feasted their eyes on the 
spectacle, it was embalmed and sent to Rome, a grateful present 
to the Cardinal of Lorraine and Pope Gregory the Thirteenth.’ 
It has been questioned whether the ghastly trophy ever reached 
ita destination. Indeed, the French court seems to have be- 
come ashamed of its inhumanity, and to have regretted that so 
startling a token of its barbarous hatred had been allowed to go 
abroad. Accordingly, soon after the departure of the courier, a 
second conrier was despatched in great baste to Mandelot, gover- 
nor of Lyons, bidding him stop the first and take away from him 
the admiral’s head. He arrived too late, however ; four hours be- 
fore Mandelot received the king’s letter, “a squire of the Duke 
of Guise, named Pauli,” had passed through the city, doubtless 
carrying the precious relic.” That it was actually placed in the 
hands of the Cardinal of Lorraine at Rome, need not be doubted. 
Gaspard de Coligny was in his fifty-sixth year at the time of 
his death. For twelve years he had been the most prominent 
cstgaye _ man in the Huguenot party, occupying position se- 
Sheeran cured to him not more by his resplendent abilities as 
a general than by the respect exacted by high moral 

principles. With the light and frivolous side of French charac- 
ter he had little in common. It was to a sterner and more se- 
vere class that he belonged—a class of which Michel de Hospital 
might be regarded as the type. Men who had little affinity with 
them, and bore them still leas resemblance, but who could not 
fail to admire their excellence, were wont to liken both the great 
Huguenot warrior and the chancellor to that Cato whose grave 
demeanor and imposing dignity were a perpetual censure upon 
the flippancy and lax morality of his countrymen. Although 
not above the ordinary height of men, his appearance was dig- 
nified and commanding. In speech he was slow and deliberate. 





Jehan de Ia Fouse, 149. See the long account in Von Botzheim’s narration, 
‘ubl supra, 118. 

' Mémoires de Pestat, ubi supra, 198. 

* Letter of Mandelot to Charles IX.. Sept. 5, 1572, Correspondance du 
rol Charles IX et du sieur de Mandelot (Edited by P, Paris, Paris, 1830), 
56-58, 
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His prudence, never carried to the extreme of over-caution, waa 
signalized on many oceasions. Success did not elate him; re- 
verses did not dishearten him. The siege of the city of St 
Quentin, into which he threw himself with a handful of troops, 
and which he long defended against the best soldiers of Spain, 
displayed on 9 conspicuous stage his military sagacity, his in- 
domitable determination, and the marvellous control he main- 
tained over his followers. It did much to prevent Philip from 
reaping more substantial fruits from the brilliant victory gained 
by Count Egmont on the feast-day of St. Lawrence.’ It was, 
however, above all in the civil wars that his abilities shone 
forth resplendent. Equally averse to beginning war without 
absolute necessity, and to ending it without securing the objects 
for whieh it had been undertaken, he was the good genius whose 
wholesome advice was frequently disregarded, but never without 
subsequent regret on the part of those who had slighted it. We 
have seen, in a former chapter," the tonching account given by 
Agrippa d’Aubigné of the appeal of the admiral’s wife, which 
alone was successful in moving him to overcome his almost in- 
vineible repugnance to taking up arms, even in behalf of a cause 
which he know to be most holy. I find a striking confirmation 
of the accuracy of the report in a passage of hie will, wherein he 
defends himself from the calumnies of his enemies.’ “ And for- 


1 OF this memorable enterprise Coligny has left -! Mémoiren” which are con- 
tained in the collection of Petitot, ete. It is the only military treatise wo 
possess coming from the admiral's hand, and it enters into the subject with 
technical minuteness. ‘The destruction by his royal murderers of the admi- 
ral's papers (including diariea that would bave thrown great light upon the 
transactions of the lnat two years of his life), aoe Vitn Gasparin Colinii (1575), 
{. 188, was on irretriovable ions to history. Wo are told also of a much more 
recent act of vandaliam, not oven palliated by the miserable excuse of political 
expediency : “In 1810, an inhabitant of Chatillon having discovered in the 
solitary remaining tewer of the old castle a walled chamber wherein were the 
archives of the Coligny family and of the family of Luxemburg, bumed all 
the papers from motives of private interest, Some fragments that escaped 
this conflagration, and which are preserved in the mairie, prove that a corre- 
spondence between Catharine de’ Medici and Coligny had been laid away in 
this repository.” Bulletin de In Soclété de Vbistoire du prot, francais, iii. 
(1854) 381, 

* Ante, chapter xill, 

* Testament olographo de l'amiral Coligny, Bulletin de Ia Soo, de hist. du 
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astuch as T have learned that the attempt has been made to 
impute to me a purpose to attack the persons of the king, the 
queen, and the king's brothers, I protest before God that I 
never hed any such will or desire, and that I never was present 
at any place where such plans were ever proposed or discussed. 
And as I have also been accnsed of ambition in taking up arms 
with those of the reformed religion, Imake the same protestation, 
that only zeal for religion, together with fear for my own 
life, compelled me to assume them. And, indeed, I must con- 
fess my weakness, and that the greatest fault which I have 

- always committed in this respect has been that I have not been 
sufficiently alive to the acts of injustice and the slaughter to 
which my brethren were subjected, and that the dangers and 
the traps that were laid for myself were necessary tu move 
me to do what I have done. But I also declare before God, 
that I tried every means in my power, in order 60 long as 
possible to maintain peace, fearing nothing so much as civil 
disturbances and wars, and clearly foreseeing that these would 
bring after them the ruin of this kingdom, whose preser- 
vation I have always desired and labored for to the utmost of 
iy ability.” 

To Coligny’s strategy tuo much praise could scarcely be ac- 
corded. The Venetian ambassador, Contarini, in the report of 
his mission to the senate, in the early part of the year 1572, 
expressed his amazement that the admiral, a simple gentleman 
with slender resourees, had waged war against his own power- 
ful sovereign, who wus assisted by the King of Spain and by a 
few German and several Italian princes; and that, in spite of 
inany battles lost, he preserved so great a reputation that the 
veitars and lansquenets never rebelled, although their wages 
were much in arrears, and their booty waa often lost in adverse 
combats. He was, in fact, said the enthusiastic Italian, entitled 
to be held in higher esteem than Hannibal, inasmuch as the 
Carthaginian gencral retained the respect of foreign nations by 





prot. frangais, i, (1852) 203, etc. Tho anthonticity of this document, though 
called in question on historical grounds, has been conclusively established Ly 
M. Jules Bonnet, Bulletin, xxiv. (1875) 332-385. 
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being uniformly victorious; but the admiral retained it, although 
his cause was almost always 1msuccessfal.” 

Bat all Coligny’s military achievements pale in the light of 
his manly and unaffected piety. It is as a type of the best 
class among the Huguenot nobility that he deserves everlasting 
remembrance. From his youth he had been plunged in the 
engrossing pursuits of a soldier’s life; ‘but he was not ashamed, 
80 s00n as he embraced the views of the reformers, to acknowl- 
edge the superior claims of religion upon his time and his alle- 
giance. He gloried in being a Christian. The influence of his 
faith was felt in every action of his life. In the busiest part 
of an active life, he yet found time for the recognition of 
God; and, whether in the camp or in his castle of Chitillon- 
sur-Loing, he consecrated no insignificant portion of the day to 
devotion. Of the ordinary life of Admiral Coligny, the anony- 
mous author of hie Life, who had himself been an inmate in 
his house, has left an interesting description, derived from what 
he hiviself saw and heard : 

“As oon as he had risen from bed, which was always at an 
early hour, putting on his morning-gown, and kneeling, as did 
those who were with him, he himself prayed in the form which 
is customary with the churches of France. After this, while 
waiting for the commencement of the sermon, which was de- 
livered on alternate days, accompanied with psalmody, he gave 
andienee to the deputies of the churches who were sent to him, 
or devoted the time to public business. This he resumed for a 
while after the service was over, until the hour for dinner. 
‘When that was come, such of his domestie servants as were not 
prevented by necessary engagements elsewhere, met in the 


} Albéri, Relasioni Veneto, vol. iv., 1st series. apnd Baschet. Tn diplomatic 
‘vénitienne, i. 596,587. There is, however. the grestest. improbability in the 
story that Coligny advanced such claims in his own bebalf as his admirers 
mada for him. We may reject as apocryphal—for they stand in palpable 
contradiction with the whole tenor of bis utterancea—the words ascribed by 
Lord Macanlay to the great Huguenot hero ‘History of England, New York, 
1879, iv. 488): ‘‘*In one respect,’ anid the Admirul Coligni, ‘I may claim 

superiority over Alexander, over Scipio, over Cesar. They won groat bat- 
thea, it is trae. T have lost four grout battles; and yet E show tw we enemy 
a more formidable front than ever” Cf, Davila, bk, ¥., p. 179, 
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hall where the table was spread, standing by which, with his 
wife at his side, if there had been no preaching service, he 
engeged with them in singing a psalm, and then the ordinary 
blessing was said. 

“On the removal of the cloth, rising and standing with 
his wife and the rest of the company, he either returned thanks 
himself or called on his minister to do 60, Such, also, waa his 
practice at supper, and, finding that the members of his house- 
hold could not, withont much discomfort, attend prayers ao 
late as at bedtime—an honr, besides, which the diversity of his 
occupations prevented from being regularly fixed—his orders 
were that, so soon as supper was over, a psalm should be sung 
and prayer offered. It cannot be told how many of the French 
nobility began to establish this religious order in their own 
families, after the example of the admiral, who used often to 
exhort them to the practice of true piety, and to warn them 
that it was not cnough for the father of a family to live a holy 
and religious life, if he did not by his example bring all his 
people to the same rule. 

“On the approach of the time for the cclebration of the 
Lord's Supper, calling together all the members of his house- 
hold, he told them that he had to render an account to God, 
not only of his own life, but also of their behavior, and recon- 
eiled such of them as might have had differences, . 
Moreover, he regarded the institution of colleges for youth, 
and of schools for the instruction of children, a singular benefit 
from God, and called the school a seminary of the church and 
an apprenticeship of piety ; holding that ignorance of letters 
had introduced into both church and state that thick darkness 
in which the tyranny of the Pope had had its birth and in- 
crease. . . . This conviction led him to lay out a large 
sum in building a college at Chatillon, and theré he maintained 
three very learned professors of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
respectively, and a number of students. 

“There could not be a stronger proof of his integrity, and of 
the moderation of his desires with respect to the possession of 
property, than that, notwithstanding the high offices he held, 
and the opportunities they afforded, as is usual with courtiers, 
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of attending to his own interests and acquiring great wealth, he 
did not increase his patrimonial estates by a single acre; and, 
although he was an excellent economist, yet the number of 
porsons of high rank, and, indeed, of all conditions, that came 
to consult him on public affairs from all parte of France, obliged 
him to draw largely on the savings offected by his good man- 
agement; so that he left to his heirs not less than forty thon- 
and livres of debts, besides six thousand livres of interest. 
which he paid annually to his creditors.” * 

Such was the Christian hero whom his enemies represented 
as breathing out menaces upon the bed on which Maurevel’s 
arquebuse had laid him, and as exclaiming: “If my arm is 
wounded, my head is not. If I have to lose my arm, I shall 
get the head of those who are the cause of it. They intended 
to kill me; I shall anticipate them.” Such was the disinter- 
ested patriot whom, in the infatuation of their lying fabrica- 
tions, the murderers of Paris, their hands still reeking with the 
blood of thousands of women and children incontestably inno- 
cent of any crime laid to the charge of their husbands or 
fathers, pictured as plotting the wholesale assassination of the 
royal family—even to the very Henry of Navarre whose wed- 
ding he had come to honor by his presence—that he might 
place upon the throne of France that stubborn heretic, the 
Prince of Condé !* 

While the murder of Coligny was in course of execution, or 
bnt shortly after, a tragedy not less atrocious was enacted in the 
aManterot Toyal palace itself, A number of Huguenot gentlemen 
Bygenet. of the highest distinction were ladged in the Louvre. 
adele Charles, after the admiral’s wound, had suggested to 
the King of Navarre that he would do well to invite some of 
his fricnds to act as a gnard agsinst any attack that might be 
made upon lim by the the Duke of of Guise, whom he characterized 

535}, pp 133-187, translated by D. D. Soot, 
under the title, ‘' Memoirs of the Admira) de Coligny,” 183-187. I have 
abridged the account by omitting some less important particulars. 

+ Discours gar les canees de Pex‘ention faicte ¢s personnes de ceux 
avoient conjuri contre le Roy ct eon estat. A Paris, & Volivier de P. VE 
lier, roe Bt Jacques, 1572. Avec pricilige. (Archives curienses, vil, 281~ 
249.) Capilupl, Lo stratagenin di Carlo IX., 1974, p. 20 

‘Vou, IL—80 
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asa “mauvois gargon.”* Late on Saturday night, as Margaret 
of Valois informs us in her Memoira, and long after she and 
her husband had retired, these Huguenot lords, gathered around 
Henry of Navarre’s bed to the number of thirty, had discussed 
the occurrences of the last two eventful days, and-declared their 
purpose to go to the king on the morrow and demand the pun- 
ishment of the Guises. Margaret herself had been purposely 
kept in ignorance of the plan for the extirpation of the Prot- 
estants. For, if the Huguenots suspected her, because she was 
a Roman Catholic, the papista suspected her equally because she 
had married a Protestant. On parting with her mother for the 
night, her elder sister Claude, Duchess of Lorraine, who hap- 
pened to be on a visit to the French court, had vainly attempted 
to detain Margaret, expressing with tears the apprehension that 
some evil would befall her. But Catharine had peremptorily 
eent her to bed, assuring her with words which, seen in the light 
of subsequent revelations, approach the climax of profanity: 
“That, if God pleased, she would receive no injury.”* So deep 
was the impression of impending danger made upon Margaret's 
mind, that she remained awake, she tells us, until morning, 
when her husband arose, saying that he would go and divert him- 
self with a game of tennis until Charles should awake. After his 
departure, the Queen of Navarre, relieved of her misgivings, 25 
the night was now epent, ordered her maid to lock her door, 
and aaa herself to sleep.” 

Meantime the Protestant gentlemen who accompanied Na- 
varre, and all the others who lodged in the Louvre, had been 
disarmed by Nangay, captain of the guard. In this dofencelese 
egndition ten or twelve of their number were conducted, one 
by one, to the gate of the building. Hore soldiers stood in 
readiness, and despatched them with their halberds as they suc- 
cessively made their appearance, Such was the fate of the 





1 Memoim de Pentat, ui supra, 128; Jean de Serres (1575), iv., fol. 96; 
Reveille-Matin, 182 ; Husebii Philadelphi Dialogi, i. 40, 

**<La Royne ma mére respond, que s'il plaisoit A Dien je n’amrolt paint de 
mal, mais auoy quo oo fost,  falloit que fallame, de ponr de leur fatre 
soupconner quelque chose qui empeschast effect. 

* Mémoires do Marguerite de Valois, 82, 88. 
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brave Pardaillan, of St. Martin, of Boursis, of Beanvais, former 
tutor of [enry of Navarre, and of others; some of whom in a 
loud voice called upon Charles, whom they saw at a window, an 
approving spectator of the butchery, to remember the solemn 
pledges he had given them. M. de Piles—that brave Hugne- 
not captain, whose valor, if it did not save St. Jean d'Angely in 
the third civil war, had at least detained the entire Roman 
Catholic army’ for seven weeks before fortifications that were 
none of the best, and rendered Moncontour a field barren of 
substantial fruits‘—was the object of special hatred, and his 
conduct was particularly remarked for its magnanimity. Observ- 
ing among the bystanders a Roman Catholic acquaintance in 
whose honor he might perhaps confide, he stripped himself of 
his cloak, and would have handed it to him, with the words: 
~De Piles makes you a present of this; remember hereafter the 
death of him who is now so unjustly put to death!” “Mon 
capitaine,” answered the other, fearful of incurring the enmity 
of Catharine and Charles, “I am not of the company of these 
persona. I thank you for your cloak; but I cannot take it upon 
such conditions.” The next moment M. de Piles fell, pierced 
by the halberd of one of the archers of the guard. “These are 
the men,” cried the murderers at their bloody work, “who re- 
sorted to violence, in order to kill the king afterward.”* One 
of the victims marked out for the slaughter escaped the death 
of his fellows. Margaret of Valois had not been long asleep, 
when her slumbers were rudely disturbed by loud blows struck 
upon the door, and shouts of “Navarre! Navarre!” Ter 
attendant, supposing it to be Henry himeelf, hastily opened the 
door; when there rushed in instead, a Huguenot nobleman, the 
Viscount de Léran,’ wounded in the arm by sword and halberd, 
and pursued by four archers. In his terror he threw himself on 
Margaret's bed, and when she jumped up, in doubt of what 
could be the meaning of this etrange incident, he clung to her _ 





' Bee ante, chapter xvi. 

‘Mémoires de Pertat, ubi supra, 198, 134; Joan de Servos (1575), fv., fol. 
84; Reveille-Matin, 182; Euscbii Philndelph! Dialogi, {. 40; Toceain contre 
ee massactours, 125, 126. 

* Agrippa d’Aubigné, if. 18 (liv. L, 0, 4) 
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night-dress which was drenched with his blood. Nangay angrily 
reproved the indiscretion of his soldiers, and Margaret, leaving 
the Hugnenot in her room to have his wounds dressed, suffered 
herself to be conducted to the chamber of her sister, the Duchess 
of Lorraine. It was but a few steps; but, on the way, a [In- 
gnenot was killed at three paces’ distance from her, and two 
others—the first gentleman of the King of Navarre, and his first 
valet-de-chambre—ran to her imploring her to save their lives. 
She sought and obtained the favor on her knees before Catha- 
rine and Charles! A few other Huguenots who were in the 
Louvre were ready to purchase their lives at any price, even to 
that of abjuring their faith. They obtained pardon on promis- 
ing the king to comply with all his commands; and this, we are 
told, “the more easily, as Charles very well knew that they had 
little or no religion.”* 

The King of Navarro and the Prince of Condé were spared. 
although there were not wanting those who would gladly have 
Nevarreana Seen the ruin of the family of Bourbon, Navarre 
Coutéeered. wag brother-in-law of Charles, and Condé of the 
Duke of Nevers; this may have guaranteed their safety. Both 
of the young princes, however, were summoned into the king’s 
presence, where Charles, acknowledging the murder of Coligny, 
the great cause of disturbances, and the similar acte then perpe- 
trated thronghont the city, as sanctioned by his authority, sternly 
told the two youths that he intended no longer to tolerate two 
religions in his dominions. He desired them, therefore, to con- 
form to that creed which had been professed by all his prede- 
eessora, and which he intended to uphold. They must renounce 
the profane doctrines they had embraced, and return to the 
Catholic and Roman religion. I€ they refused, they must ex- 
pect to suffer the treatment which had just been experienced by 
80 many others.” 





1 Mémoixes de Mangnerite de Valois, $45. 

* Reveille-Matin. ubi supra, 183; Enseb. Philad, Dialogi, i. 40; Mem. de 
Hestat, vdi supra, 120, Charles waa not genorally ao complaisant, “Ferva- 
ques in vain interceded for his friend Captain Moneins, Tocsain, 126, 

$Mém, de Vestat, ui eup., 124; Joan de Serres (1575), iv.. fe 
veille-Matin, 182; Euseb. Pailadelphi Dial.;i.40; De ‘Thon, tv. (i 
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The replies of the two princes were singularly unlike. Henry 
of Navarre, bold enongh where only physical bravery was de- 
manded, exhibited for the first time that lamentable absence of 
moral courage which was to render his life, in its highest rela- 
tions, a splendid failure. His countenance betrayed agitation 
and faint-heartednese.' With great “ humility "—almost whin- 
ing, it would appear—he begged that his own life and the life 
of Condé might be spared, and reminded Charles of his prom- 
ised protection. “He would act,” he said, “so as to satisfy his 
Majesty ; yet ho besought him to remember that conscience 
was a great thing, and that it was hard to renounce the religion 
in which one had been brought up from infancy.” On the 
other hand, Henry of Condé, in no way abashed,’ declared 
‘“‘that he could not believe that his royal cousin intended to 
violate a promise confirmed by so solemn an oath. As to fealty, 
he had always been an obedient subject of the king, and would 
ever be. Touching his religion, if the king had given him the 
exercise of its worship, God had given him the knowledge of 
it; and to Him he must neods give up an account. So far as his 
body and hia posseasions were concerned, they were in the king’s 
hands to dispose of as he might choose. Yet it was his own de- 
termination to remain constant in his religion, which he would 
always maintain to be the true religion, even should he be com- 

+ pelled to lay down his life for it.” So stout an answer kindled 
the anger of Charles, who was in no mood to meet with oppo- 
sition. He called Condé “a rebel,” “a seditious man,” and 
“ the gon of a seditious father,” and warned him that he would 
lose his head, if, within three daya, he should not think better 
of the matter.’ 

And now the great bell of the “ Palais de Justice” pealed 
forth the tocsin. About the Louvre the work of blood had 





' + Aveo une contenance fort eameue et abatue,” Mim. del'estat, “ Hn- 
miliasimo animo et consternato ore.” Jean de Serres, ubi supra. 

* Jean de Serzes's * consternatiori tamen animo” is an evident mixprint for 
“conatantiori tamen animo.”” 

* Mémoires de Vestat, 124, 125; Joan de Serres, iv., fol. 35 corm ; Reveille- 
Matin, 188; Ensebii Philad. Dial. (1574), i, 40; "De Thon, iv. (liv. lil ) 500; 
Agrippa d’Aubigné, Hist, unlv., ii, 19 (liv, i.,.0. 4). 
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begun when Catharine, impatient, and fearful lest Charles's res- 
the mune olution should again waver at the last moment, gave 
beownes em orders to anticipate the appointed time by ringing 
ii the bell of the neighboring church of St. Germain 
YAuxerrois. But now the loud and unusual clangor from the 
tower of the parliament house carried the warning far and wide. 
All Paris awoke. The conspirators everywhere recognized the 
stipulsted signal, and spread among the excited townsmen the 
wildest and most extravagant reports. A foul plot, formed by 
the Huguenots, against the king, his mother, and his brothers, 
had come to light. They had killed more than fifteen of the 
royal guards. The king, therefore, commanded that quarter 
should not be given to a single IIngnenot.’ 

Nothing more was needed to inflame the popular hatred of 
the Hngnenots, nor to prepare the rabble for an indiscriminate 
slanghter of the Protestants, 

Anmong the earliest victims of this day of carnage was Count 
de la Rochefoucauld. This witty and lively young noble had 
tances bOOn in the Louvre until a late hour on Saturday 
jiuilant night, diverting himself with the king, with whom he 

was a great favorite. Apparently in his anxiety to 
save La Rochefoucauld’s life, Charles invited, and even w 
him, to spend the night in the royal “garde-robe;” but the 
count, suspecting no danger, insisted on returning to his lodgings, 





2 Eusebii Phil. Dinlogi, i. 40, 41; Reveille-Matin, wii sup., 188, copied 
rerdatira in Mém. de lestat, 126. The Reveille-Matin removes the apparent 
contradiction between the various accounte respecting the bell that gave the 
signal for the massacre by showing that Jolt bells were rung, So alo 
Agrippa d’Anbigné, ii. 10 (liv. i.e. 4), after mentioning how Catharine, for 
the time being, removed Charles's hesitation hy alleging the necesity of out- 
ting off the cornpt members in onder to save the Chnrch, the Bride of Christ, 
and citing the saying: “Che pietB lor ser crudcle. Che erndelialor ser ple- 
tosa.” adda: ‘Le roi #e resout, et elle avance le tocsain dn Palais, en faisant 
wonner une heure et demie devant celui de Sainct Germain de l’Auxerroia,” 
By neglecting the clue thus given, the chronological order of the events of 
the day has been lost: by a number of historians, Tt will be noticed that the 
number of the royal guards reported to have been slain was, strangoly enough, 
terived from that of the Huguenot gentlemen butehered in the Louvre by 
those very guards, The atory may have been perpetuated by misapprehension 
it could have urisen only from wilfal falsehcod. 
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while the king reluctantly abandoned his boon companion to his 
fate, rather than betray his secret. Early awakened from his 
sleep at his lodgings by loud knocking at the door and by de- 
mands for admission in the king’s name, and seeing a band of 
masked men enter, he recalled Charles’s threat at parting, that 
he would come and administer to him a whipping. The practi- 
cal joke would not have been unlike many of the mad antics of 
the royal jester, and La Rochefoncauld, addressing himself to 
the pergon whom he supposed to be his Majesty in disgnise, 
begged him to treat him with humanity. His deception was 
not long continued; for the maskers, after rifling his tranks, 
drew him from his place of concealment and murdered him. 
His lifeless body was dragged through the streets of Paris.’ 
‘Téligny was, perhaps, even more unfortunate than the rest, 
because he awoke too late to the fact that his own blind contid- 
ance in the word of a faithless prince had been a chief instrn- 
ment of involving his father-in-law and his friends in destruc- 
tion. He wasamong the first to pay the penalty of his credulity. 
More than one of the parties sent to destroy him, it is said, 
overeome by compassion for his youth and manly beanty, or by 
respect for his graceful manners and extraordinary learning, 
left their commission unexecuted. To avoid further peril, he 
ascended to the roof, from which he made his way to an adjoin- 
ing house; but he had not gone far before he was seen and 
shot with an arquebuse by one of the Duke of Anjon’s guards. 
The Huguenots, attacked in the midst of their slumbers by 
seituietenecoe the courtiers and the soldiers of the royal guard,’ 
stew 2% among whom were prominent the Swiss of Charles or 
his brother, or by the people of Paris, who every moment swelled 





) Tooaain contre les massacreurs (Rheims. 1579), 124, 195; Reveille-Matin, 
126 ; Eusabii Philadelphi Dinlogi, i. 41; Agrippa d’Aubigaé, ii. 18; De ‘Thon, 
iv. (liv, Iii.) 586, 

* Toosain contre les maseacreurs, 125; Agrippa d’Aubigné, ii. 18; De Thou, 
iv, (liv, Ni.) 588; Ensob. Philad. Dialogi, udi eupra. 

2 ‘Phe eourtiera and the soldiera of the royal guard were the executioners 
of this commiasion on the (Huguenot) aoblesse, terminating, they said, by 
the sword and general disorder, those processes which pena and payer and the 
order of justios had hitherto failed to bring to an isnne.” Reveille-Matin, 
‘ubi supra, 184; Basobli Philad. Dinlogi, i 41; Mémoires de V'estat, 121. 
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the ranks of the assassins, were too much taken by surprise ta 
offer even the slightest resistance. Guerchy, the same gentle- 
ian who had offered his services to Coligny the night before, is 
almost the only man reported to have fought for his life. With 
his sword in his right hand, and winding his cloak around his 
left arm, he defended himself for s long time, though the breast- 
plates of his enemies were proof against his blows. At last, he 
fell, overborne by numbers.’ The Lieutenant dela Mareschaus- 
sée, if not more determined, was better prepared for the combat. 
All dsy long, with a single soldier as his comrade, he defended 
his house against the assuilants, expecting at every moment to 
be relieved from his perilous situation by the king. But, far 
from meriting such confidence on the part of his snbjects, 
Charles was indignant at his prolonged resistance, and sent a 
powerful detachment of guards, with orders to bring him the 
lieutenant’s head. The brave IInguenot, however, still main- 
tained the unequal siege, and fought till his last breath. The 
soldiers had only the poor satisfuction of pillaging his house, of 
dragging his sick daughter naked through the streets until she 
died of maltreatment, and of wounding and imprisoning his 
wife.” 

Personal hatred, jealousy, cupidity, mingled with religious 
and political zeal, and private ends were attained in fulfilling 
Vieumtper the king’s murderous commands. Bussy d'Amboise, 
man meeting his Protestant cousin, the Marquis de Renel 
(half-brother of the late Prince of Porcien), by a well-directed 
blow with his poniard rid himself of an unpleasant suit at law 
which Renel had come to Paris to prosecute. 

The case of Caumont de la Force was still more revolting. 
His daughter, Madame de la Chataigneraie, in accordance with 
aiwnumee te shameless code of morals in vogue at the Freneh 
git’ court, had taken for her lover Archan, captain of the 

* guard of Henry of Anjou; and it was to gratify her 
covetousness that Archan obtained from the Duke the order to 
despatch La Force and his two sons, ‘The plan was suecesefully 
executed so far as the father and his elder sun were concerned. 


T Agrippa d’Aubigné, fi, 18, 
* Poosain contre les manasoreura, 186, 137, 
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The second, a boy of twelve, escaped by his remarkable pres- 
ence of mind and self-control. Cortain that his youth would 
excite no pity in the breast of his inhuman assailants, when his 
father and his brother fell at his side and he perceived himself 
covered with their blood, he dropped down with the exclama- 
tion that he was dead. So perfectly did he counterfeit death, 
all that long day, that, although his body was examined by suc- 
cessive bands of plunderers, and deprived not only of every 
valuable, but even of its clothing, he did not by » motion betray 
that he was alive. Most of these persona applauded the crime. 
It was well, they said, to kill the little wolves with the greater. 
But, toward evening, a more humane person came, who, while 
engaged in drawing off a stocking which had been left on the 
boy’s foot, gave expression to his abhorrence of the bloody deed. 
To his astonishment the boy raised his head, and whispered, 
“Tam not dead.” The compassionate man at once commanded 
him not to stir, and went home; but as soon as it was dark he 
returned with a cloak, which he threw about young La Force’s 
shoulders, and bade him follow. It was no easy matter to 
thread the streets unmolested; but his guide dispelled the sus- 
picions of those who questioned him respecting the boy by de- 
claring that it was his nephew whom he had found drank, and 
was going to whip soundly for it. In the end the young noble- 
man reached the arsenal, where his relative, Marshal Biron, was 
in command. Even there, however, the avarice of his unnatural 
sister pursued him. Vexed that, on account of his preservation, 
she must fail to secure the entire inheritance of the family, 
Madame de la Chataigneraie tried to effect herself what she 
had not been able to do by means of anvther ; she visited the 
marshal in the arsenal, and, after expressing great joy that her 
brother had been saved, begged to be permitted to see and care 
for him. Biron thought it necessary, in order to preserve the 
boy’s life, to deny her request.’ 





1 Reveilie-Matin, udi supra, 184, 185; Eusebii Philad. Dial., i. 42; Mém. 
de Lestat, 197; Jean de Serres (1575), iv. 88; De Thon, iv. (liv. lit) 588; 
Agrippa d'Aubigné, fi. 18. ‘The minor details of the story are given, with 
variations, by different authors, D?Aubigné gives us Biron's answer to the 
commands and menaces with which Madame de la Chdtaignerais sought te 
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‘The frenzy that had fallen upon Paris affected all classes 
alike. Every feeling of pity seemed to have been blotted out. 
pues Natural affection disappeared. A man’s foes were 
vasherr- those of his own household. On the plea of religious 
zeal the most barbarous acts were committed. Spire Niquet, 9 
poor bookbinder, whose scanty earnings barely sufficed to sup- 
port the wants of his seven children, was half-roasted in a bon- 
fire made of his own books, and then dragged to the river and 
drowned.' The weaker sex was not spared in the universal 
carnage, and, as in a town taken by assault, suffered outrages 
that were worse than death. Matron and maiden alike wel- 
comed as merciful the blow that liberated them from an exist- 
ence now rendered insupportable. Women approaching mater- 
nity were selected for more excruciating torments, and savage 
delight was exhibited in destroying the unborn frit of the 
womb. Nor was any rank respected. Madame d'Yverny, the 
niece of Cardinal Brigonnet, was recognized, as she fled, hy the 
costly underclothing that appeared from beneath the shabby 
habit of a nun which she lad assumed: and, after suffering 
every indignity, upon her refusal to go to mass, was thrown 
from a bridge into the Seine and drowned.’ Occasionally the 
women rivalled the cruelty of the men, A poor carpenter, of 
advanced age, with whom the author of the “ Tocsain contre 
les massacreurs” was personally acquainted, had been taken by 
night and cast into the river. He swam, however, to a bridge, 
and succeeded in climbing up by its timbers, and so fled naked 
to the house of a relative near the “ Cousture Sainte Catherine,” 
gain pomession of young La Force: “1 would certainly intrust him in the 
hands of his relative, in order to take care of him, but not in the hands of 
hie next heir, who took too great care of him yesterday morning,” ii. 21. Tk 
must be noted, however, that the ‘' Mi'moires authentiques de Jacques Nom- 
par de Canmont. Duc de la Fore, Maréchal de France, recueillia par le Mar- 
quis de la Grange ” (Paris, 1843), i. 2-37, eo far from. accusing the sister of 
La Foree, ascribe the persistent attempta to arcure his death solely to Archan 
{or Larchant), who hnd marricd thie sister; and they state that, at Let 
death, she left her property, inclading what she had inherited from her hus» 
band, to her brother. 

' Mémoires de Pestat, ubi eupra, 146 

+ Mém. de Pestat, 148; Tocsain contre len maanaoreurs, 129, 180; De 
‘Thon, iv. (liv. Ii.) 598; Clande Haton, ii, 678; Agrippa d'Anbignd, ii. 20 
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where his wife had taken refuge. But, instead of welcoming 
him, his wife drove him away, and he was soon recaptured and 
killed.' It is related that the daughter of one Jean de Cou- 
logne, a mercer of the “ Palais,” betrayed her own mother to 
death, and subsequently married one of the murderers” The 
very innocence of childhood furnished no sufficient protection 
—«0 literally did the pious Catholics of Paris interpret the oft- 
repeated exhortations of their holy father to exterminate not 
only the roots of heresy, but the very fibres of the roots.’ Two 
infants, whose parents had just been murdered, were carried in 
a hod and cast into the Seine. A little girl was plunged naked 
in the blood of her father and mother, with horrible oaths and 
threats that, if she should become a Huguenot, the like fate would 
befall her. Anda crowd of boys, between nine and ten years 
of age, was seen dragying through the streets the body of a 
babe yet in its swaddling-clothes, which they had fastened to a 
rope by means of a belt tied about its neck. 

‘The bodies of the more inconspicuous victims lay for hours in 
whatever spot they happened to be killed; but the court re- 
quired ocular demonstration that the leaders of the Huguenots 
who had been most prominent in the late wars were really dead. 
Accordingly the naked corpses of Soubise, of Guerchy, of Beau- 
diné, d’Acier’s brother, and of others, were dragged from all 
quarters to the square in front of the Louvre. There, as an in- 
dignant contemporary writes, extended in a long row, they lay 
exposed to the view of the varlets, of whom when alive they had 





) Tocasin, 136. 

* Mem. de Vostat, 148, 

* ™ Radicos, atque etiam radioum fibras, fanditus evellaa” Pii Quinti Epis- 
tole, 111. See ante, chapter xvi., p. 08. 

+ Mem. de Vestat, 147. ‘The children of other cities emulated the example of 
those of Paris, In Provins, in the month of October, 1572, a Huguenct, Jean 
Creapin, after having been hung by the officers of justice, was taken down 
from the gallows by ‘les petin enfana de Provine, de Page de dowze ana et ais 
desoube,” to the numbor of more than one hundred. By these mimic judges 
he was declared unworthy to be dragged save by his feet, and, his punishment 
by hanging being rockoned too light, he was roasted in a fire of atraw, and 
presently thrown into the river. Numbers af older persona looked on, appray- 
ing and enconraging the children ; a few good Catholics were grieved to soe 
such cruelty practised on a dead body. Mém. de Claude Eaton, ii. 704-708. 
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been the terror.'’ Cruelty and lust are twin sisters: when the 
one ia at hand, the other is generally not far distant. The court 
smmesr Of Catharine de’ Medici was noted for its impurity, as 
nesotths it was infamous for its recklessness of hutnan life. It 
cunkad Sas not out of keeping with its general reputation 
that toward evening a bevy of ladies—among them the queen 
mother—tripped down the palace stairs to feast their eyes upon 
the sight of the uncovered dead.’ Indeed, the king, the queen 
another, and their intimate friends seemed to be in an ecstasy of 
joy. They indulged in boisterous laughter as the snevessive 
reports of the municipal authorities, from hour to hour, brought 
in tidings of the extent of the massacre. “The war is now 
ended in reality,” they were heard to say, “and we shall hence- 
forth live in peae.”* The Duke of Anjou took a more active 
part. In the strect and on the Pont de Notre Damne he was to be 
ein monn. 82% encouraging the assassins." The Duke of Mont- 
ache” pensier was surpassed by noone in his zealousadvocacy 
of the murderous work, “Let every man exert himself 
to the utmost,” he cried, as he rode through the streets, “if he 
wishes to prove himself a good servant to the king.”’ Tavannes, 
if we may believe Brantéme’s account, endeavored to rival him, 
and, all day long, as he rode about amid the carnage, amused 
himself by facetiously erying to the people: “Bleed! Bleed! 
The doctors say that bleeding is as good in the month of August 
as in May.”* 
Of the Duke of eAlehgon it was noticed that, alone of Catha- 


1 Mém de lestat, ‘bi supra, 198. 

+++ On en remarqua gui avoient les yeux attachés sur le corps du Baron du 
Pont, pour voir si elles y trouveroient quelque cause on quelqne marque de 
limpuissance qu’on lui reprochoit.” De Thou. iv. div. Iii.) 587. See Euseb, 
Phiindelphi Dinl.. i. 45, and Joan de Serres (15751 iv., fol. 39. 
¥ + Te Roy. Ia Royne mére. et leurs courtisane, rioyent & gorge desployée.” 
Mim, de Veatat. wbi mupra, 132. 

‘The préw't, ‘cheving, ete., “*dn tont, anroient, a’heure en heure, rendu 
compte et tesmoignage & sadicte Majesté." Extrait des registres et cro 
niguea du burean de In ville de Paris, Archives curieuses, vii. 215, 

* Méu. de Pestat, ubi supra. 

* Toowin contro los massacrours, Bhoims, 1570, p 140, 

7 Ibid, whi supra, 

# Bessy mrad We Bhamscuens 
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rine’s sons, he took no part in the massacre. The Protestants 
even regarded him as their friend, and the ramor was current 
that the pity he exhibited excited the indignation of his mother 
and brothers. Indeed, Catharine, it was said, openly told him 
that, if he ventured to meddle with her plana, she would put 
him in a ssck and throw him into the river.* 

" Of the pastors of the Church of Paris, it was noticed as a 
remarkable circumstance that but two—Buirette and Desgorris 
Wonder: ~—Were killed; for it was certain that no lives were 
scorm. yore eagerly sought than theire.’’ But several Prot- 
estant pastors had wonderful escapes. The celebrated D'Espine 
—the converted monk who took part in the Colloqay of Poissy 
—was in company with Madame @Yverny when her disguiee 
was discovered, but he was not recognized.’ In the case of 
Merlin, chaplain of Admiral Coligny, the divine interposition 
seemed almost as distinct as in that of the prophet Elijah. 
After reluctantly leaving Coligny, at his earnest request, and 
clambering over the roof of a neighboring house, he fell throngh 
an opening into a garret full of hay. Not daring to show him- 
self, since he knew not whether he would encounter friends or 
foea, he remained for three days in this retreat, his sole food an 
egg which a hen daily laid within his reach.* 

The future minister of Henry the Fourth, Maximilien de 
Béthune, Duke of Sully, at this time a boy of twelve and a 
student in the college of Burgundy in Paris, has left us in his 
“Economies royales” a thrilling account of his escape. Awa- 
kened, about three o'clock in the morning, by the uproar in the 
streets, his tutor and his valet-de-chambre went out to learn the 





} “Declarant (Alengon) qu'il ne ponvoit approver vn tel desordre, ny qu'on 
rompit si ouvertement In foy promise, qui fut cause que ea mete luy dit en 
termes clairs que s'il bougeoit ello le feroit ietter dans va sac eual 'ean.”” 
‘Tocsain contre les massaoreura, 141, 

#Td, 133, 

* De Thou, iv. 592. 

* His son, Jacques Merlin, nt a Inter time pastor at T.a Rochelle, although be 
does not mention the particulars of his father's escape, in the jouraal pub- 
‘shed for the first time by MI. Gaberel in an appendix to the second vol. of 
IMs Histoire de I'église de Gendve, pp. 158-207, alludes to it—"‘ fot doliuré 
par une grace de Diew epéciale.” (p. 155). 
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occasion of it, and never returned. They were doubtless among 
the first victims. Sully"s trembling host—a Protestant who 
consented through fear to abjure his faith—now came in, and 
advised the youth to save his life by going to mass. Sully was 
not prepared to take this counsel, and, 60 putting on his scholar’s 
gown, he ventured upon the desperate step of trying to reach 
the college. A horrible scene presented itself to view. Every~ 
where men were breaking into houses, or slaughtering their 
captives in the public streets, while the ery of “Kill the Hu 
guenots!” was heard on all sides. Sully himself owed his pres- 
ervation to two thick volumes of “ Heures”—Romish books of 
devotion—which he had the presence of mind to take under his 
arm, and which effectually disarmed the suspicions of the three 
successive bands of soldiers that stopped him. At the college, 
after with difficulty gaining admission, he incurred still greater 
danger. Happily the principal, M. Du Faye, was a kind-hearted 
man, In vain was he urged, by two priests who were his guests, 
to surrender the Huguenot boy to death, saying that the order 
was to massacre even the very babes at the breast. Du Faye 
would not consent; and after having secretly kept Sully locked 
up for three days in a closet, he found means to restore him to 
his friends.’ 
No loss was more sensibly felt by the scientific world than that 
of the learned Pierre de la Ramée, or Ramus, a philosopher sec- 
cama 0nd to none of his day. The professor might possibly 
Belews have escaped if his only offence had been his Prot- 
estant views; but Ramus had had the temerity to 
attack Aristotle, and to attempt to reform the faulty pronun- 
ciation of the Latin language. For these unpardonable sins he 
was tracked to the cellar in which he had hidden, by band of 
robbers under the guidanco of Jacques Charpentier, a jealous 
rival, with whom he had had acrimonious discussions. After 
being compelled to give up a considerable sum of money, he was 
despatched with daggers, and thrown from an upper window 
into the court of his college. Never was philosophic hetero- 
doxy more thoroughly punished ; for if the whipping, dragging 





' Mémoires de Sully (London, 1748), 1 pp. 29, 80. 
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throngh the filthy streets, and dismembering of a corpse by in- 
dignant students with the approval of their teachers, could atono 
for auch grave errors, the anger of the illustrious Stagirite must 
have been fully appeased. If anything can clearly exhibit the 
depth of moral degradation to which Roman Catholic Irance 
had fallen, it is the fact that Charpentier unblushingly accepted _ 
the praise which waa liberally showered upon him for his par- 
ticipation in this disgraceful affair.’ 

Scarcely less signal a misfortune to France was the murder 
of Pierre de la Place, president of the Cour d’Aides, whose 
preter excellent “ Commentaries on the State of Religion and 
Prredsla the Republic” constitute oné of our best gnides 

through the short reign of Francis the Socond and 
the early part of the reign of Charles the Ninth. This eminent 
jurist, even more distinguished as a writer on Christian morals 
than as @ historian, had first embraced the Reformation at a 
time when the recent martyrdom of Anne du Bourg served as 
a significant reminder of the perils attending a profession of 
Protestant views. President de la Place had been visited in his 
house early in the morning, on the first day of the massacre, by 
Captain Michel, an arqnebusier of the king, who, entering boldly 
with his weapons and with the white napkin bound on his left 
arm, informed him of the death of Coligny, and the fate in 
reserve for the rest of the Huguenots. The soldier pretended 
that the king wished to exempt La Place from the general 
slaughter, and bade him accompany him to the Louvre. How- 
ever, # gift of a thousand crowns induced the fellow instead to 
lead the president's daughter and her husband to a place of 
safety in the house of a Roman Catholic friend. But La Place 
himself, after having applied at three different houses belonging 
to persons of his acquaintance and been denied admission, was 
compelled to return to his home and there await his doom. A 
day passed, during which La Place and his wife were subjected 
to constant alarms. At length new orders came in the king's 





1 Toosain contre les massacrenra, 181; Mém. de Mestat, sbi senra, 142, oto. 
De Thon, iv. (liv. lil) 592, 598. Btrunge to say, Von Botrheim was so for 
‘misinformed, that he makes Charpentier weap for the fate of Hamas! Archi- 
val. Beitrige, p. 117. 
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name, enjoining upon him without fail to repair instantly to 
the palace. The meaning was unmistakable; it was the road 
to death. But neither the Huguenot’s piety nor his conrage 
failtd him. He gently raised his wife, who had fallen on her 
knees to beg the messenger to save her husband’s life, and re- 

. Minded her that she should have recourse to God alone, not to 
an arm of flesh. And he stemly rebuked his eldest son, who, 
in a moment of weakness, had placed a white cross on his hat, 
in the hope of saving his life. “The true cross we must wear,” 
he said, “is the trials and afflictions sent to us by God as sure 
pledges of tho bliss and eternal Iifo Ile haa prepared for His own 
followers.” It was with unruffied composure that he bade his 
weeping friends farewell. Iisapprehensions were eoon realized ; 
he was despatched by marderers who had been waiting for him. 
and before long his body was floating down the Seine toward 
the sea.' 

From such instances of inhumanity it is a relief to turn to 
one of a few incidents wherein the finer feelings triumphed 
nyalerwna oVer prejudice, difference of religious tenets, and 
Yate even personal hatred. There were in Paris two gen- 
tlemen, named Vezina and Regnier, of good families in the 
province of Quercy in southern France. Both were equally 
distinguished for their valor; but their dispositions were singn- 
larly unlike, for while the IInguenot Regnier was noted for his 
gentle manners, the Rotnan Catholic Vezins, who was lientenant 
of the governor, the Viscount of Villars, had acquired unenvi- 
able notoriety because of his ferocity. Between the two there 
had for some time existed a mortal fend, which their common 

* friends had striven in vain to heal. While the massacre was at 
its height, Regnier was visited by his enemy, Vezins. The 
latter, after effecting an entrance into the house by breaking 
down the door, fiercely ordered the Hugnenot—who, well assured 
that his last hour was come, had fallen upon his knees to i 








ii.) 596; Mémotres de Testat de France sons Charles 
IX. (Cimber et Danjon, vii. 2, and in M. Ruchon's biographical notice 
prefixed to the Commentaires”). An approciative chapter on Pierre do la 
Place. aud bis works may be read in Victor Bujeaud, Ohronique Protentante a 
TAngoumois (Angouléme, 1880), 50-66, 
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plore the merey of God—to rise and follow him. A horse stood 
saddled at the door, upon which Regnier was told to mount. In 
his enemy’s train he rode unharmed through the streets of 
Paria, then through the gates of the city. Still Vezins, without 
vouchsafing a word of explanation, kept on his way toward 
Cahors, the capital of Quercy, whither he had been despatched by 
the government.' For many successive days the journey lasted. 
The prisoner was well guarded, but he was also well lodged 
and fed. At last the party reached the very castle of Regnier, 
and here his captor broke the long silence. “As you have seen,” 
said he, “it would have depended only on myself to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity which I have long been seeking; but I 
should be asharned to avenge myself in this way upon a man 60 
brave as you. In settling our quarrel I desire that the danger 
shall be equal. Be well assured that you will find me as ready 
to decide our dispute in a manner becoming gentlemen, as I 
have been eager to save you from inevitable destruction.” It 
need scarcely be said that the Huguenot could not find words 
sufficiently strong to express his gratitude; but Vezins merely 
replied: “I leave it to you to choose whether you wish me to 
be your friend or your enemy ; I saved your life only to enable 
you to make your election.” With these words he abruptly left 
him and rode away, nor would he ever consent even to take 
back the horse upon which he had brought Regnier in safety so 
many leagues.” 
‘A number of the Huguenot noblemen were lodged on the 
southern side of the Seine, outside of the walls, in the Faubourg 
Saint Germain. Count Montgomery, the Vidame of 
Sener Chartres, Beauvoir la Nocle, and Frontenay, a member 
of the powerful Rohan family, were among the most 
distinguished. After the admiral, there were certainly no Hu- 
guenots whom Catharine was more anxions to destroy than 
Montgomery and Chartres. Accordingly the massacre, which 
began near the Louvre, was to have been executed simultane- 
ously upon them, and the work was intrusted to M. de Mangi- 





"Cahors is over 800 miles in a straight line from Paria, more than 400 
‘miles—158 leagues—by the roads, 
* De Thou, iv, (liv, Iii) 594, 595; Agrippa d’Aubigné, Hist, univ., i 28 
You, Tat 
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ron, But the delay of the Roman Catholics saved them. 
Marecl, the former prevét dos marehands, who had been in- 
atructed to furnish one thousand men, wasnotready in time; and 
Dumsa, who was to have acted as guide, overslept the appoint- 
ed hour. About five o’clock in the morning a Hugnenot suc- 
ceeded in swimming across the river, and carried to Montgomery 
the first tidings of the events of the last two hours. The count 
at once notified his comrades, but, although there were among 
them those who had been most urgent to leave Paris immedi- 
ately after Maurevel’s attack upon Coligny, few of the nobles 
would harbor the thought that Charles was so lost to honor as 
to have plotted the assassination of his invited guests, They 
preferred to believe that the king was himself in danger through 
a sudden commotion oveasioned by the Guises, Acting upon 
this theory, the Huguenots proceeded in a body toward the 
Seine, intending to cross and lend assistance to the royal cause ; 
but, on reaching the river’s bank, they were speedily undeceived. 
They saw a band of two hundred soldiers of the royal gnard 
coming toward them in boats, and discharging their arquebuses, 
with cries of “ Tue! Tue /”—“ Kill! Kill!” Charles himself 
. was deseried ata window of the Louvre, looking with 
msm: approval upon the scene. There is good authority 
theLoure, algo, for the story that, in his eagerness to exterminate 
the Huguenots, Charles snatched an arquebuse from the hand 
of an attendant, and fired at them, exclaiming, “ Let us shoot, 
mort Dieu, they are fleeing !”* 





' The incident of Charles IX.'s firing upon the Huguenots has beon of late 
the subject of mach discussion, M. Fournier and M. Méry have denied the 
existence, in 1572, of the pavilion at which tradition makes the king to have 
stationed himeelf. See Bulletin de la Soc. de hist, du prot. francais, v. (1857) 
42. ete, Ithas, I think, ven conclusively shown that they are mistaken. The 
pavilion was in existence. But. besides. there is uo reasou why an incident 
shonld be deemed apocryphal because of n popular mistake in ussigning the 
spot of its occurrence. The + Reveille-Matin "and the Eusebii Philadelphi Dia- 
Jogi, published in 1574, are the earliest documents that refer toit. They place 
Charles at the window of hisown room. Sodoes Brantéme. writing considerably 
later, Jean de Serres (in the fourth vol, of hia Commentaria de stata, ete. 
{fol. 87), published in 1575) saya: * Regem quoque ex hypetbrio (i.e, from a 
ut solebat, diris contenta voce conclamare, et 
tormento etiam ipsum ejaculari.” Agrippa d'Aubigné alludes to it not only in 
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‘Montgomery and his companions had by thia.time recognized 
their mistake, and hesitated no longer to flee from the perildious 
capital, They promptly took to horse, and rode hard to reach 
Normandy and the sea. This part of the prey was, however, too 
precious to be permitted to escape. Accordingly, Guise, Aumale, 
the Bastard of Angouléme, and s number of “ gentilliomnmes 
tueurs,” started in pursuit. But an accident prevented them from 
overtaking the Huguenots. When Guise and his party reached 
the Porte de Busy ’—the gate leading from the city into the 
fanbourg in which the Protestants had been lodging—which 
was closed in accordance with the king’s orders, they found that 
they had been provided by mistake with the wrong key, and the 
delay experienced in finding the right one afforded Montgomery 
an advantage in the race, of which he made good use.* 





his Histoire univorselto (ii, 19, 21), but in hie Tragiques (Bulletin, vit. 185), 0 
poem which he commenced as early as in 1577 (See Bulletin, x. 208). M. Henri 
Bordier has been so fortunate as to discover and has reprinted a contemporary 
engraving of the massnore, in which Charles is reprosented as excitedly looking 
on the slaughter from a window in the Louvre, while behind him stand two hal- 
Derdiers and ceveral noblemen (Bulletin, x. 100, 107), ‘Tho question is dis- 
cussed in an able aud exhuustive manner by MM. Fournier, Ludovic Lalanne, 
Bernard, Berty, Bordier, and others, in the Bulletin, v. 882-840; vi, 118-126 ; 
vil 182-1875, x. 5-11, 105-107, 199-204. 

‘The Porte de Buesy, or Bucy, was the fitet gate toward the wost on the 
southern aide of the Seine. During the reign of Francis I. and his successor 
of the house of Valois, the walls of Paris were of amaall compass. In thie quar- 
ter their general direction is well marked out by the Rue Mazarine. The cir- 
cuit etarted from the Tour de Neale, which was nearly opposite the eastorn 
front of the Louvre—the short Rue de Bussy fixes the situation of the gute 
where Guise waz delayed. A little wel of this iu the abbey church of St. 
Gormain-des-Prés, which gave ite name to the smburb opposite the Louvre 
and the Tuileries. This quaint pile—the oldest charch, or, indeed, alitice of 
any kind in Paris—after being bailt in the sixth century, and injured by the 
Normans in the ninth, waa rebuilt and dedicated in 1163 A.D., by Alexander 
IIL. in person, On that occasion the Bishop of Paria waa not even permitted 
by the jealous monks to be present, on the ground that the abbey of St. Ger- 
main-des-Prés was exempt from his jurisdiction. ‘The pontiff confirmed their 
position, and bis sermon. instead of being an exposition of the Gospel, waa 
‘devoted to setting forth the privileges accorded to the abbey by St. Germain, 
Bishop of Paris, in 886. Dulanre, Histoire de Paria, ii, 70-B4. 

+ Todeain contre les masmoreurs, 188,188; Reveille-Matin, 186-188; Mém. 
do Pestat, 129-181, 
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The carnival of blood, which had been so successfully ushered 
in on that ill-starred Sunday of August, was maintained on the 
‘Theme. Succeeding days with little abatement of ite frenzied 
erematiue. excitement. Paris soon resembled a vast charnel- 
house. The dead or dying lay in the open streets and squares, 
they blocked the doors and carriage-ways, they were heaped in 
the courtyards. When the utmost that impotent passion could 
do to these lifeless remains was accomplished, the Seine became 
the receptacle. Besides those Huguenots whom their murderers 
dragged to the bridges or wharves to despatch by drowning, 
both by day and by night wagons laden with the corpses of men 
and women, and even of young children, were driven down to 
the river and emptied of their human freight. But the current 
of the crooked Seine refused to carry away from the capital all 
these evidences of guilt. The shores of its first curve, from 
Paris to the bridge of St. Cloud, were covered with putrefying 
remains, which the municipulity were compelled to inter, through 
fear of their generating a pestilence. And eo we read, in the 
registars of the [létel-de-Ville, of a payment of fifteen livres 
tournois, on the uitth of September, for the burial of the dead 
bodies found near the Convent of Chaillot, and of a second pay- 
ment of twenty livres on the twenty-third, for the burial of 
eleven hundred more, near Chaillot, Auteuil, and St. Cloud.’ 

The massacre was not in its origin » popular ontbreak. It 
sprang from the ambition aud vindictive passions of the queen 
Nota ponar WOther, and others, whom the ministers of a corrupt 
movenc. religion had long accustomed to the idea that the 
extermination of heretics is not a sin, but the highest type of 
piety. The people were called in only as assistants. Probably 
the first intention was only to hold the municipal forces in readi- 
ness to overcome any resistance which the Protestants might 
offer. But the massacre succeeded beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of the conspirators. Very few of the victims de- 
fended themselves or their property; scarcely one Roman 
Catholic was slain. And now the populace, having had a taste 
of blood, could no longer be restrained. Whether the plunder 





1 Seo Henry White, Massacre of St, Bartholomew, p. 460, 
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of the Protestants entered into the original calculations of Catha- 
rine and her advisers, may perhaps be doubted. But there is 
no question as to the turn which the affair soon took in the 
minds of those engaged in it. Pillage was not always counte- 
punaerot Danced by church and state: asa violation of the second 
were. table of the Law, it was, under ordinary circumstances, 
atoned for by penance and ecclesiastical censures: as a breach 
of the royal ediete, it was likely to be punished with hanging 
or stil more painful modes of execution. Consequently, when 
by furniching arms the civil power authorized the most severe 
measures against those whom it accused of foul conspiracy 
against the king, and when the professed minister of Christ 
and His gospel of peace blessed the work of exterminating 
God's enemies and the king's, there was no lack of men will- 
ing to profit by the rare and unexpected opportunity. Nor 
did the courtiers disdain dishonest gain. The Duke of Anjou 
was known to have enriched himself hy the plunder of the shop 
of Baduire, the king's jeweller’ Noblemen, besides robbing 
their victims of money, extorted from them, in return for a pro- 
mise to spare their lives, deeds of valuable lands, or papers 
resigning in their favor high offices in the government. It was 
frequently the case that, after giving such presents, the Hugne- 
not was put out of the way at once, in order to prevent him 
from ever retracting. Thus, Martial de Loménie, a secretary 
of the king, was murdered in prison, after having resigned his 
office in favor of Marshal Retz, and sold to him his estate of 
Versailles, at such a price as the latter chose to name, in the 








1 Valued at from 100,000 to 200,000 crowns, Rovellle-Matin, 190; Mém, de 
Peatat, 151. The interesting anonymonaletter from Heidelberg, Dec. 22, 1573, 
published frst by the Marquis de Noailles in hia Henri de Valois ct Is Po- 
logne en 1872" (Paris, 1867), ii. 583, from the MSS. of Prince Crartoryski, 
alludes to the costly jewels which Houry. now king-elect of Poland. made to 
the elector palatine, his host, and remarks: “* Fortasse magna hac fuisse vide. 
ditur liberalitas ot rege diyna, at parva certe vel nulla potine fuit, ai vel sump- 
tibue quos illustrissimus noster princepe in deducendo et excipiendo hoe hos- 
pite eustinuit couferamus, vel ai unde hie dona sint profects expendamua, 
Tpse siquidem rex (Henry) ne ternneium pro iis solviase, sed ex taberna onjua- 
dam predivitis surifabri Parisiensia, quam scelernti sui ministri in etrage illa 
nobiliom ut alias multas erunt, novepisse ea fertur.”” 
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vain hope that this would secure him liberty and life.’ The 
extent to which robbery was carried on the occasion of the 
massacre is reluctantly conceded in the pamphlet, which was 
published immediately after, as an apology of the court for the 
hideous crime; and an attempt is made to jnstify it, which is 
worthy of the souree from which it drew its inspiration: “ Now 
this good-will of the people to sustain and defend its prince, to 
espouse his quarrel, and to hate those who are not of his reli- 
gion, is very praiseworthy; and if in this execution [the 
massacre] some pillaging haa taken place, we must excuse the 
fury of a people impelled by a worthy zeal—a zeal hard to be 
restrained and bridled when once excited.” * 

But, despite panegyrists, the massacre had not been in prog- 
ress many hours before the very magistrates of the city appear 
to have become apprehensive leat the movement might assmne 
dangerous dimensions. It was only about eleven o'clock on 
Sunday morning, as the registers of the Hotel de Ville inform 
us, when Charles was waited upon by the prévot des marchands 
and the échevins. They came to inform him that “a number 
of persons, partly belonging to the suite of his Majesty, partly 
to that of the princes, princesses, and lords of the court—gentle- 
men, archers of the king's body-guard, soldiers of his suite, ax 
well as all sorts of people mingled with them and under their 
authority —were plundering and pillaging many honses and kill- 
ing many persons in the streets.” This was certainly no news 
to Charles; but as he desired, now that the massacre had begun. 
not to enrich the Roman Catholic inhabitants of Paris, but to 
fill his own coffers, he deemed it best to prohibit any further 




















* Mémoires de Vestat, ubi anya. 150. Versailles, which thus passed into the 
handsof the family of Marshal Retz - the Gondi fainily--was an old castle situ- 
ated in the midst of an almost unbroken forest, The Gondi family sold it to 
Lonia XIE, who built a hunting lodge, afterward tranamuted by Lonix XIV. 
into the maguificent palace, whieh. for more than a centary, was the favorite 
residence of the mostaplendid court in Europe. The mode in which the title 
‘waa nequired did not augur weil for the justice or the morality which was to 
reign there, M.L. Lacour has contributed an animated sketch, “' Versailles 
et Jes protestants de Frouce,” to the Bulletin de a Soc. de I’biet. du prot. fr., 
vill, (1859) 352-367, 

? Disoours sur Jes causes de l'exeoution, ubi aupra, 249, 
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action on their part, and to leave the rest of the work to his 
own commissioned servants. Accordingly the municipal au- 
thorities were directed to ride throngh the city with all the 
. oops at their disposal, and to see to it, both by 

wri eeaa day and night, that the bloodshed and robbery should 
cease. “Sir William Guerrier”—thus runs one of 

the commissions to the “ quarteniers” issued from the central 
bureau of the city, in pursuance of these directions—“give 
commandment to all burgesses and inhabitants of your quarter, 
who to-day have taken up arms according to the king’s order, 
to lay them down, and to retire and remain quietly in their 
houses, . . . according to the king’s command conveyed to 
us by my Lord of Nevers.” And this document is accompanied 
with another, of the same date, applying to soldiers of the guard 
or others, who should pillage or maltreat Protestants, and 
threatening them with punishment. Such a proclamation, it is 
well known, was made by trumpet at about five o'clock that 
afternoon. The registers tell us that the instructions were so 
well carried ont that all disorder “was at once appeased and 
ceased.” They contain, however, a distinct refutation of this 
falsehood, in the frequent repetition of similar orders and the 
variety of forms in which the same statements are made on 
tienes Subsequent days, Again and again doce the king 
sieotten. direct that soldiers be placed at the head of every 
street to prevent robbery and murder ;* the guards either were 
never posted, or, as is more likely, became foremost in the work 
which they were eent to repress. Indeed, the instructions given 
on Monday to visit all the houses in the city and its suburbs 
where there were any Protestants, and obtain their names and 
names,’ afforded an opportunity which was not permitted to 
slip by unimproved, for the exaction of heavy bribes, as well as 
for more open plunder and violence. So notorions was it, 
nearly a week after the butchery began, that the massaere had 
only ‘abated in intensity, thet, on the thirtieth of August, meas- 





"Royal orders of Aug. 25th, ‘Ang. 27th, ete. Order of the Privot des mar. 
chands, Aug. 30th. Regintres du buresn de la ville, Archives curienses, vii 
222-230, Huseb. Philadelphi Dialog., i, 45. 

* Hogistree du bareaa de In ville, pp. 222, 228, 
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ures were edopted to prevent any wrong from being done to 
foreign merchants sojourning in Paris, and especially to the 
German, English, and Flemish students of the university.’ 

The smile of Heaven, it was said by the Roman Catholic 
clergy, rested upon the effort to extirpate heresy in France. 
xirsceorna They convinced the people of the truth of their 
daimme” assertion by pointing to an unusual phenomenon 
eau" which they declared to be evidently miraculous. In 
the Cimetiére des Innocents and before a small chapel of the 
Virgin Mary, there grew a white hawthorn, which, according to 
some accounts, had for several years been to all appearance 
dead. Great then was the surprise of those who, on the event- 
ful St. Bartholomew's Day, beheld the tree covered with a great 
profusion of blossoms as fragrant as those flowers which the 
hawthorn usually puts forth in May. It was true that no good 
reason could be assigned why the wonder might not with 
greater propriety be explained, as the Protestants afterward sug- 
gested, rather as a mark of Ileaven’s sympathy with oppressed 
innocence. But no doubts entered the minds of the Purisian 
ecclesiastics, They epread abroad the fame of the prodigy. 
They rang the church-bells in token of joy, and invited the 
blood-stained populace to witness the sight, and gain new cour- 
age in their murderous work. It may well be doubted whether 
either the hawthorn or the virgin of the neighboring chapel 
wrought the wonderful cures recorded by the curate of Mériot.* 
But certainly the reported intervention of Heaven setting its seal 
upon treacherons assassination prolonged the slaughter of Hu- 
guenots. “It seemed,” says Claude Haton, reflecting the popu- 
lar belief, “that God, by this miracle, approved and accepted as 
well-pleasing to Him the Catholie uprising and the death of 
Ilis great enemy the admiral and his followers, who for twelve 
years had heen audaciously rending His seamless coat, which is 

1 Thid.. p. 287. 

* © Aucuns malades langaiueans, ayant avy ce miracle, ee firent porter audit 
‘aymetiére pour veoir laditte capine; leaquelz, estans lA aveo ferme foy, frent 
Jeur priére @ Dieu en I"honneur de nostre dame la vierge Marie et devant son 
Ymage qui est en laditte chapelle, pour reconvrer lear santé, et, apréa leur 


raison faicte, s'en retourndrent en leurs maisons sains et guaris de leur mala- 
die, chose trés-véritable et bien approavée,” Mém, de Claude Haton, ii, 682, 
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His trne Church and His Bride.”' And ao, what with the en- 
couragement afforded by the wonderful thorn-tree of the Cime- 
tiére des Innocents—what with the continuous fair weather, 
which was interpreted after the same manner, the task of ex 
pating the heretical Huguenots was prosecuted with a persever- 
ance that never flagged. It is true that the greater part of the 
work was done in the first three or four days; but it was not 
terminated for several weeks, and many a Huguenot, coming 
‘ont of his place of concealment with the hope that time might 
have caused the passions of his enemies to become less violent, 
was murdered in cold blood by those who coveted his prop- 
erty. Several thousand persons were butchered in Paris alone 
during the first few days, besides these later victims; pre- 
cisely how many, it is useless and perhaps impossible to fix with 
certainty." 

‘Meantime it became necessary to explain to the world the 
extraordinary tragedy which had been enacted on go conspicn- 
ous a stage. Each of the different parties to the nefarious com- 
pact, with that easy faith which characterizes great criminals, 
had expected to satisfy ite own resentment at the sole expense 
of the honor and reputation of the others. The king and hi 
mother, while securing the death of Coligny and a few other 
personal enemies, were not unwilling to have the world believe 











VIbid., ubi supra; Tocsain contre les massacreurs, 146; Reveille-Matin, 
193, 194; Mém. de Pestat, 155; Jean Je Serres, iv., fol. 41; De Thon, iv. 
(liv. 1. 596, 

2 Dr. White (Massacre of St, Bartholomew, 459) hax tabulated the esti 
mates, uine in number, afforded by twenty-one distinct anthorities, The 
lowest estimate — 1,000 —in that of the Abbé Cnveyrne, whoac nndis- 
mized ain wna to place the number as low aa possible, #0 aa to pallinte the 
atrocity of the massacre, Being based apparently upon the number of the 
‘names of victims that have been recorded, it may be dismissed as unworthy 
of consideration. The highest estimate. of 10,000, though adopted by auch 
writers asthe authors of the Reveille-Matin and the Mcmoires de lestat de 
France, is vague or excessive. Tho Toceain and Agrippa d’Aubigné are, per- 
haps, too moderate in respectively stating the number as 2,000 and 9,000, On 
the whole, it appears to me, the contribution of Paris to the massacre of tho 
Huguenots may be act down with tho grentest probability at between 4.000 
and 5,000 persone of all ages and conditions Von Rutzheim, who entimater 
the total at 8,000 (F. W. Ebeling, Archivalinche Beitriige, p. 120), makes 5. 
of these to be women (Ibid., p. 119). 
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that the entire occurrence had been an ontburst of the old ani- 
mosity of the Guises against the Chitillons. In fact, this was 
distinctly stated in the cirenlar letter of Charles [X., despatched 
on the very Sunday on which the massacre began, to the gov- 
crevae, e078 of the principal cities of the realm, “Mon- 
Srtleuerte sieur de Mandelot ”—so runs one of these extraordi- 
nary epistlee—“ you have learned what I wrote to 
yon, the day before yesterday, respecting the wounding of the 
admiral, and how that I was about to do my utmost in the in- 
vestigation of the ease and the punishment of the guilty, wherein 
nothing has been forgotten. 
the members of the house of Guise, and the other lords and 
gentlemen who are their adherents, and who have no small 
influence in this city, as everybody knows, having received cer- 
tain information that the friends of the admiral intended to 
avenge this wound upon them—since they suspected them of 
heing its cause and occasion—became so much excited that, be- 
tween the one party and the other, there arose a great and 
lamentable commotion. The body of guards which had been 
posted around the admiral’s house was overpowered, and he was 
killed with some other gentlemen, as there have also been others 
massacred in various parts of this city. This was done so furi- 
ously that it was imposeible to apply such a remedy as could have 
‘been desired ; for T had as much as [ could do in employing my 
guards and other forces to retain my superiority in this castle of 
the Louvre,’ so as afterward to take measures for allaying the 
commotion throughout the city. At the present hour it has, 
thank God, eubsided! It occurred through the private quarrel 
which has long existed between these two houses. Always fore- 
seving that some bad consequences would result from it, I have 
heretofore done all that I cold to appease it, as every one knows. 
There is in this nothing leading to the rupture of the Edict of 








‘Ta other letters Charles had even the cffrontery to represent the King of 
Navarre as having been in like danger with his brothers and himself, See 
Enwebii Philadelphi Dialog. (1574). i, 40: “ae quidem motu proprim salutis 
in arcem Luparam (the Louvre) compulsum illic ec continuisee, una cum fra- 
tro charissimo Rege Navarre, et dilectissimo Principe Condenai, ut in com- 
moni periculo cundem fortuom exitum experirentur !” 
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Pacification, which, on the contrary, I intend to be maintained 
a8 much as ever.” 

In view of the undeniable fact that Charles affixed his siznature 
to this letter in the midst of a horrible massacre for which he him- 
self had given the signal, which he still directed, and concerning 
whose progress he received honrly bulletins from the municipal 
anthorities, it must be admitted that the king showed himself 

no novice in the ignoble art of shameless misrepresentation. 

Guise, on his part, was not less solicitous to relieve himeelf 
of responsibility, and to lay the burden upon the king's shoul- 
Guise throm Gers. We have seen that, at the very moment of 
green Coligny’s assassination, he began to repeat the words: 
ing: “Jt is the king’s pleasure; it is his express com- 
mand!” as his warrant for the crime, As the massacre grew 
in extent he and his associates became more reluctant to be held 
accountable for it," and at last they forced Charles to acknowl- 
edge himself its sole anthor. The queen mother and Anjou, it 
is said, were mainly instrumental in leading the monarch to 
take this unexpected step. His original intention had been to 
compel the Guises to leave the capital immediately after the 
death of Coligny—a movement which would have given color 
to the theory of their guilt. But it was not difficult for Catha- 
rine and Henry to convince him that by so dog be would only 
render more irreconcilable the enmity between the Guises and 
the Montmorencies, who plainly exhibited their intention to 
exact vengeance for the death of their illustrious kinsman, 
the admiral, In short, he would purchase brief respite from 
trouble at the price of a fresh civil war, more cruel than any 
which had preceded.” 





‘ Correspondanoe du roi Charles IX. et du sieurde Mandelot, 89-41, Letter 
to the Governor of Burgundy, apud Mém. de estat, tbi aup., 183-196, 

¥ It was undoubtedly with the object of showing that they were not the 
prime movers in the massaore, or, as the author of tho Mém. de Vestat ex- 
Presses himself, that they had no partienlnr quarrel save with Admiral Co- 
ligny, thot Henry of Guise and his uncle actually rescued a few Huguenoic 
from the hands of those who were about to put them to death, Reveille. 
Matin, 188; Mémoires de estat, 150, 

4 Mém. de Vestat, ubi oupra, 184, from ReveilleMatin, 192; De Thon, iv. 
(liv, Hi.) 697, 608; Baseb, Philad. Dial., i 47. 
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It was on Tuesday morning, the twenty-sixth of August, that 
the king formally and publicly assumed the weighty responei- 
Thekingse bility. After hearing a solemn mass, tu render thanks 
ost “to Almighty God for his happy deliverance from his 
enemies, Charles, accompanied by his brothers, the Dukes 
of Anjou and Alencon, by the King of Navarre, and by a 
numerous body of his principal lords, proceeded to the parlia- 
ment house, and there, in the presence of all the chambers, 
trestitae held his “ Lit de Justice.” He opened this extra- 
juste" ordinary meeting by an address, in which he dilated 
upon the intolerable insults he had, from his very childhood, 
experienced at the hands of Coligny, and many other culprits, 
who had made religion a pretext for rebellion. lis attempts 
to secure peace by large concessions had emboldened Coligny so 
far that he had at last ventured to conspire to kill him, his 
mother, and his brothers, and even the King of Navarre, al- 
though a Huguenot like himself; intending to place the Prinee 
of Condé upon the throne, and subsequently to put him also out 
of the way, aud appropriate the regal authority after the destrue- 
tion of the entire royal family. In order to ward off so horri- 
ble a blow, he had, he said, been compelled to resort to extreme 
measures of rigor. He desired all men to know that the steps 
taken on the preceding Sunday for the punishment of the 
guilty had been in accordance with-his orders. He is even re- 
ported to have gone farther, and to have invoked the aid of 
parliament in condemning the memory and confisesting the 
property of those against whom he had alleged such aluminable 
crimer,” 








1 Tt waa while Charles was on bin way to the Palais de Justice that a gen- 
tleman in his train, and not far from him, wan recognized an being a Protes- 
tant, and was killed) The king, hearing the disturbance, turned around; but, 
on being informed that it was a Huguenot whom they were putting to death, 
lightly said: * Let us goon. Would to God that he were the Inst!" Re- 
veille-Matin, 194 (copied in Mém. de l’estat, 157); Euscb. Philad. Dial. 

1 De Thou, whom I have chiefly followed. iv. (liv. Iii.) 590 ; 'Toonin contre 
les masracreors, 142; Reveille-Matin, 193, 19: Eusch. Phil, Mal, i 49; 
Mém. de lestat. 156; Jean de Serres (1575), iv.. fol. 43; Capilupi, 45; Re- 
lation of Olnegni, secretary of Don Diego de Cnitiga, Spantsh ambassador at 
Paris, to be laid before Philip 11., Simancas MXS,, apud Bulletins de "Acad. 
Roy. des Sciences, ete., de Belgique, vol. xvi, (1849) 234, 
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To this allocation the parliament replied with all servility. 
Christopher de Thou, the first president, landed the pradence 
servi repiy of @ monarch who had known how to bear patiently 
etrariaent repeated insults, and st last to crash « conspiracy 80 
dangerous to the quiet of the realm. And he quoted with ap- 
proval the infamous apothegm of Louis the Eleventh: “ Qué 
nescit dissimulare, nescit reynare.” The solitary suggestion 
that breathed any manly spirit was that of Pibrae, the “ avocat- 
general,” to the effect that ordera should be published to put 
an end to the work of murder and robbery—a request which 
Charles readily granted.’ Never had the supreme tribunal of 
justice abased itself more ignobly than when it listened so com- 
plaisantly to the king, and approved without qualification an 
organized massacre perpetrated unblushingly under its very 
eyes. As for the distinguished man who lent himeelf to be the 
cncutopner mouthpiece of adulation worse than slavish, we are 
«« Tho. Jess inclined to commiserate the difficulty of his posi- 
tion than to pity the ingenuous historian who strives to touch 
leniently upon a fault of bis father which he can neither con- 
ceal nor palliate.” We may credit his assertion that his father 
remonstrated with the king in private with respect to that for 
which he had praised him in public, and that Christopher de 
Thou marked bis detestation of that ill-starred day by applying 
to it the lines of Statins; 

Excidat illa dies myo, ne posters credant 
Swcula: nos certe taceamns, et obruta malta 
‘Note tegi propris patiamar arimina gentia, 


But we cannot forget that this was not the firet time that Chris- 





) De Thon, Tocaain, ete., wdi supra, 

* Returning to the unpleasant theme in @ subsequent book of his noble 
history (iv. (liv. lili.) 644), Jacques Auguste de Thon remarks, with an in- 
vegtity which cannot awerve even out of consideration for filial reapeet : *‘ Ca 
qu'il y avoit de déplorable, ctoit de voir des personnes respectables par leur 
piété, leur science, et leur intégrité, revétues des premitves charges du Roy- 
anme, ennemies d'ailleurs de tout déguisement et de tout artifice, tele que 
Morvillicra, de Thou, Pibrac, Montluc et Bellidvre, louer contre leurs senti- 
mens, on excuser par complaisance une action qu’ils détestoient dans le car, 
sans y étre engagés par aucun motif de crainte ou d’espérance ; mais dans la 
tansse perruusion ob ils étoient que les circonstances présentes ot le bien de 
YEtat demandoient qu’ils tinssent ve Ingage.” 
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topher de Thou “ accommodated ” bis words or his actions to 
the supposed “ exigencies of the times.” He was a member of 
that commission that sentenced Louis of Condé to death, in 
deference to the desires of anuther king and his uneles, the 
Guises; and the prince woud doubtless have lost his head in 
conseqnence, but for the sudden death of Francis the Second. 
Since that time he had repeatedly acquiesced in the bloody 
sentences of the Parisian parliament. His voice was never 
heard opposing the proscription instituted in the late civil wars, 
even in the case of the atrocious sentence against Gaspard de 
Coligny. Lf we concede to his son that no one was of a less 
sanguinary or of a milder dispositiun than President De Thou, 
we must also insist that few judges on the bench displayed less 
magnanimity or conscientionsness,' 

But it was not a simple congratulatory address that Charles, 
or his mother, required of his parliament. Tyrannical power is 
rarely satistied with the mere acquiescence of servile judges ; it 
demands, and ordinarily obtains from them, a positive indorse- 
ment of its schemes of successful villainy. It was necessary— 
especially, as we shall sce later, after the ery of horror was 
heard that rose toward heaven from all parts of Eurepe on 
receipt of the tidings of the massacre in Paris and elscwhere— 
to palliate its atrocity by affixing to the slain Huguenots, and 
above all to Coligny, a note of rebellious and murderous designs 
against the king and the royal family. And here again the 
Parliament of Paris was as pliant as its rulers could desire. 





' The enac stands much worse if we accept the statement of the author of 
the Mémoires de l'estat de France sous Charles IX., who, after contrasting 
the honorable conduct of President La Vaquerie, in the time of Louis XI., 
with that of Christopher de Thou, adds: * Mais cestui-ci n'avoit garde de 
faire le wemblable ; il prend trop de plaisir A toute sorte d'injustice pour # 
yuuloir opposer.” ‘Ubi aupra, pp. 156, 157.) So, also Euseb. Philad. Dial., 
i 50: © Nam quomodo nese injuntiti« viriliter opponeret, qui ex ea tam 
uberes fructus colligit? The M-m. de Pestat aconse him of having insti- 
gated the murder of Rouillard—o counsellor of parliament and canon of 
Notre Dame, and one af a very few Roman Catholics that were assassinated— 
because the lutter loved justice, and bad prosecuted one of the first. preai- 
dent's friends (p. 148. “According to the historian De Thou, on the other 
hand (iv. 593), Bouiliard waa “homme inguiet, querelleuz, et ennomi des 
officiers des compagnies de ville.” 
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Coligny’s papers, both in Paris and at Chatillon-sur-Loing, were 
fnnftectna Subjected to close scrutiny ; but nothing could be dis- 
steitei covered to warrant the suspicion that any seditious 
ums." design had ever been entertained by him. In default 
of something better, therefore, the queen mother endeavored to 
make capital ont of two passages of these private manuscripts. 
In one—it was, we are told, the will of the admiral, written 
toward the end of the third civil war'—he dissuaded Charles 
from assigning to his brothers appanages that might diminish 
the authority of the crown.’ Catharine triumphantly showed 
it to Alengon, “See!” caid she; “this is your good friend 
the admiral, whom you so greatly loved and respected!” “I 
know not,” replied the young prince, “how tauch of a friend 
he waa to me; but certainly he showed by this advice how 
much he loved the king.”* With Walsingham a similar at- 
tempt was made to deprive the murdered hero of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s sympathy, but with as little success. “To the end you 
may see how little your mistress was beholden to him,” said 
Catharine de’ Medici one day to the English ambassador, “ you 
muy see a discourse found with his testament, made at such 
time as he was sick at Rochel, wherein, amongst other advices 
that he gave to the king my son, this is one, that he willed 
him in any case to keep the queen, your mistress, and the King 
of Spain as low as he could, as a thing that tended nmch to 
the safety and maintenance of this crown.” “To that I an- 
swered,” says Walsingham, “that in this point, howsoever he 
was affected towards the queen my mistress, he showed himself 
a most true and faithful subject to the crown of France, and 
the Queen’s Majestie, my mistress, made the more account of 
him, for that she knew him faithfully affected to the same.”* 
The complete absence of proof of all designs save the most 








''The pawage is not in the will in the admiral’s owo ha 
Archiac, June 5, 1889, a fac-similo of which hos been accurately lithugraphed 
by the Freuch Protestant Historical Society, and which bes also been printed 
in the Bullotin, i. (1852) 263-268. See ante, p. 461, 462. 

1 Mémoires de Vestat, ubt rupra, 163; Gusparis Colinii Vita (15%), 131, 

2 © The enid disconrse was all written with bie own hand.” Walsingham 
wo Smith, Sept. 14, 1573; Digges, 241, 249; Mom. de Pestet, udi supra, 153; 
Gaeparis Colinii Vite, 181, 182. 
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patriotic, and, on the other hand, the clear evidence that Coligny 
songht for the quiet and growth of the religious community to 
which he belonged, only in connection with the houor and pros- 
perity of his own country, did not deter the pliant parliament 
from pursuing the course prescribed for it. A little more than 
two months after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day (Oc- 
cays _ tober the twenty-seventh, 1572), the admiral’s sentence 
memory te was formally pronounced. He was procaimed a 
bias traitor and the author of a conspiracy against the 
king; his goods were confiscated, his memory declared infa- 
mous. His children were degraded from their rank as nobles, 
and pronounced “ignoble, villains, rofuriers, infamous, un- 
worthy, and ineapable of making a will, or of holding offices, 
dignities or possessions in France.” It was ordered that his 
veuy indg- Castle of Chitillon-sur-Loing should be razed to the 
Som ground, never to be rebuilt, and that the site should 
be sown with salt; that the trees of the park should be eut down 
to half their height, and a monumental pillar be erected on the 
spot, with a copy of this decree inscribed upon it, His portraits 
and statues were to be destroyed; his arms, wherever found, to 
be dragged at the horee’s tail and publicly destroyed by the 
hangman; his body—if any fragments could be obtained, or, if 
not, his effigy—was to be dragged on a hurdle, and hung first on 
the Gréve and then on a loftier gibbet at Montfaucon. Finally, 
public prayers and a solemn procession were ordered to take 
place in Paris on every successive anniversary of the feast of 
St. Bartholomew." 

Thus was the memory of one of the noblest characters that 
illustrated the sixteenth century pursued with envenomed hatred, 
after death had placed Coligny himself beyond the power of the 
murderous queen mother to inflict more substantial injury upon 
lim. To his mortal remains all that malice could do had already 
been dune. What remained of a mutilated body had been taken 
from the hands of those precocious criminals, the boys of Paria, 


1 Jean de Server (1575), iv., fola. 57, 58 ; Husebii Philadel! Dial, (1574), i 
82, 88 ; Reveille-Matin, 208-205 ; De Thou, iv. (liv. lili.) 645, 646, For many 
years the disgraveful oommomorative procession was faithfully obeerved, 
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and hung up by the feet upon the gallows at Montfaucon.’ A 
great part of the capital had gone out to look upon the grateful 
sight. Charles the Ninth was of the number of the visitors, 
and, when others showed signs of disgust at the stench arising 
from the putrefaction of corpse long unburied, is said to have 
exclaimed “that the smell of a dead enemy is very sweet.”* 
Great was the merriment of the low populace; copious were the 
effusions of wit. Jacques Copp de Vellay, in his poetical dia- 
tribe, published with privilege—*Le Déluge des Huguenotz”— 
singe with great delight of 
Mont-Faulcon, of les attend 


Ge grand Guepar au caredent, 
Atcaché par les pied: sans teste,* 


At last, four or five days after Coligny’s death, a body of 
thirty or forty horse, sent by Marshal Montmorency, took down 
the remains by night, and gave them decent burial 








| The slight eminenoe of Montfaucon, the Tyburn of Paris, was between the 
Faubourg St. Martin and the Faubourg du Temple, near the site of the 
Hopital St Louisa, See Dulanre, Atlas de Paris. 

7 S]1 Jes on reprit et lenr diet: ‘Je ne bonsche oomme vous autres, car 
Todenr de son ennemy est tras-bonne’—odeur eertes point bonne et Is parolle 
aussi manvaise.” Brontéme, Le Roy Charles IX., edit. Lalanne, v. 218. The 
original authority for this odious remark is Papyriua Masson (1575) in his life 
of Charles IX., which Brantéme had under hie eyes: “‘ Servis festorem non 
ferentitos, hortis mortni odor bonus est inquit.” Le Laboureur, ii, 16, 

+ Ledeluge dos Huguenote avec leur Tumbeau, 1578. Reprinted in Archives 











+ Tocaain contre Jes massacronrs, Rheims, 1578, p. 148, It has boca well 
remarked by @ writer in the Bulletin de la Soc. de hist. da prot. francais 
(iii, 346) as one of the paradoxes of history, that Coligny’s mangled romains, 
“after being carefully subjected to the most ignominioys treatraent, were 
saved from the annihilation to which they appeared to be infallibly condemried, 
and have been transmitted from place to place, and from hand to hand, until 
our own deys, and botter preserved for three centnries than many other illas- 
‘rious corpsen carefully laid up in covily mauscleums!” Marshal Montmo- 
rency placed the admiral’s body in # lead coffin in his cantle of Chantilly, 
whence he sent it to.Montanban. Francois de Coligny brought it tack to 
‘Chitillon-serLoing, when, in 1509, the soutence of parliament wax formally 
rescinded, In 1766 it was taken to Maupertuis and placed ina black maxble 
sexcophagus: Since 1851 it has been resting in ite new tomb under the rutus 
st.that, pass of the castle of Cue where Coligny was » probably bors, Bab 
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Not content with the public admission of his responsibility 
for the massacre which he had made before the parliament, 
‘Ajebtepr Charles with his court participated two days later 
coon." (Thursday, the twenty-eighth of August) in the eele- 
bration of a jubilee, and walked in a procession through the 
streets of Paria; at successive “stations” rendering thanks to 
Heaven, with fair show of devotion, for the preservation of his 
own life, and the lives of his brothers and of the Hing of Navarre. 
It would have served greatly to give a color of plausibility to 
the report of the conspiracy of the Huguenots, could Navarre 
and Condé have been prevailed upon to appear in the king’s 
company on this occasion. But it must be mentioned to their 
honor, that they were proof against the persuasions as well as 
the threats of Charles.’ The same day a royal declaration was 
published, reiterating the allegations made in the Palais de 
Justice, but protesting that the king was determined to main- 
nares to tain his edict of pacification. As, however, the Prot- 
aererthet " eatanta were forbidden for the present from holding 
Siete" any public or private assemblies for worship, it must 
be admitted that they were not far wrong in regarding the dec- 
laration as only another part of the trap cunningly deviged for 
their destruction.” 

Although the conversion of the young King of Navarre and 

om. his cousin, the Prince of Condé, did not occur until 
teionof¥i= some weeks later, it may be appropriately mentioned 
‘Cometh here. No means were left untried to gain them over 
to the Roman Catholic religion. The sophistries of monks 





' Docanin contre les Massacreura, 146; Reveille-Matin, 195; Buseb, Phila- 
detphi Dial., i, 51; Mem. de estat, 161 ; Joan de Serres, iv., fol. 44 verso, 
‘The text of the declaration is to be found in the Mémoires de Claude 
‘Haton, ii, 688-485, in the Reoneil des anciennes lois francaines (Isambert), 
xiv, 257, ete, and In the Mémoires de Vestat, ubi eupra, 102-104. See De 
‘Thon, iv, (liv, li.) 600, ‘The Reveille-Matin calls attention (p. 196) to the 
circumstance that in the first copies of the document the name of Navarre 
did not coour; but that in the next issue the admiral's unhappy and detes- 
table conspiracy was represented as directed against ‘'la personne dudit eieut 
roy ot contre son estat, Is royne os mare, messiours ses fréves, /e roy de Navarre, 
Princes et neigneurs eatana pris d'eulx.” ‘The policy of introducing Navarre, 
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were supplemented by the more dangerous perenasionsof # rene- 
gade Protestant minister, Hugues Surean du Rosier, formerly 
one of the pastors of the church of Orleans.’ Whatever excuse 
his arguments may have furnished by covering their renuncia- 
tion of their faith with the decent cloak of conviction, fear was 
certainly the chief instrument in effecting the desired change in 
the Huguenot princes. There is no room for doubt that the 
character of Charles underwent a marked change, as we shall 
see later, from the time that he consented to the massacre. He 
became more sullen, more violent, more impatient of contradic- 
tion or opposition. It is not at all unlikely that a mind never 
fully under control of reason, and now assuredly thrown from its 
poise by a desperation engendered of remorse for the fearful 
crime he had reluctantly approved, at times formed the resolu- 
tion to kill the obstinate King of Navarre and his cousin. On 
one occasion Charles is said to have been deterred by the sup- 
plications of his young wife from going in person to destroy 
them.’ At length, when the alternative of death or the Bastile 
was the only one presented, the courage of the Bourbons began 
to falter. Navarre was the first to yield, and his sister, the 
excellent Catharine de Bourbon, followed hisexample. On the 
thirteenth of September the ambassador Walsingham wrote: 
“They prepare Baatile for some persons of quality. It is 
thought that it is for the Prince of Condé and his brethren.”* 
But three days later (the sixteenth of September) he wrote again: 
“On Sunday last, which was the fourteenth of this month, the 
young Princess of Condé was constrained to go to mass, being 
threatened otherwiee to go to prison, and so consequently to be 
made away. The Prince of Condé hath also yielded to hear 
mass upon Sunday next, being otherwise threatened to go to 
the Baatile, where he is not like long to serve.”* Such conver- 
sions did not promise to prove very sincere. They were accepted, 
however, by the king and his mother; although both Navarre 
and Condé were detained at court rather as prisoners than as 





1 See De Thou, fv. (Itv. Iil.), 680; Joan de Serres, iv., tols. 68, D4. 
» Buseb. Philadelphi Dial., 1. 62. 
‘ 280, 240. 4 Tbld,, 245, 
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free princes. Pope Gregory the Thirteenth received the submis- 
sion of both cousins to the authority of the See of Rome, recog: 
nized the validity of their marriages, and formally admitted 
them to his favor, by a epecial bull of the twenty-seventh of 
October, 1572." In return for these concessions Henry of 
‘Navarre repealed the ordinances which his mother had made 
for the government of Béarn, and re-established the Roman 








‘The reporta of the Venetian Ambassadors, Michele and Cavalli, agree with 

the despatches of the Papal Nuncio, Salviati, in relieving the king of all oom- 
plicity in the arquebusade of Maurevel. The plot to assassinate 
Tre Feretin Coligny wag the work of Cat atize and Anjou alone. Cavalli de- 
elares that Charles uot only was certainly ignorant of the exist. 

ence of his mother’s design, but exhibited great annoyance and apprehension 
at the prospect of new civil commotions, When the queen mother and her 
younger son, ata late hour on Saturday night, succeeded in overcoming the 
king's feare and scruples, it was only after arguing with him for more than a 
hour and o half, and Gually threatening to withdraw from his court should 
he refuse to avail himself of ‘the glorions opportunity which God had given 
bitn of ridding bunself of euch a plague” aa the Huguenots. Mivbole adda 
that the task of persuading Charles was facilitated by the tale of Bouch 
vannea ‘The traitor told not, indeed, af a conspiracy to mnrder the king, bat 
of a projected assembly of the Huguenots. foot and horse, to take place ot 
Melun on the Sith of September, with the view of compelling the defencelera 
monarch to avenge the injury done to the admiral. "This," says the Vene- 
tian, “is the conspiracy which the king subsequently alleged in Parliament 
that hs had discovered against himself, his mother, and his brothers, adding, 
also, in order to make the matter more dishonorable, his kinsman, the King of 
Navarre.” Michele believes that had the urquebuse shot taken effect. the 
alanghter would scarcely have stopped with Coligny; for the gates of Paria 
would have been closed under pretext of a search for the murderer, and the 
Huguenote universally alain on that day or on the sneceeding night, pro 
having been made against the escape of even one of their number. On the 
other hand, Cavalli is positive in the opinion that so many mistakea were com- 
mitted in the execution of the masmere, and such instability and contradiction 
ware displayed, ns to prove that the plun had been adopted suddenly, and not 
after long deliberation (risoluta all' improvieo, et non di lunge mano), | Bee 
the relations in Ranke, V. (Doc.), 75-87. 

' Docaments historiques inédite, 4718-715, 

7 Agrippa d’Apbigné, Hiet. univ., ii, 30;° Jean de Serres (1575), iv., fol. 55, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


‘THE MASSACRE IN THE PROVINCES, AND THE RECEPTION OF 
THE TIDINGS ABROAD. 


‘Tum massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day would have been 
terrible enough had it been confined to Paris, for its victima 
in that single city were to be reckoned by thousands. 

Bere ve: Charles the Ninth himself, on the third day, admitted 
ina letter to Mondoucet, his envoy in the Netherlands, 

that “a very great number of the adherents of the new religion 
who were in this city had been massacred and cut to pieces.” ' 
But this was little in comparison with the multitudes that were 
yet to lose their lives in other parts of France. Here, however, 
the enterprise assumed a different character. Not only did it 
not commence on the same day as in the capital, but it began at 
different dates in different places. It is evident that there had 
been no well-concerted plan long entertained and freely com- 
municated to the governors of the provinces and cities. On the 
contrary, the greatest variety of procedure prevailed—all tending, 
nevertheless, to the same end of the total destruction of the 
Protestants. And this was intended from the very moment the 
project of the Parisian butchery was hastily and inconsiderately 
adopted by the king. Charles meant to be as good as his word 
when he announced his determination that not a single Huguenot 
should survive to reproach him with what he had done. More 
frightful than his most passionate outburst of bloodthirsty 
frenzy is the cool calculation with which he, or the minister 





‘Charles IK to Mondoucet, August 26th, Compte rendu de Is oom. roy. 
histoire, Brassels, 1852, iv. $44, 
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who wrote the words he subscribed, predicts the chain of suc- 
cessive murders in provincial France, scarcely one of which had 
as vet been attempted. “ /é te probable,” he said, in the same 
letter of the twenty-sixth of August, that has just been cited, 
“ that the jive thus kindled will yo coursing through all the cities 
of my kingdom, which, following the example of what has been 
done in this city, will assure themselves of ail the adherents of 
the said religion.” * 

No mere surmise, founded upon the probable effects of the 
exhibition of eruelty in Paris, led to the penning of this sen- 
tence. Charles had purposely fired the train which was to ex- 
plode with the utmost violence at almost every point of his wide 
dominions. “ As it has pleased God,” he wrote to Mondoucet, 
“to bring matters to the state in which they now are, I do not 
intend to neglect the opportunity not only to re-establish, if I 
shall be able, lasting quietness in my kingdom, but also to serve 
Christendom.” ? Accordingly, secret orders, for the 
most part verbal, had already been sent in all direc- 
tions, commanding the provinces to imitate the example set by 
Paris. The reality of these orders does not rest upon conjec: 
ture, but is attested by documentary evidence over the king's 
own band, As we have seen in the last chapter, Charles pub- 
lished, on the twenty-eighth of Augnst, a declaration of his 
motives and intentions. This was despatched to the governors 
of the provinces and to other high officers, in company with a 
cular Ietter, of which the final sentence deserves particular 
notice. “Moreover,” says the king, “whatever verbsl com- 
mand I may have given to those whom I sent to you, as well as 
to my other governors and licutenants-general, at a time when 
1 had just reason to fear some inauspicious events, from having 
discovered the conspiracy which the admiral was making against 





ve 











'-\ Bstant croiable que oe feu ainsy allumé ira courant par touter les villes 
de mon royaume, leaquelles. 3 exemple de ce qui s'est faict en cestedite ville, 
sapsurcront de tous ceulx de ladite religion,” Charles to Mondouest, Aug. 
Robb. whi supe, iv, 948 

* Car paiaqn'il a plea & Dieu conduire les choses ds termes od elles sont, 
je no voulx négliger occasion, non seulement pout remectre, s'il m'est pons 
ble, nng porp3tuel repos eu raon royaume, mais aussy servir dla chrestienté, 
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me, I have revoked and revoke it completely, intending thut 
nothing therein contained be put into execution by you or by 
others; for euch is my pleasnre.”* 

‘What was the import of these orders? The manuscripts in 
the archives of Angers seem to leave no room for doubt. This 
city was the capital of the Duchy of Anjou, given in appanage 
to Henry, the king’s brother, and was, consequently, under his 
inerncttona SPeCial government. On Tuesday, the twenty-sixth 
Uiionorae of Angust, the duke sent to the Governor of Saumur 
“Seu g ghort note running thus: “Monsieur de Montso- 
rean, I have instructed the sieur de Puigaillard to write to you 
respecting a matter that concerns the service of the king, my. 
lord and brother, as well as my own. Yon will, therefore, not 
fail to believe and to do whatever he may tell you, just as if it 
were I myself.” In the same package with these credentials 
Montsoreau' received a letter from Puigaillard, like himself a 
knight of the royal order of St. Michael, which reveals only too 
clearly the purpose of the king and his brother. “ Monsieur 
mon compagnon, I will not fail to acquaint you with the fact 
that, on Sunday morning the king caused a very great execu- 
tion to be made against the Huguenots; so much so that the 
admiral and all the Huguenots that were in this city were killed. 
And his Majesty’s will is that the same be done wherever there 
are any to be found. Accordingly, if you desire ever to doa 
service that may be agreeable to the king and to Monsieur (the 
Duke of Anjou), you must go to Saumur with the greatest pos- 
sible number of your friends, and put to death all that you can 





‘© Au surplua, quelque commandement verbal que j'aye peu faire A cenlx 
que jfaye envoyé tant devers vous que autres gouverneurs, fay 
revooqué et révocque tout cell, me voulant que par vous ne autres en soit 
aucune chose exécuté.” Charles IX. to Mandelot, Governor of Lyons, Cor- 
respondance, ete. (Paria, 1830). 5%, 54; the same to the Mayor of Bourges, 
‘Mém, de I'estat (Archives curieusos), vii. 313. ‘The variations of language are 
trifing. 

+ He ooems at this time to have been at hia castle of Monteoreau, sitnated 
six or seven miles above Saumur, on the left bank of the Loire, and within a 
short distance of Candes, M. de Montsoreau himself in described ae " gentil- 
homme de Poicton fort renommé pour beaucoup de pillages et violences, qui 
finalement lay out fait perdre la vie, ayant osté tus depuis en qualité de meur- 
trier.” Mim, de Pestat, vil. 949. 
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fiud there of the principal Huguenots. . . . Having made 
this execution at Saumur, I beg you to go to Angers and do 
the same, with the assistance of the captain of the castle. And 
you must not expect to receive any other command from the 
king, nor from Bonseigneur, for they will send you none, inas- 
much as they depend upon what I write you. You must use 
diligence in this affair, and loge as little time as possible. Iam 
very sorry that I cannot be there to help you in putting this 
into execution,” * 

The statement of the author of the Mémoires de l’estat de 
France is, therefore, in full agreement with the nsccrtained 
Two kinds ot facta of the case. He informs us that, soon after the 
Seen Parisian massacre commenced, the secret council by 
which the plan had been drawn up despatched two widely dif- 
fering kinds of letters. The first were of a private character, 
and were addressed to governors of cities and to seditious Ro- 
man Catholics where there were many Protestants, by which 
they were instigated to murder and rapine;* the others were 
public, and were addressed to the same functionaries, their ob- 
ject being to amuse and entrap the professors of the reformed 
faith. And in addition to the double sets of written instruc. 
tions, the same author says that messengers were sent to various 
points, to give orders for special executions.” We shall not find 
it very difficult to account for the rapidity with which the mas- 
“TDhese letters, and some others relating to the masssore at Angers, con- 
tained in the archives of the municipality, are printed in the Bulletin de la 
‘Soc. de Phist, du prot. francais, xi, (1862; 120-124, % 

+ I know, however, of no letters of this kind signed by Charles IX. himself. 
They all seem to have been written by his inferior ugenta, euob as Puigaillard 
im the case of Saumur. or Masso and Rubys in that of Lyons, Thy advantage 
of this course was apparent. ‘The king could not be proved to have ordered 
any massacre; he could throw off the responsibility upon othem, Ou the 
other hand, such politic governora as Mandelot were naturally reluctant to 
act upon instructions which could at any moment be disavowed. The verbal 
mesaages of Charles himself would saem, from the Mandelot correspondenco, 
to have been leas definite—perhaps going to no greater lengths than to order 
the arrest of the persona and the sequestration of the effects of the Hugue- 
nots, May we not noturally suppose that the king and his council oounted 
‘pon such subsequent massacres of the imprisoned Protestanta ss oocurred 
in many places? 

* Mémoires de l'estat, 139, 133. Compare De Thoa, iv. (liv. lii.} 601. 
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sacre spread to the provincial towns—of which the secretary of 
the Spanish ambassador, in his hurried journey from Paris to 
Madrid, was an eye-witness '—if we bear in mind the previous 
ripeness of the lowest classes of the Roman Catholic population 
for the perpetration of any possible acts of insult and injury 
toward their Protestant fellow-citizens. The time had come 
for the seed sown broadcast by monk and priest in Lenten 
and Advent discourses to bear its legitimate harvest in the piti- 
leas murder of heretics. 

‘Meaux was naturally one of the first of smaller cities to catch 
the contagion from the capital. Not only was it the nearest 
the mamon City that contained any considerable body of Hugue- 
“Mex. “nots, but, if we may credit the report current among 
them, Catharine, in virtue of her rank as Countess of Meaux, 
had placed it first upon the roll. It is not impossible that the 
circunstance that this was the cradle of Protestantism in 
France imay ‘have secured it this distinction. About the middle 
of Sunday afternoon a courier reached Meanx, and at once made 
his way to the residence of the procureur-du-roi, one Cosset. 
The nature of the message he bore may be inferred from the 
fact that secret orders were at once given to those persons upon 
whom Cosset thonght that he could rely, to be in readiness about 
nightfall. So completely had every outlet from Paris been 
sealed, that it had proved almost impossible for a Protestant to 
find the means of escaping tocarry the tidings abroad. Conse- 
quently the adherents of the reformed faith were yet in igno- 
rance of the impending catastrophe. At the time appointed, 
Cosset and his followers seized the gates of Meaux. It was the 
hour when the peaceable and unsuspecting people were at 
supper. The Protestants could now easily be found, and few 
escaped arrest, either that evening or on the succeeding day. 
Happily, however, a large number of Hnguenots resided in a 
quarter of Meaux known as the “Grand Marché,” and separated 
from the main part of the town by the river Marne, The inhab- 
itants of the Grand Marché received timely warning of their 

' Relation of Olaegui, Simancas MSS., Bulletins de l'académie royale de 
Belgique, xvi. (1840) 254, 255. 
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danger ; and the men fled by night for temporary refuge to the 
neighboring villages. Jt was scarcely dawn on Monday morn- 
ing when the work of plunder began. By eight o'clock little 
was left of the goods of the Huguenots on this side of the 
Mare, and tho pillagers crossed the bridge to the Grand 
Marché. Finding only the women, who had remained in the 
vain hope of saving their family possessions, the papists wreaked 
their fury upon them. About twenty-five of these unhappy 
persons were murdered in evld blood ;' others were so severely 
beaten that they died within a few days; afew were shamefully 
dishonored. In most cases, if not in all, outward acquiescence 
in the ceremonies of the Roman Catholie Church would have 
saved the lives of the victims, but the Huguenot women were 
constant and would yield no hypocritical consent. One poor 
woman, the wife of “Nicholas the cap-maker,” was being 
dragged to mass, when her bold and impolitic expressions of 
detestation of the service so enraged her conductors, that, being 
at that moment upon the bridge which unites the two portions 
of the city, they stabbed her and threw her body into the river. 
In a short time the Grand Marché, which the precise chronicler 
tells us contained more than four hundred houses, was robbed 
of everything which could be removed, for not the most insig- 
nificant article escaped the cupidity of the Roman Catholic 
populace." 

‘These were but the preliminaries of the general massacre. 
The prisons were full of Huguenots, whom it was necessary to put 
out of the way. Late in the day, on Tuesday the twenty-sixth, 
Cosset and hisband made their appearance. They were provided 
with a list of their destined victima, more than two hundred in 
number. Of a score or two the names have been preserved, 
with their respective avocations. They were merchants, jndicial 
officers, industrious artisans—in short, the representatives of the 
better cluss of the population of Meaux. Not one eseaped. The 
murderous band were stationed in the courtyard of the prison, 





) The names of nine are given. Archives curienses, vii. 264. 

"The proonreur Coaset did not neglect his own interests, if, as we are in- 
formed, hie house and courtyard were so full of stolen furniture that it was 
aoaroely possible to enter the premises. 
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while Cosset, armed with a pistol in either hand, mounted the 
steps, and by his roll summoned the Protestants to the slaughter 
awaiting them below. The bloody work was long and tedious 
The assassins adjourned awhile for their supper, and, unable to 
complete the task before weariness blunted the edge of their 
ferocity, reserved a part of the Protestanta for the next day. 
None the less was the task accomplished with thoroughness, 
and the exultant cutthroats now had leisure to pursue the fugi- 
tives of the Grand Marché to the villages in which they had 
taken refuge.” 

The news of the Parisian massacre reached Troyes, the flour- 
ishing capital of Champagne, on Tuesday, the twenty-sixth of 
momamee August, and spread great alarm among the Prot- 
“Tr.  estants, who, with the recent disturbances’ still fresh 
in their memories, apprehended immediate death. But their 
enemies for the time confined themselves to closing the gates 
to prevent their escape. It was not until Saturday, the thirtieth, 
that the “bailli,” Anne de Vaudrey, sieur de St. Phalle, sent 
throughout the city and brought all the Protestanta to the 
prisons. Meantime one of the most turbulent of the Roman 
Catholics, named Pierre Belin, had been in Paris, having been 
deputed, some weeks before, to endeavor to procure the removal 
of the place of worship of the reformed from the castle of Isle- 
au-Mont, two or three leagues from the city, to some more 
distant and inconvenient spot. He remained in the capital un- 
til the Saturday after the massacre, and started that day for 
Troyes, with a copy of the declaration of Thursday forbidding 
injury to the persons and goods of unoffending Protestants, and 
ordering the release of any that might have been imprisoned. 
It was believed, indeed, that he was commissioned to give the 
declaration to the bailli for publication. On Wednesday, the 
third of September, he reached Troyes. As he rode through 
the streets, he inquired again and again whether the Hugue- 
note at Troyes were all killed as they were elsewhere, When in- 
terrogated by peaceable Roman Catholics respecting a rumor 





1 Mémoires de Pestat, apud Archives ourieuses, vii. 261-270, 
* Bee ante, chapter xviil., p. 433. 
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that the king had revoked his sanguinary orders, he boldly de- 
nied its truth, accompanying his words with oaths and irpre- 
cations, Finding the bailli, Le had no diffieulty in persuading 
him to suppress the royal order, and to cunvene a council, at 
which Belin was introduced a the bearer of verbal instructions, 
and a bishop was brought forward to confirm them. Belin and 
the bishop maintuined that the royal pleasure waa that the 
heretics of Troyes should all be murdered on the following Sat- 
urday night, without distinction of rank, sex, or age, and their 
bodies he exposed in the streets to the sight of those who should 
on the morrow join in a soleinn procession to be held in honor 
of the achievement. A writing attached’ to the neck of each 
was to contain the werds: “ Seditious persons and rebels against 
the king, who have conspired against his Majesty.” 

The task of butchering the helpless Lluguenots in the prison waa 
first proposed to the public hangman. He refused to take any 
jart in it: thia, he said, was wi haty of his office, and he would 
consent to perform it only when all the forme of law should have 
een observed, Other persons were found more pliable, and, 
under the leadership of one Perremet, the bloody acenes of the 
prison of Meaux were re-enacted, on Thursday, the fourth day 
of September, in that of Troyes. How many were the victims 
we know not; we have, however, the names of over thirty, ap- 
parently the most prominent of the number. Others were as- 
sassinated in the streets. At last, when all had been done that 
inalice could effect, the king’s declaration, which promised pro- 
tection to the Huguenots, was published on Friday, the fifth of , 
September.’ 

In Orleans, a city once the headguarters of the [uguenots, 
where their iconoclastic assaults upon the churches during the 

first civil war had Jeft permanent memorials of their 
Mo iceiat former supremacy, the massacre assumed the largest 
°te~ proportions. One of the king’s court preachers, Ar- 
nauld Sorbin, better known as M. de Sainte Foy, had written 
from Paris letters instigating the inhabitants of Orleans to imi- 











" Recordon, le Protestantiame en Champagne (from the MS8, of N. Pithou, 
seigneur de Chamgobert), Paris, 1853, 174-192; Mim, de Vestat, Archives 
variewsta, vii : 
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tate the example of the capital, and the letters came to hand 
with the earliest tidings of the Parisian massacre. The first 
murder took place on Monday. M. de Champeaux, a royal 
counsellor and a Protestant, who as yet was in ignorance of the 
events of St. Bartholomew's Day, received late on Monday the 
visit of Tessier, surnamed La Court, the leader of the assassins 
of Orleans, and some of his followers. Imagining it to be a 
friendly call—for they were acquaintances — Champeaux re- 
ceived them courteously, and invited them to sup with him. 
The meal over, his guests recounted the story of the tragic oc- 
currence at Paris, and, before he was well over his surprise and 
horror, asked him for his purse. The unhappy host, still mis- 
taking the character of those whom he had entertained, at first 
regarded the demand as a pleasantry; but when he had been 
convinced of hia error and had complied, his treacherous visitors 
instantly stabbed him to death in his very dining-room.' The 
general butchery began on Tuesday night, in the neighborhood 
of the ramparts, where the Protestants were most numerous, and 
from Wednesday to Saturday there was no intermission in the 
slanghter. Here, more even than elsewhere, the murderers dis- 
tinguished themselves by their profanity and their undismuised 
hatred of the Protestant faith and worship. “Where is your 
God?” “Where are your prayers and your psalms?” “ Where 
is the God they invoke so much? Let Him save, if He can.” 
Such were the expressions with which the blows of the assas- 
sin were interlarded. At times he thought to aggravate his 
victim's sufferings by singing snatches of favorite psalins from 
the Huguenot psalm-book. It might be the forty-third, 80 ap- 
propriate to the condition of oppressed innocence, in its quaint 
old French garb : 


Revenge-moi, pren In querelle 
‘De moi, Seigneur, de ta merci, 
Contre la gent fausse et oruelle : 
Do homme rempll de cautelle, 
[Even sa malice endurci, 
Delivre moi aussi, 





1 Dy. Henry White, besides mistaking the Huguenot for the Papist: haa in- 
correctly stated the circumstances, Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 450. ‘See 
‘Mém. de Veatat, vd! supra, 295, and De Thon, iv, (lif. lii:) COL... 
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Or it might be the fifty-first—the words never more sincerely 
accepted, even when chanted to all the perfection of choral 
music, in the Sistine Chapel or in St. Peter's, than when, in 
the cara of constant sufferers for their Christian faith, ribald 
voices contemptuously sang or drawled the familiar lines : 


‘Miserloorde au povre vicioux, 
Dieu tont-puisaant, selon ta grand’ clemence.! 


“These execrable ontrages,” adds the chronicler whe gives us 
this interesting information, “did not in the least unnerve the 
Protestants, who died with great constaney; and, if some were 
shaken (as were some, but in very small numbers), this in no 
wise lessened the patience and endurance of the rest.”* The 
number of the killed was great. The murderers themselves 
boasted of the slaughter of more than twelve hundred men and 
of one hundred and fifty women, besides a large number of 
children of nine years old and under. And there was a dreary 
uniformity in the method of their death. They were shot with 
pistols, then stripped, and dragged to the river, or thrown into 
the city moat.’ But it is, after all, not the numbers of name- 
less victims whose honorable deaths leave no distinet impression 
upon the mind, but the individual instances of Christian hero- 
ism, teaching lessons of imitable human virtues, that speak 
most directly to the sympathies of the reader of an age so long 
posterior. The records of French Protestantism are full of 
these, and one or two of the most striking that occurred in 
Orleans deserve mention. M. de Coudray—whom the Roman 
Catholics had in vain endeavored on previons occasions to 
shake—seeing his house beset and no prospect of deliverance, 
himeelf opened the door of his dwelling to the murderers, tell. 
ing them, with wonderful assurance of faith: “You do but 
hasten the coming of that blessedness which I have long been 
expecting.”* Whereupon they killed him, in the midst of his 





1 Mémoires de estat, ubi supra, 295. ‘Le meame fut fait & Paria et en 
d'autres lieux aussi,” writes the same historian. 

TYbld., ubi aupra. 

* Ibid. 26, 

4 Mémoires de estat de France, ubi supra, 207. 
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invocation of his God. Another Huguenot, De St. Thomas, » 
schoolmaster, died uttering words as courageous as ever fell 
from lips of early Christian martyrs: “Why! do you think 
that you move me by your blasphemies and acts of cruelty? It 
is not within your power to deprive me of the assurance of the 
grace of my God. Strike as much as you please; I fear not 
your blows.”' Sometimes the dying men were allowed a few 
moments to utter a final prayer; but, if their zeal led them too 
far, their impatient murderers cut short their devotions with 
oaths and curses, and exclaimed : “ Here are people that take a 
great while to pray to their God!”* Of resistance there was 
little, so far were the Hugnenots from having collected arms 
and prepared for such conspiracy as was imputed to them. 
I£ a Huguenot teacher of fencing killed one or two of his as- 
sailants, or if a few gentlemen at different places kept them at 
bay awhile with stones or other missiles, this, so far from prov- 
ing their evil intentions, on the contrary, furnishes undeniable 
proof of the very different results that might have ensued had 
their means of defence been equal to their courage. For fifteen 
days after the principal massacre the work went on more 
quietly, the dead bodies being still thrown into the ditch— 
where wolves, which in the sixteenth century abounded in the 
valley of the Loire, were permitted to feed upon them undis- 
turbed—or into the river, of whose fish, fattened upon this 
human earrion, the people feared to eat." 

‘At Bourges the news of the massacre was received lste on 
Tuesday. Meantime, come of tho more sagacions of the Hu- 
Mamors at guenots (among others, the celebrated Francis Hot- 
Sour. man, at this time a profescor of law in the University 
of Bourges), alarmed by the wounding of Admiral Coligny, had 
fled from the city. Even after the news came, the massacre 
was but partial. Although the mayor, Jean Joupitre, had re- 
ceived sealed orders (lettres de cachet) instructing him as to the 
part he was to take, the municipal officers, knowing the ill-will 





1 Mém. do Festat, 208, 299, 

‘Ibid, 299, 800, 

+A horrible story is told of the discovery of some human relica several 
weeks later, Ibid., 805. 
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the Guises had always borne to the Huguenots, were in doubt 
how far the king countenanced the bloody work. But the 
royal letter of the thirtieth of Augnet, accompanying the decla- 
ration of the twenty-eighth, to which reference was made above,’ 
so far from putting an end to the disorder, only rendered it 
more general. Bourges became the scene of another of those 
butcheries of Huguenots first gathered in the public prisons, of 
which there are so many similar instances that it seems impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that the orders to effect them 
emanated from a single souree at court.” 

‘We have already been admitted to the secret of the instrne- 
tions sent by the Duke of Anjou, through Puigaillard, to M. de 
Assngn, Montsorean, for the destruction of the Hnguenots of 

Saumur and Angers. Certainly there was on his 
part no lack of readiness to fulfil his sanguinary commission : 
but the local officers were Jess zealous, and many of the Protes- 
tants were merely thrown into prison. Montsoreau’s firat ex- 
ploit at Angers deserves particular mention. M. de la Riviere, 
the first reformed pastor of Paris, of whom I have spoken ina 
previous chapter, wae at this time residing in Angers, and 
Montsorean seems to have been acquainted with hin. Going 
straight to his house, the governor met the pastor’s wife, whom, 
according to the gallant cnstom prevailing, especially among the 
French conrtiers, he first Kissed, and then inquired for her 
husband. Ife was told that he was walking in hia garden, and 
thither his hostess led him. After courteonsly embracing him. 
Montsorean thns abruptly disclosed the object of his visi 
“Monsieur de la Riviére, do you know why I am come? The 
king has ordered me to kill’ you, and that at once. I have a 
special commission to this cffoct, as you will know from these 
letters.” While saying this he exhibited a pistol which he 
held in his hand. ‘I know vf no crime that I have done,” 
calmly replied’ De la Riviére; and then, after obtaining per- 
mission to offer a brief prayer to God, he fearlessly presented 
his breast to the cowardly aswassin. Montsoresu did not com- 
plete the extermination of the Huguenots of Angers, and-.Pui- 








‘Bee ante, p. 502, 7 Mém, de Veutut, 809-B15: 
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gaillard soon after arrived to proseente it; but the Protestant 
prisoners whom he was to have murdered knew his venal die- 
position, and found little ditliculty in purchasing their libera- 
tion." 

The important city of Lyons, inhabited by a population in- 
tensely hostile to the Reformation, had for its governor M. de 
Mandelot, a decided partisan of the Roman Catholic 
faction. The municipal authorities, however, either 
surpassed him in zeal, or, as is more probable, were less appre- 
hensive of the dangers to be incurred by assuming the respon- 
sibility of a massacre; for of all the *échevins,” only two 
opposed the violent measures of their associates. The written 
protest which they insisted upon entering on the official records 
is atill extant ‘The first tidings of the wounding of Coligny 
by Maurevel reached Lyons on Wednesday morning, the twenty- 
seventh of August, in a letter from Charles the Ninth to 
Governor Mandelot, similar in tenor to those which were de- 
spatehed to every other part of France.’ Although the king 
spoke only of displeasure at the outrage, and of his determina- 
tion to avenge it, the populace interpreted the event according 
to their wishes, and instantly circulated reports of the murdey 
of the admiral and all his adherents. The Roman Catholics, 
long discontented with the toleration extended to those who dis- 
sented from the creed of the dominant church, were jubilant 
and menacing ; the Protestants were disheartened, but exhibited 
a self-control only to be accounted for by the long years of 
oppression which had wellnigh broken their spirit. The next 


Butchery at 
Lyons, 





) Mém, de Ventat, udi supra, 349-351, “*Pnigaillard . . . . homme au 
reste indigne de vivre pour Vactedétestable par luy commis en la personne 
de sa premidre femme tuée A sa sollisitation pour en espouser une autre qu'il 
entretenoit.” (P. 851.) 

+ Registres consulaires, apd ‘La Saint-Barthslemy & Lyon et le gouver- 
neur Mundelot,” by M. Puyroche, p. 811. This monograph which I quote from 
the Bulletin de la Soc. de I'hist. du prot. francais, in which it first appeared 
(vol. xviii., 1860, pp. 205-823, 358-367, and 401-420), ia by far the moat accu- 
rate and complete treatise on this subject, and contains a fund of fresh infor- 
mation based upon unpublished manuscripts, especially the local records, 

+ Charles IX. to Mandelot. Aug. 22, 1572. Correspondance du roi Charles 
1X. et du sicur de Mandelot, published by P. Paris, 1880 (pp. 36, 87). A por- 
tion of this letter has already been given. 

You, 11.—33 
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day came the news of the events of Sunday, and, in the after- 
noon, letters from Masso and Rubys, prominent citizens of 
Lyons then at Paris, who said that they had been instructed by 
the king to order the authorities to copy the example of the 
capitel. The fanatical party was now clamorous; but Mandelot, 
cautious and politic, would act on no auch instructions, although 
he had taken the precaution of closing the gates, and of command- 
ing the Protestante, on pain of invprisonment, to remain in their 
houses. Friday morning came, and with it the arrival of Sieur 
du Peyrat from court, bearing the royal letter written on the 
day of the maseacre, in which it was represented as the exclusive 
work of the Guises, and the king strenmously enjoined the 
maintenance of the Edict of Pacificatiun.’ These were the public 
instructions sent to Mandelot; but they were not all. There is 
a suspicions little postscript to the letter: “ Monsieur de Mande- 
lot, you will give credit to the bearer respecting the matter 
which I have charged him to tell you.” What these verbal 
orders were which the king, not venturing to commit to paper, 
commissioned Da Peyrat to communicate, the reply of the 
governor himself distinctly reveals; it was the arrest of the 
Protestants and the confiscation of their property.’ Still more 
perplexed as to what course to pursue, Mandelot held a long 
private conference with the messenger, while the échevins im- 
patiently awaited its conclusion. The governor now called in 
the municipal officers for consultation, and with them agreed to 
order the immediate imprisonment of the Huguenots. THe was 
not, however, even yet fully convinced of the propriety of this 
step, for scarcely had he given the order when he recalled it.* 
Feariug that the troops at his disposal might prove insufficient, 


' Charles IX. to Mandelot, Aug. 24, 1572, Correspondanee, eto., 39-12. 

* + Monsieur de Mandelot, vous croirez le present porteur de cs que je lay 
ay douaé charge de vous dire." Ibid., $2. 

+++ Suivant ivellea (the king’s letters of Aug. 224 and 24th) et ce qualesiour (i 
Perat m'auroit dict de xe pert, je n'ancoit failly pourveoir par touta moyens & 
In seureté de oeste ville : ay bien, Sire, que ot lee cara (corps) et lee biena d 
emule de (a reltigion aurolent exth anise ef mis soube votre main eane oncan tn- 
anulte ay scandale.” Mandelot ta Charles IX., Sept. 2, 1578, Correspondance, 
ote, 45. 

+ Payroche, $19. 
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and dreading with good reason lest the employment of the city 
militia for this purpose might lead to scones of disorder which 
he would find himself powerless to control, he preferred to send 
for such reinforcements as the neighboring noblemen of the 
province could furnish." Meantime, the commotion throughout 
Lyons had rapidly increased. On Thursday and Friday nights 
tany members of the Reformed Church had been dragged from 
their houses as if to prison, but most of them had been barba- 
rously despatched by the way. Among others, one of the minis- 
tera, Monsieur Jacques )Anglois, was stabbed and thrown into 
the river. On Saturday morning Mandelot, seeing the confusion 
hourly inereasing, deemed it impolitic to wait any longer for 
the troops he was expecting, and resolved upon effecting his 
purpose by ruse. He therefore published a proclamation by 
sound of trumpet, bidding all the Hugnenots to assemble at_his 
house to hear the good pleasure of the king. The Lugnenots, 
deceived by the professions of his Majesty, came in great num- 
bers; but no sooner had they all arrived, than they were seized 
by the soldiors and hurried away to prison, The common 
prison, “La Roanne,” being tuo contracted to contain so large 
a mmuititude, three hundred or more were placed in that of the 
Archbishop’s palace, and others in the cloisters of the Celestine 
Monks and the Gray Friars. At the same time an inventory was 
being made of all the goods belonging to Protestants through- 
out the city. 

These measures, instead of allaying, only inflamed the pas- 
sions of the populace the more. That night the murders sur- 
passed those of the previous nights in number and atrocity, and 
when Sunday morning dawned the people were ready for still 
greater excesses. At about eight o’clock they entered unopposed 
the Gray Friars, and butchered every Huguenot they found. 
Two hours later, assuming the forme of law, a self-constituted 
commission, headed by André Mornieu, one of the échevins or 
aldermen, presenting themselves successively at the archiepis- 
copal prison and at the Roanne, summoned the inmates to abjure 
their faith and go to mass. Only thirty persons in the one, and 

1 TT wetait paa Mavis,” dita, “aq Te pouple sen mélat, orsignant 
quelque désordre, mémement un sac.” Puyroche, 320. 
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about twenty in the other, consented. These were sent to the 
Celestine monastery and afterward released. Of the others a 
careful list was drawn up. Their fate was sealed; but an un- 
expected difficulty arose. The public hangman refused to exe- 
ente the sentence of an unauthorized tribunal. So did the sol- 
diers. At last assassins were obtained from the ranks of the 
turbulent inhabitants. About three o'clock that afternoon the 
archbishop's prison was visited. To describe with minuteness 
the scene of horror that ensued would scarcely be possible. 
Two hundred and sixty-three persons,’ of the very best and 
most industrious part of the population of Lyons," called by 
name according to the roll previonsly made, were murdered in 
rapid succession, Never was there an exhibition of more piti- 
less cruelty. Meanwhile, where was the governor? He had 
gone, in company with the commandant of the citadel, to sup- 
press a threatened disturbance iu the Faubourg de la Guillotiére, 
on the left bank of the Rhine. Jle returned only in time to 
find the deed done, and tu disperse those who had gone to the 
Roane to repeat it there. is demonstrations of anger were 
Joud, and a liberal reward was offered for the detection of any 
that had participated in the slaughter.’ But this did not pre- 
vent the same body of cutthroats from visiting the Roanne, 
soon after nightfall, and despatching all the Protestants that 
were there, to the number of about seventy. Many of them, 
by an excess of barbarity, the assussins tied together by a single 
rope, and threw, while yet alive, into the water. On the follow- 





'“(Quelques denx cens,” says Mandelot to Charles IX., Sept. 24; but 
hewas anxious to make the number as small as possible. Jean de Masso, 
‘vreceveur général” (Sept, 1st), says, ‘sept A huit vingt," and sieur Talaize 
(Sept. 24), "deux cent soixante et trois.” So also Coste (Sept. 3d). Puy- 
roche, (65, 366. 

* Mandelot tells Charles IX. (Sept, 17th) that he had sent all the poorer 
Huguenots to other prisons; that he had left here only the rich and those 
who bad borne arms for the Protestant cause. To exbibit his own incorrap- 
tibility, he added that there were among them. of his own certain knowledge, 
at least twenty who would have puida ransom of thirty thousand or even 
forty thousand crowns, “qui estoit assez," he significantly adde, “ pour tenter 
‘ang homme corruptible.” Correspondance du roi Charles 1X. et du Slenr 
de Mandelot, 71, 72. 

* Correspondance, ete., p. 44, 47, 
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ing day the bodies which had not yet found a watery grave 
were carried to the other side of the Saéne, where, stripped and 
mangled, they were about to be buried in the cemetery of the 
Abbaye d'Esnay, when the monks refused them admission into 
the consecrated ground, and pointed to the Rhone as 2 more 
fitting destination. Even now they were not spared further 
mutilation; for an apothecary of Lyons, having initiated the 
murderers into the valuable properties of human fat as » medi- 
cinal substance, the miserable remains were put to new use be- 
fore being consigned to the river. Down to the Mediterranean 
these ghastly witnesses of the ferocity of the passions of the 
Lyonnese Roman Catholics carried fear and disgust, and for 
weeks the inhabitants of Arles and other places carefully ab- 
stained from drinking the water of the polluted stream.’ 

‘The part which Mandelot took in this awful tragedy has been 
very differently estimated, but I am inclined to think that the 
nepoivtity SOVernor is not chargeable with any direct responsi- 
of Mande” bility for the butchery in the prisons of Lyons. Cer- 
tainly this seems to be established by his letter to the king, 
written in the morning of the day on which it occurred ; for he 
would scarcely have expressed his great desire and hope to be 





' Payroche, Ia Saint-Barthélemy & Lyon ot le gouverneur Mandelot, ubi 
supra; Mim, de l'estat, ubi supra, 821-243; Creepin, Hist. des martyrs, 1582, 
p. 723, ete,, opud Kpoques de Véglise de Lyon (Lyon, 1827), 178-185; Do 
Thon, iv. (liv. lii.) 602-604, ete.; Jean de Serres (1575), iv., fol. 45, ete. The 
number of Hagnenots killed is variously estimated, by some as bigh ns from 
twelve bundred to fifteen hundred (Crespin, wbi eupra). It must havo been 
not less than seven hundred or eight hundred ; for private letters written 
immediately after the occurrence by prominent and well-informed Roman 
Catholics stote it at about seven hundred, and they would certainly not be 
inclined to exaggerate, The rumor at Paris even then set it at twelve hun- 
dred. See the letters in Payroche, 363-967. Among the one hundrod and 
twenty-three names that have been preserved, the moet interesting is that of 
Claude Gondime), who set Marot’s and Beza’s psalms to music, and who was 
killed by eavious rivals, At the time of his death he was engaged in adapt- 
ing the psalms to » more elaborate arrangement, according to « contemporary 
writer: ‘Excellent musicien, et In mémoire duquel sera perpétuello pour 
avoir heurensement besogné les paaumes de David on frangais, 1a plapart dee. 
quela il n mis en musique en forme de motete A quatre, cing, six et buit par- 
‘tes, ot sans Ia mort efit tot aprée rendu cette ceuvre socomplie,”” Sommaire 
ot vrai discours de Ia Félonie, ete. Puyroche, 402, 
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able to prevent any ontbreak, if he had planned, or even fore- 
seen, the events of the evening.’ The story must therefore be 
apocryphal, that Mandelot, in commissioning one of the chief 
assassins to execute the bloody work, blasphemously said: “J 
intrust the whole to you, and, as Jesus Christ said to Saint 
Peter, whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.”? It was, however, no conscientious seruple 
that deterred the governor from actively taking part. Mande- 
lot was seandalously anxious to obtain his part of the plunder, 
and was not ashamed to appear asa suppliant for the confis- 
cated property of the Iuguenots almost before their bodies 
were cold.” But he was unwilling, without the express orders 
of his sovereign, written with his own hand, to commit an act 
which, the more successful it might be, was the more certain 
to be disavowed and punished. He was right: a eubordinate 
vould not be too careful in dealing with so treacherous a court. 

Few cities were eo ripe for the massacre of the Protestants ax 
the capital of Normandy. There the passions of the Roman 





1" Faleant cependant contenir ce peuple par tontes les remontrances ct 
raigone que je puis leur porsuader de ne s'émouvoir A anoune a/dition ni tn- 
saulte, comme je m'apervois qu’il y en peut avoir quelque danger auquel toutes 
fois j'expére prévenir.” Mandelot to Charles IX., Aug. 31, 1572, Payroche, 356, 
‘This letter is not contained in Paulin Paris, Correspondance de Charles 1X. 
ct du eionr de Mandelot. 
‘Mém, de estat, 330; De Thou, iv. (liv. lit.) 603. 

++ Je ne veulx estre Je premier den demander & votre Majeaté ; m'assen- 
vant quo ai elle a commenoé par quelques autres, elle me faict tunt d'honnenr 
de ne moblier {oublier).” Mandelot to Charles IX., September 2, 1572, Cor- 
respondance, p. 49. ¥ find the clearest evidence both of Mandelot’s havin 
had no hand in the massacres of Augnet 21st, and of his utter waat of prinri- 
ple, in the craven apology be makes, in hia letter of September 17th, for not 
having done more, on the ground that he only knew his Majesty’s pleasure as 
it were in a shadow, and very Inte, and that he had rather feared the king 
would bo angry nt what the people had done, than that eo little had been 
done! ‘La pouvant avseurer sur ma vie que si elle n’a esté satiafaitte en ce 
faict icy, je n'en ay aucune ooulpe, n’ayant, sceu quelle estoit en yolunté que 
‘par umbro, encores bien tard et & demy:: et ay oraint, Sire, que votre Majesté 
fost plustort conrroucés de ce que le peuple aurvit fuiet, que de trop pou, 
d'aultant que par toutes les wutreo provinces sirconvoysines il ne s'est rion 
touché.” Correspondance, eto,, 72, 73. 
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Catholica, inflamed by the civil wars, had not been enffered to 
‘xpemameere COOl. Evon in the provincial parliament the papists 
st Rouen, “could hardly submit to receive into their delibera- 
tions again the five or six Hugnenot counsellors who had been 
expelled or had fled at the outbreak of hostilities, but whom the 
Edict of Pacification restored to their ancient functions and dig- 
nity ; and the secret registers, among other unfortunate scenes, 
chronicle particularly a violent discussion, degenerating into 
angry altercation between President Vialard and the Huguenot 
member Maynet.' ‘The bloody assault of the popnlace of Ronen 
upon the reformed in March, 1571, mentioned in a previous 
page,” had been but slightly punished. Few of the guilty failed 
to escape from the city, and the sole penalty suffered had been 
an execution in effigy. These turbulent men had ever since 
that time been watching an opportunity to return. They were 
now burning with a desire to signalize their advent by bloody 
reprisals, Monsieur de Carouge, governor of the city, was, 
however, a just and upright nan, and they could not hope for 
countenance in their plans from him. In fact, the contempo- 
rary accounts inform us that he received from the king repeated 
orders to exterminate the Huguenots of Rouen,’ which: he could 
not bring himself to execute, and that he sent messengers to re- 
monstrate with his Majesty who returned without sueceeding in 
shaking his determination; and herenpon the governor found 
himself obliged to shut himself up in the castle, and permit the 
work which had been intrusted to others also, to take its course.” 
The seeret records of parliament, however, reveal the fact that 
Carouge received from Paria the order to leave Ronen and 
visit other portions of Normandy, in order to restore the quict 
und a which had been much disturbed of late. The real, 








"tis given word for word, from the MS. registere of tho parliament, by 
Floquet, Hist. du parlement de Normandie, iii. 81-85. 

+ Ante, chapter xvii, p. 874 

+ Eneor qu'il se soit tousjours monstré fort peu atmy de telles inbuma- 
nites.” Mémoires de Lestat, 871 

*“'Receut lettres du Roy qui lay mandoit et oommandoit expressément 
Woxterminor tous ceux qui faisoyent profession de la religion wudit lieu, sans 
scenes ss” Mie dt Von, Ans, Vl: 27 

* Tpid., 871. 
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though perhaps not the ostensible object of this commission was 
to rid the city of the presence of a magistrate whose well known 
integrity might render it futile to attempt a massacre of the in- 
nocent, The records aleo show that, contrary to the current re- 
port, both the municipal authorities and the parliament, greatly 
alarmed at the danger menacing Rouen in case of his departure, 
implored him to remain ;' but that-the king’s peremptory com- 
mands left him no discretion, and he was obliged to leave the 
unhappy city to its fate. The able historian of the Norman 
Parliament has rightly observed that the governor, whether he 
left Rouen because he could not consent to execute the bar- 
barous injunctions that were sent him, or because his character 
was 80 well known that the court was unwilling to intrust them 
to him, is equally deserving of praise; and not without reason 
does this writer claim similar respect for the judicial body which 
manifested its desire to save everything, by retaining him at 
Rouen” Here, as elsewhere, a great part of the Protestants 
had been arrested and placed in the prisons, to shield them from 
popular violence. The governor believed this to be the safest 
place for them; and at least one instance is known of a father 
who waa so convinced of it that he brought thither his Hugue- 
not son, whom he might have sent out of the city.* 

The storm, 80 long delayed, broke ont at last on Wednesday, 
the seventeenth of September, and lasted four entire days. The 
yatea were closed, and the organized bands of murderers, under 
the leadership of Laurent de Maromme, one of the most san- 
gninary of the turbulent men who had returned from banish- 
ment, and of a priest, Claude Montereul, curate of the church 
of St. Pierre, had undisputed possession of the city. First they 
slaughtered like sheep the prisoners in the spacious “concier- 
gerie” of the parliament house and in the other prisons of the 
city. Next they burst into the houses, and nearly every atrocity 





1 “"T1n'y « sultre que vous,” aaid they, ‘qui puime commander aux armes 
o¢ans, contenir le peuple en l'obsinmance an roy, et Ia ville en paix.” Reg. 
seor. du parlement, 9 Septembre, 1572, apud Floquet, 120, See also Reg. de 
Thotel-de-ville de Rouen, 7 Septembre, did. 

* Floquet, 122, 

* Mom. de Vostat, apd Archives ourieuses, vii. 978. 
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which history is compelled at any time reluctantly to chronicle, 
was perpetrated on unresisting men, on tender women, on w- 
offending children. Not less than five hundred persons, and per- 
haps even more, periahed in a butchery, whose details I gladly 
pass over in silence.' Grim humor and charity were incongru- 
ously mingled with the most brutal inhumanity. The assassins 
jocularly denominated their work one of “accommodating” 
their victims;* and the clothes of the Protestants—whose bodies 
were buried in great ditches outside of the Porte Cauchoise— 
after having been carefully washed, were piously distributed 
among the poor.’ The tragedy finished, the farce of an inves- 
tigation was instituted by the officers of justice, but no punish- 
ment was ever inflicted upon any Roman Catholic, other than 
that which could be recognized in the retributive judgments 
befalling a few of the most notable, and especially the cruel 
Maromme, at the hand of God.‘ 

The previons character of Toulouse, as among the most san- 
guinary cities of France, was already sufficiently well established. 
‘aetrssiscase If behind some of the reat on this occasion in the 

number of victims, Toulouse was inferior only because 
its provious massacres had rendered it a suspicious place of 
sojourn in the eyes of the Huguenots. Here, too, notwithstand- 
ing deceitful proclamations guaranteeing safety and protection, 
the Protestants were gathered into the public prisons and jails 
attached to monasteries; and after having been reserved for 
several weeka, on receipt of orders from Paris were butchered 


M'moires de lestat, apud Arch. curleuses. vil 872; Floquet. fil, 127. 
Floquet is incorrect in stating that the names of only about a handred are 
known. We have (Mém, de Pestat. Archives carieuses, vii. 372-978) a partial 
list of 186 men, whose names and tradesare generally given, and of 83 women 
—that ie 319, besides a reference to many others whore names the writer did 
not obtain, 

1 **Tes autres eatayent cecommoder A coups de degue. Les mnsacreura 
usoyent de ce mot arcnnmoader, Yaocommodans & leur hestiale ot diabolique 
oruauté.” Mim, do estat, ubi aup., 872, 

+ Mém. de Vertat, uéi eup., 378. 

4 Tbid., 378, The story of the massacre ia well told in the Mém, de estat, 
and by M. Floquet, whose original sources of information throw a flood of 
light upon the transactions; also by De Thou, iv. (liv. li) 608; Ag: 
a'Aubigné, ii, 27; Jean de Serres (1575), iv., fol. 50, 
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to the number of two or three hundred. Among others, some 
Protestant members of parliament were hung in their long red 
gowns to the branches of a great elm growing in the court of 
the parliament house.’ The miscreants that voluntarily assumed 
the functions of executioners were in this case drawn in great 
part from the more unruly class of the law students of the uni- 
versity.’ It is needless to add that here, as elsewhere, the op- 
portunity for plunder was by no means neglected. 

The procedure in Bordeaux was co extraordinary, and is so 
authentically related in a letter of a prominent jndicial officer 

who was present, as well us in the records of the Par- 
* liament of Gnyenne, that the story of ite massacre 
must be added to the notices already given. At first the city 
was quiet, and the friends of order congratulated themselves 
that their efforts had been successful in removing the stigma 
which previous transactions had affixed to itsescutcheon. Mean- 
time this policy, united to the fear of a fate similar to that which 
had befallen their feliow-believers elsewhere, is said to have led 
to agreat number of conversions to the Roman Catholic Church.’ 
But there were those who were mwilling that their prey should 
so easily escape them. On the fifth of September, M. de Mont- 
ferrand, Governor of Bordeaux, affecting to have information of 
a general plot on the part of the Huguenots of the city, had 
sought and obtained permission of the parliament to introduce 
three hundred soldiers from abroad. He had thereupon for- 
hidden the celebration of Protestant worship, hitherto held ata 
distance of three leagnes from Bordleans, on the plain between 


‘At Bordeaux, 





1 Que of them, Jean Coraa, had committed an unpardonable offence. When 
passing in 1362 with the Protestant army through Roquemadour, in the pro- 
vinee of Querey, he had taken advantage of the opportunity to examine the 
relies of St. Amadour. of whom the monks bossted that they possessed not 
only the bones, but aleo some of the flesh. He was never forgiven for baving 
exhibited the closo resemblance of the holy remains to a shoulder of mutton, 
De Thon, iv. 608, note. 

+ Miém. de Vestat, Archives carieusos. vii. 981-885; De Thon, ubi aupra ; 
Agrippa d’Aubigné, ii, 27, 28 (liv. 4, ¢. ); Jean de Serres (1575), iv., 
fol. 50. 

* President Lagebaston oven says thet, had this been suffered to gu on a, 
‘week ldager—eo rupidly were the Protestants flocking to the maas—there 
would not have been eight Hagnenots in town, 
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the Garonne and the Jalle.’ Meantime the churches resounded 
with the violent denunciations of a famous preacher, Friar Ed- 
mond Auger or Augier, “a great scourge for heresy,” as his 
partisans styled him. Te exhorted his hearers to imitate the 
example of Paris, and accused the royal officers of indolence and 
pusillanimity. At this junctnre the governor received a visit 
from Monsieur de Montpézat, son-in-law of Villars, the newly 
appointed admiral. What the latter told him is unknown. But, 
on the third of October, Montferrand having given out that he 
had received from the king a roll of names of forty of the chief 
men of the place, whom he was commissioned to put to death 
without judge or trial, set abont his bloody work. Persistently 
refusing to exhibit his warrant, for three days the governor 
butchered the citizens at will." One member of parliament, 
against whom he bore a personal grudge, he stabbed with his 
own hand. The murderers wore red bonnets supplied by one 
of the “jurats” or aldermen of the city. They executed their 
commission so thoronghly that the number of the slain was 
reported as two hundred and sixty-four persons, all Protestants. 
If any one be mercifully inclined to regard this statement as an 
exaggeration, and to base upon this instance a general theory 
that throughout France the number of the victims has been 
grossly over-estimated, let him read the following entry made 
in the records of the Parliament of Bordeaux, and recently 
brought to light; he will learn from this not only the approxi- 
mate number of the slain as given by the chief agent in the 





‘ Registers of Parliament, in Boscheron des Portes, Hist. du parl. de Bor- 
dowux ‘Bordeaux, 1877), i 241. 

* Letter of President Lagebaston to Charles IX_, October 7, 1572, Mackin- 
‘tosh, Hist. of England, iii., App. I, 351-353. See also De Thon, iv. 651, 652, 
and Agrippa d'Aubigné, ii. 27, Lagebaston was ‘first president” of the 
Bordalese parliament. but, so far from being able to prevent the massacre, 
received information that hie own name was on Montferrand’s list, and fled 
to the castle of Ha, whence he wrote to the king. His remonstrances against 
@ butchery based upon a pretended order which was not exhibited, his delin. 
eation of the impolitic and disgraceful work, and his reasons why an execu- 
tion, that might have been necessary to crush a secret conspiracy at Pari 
‘was altogether unnecessary in a city “six or seven score leagues distant. 
where there could be no thought of a conspiracy, render hia letter very inter- 
esting. 
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bloody work, but the anxiety which the latter felt that he should 
receive due credit for his share in the great undertaking of the 
destruction of the French Protestants: “On the ninth of 
October, the Sieur de Montferrand, having been summoned to 
the court, among other things said, ‘that he had been informed 
that there were come members of the court who had written to 
the Sieur Admiral de Villars, royal lieutenant in Guyenne, that 
the said De Montferrand had killed, on the day of the execution 
by him made, October the third, only ten or twelve men, a thing 
(ander correction of the court) whoily false, inasmuch as there 
had been more than two hnndred and fifty slain ; and he would 
show the list to any one who might desire to see it?” * 

The same hand that placed upon the parliamentary registers 
this shameless and atrocious boast, for the benefit of those that 
should come after, has briefly noted the assassination of two 
members of parliament itself, with an absence of comment in 
which we can read the evidence of fear. “ From the talk of 
to-day it appears that Messienrs Jean de Guilloche and Pierre 
de Sevyn were killed as belonging to the new religion.”* The 
tardy and flagrantly unnecessary effusion of blood at Bordeanx 
exercised no mean influence in emboldening the Huguenots of 
La Rochelle to persevere in their refusal to admit theemissaries 
of Charles the Ninth, 

The massacre was, however, neither universsl throughout 
Franee, nor equally destructive in all places where it occurred. 
wyimn ‘The reason for this is to be found patly in tho 
Eymemat geographical distribution of the Huguenots, partly 
ot universal. 

in the temper of the people, partly in the policy or 
the humanity of the governors of cities and provinces. Where 
the number of Protestants was small, and especially where they 
had never rendered themselves formidable, it was not easy for 
the clergy to excite the people to that frenzy of sectarian ha- 
tred under the influence of which they were willing to imbrne 
their hands in the blood of peaceable neighbors. In such places 
—in Proving, for instance—the Huguenots generally kept them- 
selves as far aa possible out of sight, while a few of the more 


' Registrea du Parlement, Boscheron des Portes, i. 346, mi 
* Bosoheron des Portes, ubjaupra, 
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timid consented to place a white cross on their hats, a conve- 
nient badge of Roman Catholicism which some were willing to 
assume, when they would rather have died than go to mass." 

In the province of Champagne the Protestants were spared 
any general massacre by the prudent foresight of the Guises, to 
whom its government was confided. The duke, in order to 
Polley ot tne free himself from the imputation of being the author 
Gober. of the bloody plot, and to prove that his private re- 
sentment did not extend beyond Admiral Coligny and a few 
other chiefs, had himself taken several Iluguenots in Paris 
under his special protection. With the same object in view, he 
made his provinee an exception to the widespread slaughter.” 

Others, however, were merciful from more honorable motives. 
A number of instances of clemency are mentioned, It is not, in- 
spore 4064, always safe to accept the stories, some of which 
Senitot are suspicions from their vary form, while others are 

manifest inventions of an age when tolerance had 
become more popular than persecution. To the category of 
fable we are compelled to assign the famous response which 

Le Hennuyer, Bishop of Lisieux, is reported, by an- 
Henne, ot thors writing long after the event, as having returned 
to the lieutenant sent to him by Charles the Ninth. 
History ig occasionally capricious, but she has rarely indulged 
in a more remarkable freak than when putting into the mouth 
of an advocate of persecution, a courtier and the almoner of the 
king, who was not even in his diocese, but undoubtedly in Paria 
itself, at the time the incident is said to have occurred, this 
declamatory speech : “No, no, sir; I oppose, and shall always 
oppose, the execution of such an order. I am the shepherd of 
the church of Lisienx, and the people I am commanded to 
slaughter are my flock. Although at present wanderers, having 
strayed from the fold intrusted to me by Jesus Christ the great 
shepherd, they may, nevertheless, return, I do not read in the 
Gospel that the shepherd should suffer the blood of hia sheep 











* lade Haton waxes facotious whon describing the sudden popularity 
soquired by tho sign of the orose, and the numbcrz of rosaries that could be 
seen in the hands, or tied to the belt, of fngitive Huguenot Indios, 

* Toosain contre lea massacrours, 166, See ante, aheptor xviii., p 401, 
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to be shed; on the contrary, I find there that he ia bound to 
your out his own blovd and give his own life for them. Tako 
the order back, for it shall never be executed go long as I live.”' 

Fortunately, there are other instances on record which are 
uot apoersphal. Monsieur do Matignon seems to have saved 
kiod omces Caen and Alengon from becoming the scenes of gen- 
vf astern eral maasacres, and thus to have endeared himself to 
«7; the Protestants of both places.” The Duke of Longue- 
ville prevented the massacre from extending to his province 
«ftanme of Picardy. Gordes, Governor of Dauphiny, who 
Gordes § had obtained advancement by the assistance of the 
Montmorency influence, excused himself, when repeatedly 
urged to kill the Iuguenuts, on the plea that Montbran and 
others of their leaders were alive and out of his reach, and that 
any attempt of the kind would ouly lead to still greater diffi- 
culties. Le therefore waited for more direct instructions. 
When, in his letter of the fifth of September, in reference 
to # clause in the king’s letter just come to hand, he stated 
that he had received no verbal orders, but merely his letters of 
the twenty-second, twenty-fourth, and twenty-eighth of August, 
Charles replied bidding him give himself no solicitude as to 
them, as they were uddressed only to a few persons who hup- 

















‘De F }, Hist. of the Protestants of France (New York, 135), 214, and 

Henry White, 435, from Maimbourg. Histoire du Calviniame, 486, I refer 
the reader to Mr. L, D. Paumier's exhaustive discnasion of the story in his 
paper, "La Saint-Darthviemy en Normandie,” Bulletin de la Soc. de 'hist. 
dln prot. frangais, vi, (1838), 466-47u. Mr. Paumier has also completely de- 
wiolished the scanty foundation on which rested the similar story told of 
Sigoguea, Governor of Divppe. pp. 470-474. See also M. C. Osmont de 
Courtisigny's monograph, Jean Le Henunyer et les Huguenots de Lisieux 
in the Bulletin, xxvi. (1877) 115. etc. 
Tocsain contre les maseacreurs, 150; Odolant Desnos, Mémoires his- 
toriques sur la ville d'A/engoa, ii, 235, epud Bulletin de Ia Soc. de Thist, da 
prot. franvais, viii, (1859), 8, The truth of the story aa to Alencon seems 
lo be proved by the circumstance that when, in February. 1575. Matignon 
marched against Aleugon, in order to suppress the conspiracy which the 
duke, Charles's youngest brother, had entered into to prevent Henry of An- 
jon from: anaooeding penceably to the throne of France, the grateful Proter 
tants nt once opened their gates to him. Ibid., $05, Bulletin, ubi supra, 

+ Yoomin, 156. 
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pened to be near him,’ and enjoined upon him to enfores the 
royal “declaration,” and cause all murder and rapine to cease 
in his government. Yet even here s number of Huguenots 
were imprisoned, and a few Jost their lives at Romans." 

The manly boldness of the Comte de Tende is said in like 
manner to have saved the Protestants of Provence. Receiving 
{mim from the hands of La Mole, a gentleman of Arles and 

Provo, servant of the Duke of Alengon, a letter from the 
secret conneil ordering him to massacre all the Huguenots in 
his provinee, the governor replied: “1 do not believe that such 
commands have emanated from the king's free will; but come 
of the members of his council have usurped the royal authority 
in order to satisfy their own passions. I need no more conclu- 
sive testimony than the letters which his Majesty sent me a few 
days ago, by which he threw upon the Guises the blame for this 
massacre of Paris. I prefer to obey these first letters, as more 
befitting the royal dignity. Besides, this last order ia so cruel 
and barbarous, that even were the king himself in person to 
command me to pnt it into execution, I would not do it.” The 
magnanimity of the count spared Provence the horrors of a 
repetition of the massacres of Mérindol and Cabridres, but per- 
haps cost him his own life, for he soon after died at Avignon, 
and rumor ascribed his death to poison. The infamons Count 
de Retz, Catharine’s favorite, sueceeded him as governor. Saint 
Heran, Governor of Auvergne, is said to have replied in very 
sinilar words; but as he managed to induce a great part of the 
Protestants within his jurisdiction to apostatize, less notice was 
taken of his insubordination." 














"Par leequelles vous me imundex n'avoir reeen sucua commandement 


verbal de moy, aius seulement mes lettres du 22. 24 et 28 du passé, dont ne 
‘vous metres en aucane peino, car elles s’adrestoyent senlement % quelques- 
uns qui e’estoyent trouver pros de moy.” Charles IX. to Gordes, Sept. 14, 
1672, Archives curiouses, vil. 865, 866. 

‘Tbid., 367, 848, 

4 Mémoires de Yeatat, Archives ourieuse 
‘The Tocsain contre les massacreurs, howevei 
Mi, de Carces. 

‘Dr. White han shown nome reasons for doubting the accurscy of the story. 
Among the Dulsure M88. ia preserved u full sccount of the manner in which 
8 Protestant, fleeing from Paris, fell in with the messenger who was carrying 





. 866, 367; De Thon. iv, 605. 
 P. 156, gives credit instesd to 
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Perhaps the most striking instance of a magnanimous refusal 
to comply with the bloody mandate of the Parisian court, waa 
quem that of Viscount D'Orthez,' Governor of Bayonne 
Bornes This nobleman was not only of a violent and imperious 
Seren. temper, but on other occasions go severe in his treat- 
ment of the Protestants of the border city, that the king was 
obliged to write to him to moderate his rigor, When, however, 
the messenger from Paris (who on his way had caused an indis- 
criminate slaughter to be made of all the men, women and chil- 
dren who had taken refuge in the prisons of Dax) delivered his 
orders to the visvount, the latter retuned the following laconic 
answer: 

“Sire, 1 have communicated your Majesty’s commands to 
your faithful inhabitante and warriors in the garrison. I have 
found among them only good citizens and brave roldiers, but 
not one hangman. For this reason they and I very humbly bew 
your Majesty to employ our arms and our lives in all things pax- 
sible, however hazardous they may be, as we are, so long as our 
lives shall last, your very humble, ete.”? 





the order to St. Hérem or Héran, and robbed him of his instructions. The 
Protestant hastened on to warn his brethren of their danger, while the mes- 
eenger could only relate to the governor the contents of the lost despatch. 
Notwithstanding this, eighty Huguenots were murdered in one city (Aurillac) 
of this province, Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 454, 455. 

} Adiram d’Aapremont, 

* Agrippa d’Aubigné, Hist, univ., ii, 28 (liv. i, ¢. 6), ‘The authenticity of 
thia letter has been much disputed, partly because of the Viscount’s severe 
and cruel character (which, however, D'Aubigné himself notices when he telle 
the atory), partly because it rests on the sole authority of D'Aubigné. It in to 
‘be observed. however, that although he alone relates it, he allades to it in 
soveral of his works, aa. g.. in his 'Trugiqnes. But the trath of the incident 
is apparently placed beyond all legitimate doubt by its intimate and necessory 
connection with an event which D'Aubigné narrates considernbly Inter in 
history. and from personal knowledge. Hist. univ. , if, 201, 292 (liv. iif... 12) 
In 1377, D'Autign~. having lost much of Henry of Navarre’s favor through his 
fidelity or bis bluntness (see Mém de d’aubigné, é2. Panth., p. 486), retired 
from Nérac to the neighboring town of Castel-jaloux, of which he was in com 
mand, Making a foray at the head of a small detachment of Huguenot eol- 
diers, he fell in with and easily routed a Roman Catholic troop, consiating of 
a score of light horsemen belonging to Viscount D'Orther, and a number 
of men raised at Bayonne and Daz, who were conducting three young ladles 
condemned st Bordeaux to be beheaded. ‘The vanquished Roman Catholic 
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Nor were the rannicipal authorities in some places behind the 
royal governors in their determination to have no part in the 
nefarions designs of the court. At Nantes, the mayor, 
pally of échevins, and judges received from Paris, on the 
eighth of September, a letter of the Duke of Mont- 
pensier-Bourbon, Governor of Brittany, in which, after nar- 
rating the discovery of the pretended conspiracy of Coligny and 
his adherents, and their consequent assassination, he added: 
«By this his Majesty’s intention respecting the treatment which 
the Huguenots are to receive in the other cities is sufficiently 
evident, as well as the means by which some assured rest may 
be expected in our poor Catholic Church.”' But the muni- 
cipal and judicial officers of Nantes, instead of following the 
bloody path thus marked out for them by the governor of their 
province, “held a meeting in the town hall, and swore to main- 








throw themselves on the ground and sued for mercy. On hearing who they 
wore, D'Aubigné called to him all those who came from Bayonne and then 
eried out to his followers to troat the rest in memory of the massucre in tho 
prisons of Dax. The Huguenots nceded no furthor reminder. It was not 
long before they had cut to pieces the twenty-two men from Dex who had 
fallen into their hands, On the other hand they restored to the soldiers of 
Bayonne their horses and atme, and, after dressing their wounds in a neigh- 
boring village. sont them home to tell their governor, Viscount D'Orthez, 
“thot they had seen the difercut trentment tho Huguenots accorded to 
soldiers and to hungmen.” A weck later, a herald from Bayonne arrived at 
Castel-jalonx, with worked scarfs and handkerchiefs for the entire Huguenot 
band. Nor did the exchange of courtesies end here. ‘The mad notion eeized 
Henry of Navarre to accept an invitation toa feast extended to him hy the 
Bayonnese. Six Huguenots accompanied him, of whom D'Aubigné was one, 
The table was sumptuous, the presents wore rare and costly. D'Aubigns 
being recognized, was overwhelmed with thanka, “his courteay being much 
more liberally repaid than he bad deserved; while the King of Navarre and 
hia Huguenots, at the table, “at the expense of the rest of France, extolled 
to heaven the rare and unexampled act and glory of the men of Bayonne.” 
It is certainly an easier supposition that D'Aubigns has faithfully reproduced 
D'Orther’s letter to Charles IX., than that he has manufactured a0 long and 
consistent a story. The discussion in the Bulletin de la Soo, de histoire du 
prot. fring. is full. xi, 18-15, I18. ete.. xil. 240, 

' Letter of Louis de Roarbon. Duke of Montpensier, Aug. 26th (it should 
evidently be the 25th; for the Duke speaks of Coligny as killed ‘ ledit, jour 
hier," and the mythical Hugnenot plot wa to have been executed “hier ou 
aujourd'hui”), Balletin de Ia Soo. de hint. du prot. fr., 1. (1852) 60, and 
Soldan, Geschichte des Prot. in Frankreich, ii, App., 699. 

Vou. 1s 
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tain their previous oath not to violate the Edict of Pacification 
published in favor of the Calvinists, and forbade the inhabitants 
from indulging in any excess against them.”* 

Such are the general outlines and a few details of a massacre 
the full horrors of which it is outside of the province and be- 
toarain YOR the ability of history to relate, Nor is it even 
nanberot tne possible to set down figures that may be relied upon 

as expressing the true number of those who were un- 
justly put to death. The difficulty experienced by a well in- 
formed contemporary, has not been removed ; notwithstanding 
the careful investigations of those who earnestly desired “that 
posterity might not be deprived of what it needed to know, in 
order that it might become wiser at the expense of othors.”* 
We shall be safe in supposing that the number of Iugnenot 
victims throughout France was somewhere between twenty 
thonsand, as conjectured by De Thou and La Popeliniére, and 
thirty thousand, as stated by Jean de Serres and the Mémoires 
de estat de France, rather than in adopting the extreme views 
of Sully and Perefixe, the latter of whom swells the count of 
the slain to one hundred thousand men, women, and children.” 
It can scarcely have been much less than the lower number I 
have suggested. 

While the massacre begun on St. Bartholomew's Day was 
spreading with the speed of eome foul contagion to the most 
Nowsctine distant parts of France, the tidings had been carried 
memes beyond its boundaries, and excited a thrill of delight, 
tem: or acry of execration, aecording to the character and 
sympathies of those to whom they came. Nowhere was the eur- 
prise greater, nor the joy more intense, than at Rome. Pope 
Gregory, like his predecessor, had been very sceptical respecting 
tho pious intentions of the French court. Nuncios and legates 
brought them, it is true, a great profusion of brilliant aseurances, 
‘on the part of Catharine and Charles, of devotion to the Roman 





' "The words are those of an inscription of the seventeenth or the early part 
of the eighteanth century, in the Hdtel de Ville of Nantes Bulletin, {. (1852) 
61. 

# Mém. de estat, Archives cur., vii B85, 886. 

# Bee a table in White, Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 461. 
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Chureh, and to the interests of the Pontifical See, but accom- 
panied by lugubrious vaticinations of their own, based upon tho 
tolerant course on which the king, under Coligny's guidance, 
had entered. The Cardinal of Alessandria had made little ac- 
connt of the ring offered him by Charles as a pledge of his sin- 
verity, and preferred to wait for the proof which the sequel 
might exhibit, The last defiant act of the French monarch, in 
marrying his sister to a professed heretic, and within the degrees 
of consanguinity prohibited by the Church, withont obtaining 
the Pope's dispensation, served to confirm all the sinister sus- 
picions entertained at Rome, Under these circumstances the 
papal astonishment and rejoicing can well be imagined, when 
couriers sent by the Guises brought the intelligence of the mas- 
sacre to the Cardinal of Lorraine, and when letters from the 
King of France and from the Nuncio Salviati in Paris to the 
Pope himself confirmed its accuracy. Salviati's letters having 
been read in the full consistory, on the sixth of September, the 
pontiff and the cardinals resolved to go at once in solemn pro- 
cession to the church of San Mareo, there to render thanks to 
God for the signal blessing conferred upon the Roman See and 
all Christendom. A solemn mass was appointed for the sue- 
ceeding Monday, and a jubilee published for the whole Christian 
world. In the evening the cannon from the Castle of San An- 
gelo, and firearms discharged here and there throughout the 
eity, proclaimed to all the joy felt for so signal a victory over 
the enemies of the Church. For three anccessive nights there 
was a general illumination. Cardinal Orsini, who seems to have 
been on the point of starting for France as a special legate to 
urge the court to withdraw from the course of toleration, now 
received different instructions, and was commissioned to con- 
gratulate Charles, and to encourage him to pursue the path upon 
which he had entered. Charles of Lorraine, as was natural, 
distinguished himself for his demonstrations of joy. He made 
a present of one thousand crowns to the bearer of euch glad 
tidings.’ Under hie auspices a brilliant celebration of the event 

‘Narrative appended to Capilupi, Stratagema di Carlo FX. (1574). Tha 
cardinal’s adulatory letter to Charlen IX., on reosipt of tho king’s missive, is 
strongly corroborative of the view to which everything forces us, that the 
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twok place in the church of San Luigi de’ Francesi, which was 
public thane MAQnificently decorated for the occasion. Gregory 
Baines, himself, attended by his cardinala and bishops, by 
princes, foreign ambassadors, and large numbers of nobles and 
of the people, walked thither under the pontifical canopy, and 
high mass was said. The Cardinal of Lorraine had affixed 
above the entrance a pompous declaration, in the form of a 
congratulatory notice from Charles the Ninth to Gregory and 
the “sacred college of cardinals,” wherein the Very Christian 
King renders thanks to Heaven that, “inflamed by zeal for the 
Lord God of Ifosts, like a smiting angel divinely sent, he had 
suddenly destroyed by a single slanghter almost all the heretics 
and enemies of his kingdom.” The latinity of the placard 
might not be above reproach; but it is certain that its senti- 
mens received the cordial approval of the assembled prelat 
Set forth in golden characters, and decorated with festive leaves 
and ribbons,’ it proclaimed that the hierarchy of the Roman 
Church had no qualms of conscience in indorsing the traitorous 
deed of Charles and Catharine. But still more unequivocal 
proofs were not wanting. A well known medal was strnck in 
honor of the event, bearing on the one side the head of the Pope 














masncro was not Jong definitely premeditated. ‘Sire, he anid, “estant 
arrivé le sisur de Beanvilla avecquea lettres de Vostre Majesté, qui confir. 
moyent lea nouvelles des tres-crestiennes et héroicques ddlibération ot exé- 
quutions faictes non-seulement & Paris, mais aussi partout vos principales 
villes, je m'asseure qu'il vous plaira bion me tant honorer . . . . quede 
vous asseurer que ontre tons vor tre humbles eubjects, je ne euisle dernier \ 
an (en) louer Diea et me resjouir. Et véritablement, Sire, c'est tout. In 
mycua (mieux) que j'eusse osé jamais désirer ni esperer. Je me tiens assenn: 
que des cc commencement les actions de Vostre Majesté accroistront chacuny 
jour Ala gloire da Dien ct & Nimmortalité de vostre nom,” ete. Card. Lor 
Taine to the king, Rome, Sent. 10,1572, MSS, Nat. Library, apud Lestoile, ed 
Michaud et Ponjoulat, 25, 26, note, 

' Conjouissance de M’ le Cardinal de Lorraine, au nom du Roy, feicte an 
Pape, le vij jour de sept. 1572, sur la mort de V'Admiral et ees complines 
Correspondance diplom. de La Mothe Fénélon, vil, 441,342, Also Jean de 
Serres (1575) iv.. fol. 6, and ina French translation appended to Capilapl, Lo 
stratagoma di Carlo IX, (1574), 111-118, and reprodnead in Mém. do estat, 
‘Arch. cur,, vii. 360, 

+ Literls romants aueole mafasculis descriptam. festa fronte velatum, ac 
Homalscatum, et eupra limen nedis Sancti Ludoviel Rome affixam.” 
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and the words “Gregorius XIII. Pont. Max. An. I.” and on 
the other an angel with cross and sword pursuing the heretics, 
and the superscription, “ Ugonottorum strages, 1572." 

By the order of the Pope, the famous Vasari painted in the 
Sala Regia of the Vatican palace several pictures representing 
wis different scenes in the Parisian massacre. Upon one 

intings by 
ent an inecription was placed which tersely expressed the 

"true state of the case: “ Pontifex Colinii necem pro- 
bat.”* The paintings may still be seen in the magnificent room 
which serves as antechamber to the Sistine Chapel. - 








‘lee geknisond of Chip moa, i wplto 98 the clammay attempts made to 
discredit {t, 1s establiched beyond all possible doubt. The Jesuit Bonanni, 
in his “Numismata Pontificum "(2 vols. fol., Rome, 1689, has Sgured and 
described it ss No. 27 of the medals of Gregory XIII. A translation of his 
account and a facsimile of the medul may be seen in the Bulletin dela Soc'été 
de Mist, du prot. francais, i, (1852) 240-242, It is also udmirably represented 
in the Trésor de Numismatique (Delarcche, eto., Paris, 1889), Médailles des 
papes, plate 15,No.8. The late Alexander Thomson, Exq., of Banchory, 
Aberdoenehire, purchased at the papal mintin thacity of Rome, in 1828 or 1820, 
among other medals for which he applied, not less than seven copies of this 
moda), aix of thom struck off expressly for hima from the original die still in 
possession of the mint, See his own account, given in his Memoir by Profes- 
sor Smeaton, and reproduced in the Nao York Hoangclist of October 17, 
1872, 

+ Recueil dee lettres missivos de Henri 1V., 1. 96. 

+ Bee Pistolesi, Il Museo Vaticano deseritto od illustrato (Roma, 1838) vol. 
viii, 97. There are three paintings, af which the first representa “ the King 
of France sitting in parliament, and approving and ordering that the death 
of Gaspard Coligny, Grand Admiral of France, and declared to be head of the 
‘Hngnenots, be registered." “The mischauce of Coligny is delineated in the 
following picture in a spacious square, among many heads of strects (capi- 
strade) and facades of temples, The admiral, clothed in the French ccstume 
‘of that period, is carried in the arms of several military men ; althongh life- 
Jess (estinto, read rather, firint), he atill prescrvos in his countenauoe threat: 
ening and terrible looks.” ‘The third is the masancre of St. Bartholomew's 
day itself, in which the beholder scarcely knows which to admire most, tho 
artistic skill of the painter, or his success in bringing into a narrow compass 
#0 many of the most revolting incidents of the tragedy—the murder of men 
in the streete, the butchery of helpless and unoffending women, the throwing 
of Cotigny's remains from the window of his room, ete. Dr, Henry White 
gives a sketch of this puinting, taken from De Potter'a Lettres de Pie V. Of 
‘the fresco representing the wounding of Coligny there is an engraving in Pis- 
tolesi, thi eupra, vol. viii. plate 84, By an odd mistake, both the text und 
the index to the plates, make this belong to the reconcilistion of Frederick 
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To the French ambassador, M. de Ferralz, Gregory expressed 
in the most extravagant terms his satisfaction, and that of the 
college of cardinals, not only with the events of Paris, but with 
the news daily coming to Rome of similar massacres in progress 
in different cities of France. Ile convinced Ferralz that no more 
delightful tidings could have reached the pontifical court. The 
battle of Lepanto could not compare with it. “ Tell your master,” 
said he to the envoy at the conclusion of his andience, “ that 
this event has given me a hundred times more pleasure than fifty 
victories like that which the League obtained over the Turk last 
year.” In the excess of his joy he did not forget to enjoin on 
every one he spoke to, especially all Frenchmen, to light bonfires 
in honor of the massacre, hinting that whoever should fail to du 
so must be unsonnd in the faith.! A few weeks later, the pontiff 
shocked even some devout Roman Catholics by allowing Cardi- 
val Lorraine and the French ambassador to present to him 
Manvevel, the assassin who had tired the arquebuse shot at Ad- 
miral Coligny." 

“The pontiff,” says his countryman, the historian Adriaui, 
“and all Italy universally rejoiced greatly, and forgave theking 
and queen their previous dissimulation.”* For the French at 
Rome now pretended that the massacre had long been planned 
by their monarch, and that every favor to the Huguenots for the 
past two years had been shown to them merely for the purpose 








Barbarossa and the pontificate of Aloxandor ITI.—on what gronnds it is bard 
toimagine. ‘The oharacter of the wound of the person borne in the arma of 
his companions, indicated hy the lass of ton fingers of his right hand, trom which 
‘the blood Is seen to be dropping, leaves no doubt that he is the Admiral 
sUoligny. Unfortunately, Pistolesi's eplendid work is disfigured by other 
blunders, or typographical errors, equally gross, In describing other paintings 
‘of the same Sala Regia (pp. #3, 96), He assigns, or ia made by the types to 
assign, various events in the quarrel of Barbarossa aud Adrian 1Y. and Alexan- 
der III. to the years 1454, 1555, 1577, etc. 

+ Ferralz to Charles [X., Rome, Sept. 11, 1572, apud North British Review, 
Get, 1889, p. 31. 

* Prosporo Count Arco to the emperor, Rome, Nov. 15, 1572, ubé aupra. 

+ "Tl pontofiee, ¢ universalmente tutta d'Italia grandemente se ne Tallegrd. 
tacendo pardonare cotale effetto al Re © alla Reina, che molte cove avevana 
snstennto di faro in benefisio di quella parte.” G, B. Adriani, Istoria de’ suoi 
vempi, ii 378. ' 
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of lulling them into a false security. The Pope accepted the 
plea without troubling himself much whether it were true or 
not, satisfied as he was with the event. Bnt not so the Spanish 
French boasts CHVOY at the Roman court, Don Juan de Cuniga. 
mforactiine. “The French wish to give the impression,” he wrote 
to his master, “that the king meditated this blow from the 
time he made peace with the Huguenots; and, in order that it 
may be believed that he was capable of preparing it and eunceal- 
ing it until the proper time for the execution, they attribute to 
lrim stratagems which do not seem allowable even against here- 
tics and rebels. I deem it certain that, if the shooting of the 
arquebuse at the admiral was a thing projected a few days 
beforehand, and authorized by the king, all the rest was inspired 
by circumstances.”* Equally positive, though not at all doubt- 
fal respecting the morality of the transaction, and more jubilant, 
was the Nuncio Salviati, in Paris. While desiring that the cardi- 
nal seeretary “should kiss the fect of his Holiness in his name,” 
and “ rejoicing with him in the bowels of his heart at the blessed 
and honorable commencement of his pontificate,” ? while declar- 
ing that, despite his previous belief that the court of France 
would not much Jonger tolerate the admiral’s arrogance, he 
would never have imagined the tenth part of what he now saw 
with his own eyes, he also stated he conld not bring himeelf to 
lelieve that, had the admiral been killed by Maurevel’s shot, so 
mach would hava been done by a great deal.’ Now, however, 
“the queen intended not only to revoke the Edict of Pacifica- 
tion, but by means of justice to restore the ancient observance 
of the Catholic faith.” 

There was another monarch whose joy was not less sincere 
than. Gregory’ ‘3. This was Philip of Spain. Catharine had 











' Cufiga to Philip, Sept. 8th, Simancas MSS. Gachard, Bull. de T'acad. ae 
Bruxelles, xvi. 249, 250. 

7“ A.N. 8 mi facoia gratia di basolar i pledi in nome mio, ool quale mi 
rallegro con le viscere del cuore che aia piaciuto alla Dra. Msa d’incaminar, 
nel principio del auo pontificato, sf felicemente e honoratamente le cose di ques- 
to regno.”” Salviati to Card. sec. of State, Aug. 24, Mackintoch, iii., App. @., 
p. 855. 

* + Non ai risolvo @ oredere che si fusue fatto tanto a un peszo.” Thid., ud 
nupra, 
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not delayed writing to her royal son-in-law. In her endeavor 
to make capital out of the massacre she betrayed great satisfac- 
caacim tion at her eupposed masterly stroke of policy, Her 
Philp ter letter—a misspelled scrawl—furnishes a fresh illustra- 
wine. tion of the fuct that singular shrewdness in planning 
and executing criminal projects is not incompatible with a trust, 
amounting almost to fatuity, in the unsuspecting credulity of 
others. Catharine actually imagined that she could, by her 
counterfeit piety, impose upon one who knew her character so 
well as Philip of Spain. Therefore she was lavish of the use 
of the name of the Deity to cover her own villainy. ‘ Mon- 
sieur my son,” she wrote, “I entertain no doubt that you will 
appreciate, as we do, the happiness God has conferred upon ns 
in giving the king, iny son, the means of ridding himself of his 
subjects, rebels against God and himself, and [rejoice] that it 
has pleased [im graciously to preserve him and us all from the 
eruelty of their hands. For this we are assured that you will 
praise God with us, as well on our account as for the advan- 
tage that will accrue to all Christendom, and to the service, 
and honor, and glory of God. This, we hope, will soon he 
made known, und the fruit thereof be perceived.’ By this 
event we afford the testimony of our good and upright inten 
tions, which have never tended but to His honor. And I re- 
joice still more that this occasion will confirm aud augment the 
friendship between your Majesty and the king your brother— 
which is the thing I desire most of all in this world.”* 

Philip had good reason to be glad. To all human appear- 
“peguigt ance it had depended only upon the word of Charles 
: to secure, at once and forever, the independence from 
the Spanish tyranny of the provinces on the lower Rhine, 








"De quoy nona aseurons que en leoures Dien aveques rus, tant peur 
nostre particulier coment pour le bien qui en reviendré toute la cretienté eb 
an service et honeur et gloyre de Dieu,” ete. 

1 “Rt randons par cet ayfect le temognage de nos bonnes et droyctes 
yotantions, cor ne les avons jeamés cu aultre que tendant & son bonneur.” 
ete, Letter of Catharine de’ Medici to Philip 1I.. Aug. 28, 1572, in Mus 
des archives nationsles ; documents originanx de "hist. de France, expos: 
dane Hotel Soubiae (published by the Gen, Directory of the Archives, 1872), 
p. 802, 
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which, under William of Orange, were battling for religious 
and civil freedom. Truc, Genlis and his small forces had been 
captared or destroyed ; but what were they in comparison with 
the men whom the French king could have marshalled under 
the command of Coligny, La Noue, and other experienced lead- 
ers? And now Charles, at a single atroke, had cut off all pros- 
pect of obtaining the sovereignty of the Netherlands or of any 
part, had assassinated his own generals in their beds, had butch- 
ered in cold blood those whe would gladly have marched as sol- 
diers to achieve his conquests, and-had freed Philip from all fear 
of French interference in behalf of the Dutch patriots. No won- 
der then, that, when a courier, sent by the Spanish ambassador 
at Paria, with tidings of the eventa of St. Bartholomew's Day, 
reached Madrid, on the evening of Saturday, the seventh of 
September—so slowly did news travel in those days—Philip 
was almost beside himself with joy.’ “Ile showed so much 
gayety, contrary to his native temperament and custom,” the 
French envoy, St. Goard, wrote to his master, “that he was 
evidently more delighted than with all the pieces of good 
fortune that had ever befallen him; and he called to him his 
familiays to tell them that he knew that your Majesty was his 
good brother, and that he saw that there was no one else in 
the world that deserved the title of ‘Very Christian”” Not 
content with gloating over the bloody bulletin with his cronies, 
he promptly sent his secretary, Cayas, to congratulate the French 
ambassador, and to inform him that “the king his master was 





* Philip bad evidently no intimation that a marsacre was in contemplation. 
‘When Mr, Motley saya (United Netherlands. i. 15): ‘[t is as cerbin that 
Philip knew beforehand, and testified his approbation of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, as that he was the murderer of Orange," the statement must 
be interpreted in accordance with that other atatement in the sume author's 
earlier work ‘Rise of the Dutch Republic, ii, 388): ~The erime was s10t com- 
mitted with the connivance of the Spanish government, On the contrary, 
‘the two courts were at the moment bitterly opposed to each other,” etc, As 
the eminent historian can scarcely be supposed to contradict himself on x0 
important s point, we must undersiand him to mean that Philip had, indeed, 
jong since instigated Catharine and her son to rid themselves of the Hugue- 
not leaders by some form of treachery or other, but was quite ignorant of, 
and unprepared for, the particular meana adopted by them for compassing 
the end. 
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going that very hour to St. Jerome, to render all manner of 
thanks to God, and to pray that in matters of so great impor- 
tance his Majesty might be sustained by Lis hand.” When, 
the next morning, St. Goard had been very graciously admitted 
to an audience, lic tells us that Philip—the man who rarely or 
never gave a hearty or manly expression to his feclings—* began 
to laugh, and, with demonstrations of extreme pleasure and 
satisfaction, praised your Majesty as having earned your title of 
‘Very Christian,’ telling me there was no king that could claim 
to be your companion, either in valor or in prudence.” It was 
natural that Philip should chiefly extol Charles's alleged dis- 
simulation, and dwell on the happiness of Christendom saved 
from a frightful war. It was cqually politie for St. Goard to 
chime in, and echo his master’s praise. But there was sound 
truth in the concluding remark he made to Philip: “ However 
this may be, Size, you must confees that you owe your Nether- 
tunis to his Majesty, the King uf France.”* 

‘We have also more direct testimony to Philip's delight at the 
Parisian massacre, in the form of a letter from the monarch to 
the Duke of Alva, In this extraordinary communication, 
worthy of the depraved source from which it emanated, the 
Woodthirsty king does not attempt to conceal the satisfaction 
with which he has received the tidings of Charles's “ honorable 
and Christian resolution to rid himself of the admiral and other 
important personages,” both for religion's sake and because the 
King of France will now be a firmer friend to the Spanish 
erown—sinee neither the German Protestants nor Elizabeth will 


“1 Bt, Goard to Charles, Sept. 12th, Bodel Nijenhuis, Supplement te Groen 
van Prinsterer, Archives de Ia maison d'Orange Nassau, 124-126, St, Goard 
was not deceived by Philip's pious cosyzatulations: * Ce faict,” he writes to 
Catharine, a week Inter (ibid., pp. 126, 127), ~* a esté aussi bien pris de se (ce) 
Roy comme on le peult. penser, pour luy extra tant profitable pour nen affaires : 
toutesfois, comme il eat le prince da monde qui salt et faict le plus profes- 
sion de disaimuler toutes choses, si n'a il seu celler en ceste-cy Je plaisir qu'il 
em a regeu, et encores que je infére toute res mouvemente procedder du biew 
que en recepvoient ses affaires. lesquelles il voioit pour desplorer sans ce acu! 
remedde, si a il faict croire & tout le monde par ces aparens (apparences} que 
Centoit pour le respect du bon succor que von Majestex avoient eu on si baultes 
entreprises, tantost louant le filz d'avoir une telle mére, Vaiant ai bien ganié,"” 
eto, 
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trust him any longer—a circumstance which will have a decided 
influence upon the restoration of his authority in the Nether- 
lands. Another matter upon which he touches, places in the 
clearest light the infamy to which Charles and his council had 
sunk, and the hypocrisy of Philip the Catholic himself. Until 
the very moment of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, 
Charles had been earnestly desirous of saving the lives of the 
French Huguenots who had been taken prisoners with Genlis 
near Mons; while, by the most barefaced assumptions of inno- 
cence, he endeavored to induce the Spaniard to believe that he 
was in no way responsible for Genlis’s tndertaking.’ Now, 
however, it is Charles himself who, by his envoys at Madrid and 
Chaves ines. Brussels, begs from Philip the murder of his own 
ester French subjects, lest they return to do mischief in 
waeners. France. Not only the soldiers taken with Genlis, but 
the garrison of Mons, if that city, as now seemed all but. cer- 
tain, should fall into Alva’s hands, must be pnt to death." “ If 
Alva object,” he wrote to Mondoucet, “that your request is the 
same thing as tacitly requiring him to kill the prisoners and 
cut to pieces the garrison of Mons, you will tell him that that is 
precisely what he ought to do, and that he will inflict a very 
great wrong upon himself and upon all Christendom if he shall 
do otherwise.”" Drawing his inspiration from the same source, 
St. Goard said to Philip himself: “One of the greatest services 
that can be done for Christendom, will be to capture Mons and 





' See the Mondoucet correspondence, Compte rendu dela commission royale 
Ahistoire, seooud series, iv. (Brax., 1852), 840-349, pub. by M. Emila Gaohet, 
‘espeoially the letter of Charles IX. of Aug. 12th, 1372. 

+ «El dicho embaxador me propusé . . . . con grande instanola, que 
sin dilacion sa devia executar la justicia on Jantia (Genlis} y en loa otros sus 
‘complices que hay estan presos, y en los que se tomasson en Mons.” Philip 
to Alva, Sept. 18th. Simancas MSS. Gachard, Particularitee inddite eur In 
St, Barthélemy, Balletin de Pacadémie royale de Belgique, xvi. (1849), 256. 

3 Charles IX. to Moudoucet, Aug. 31et, Mondoucet correspondence, p. 949; 
ee aleo another letter of the same date, p. 348. 

4 ++ Retant Pun plus grands services que vo puiteo faire pour la Chrostionté, 
que de ls prendre et passer tout au fl de Pemés."” St. Goan to Charles IX., 
Sept, 19th, Supp. to Archives de la maison d’Orange Naseen, 127. 
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earth were freed of such bad plants, the less solicitude would be 
necessary in future, but he scribbled with his own hand on the 
draft uf the letter: “I desire, if yon have not already rid the 
world of them, yon should do it at once and let ine know, for I 
see no reason for delay."* The more clear-headed Alva, how- 
ever, suw reasons not only for delay, but for extending to some 
trepaweat OF the prisoners a counterfeit mercy; for he soon 
Aa ‘uae replied to his master, that “he was not at all of opin- 
“jon that it was best to cut off the heads of Genlis and 
the other French prisoners, as the King of France asked hii to 
do. He had resulved te do so before the adimiral's death, but 
now things had changed. Charles must know that Philip has 
in his power men capable of giving him greut trouble.”* None 
the less, however, did Alva commanicate the glad tidings to all 
parts of the Netherlands, and cause solemn Te Deuns to be 
sung in the churches,’ * These occurrences,” he wrote to Connt 
Luss, Governor of Holland, “come so marvellously apropus in 
shis conjunction for the affairs of the king our master, that 
nothing could be more timely. For this we cannot suiticiently 
render thanks to the Divine goodness.” Philip promptly sent 
the Marquis dA yainonte to congratulate Charles and the queen 
mother." Alva had already a special envoy at the French court, 
who returned soon after the massacre to Brussela, On asking 
Catharine what reply he should earry back, the Italian princess, 
intosicated with her success, impiously said: “1 do aot know 
that J can make any other answer than that which Jesus Christ 
yee to St. John’s disciples, ‘Go and show again those things 
which ye have seen aud heard—the blind receive their sight, and 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached to 
them." And do not forget,” she added, “ta say to the Duke 
of Alva, ‘Blessed is he, whosvever shall not be offended in 





























Philip to Alva, bd supra. 
* Alva to Philip. Oct. 13vh, Gachard, Correspondance de Philippe IL, (Brax., 
1848), ii 287. _ 
+ Mondoucet to Charles IX.. Aug. 20th, Bull, de l'acat 
* Bulletin de U'acad. roy. de Bruxelles, ix. (1842), 561. 
* Philip to Alva, ubi supra, 





roy. de Brax. 
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me.?”' Such was the new gospel of blood and rapine with which 
it was proposed to replace the Bible in the vernacular, and the 
Psalms of David translated by Marot and Beza! 

But Spain and Rome were only exceptions. From almost 
every part of the civilized world there arose a loud and unani- 
mous cry of execration. It was natural, however, that the feel- 
ing of horror should be deepest in the neighboring Protestant 
countries, whose religion and liberties seemed to be menaced 
aganay With destruction by the treacherous blow. Above all, 
Rane: in England with whose queen a matrimonial treaty had 
for months been pending, the abhorrence of the crime and its 
perpetrators was the more intense because of the violence of the 
revulsion. Resident Frenchmen were startled at the sudden 
change. ‘The warmest friends of France became its open ene- 
mies, loudly reproaching the broken faith of the king, and 
pouring eurses upon the people that had exercised such indig- 
nities upon unoffending citizens, If we may believe La Mothe 
Feénélon, the men who customarily wore arms indulged in much 
insulting bravado and in threats directed against any one that 
dared to gainsay them,? The French ambassador has himself 
left on record the description of a remarkable interview which 
he had with Queen Elizabeth. Rarely had a diplomatic agent 
Tensentyor Deen placed in a more embarrassing position. Lis 
mhereeuct Jetters and despatches from home were of the most 
stentor.  eontradietory character. Searcely had he, with pro- 
testations of sincerity and truthfulness, published the account 
of events in Paris which was sent him, when new instructions 
arrived recalling, modifying, or contradicting the former. First, 
with the startling nows of the disturbance of the peace, by Ad- 
miral Coligny’s wounding, came a letter from the king, express- 
ing “infinite displeasure” at the “bad” and “unhappy” act. 
and a resolution to inflict “ very exemplary justice.” To which 
this postscript was appended: “Monsieur dela Mothe Fénélon, 
I will not forget to tell you that thie wicked act proceeds from 











' Bulletin of Alva from the report of his agent, the Seigneur de Gomicourt, 
published by M. Gachard, tram MSS, of Mona, in Bull. do 'ncud. de Brux. 
elles, ix. (1842), 560, eto, 

1 Despatob of Sept 14, 1572, Correspondance diplomatique, v, 121. 
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the enmity between the sdmiral’s house and the Guises, and 
that I have taken steps to prevent their involving my subjects 
in their quarrels, for I intend that my edict of pacification shall 
be observed in every point."* Two days later Charles wrote 
again, communicating intelligence of the massacre, beginning 
with the murder of Coligny, in almost the identical words of 
the circular he was sending to Mandelot and other gover- 
nors of provinces and important cities.” Still it is the work of 
the Guises, and he himself has had enough to do in protecting 
his own person in the castle of the Louvre. He wishes Queen 
Elizabeth to be assured that he has no part in the deed,’ and, 
in fact, that all should know that he entertains great displeasure 
for what has so unfortunately happened, and that it is the thing 
which he detests more than anything else.' And le adds in a 
tone of well counterfeited innocence: “I have near me my 
brother the King of Navarre, and my cousin the Prince of 
Condé, to share in the same fortune with me.”* After receiving 
and spreading abroad these explanatione, what must have been 
the unfortunate ambassador’s perplexity and annoyance, when 
he received, but too late, a brief letter written on Monday, the 
day after the massacre began, containing these words: “As we 
are beginning to discover the conspiracy which the adherents of 
the pretended reformed religion had entered into against me, 
my mother and my brothers, you will not epeak of the partien- 
lars of the disturbance, nor of its occasion until you receive 
fuller and more certain intelligence from me; for, by to-night 
or to-morrow moming, I hope to have cleared up the whole 
matter.”* No wonder the courier to whom the last letter was 
intrusted was bidden ride with all speed to overtake the other : 
nor that La Mothe Fénélon hardly knew low to extricate him- 
self from the dilemma in which the king his master had placed 





' Charles IX. to La Mothe Fénélon, Ang. 22, 1572, Corresp. dipl., vil. 822, 


iil, p. 490. 

+ “Ni que f'y aye suoune volonté.” 

4 Q'eat bien In chose que je déteste le plus.” 

* Deapateh of Aug. 24th, Corresp. diplom., vil. 824, 825, 
“Charles IX. to La Mothe Fénélon, Aug. 25, 1572, ibid., 825, 826. 
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him. Had not Charles, by throwing all the blame, in his first 
letter, upon the Guises and by positively denying any participa- 
tion of his own, unambiguonsly proclaimed his ignorance up to 
that moment of any Huguenot conspiracy? How, then, could 
the French envoy go to the same Englishmen to whom he had 
made known the contents of this despatch, and tell them that 
the king was the author of the deed he had stigmatized as moat 
detestable, and that the motive that had impelled him relue- 
tantly to order the slaughter of the Huguenots was a conspiracy 
which he did not discover until a day or two after he gave the 
order? Yet this was the contradictory story which was sketched 
in the letter of the twenty fifth of August, and more fully elab- 
orated in subsequent despatches.’ 

The crestfallen ambassador is said—and the authority for the 
disputed statement is no less than that of the members of the 
queen’s council, Burleigh, Leicester, Knowles, Thomas Smith, 
and Croft—to have exclaimed bitterly “that he was ashamed 
to be counted a Frenchman.”* At first he believed that an 
audience would be denied him; and when the queen at last 
vouchsafed to see him at Woodstock, it was only after he had 
waited three days in Oxford, while Elizabeth and her conncil 
met frequently to deliberate upon ihe contents of Waleingham's 
tuaccdre despatches. He was admitted to the private apart- 
gz, ments of the queen, where he found her Majesty sur- 
ae rounded by the lords of the council and the principal 
ladies of the court, awaiting his coming in profound silence. 
Elizabeth advanced to meet hirn, and greeted him with a coun- 
tenance on which sorrow and severity were mingled with more 
kindly feelings. Drawing the ambassador aside to a window, 
she began the discourse with » dignity which few sovereigns 
have ever known better how to assume. She gave particular 
expression to the regret she felt in hearing such tidings from a 
prince in whom she had had more confidence than in any other 





' Charles IX., Aug. 26th and 27th, Corresp, dipl., vil, 981, eto., and a jus- 
tifloatory “Instruction 4 M. de la Mothe Fénélon.” 

"Letter of Burleigh, eta., Sept. 8th, to Walsingham, Digges, 217. The 
truth of the statement is called in question by ML. Cooper, editor of La. 
‘Mothe Fénélon's Correspondance diplomatiqne. 
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living monarch. And when the ambassador had stammered out 
the lying excuse based upon “ the horrible ingratitude and per- 
verse intentions of the Huguenots” against his master, and had 
tragically recounted the sorrow of Charles at being constrained 
to cut off an arm to save the rest of the body, she replied that she 
hoped that if the informations against the admiral and his were 
confirmed by investigation, the king “ might be excused in some 
part, both toward God and the world, in permitting the admiral’s 
enemies by foree to prevent his enterprises.” But she would not 
admit that even then the eruelty of the mode of punishment 
was capuble of defence, most of all in the ease of Coligny. 
who, “being in his bed, Jamed both on the right hand and 
left ann, Jying in danger under the care of chyrurgions, being 
also guarded about his private honse with a number of the 
king’s guard, might have heen, by a word of the king’s mouth, 
drought to any place to have answered when and how the king 
should have thonght meet.” But she preferred to ascribe the 
fault, not to Charles, but to those around him whose age and 
knowledge “ ouglit in such case to have foreseen how offenders 
ought to he justified with the sword of the prince, and not with 
the bloody swords of murderers, being alao the mortal enemies 
of the party murdered.” * 

Elizabeth's council was even more outspoken. Doubtless,” 
said they, “the most heinous act that has occurred in the world, 
since the erucifixion of Jesus Ch is that which has been 
recently committed by the French; an act which the Italians 
and the Spaniards, ardent as they are, are far from applauding in 
their heart, since it was a deed too full of blood, for the greater 
part innocent, and too much suspected of frand, which had vio- 
lated the pledged security of a great king, and disturbed the 
serenity of the royal nuptials of his sister, insupportable to be 
heard by the ears of princes, and abominable to all claseos of 
subjects, perpetrated contrary to all law, divine or haman, and 
without a parallel among all acts ever undertaken in the pres- 








' The interview is described both by La Mothe Fénélon (Corresp. diplom., 
v. 128-26), and by the English council, despatch of Sept. 9th to Walsing- 
Tham (Digges, 247-249). Hume bas a graphic account, History of England, 
chap, xl 
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ence of any prince, and which has even rather involved the 
King of France in danger than rescued him from it.” ' 

The suovess of the French ambassador, therefore, was not 
flattering. The most that he could do was to correct the im- 
pression that the massacre was only a part of a more general 
plan for the extirpation of Protestantism everywhere. But 
when the news came of the barbarous butchery of Huguenots 
in Lyons and elsewhere; when Villiers, Fuguerel, and other 
Protestant ministers eseaping from France, brought to London 
the report that one hundred thousand victims to religious intol- 
erance had fallen since St. Bartholomew's Day ;* when Englieh 
merchants who had witnessed the scenes of horror at Rouen 
returned, bringing a trne aceount of what had occurred ; when 
they overturned the audacious assertion that religion had noth- 
ing to do with the deed, by declaring that the [uguenots whoxe 
lives were spared were constrained to go to mass ; that numbers 
had lost their lives who might have saved them by consenting 
to take purt in services which they regarded as idolatrous ; that 
there were instances of children taken from their parents, and 
forcibly rebaptized ; whon, in short, every assertion of Le Mothe 
Fénélon was disproved, the irritation of the English grew 
deeper. And at last the French ambassador was forced to 
confess that they would believe neither him nor the despatches 
that he occasionally produced, saying that the event, whieh is 
wont to give the lie to words and letters, showed them what 
they had to fear." The life of Mary, Queen of Scots, was in 








‘his striking, and, certainly, somewhat undiplomatio speech in reported 
by the ambussador himself in bia despatches (Corresp. dipl., ¥. 1271. It looka 
as if the honest Frenchman was not sorry to let the court know some of the 
severe ctiticiting that were uttered respecting a crime with which he had no 
sympathy. La Mothe Féndlon tella of the impression, proved erroneous by 
the king's letter, '* quiilz avoient que ce fat ung acte projects de longtemps, 
‘et que vous heuasiex acourdé avecques le Pape et le Roy d'Expaigne ce faire 
servit lee nopces du Madame, vostre sear, avec le Roy de Navarre, & une telle 
exceytion poar y ntraper, & In foya, tontz les principanlx de In dicte religion 
asemblés.” Ln Mothe Fénélon to Charles, Sept. 2, 1572, wii supra. ¥. 116. 

‘La Mothe Fenélon endeavored. he rays. to persuade the English that 
there were not over five thousand, and that Catharine and Chorles were sorry 
that one bundred could not have answered. Cort. diplom.. v. 155. 

+ See the deepondent despatch of October 2d, Corresp. diplom., v., 165-162, 
Vou. I,—35 
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danger. There were many who regarded it as a measure of 
self-defence to put to death so open a sympathizer with the 
work of persecution. La Mothe Fénélon, disheartened, prom- 
tre amvena, OE Catharine de’ Medici to do all that he could to 
doraineart: promote the interests of France, but the chief intlu- 
a ence must come from the king and herself. “ Other- 
wise,” he said, “your word will come to be of no anthority, and 
I shall become ridiculous in everything that I tell them or 
promise them in your name.” * 

About the same time one of the most acute statesmen, one uf 
the most vigorous writers of the age, Sir Thomas Smith, him- 
self former ambassador at the French ouurt, correctly aud 
veurerae Cloquently expressed the universal ‘feeling of true 
Thomas Protestants in England, in a letter to Walsingham 

- which has become deservedly famous. “What war- 
rant can the French make, now seals and words of princes being 
traps to catch innovents and bring them to the butchery? If 
the admiral and all thoae murdered on that bloody Bartholo- 
mew day were guilty, why were they not apprehended, impris- 
oned, interrogated, and judged, but so much made of as might 
be, within two hours of the assumation? Is that the manner 
to handle inen either culpable or suspected? So is the jour- 
neyer slain by the robber; so is the hen uf the fox; so ix 
the hind of the lion; 20 Abel of Cain; so the innocent of 
the wicked; eo Abner of Josb. But grant they were guilty— 
they dreamt treason that night in their sleep; what did the 
innocent men, women, and children at Lyons? What did the 
sucking children and their mothers at Roan (Ronen) deserve ? 
at Cane (Caen)? at Rochel? . . . Will God, think you, 
still sleep? Will not their blood ask vengeance; shall not 
the earth be accursed that hath sucked up the innocent blood 
poured out like water upon it? . . . Iam glad you shall 
come home, and would wish you were at home, out of that 
country $0 contaminate with innocent blood, that the sun ean- 
not look upon it but to prognosticate the wrath and vengeance 
of God. The ruin and desolation of Jerusalem could not 





‘La Mothe Fénélon to Catharine, ibid., v. 164, 
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come till all the Christians were either killed there or expelled 
thence.” ' 

Neither Catharine nor Charles was insensible to the impres- 
sion made upon the English court by the French atrocities. It 
Catnarine’a became important to furnish, if possible, some more 
acer convincing proofs of the existence of a Huguenot 
sea plot, since the assurances of both monarch and ambas- 
sador had lost all weight. The papers of the admiral, both in 
Paris and in his castle of Chatillon-sur-Loing, had been searched. 
in vain for anything which, even after the murder, might seem 
to justify the king in violating his pledged word and every 
principle of law and right. Not a scrap of a letter could be 
found inculpating hin. Not the slightest approach toa hint 
that it would be well to make way with the king or any of the 
royal family. Tbe most private manuscripts of the admiral, 
unlike those of many courtiers even in our own day, contained 
not a disrespectful expression, nothing that could be twisted into 
a mark of disaffection or treason. Catharine could lay her hand. 
upon nothing that suited her purpose better than the paper, 
which, as stated -in a former chapter,’ she showed to Walsing- 
ham, wherein he advised Charles to keep Elizabeth and Philip 
“as low as he could, as a thing that tended much to the safety 
and maintenance of his crown.” But the finesse of the queen 
mother failed of accomplishing its object ; for neither Elizabeth 
nor Walsingham would think less of Coligny for proving himn- 
self faithful to his own sovercign’s interests. Elizabeth's in- 
credulity was, doubtless, enhanced by the hypocritical pretence 
of Catharine that her eon intended to maintain his edict of 
pacification in full force.’ “The king’s meaning is,” the queen 








* Letter of Sept. 26(h, Digzes, 262. 

* Bee ante, chapter xvili., p. 495. 

* An well ax by the queen mother’s assurances respecting the massacre in 
the provinces—too heavy a draft upon the credulity of her royal sister. 
“Pour ce qu'ils disent que, voyant les mourtres qui ont esté faictz en plusieurs 
villee de ce royaume par les Catholiques contre les Huguenots, ile ne ee peu- 
‘vent aseurer de 'intantion et volonté du Roy, qu’ilz n’en voyent quelque 
panission ot justice et aes cdicts mieux observés, elle coynolstra bientost que et 
gut eat, adcenu és autres liewz que en ceste ville, u exte entiérement contre iu 
volonté du Roy, mon dict sieur et filr, lequel n délibir’ d'en faire faire telle 
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mother once said to the English envoy, “that the Hngnenots 
shall enjoy the liberty of their conscience.” “ What, Madan 
observed Walsingham, ‘ and the exercise of their religion too ¢ 
“No,” Catharine replied, “my son will have exercise but of one 
religion in his realm.” “Then, how can it agree, that te 
observation of the edict, whereof you willed me to advertise the 
queen my mistress, that the same should continue in his former 
etrength?” interposed Walsingham. To that Catharine 
swered “that they had discovered certain matters of late, that 
they eaw it necessary to abolish all exercise of the same.” 
“Why, Madam,” said the puzzled and somewhat pertinac’ 
diplomatist, “ will you have them live without exercise of reli- 
gion?” “Even,” quoth Catharine, who fancied that she had d 
covered a pertinent retort, “even as your mistress suffereth the 
Catholics of Pnyland.” But the ambassador could not he so 
easily silenceu. Parrying the home thrust, and trenching on an 
uncourtly blintness of speech, he quietly called attention to a 
distinetion which her Majesty had not perhaps observed. Mx 
mistress did never promise them anything by edict; if she had, 
she would not fail to lave performed it.” After that, there 
was plainly nothing more to be said, and Catharine resorted to 
the usual refuge of worsted argument, and said: “The queen 
your mistress must direct the government of her own country. 
and the king my con his own.”* 

Some vietims were needed to be immolated upon the altar of 
justice to atone for the alleged Huguenot conspiracy. They 
say Were found in Briquemault and Cavaignes, two dis 
and Gavel tinguished Protestants. The former, a knight of 1h:c 
allysed n- royal order, had, contrary to all rules of international 

“law, been forcibly taken from the house of the En 
lish ambassador, whither he had fled for refuge.’ It was not 
difficult for the court to obtain what was desired from the 
cowardly parliament over which Christopher de Thou presideu. 









ne 








puguition et y establir bientost ung si bon ordre que ung chascun cognointm 
quelle a enté en cest endroit son intantion.” Catharine to La Mothe Fénéion, 
Cor. diol., vii 377. 

! Walsingham to Sir Thomas Smith, Sept. 14th, Digges, 42. 

* Tocsnin coutre les massacrenre. 
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Convicted by false testimony, and complaining that even their 
own words were falsified by their partial judges, the two Prot- 
estants were publicly hung on the Place de Grove. It was 
natived that they both died exhibiting great fortitude,’ and pro- 
testing to the last that they had neither taken part in, nor even 
heard of any plot against the king or the state. Charles, 
hardened by the sight of s0 much blood, wished to witness in 
person this new spectacle also, and not only looked on from a 
neighboring window, but, as it was too dark to see the sufferers 
distinctly, ordered torches to be lighted, and diverted himself 
with great laughter in observing their expiring agonies. The 
King of Navarre and the Prince of Condé were likewise forced 
to be present, in order to give color to the absurd story that one 
or both had been included among those whom Coligny and the 
Huguenots had intended to murder. An hour after, ind the 
Parisian populace cut down the bodies, dragged them in con- 
tumely through the streets, and amused themselves by stabbing 
them, shooting at them, and maiming them. It was an addi- 
tional aggravation of the judicial crime and the king's ill-timed 
merriment, that the execntion took place on the evening of the 
day upon which the young Queen of France gave birth to 
Charles’s only legitimate child—a daughter, whom the Salic law 
excluded from the suecession to the throne. Still unconvinced 
of Coligny’s guilt, even by the convietion and death of Brique- 


y It ie true ‘that when ‘their sentences were read to to them, and particularly 
that portion which branded with infamy their innocent children, the courage 
of the old man of seventy. Briquemanlt, momentarily failed, and be conde- 
scended to offer to do great services to the king in retaking La Rochelle whose 
fortifications he had himself begun; and when this proposal was rejected, it 
in anid that he made more humiliating advances. But the constancy and 
pious exhortations of his younger companion, who sustained his own courage 
by repeating mang of the psalms in Latin, recalled Briquemault to himself, 
and from that moment “he had nothing but contempt for death.” De Thou 
(iv. 648), a youth of ninetocn, who was present in the chapel when the 
sentence was read, remembered the incident well. Cf. Agrippa d’Aubigné, fi, 
82 (bk. Lc 4). Walsingham, when he says in his letter of Nov. 1, 1573, that 
“Garannes (Cavaignes) showed himself void of all magnanimity, etc.,” bas 
evidently confused the persons. Here is an instance where the Inter account 
of an eye-witness—De Thou—is entitled to far more credit than the contem- 
porary statement of one whose means of obtaining information were not so 
good. 
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mault and Cavaignes, Queen Elizabeth very frankly expressed 
to La Mothe Fénélon her deep regret that her brother, the 
French king, had profaned the day of his daughter's birth by 
the sanguinary spectacle he had that evening gone to behold.” 

Tn Scotiand, when the news of the massacre arrived, the aged 
reformer, John Knox, summoned all his remaining energy to 
mmenemin preach a last time before the regent and the estates. 
Seotend; In the midst of his sermon, turning to Du Croe, the 
French ambassador, who was present, he sternly addressed to 
himn these prophetic words: “Go tell your king that sentence 
has gone out against him, that God’s vengeance shall never 
depart from him nor his house, that his name shall remain an 
execratiun to the posterities to come, and that none that shall 
come of his loins shall enjoy that kingdom unless be repent.” 
The indignant ambassador called upon the regent “to check the 
tongue which was reviling an anointed king;” but the regent 
refused to silence the minister of Gud, and suffered Du Croc to 
leave Edinburgh in anger. 

Monsieur de Vuleob, the Freneh ambassador at the court of 
the Emperor of Germany, was equally unsuccessful in con- 
vineing that monarch of the truth of the story con- 
tained in his despatches from Paris. The emperor 
did not diagnise his great disappointment and sorrow, nur his 
belief that the murderous project had heen known for weeks 
before at Rome.’ It need scarcely be said that the negotiations 
of Schomberg, who had been sent to procure an offensive and 
defensive alliance between the Protestant princes of Germany 


in Germany 5 





1 ‘ayant regret sinon que vous nyez youlu profaner Ic jour do sa nays- 
ence par ung si faschena espectacle quallastes voir en grivo.” Corresp. 
diplom. dele Mothe Fénélon, v. 905; Tocsain contro lea massacreurs, 151, 152 ; 
Reveille-Matin, Arch. our., vil. 206; Walsingham to Smith, Nov. 1, 1572, 
Digges, 278, 279, 

* Froade, x. 444, 445. 

++ Batro autres choses, il me dist qu'on lay avoit escript de Rome, n’avoit 
que trois semaines ou environ, sur le propos des noces du Roy de Navarre ch 
ces propres termea : ‘que & costa houre qne tous les oysennx estoient en cage, 
‘on les pouvoit prendre tous ensemble." Mf. de Vulcob to Charles IX.. Pros- 
‘burg, Sept. 20th, arud Dp Nonilles, Henri de Valois ot la Pologne on 1572 
(Paria, 1867), iii, Pidces junt., 214, 
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and the crown of France, were rendered abortive by the advent 
of tidings of the treacherous massacre at Paris. Like the rest 
of the diplomatists sent out from France, the able envoy to 
Germany had been left in profoand ignorance of the blow 
that wag to disturb all his calculations. He had even been 
empowered to promise that Charles would assume toward the 
enterprise of William of Orange the same position that the 
princes would take; and he seemed likely to be successful in 
inducing the princes to make common cause with his master. 

To Schomberg, as to the rest, there had been despatched, on 
the very day that Coligny was wounded, a narrative of that 
event to be laid before the Protestant princes—a narrative 
wherein the occurrence was deplored; wherein Charles stated 
that he had taken just such measures for the apprehension of 
the perpetrator of the crime as he would have taken had the 
victin been one of his own brothers; wherein he promised to 
spare neither diligence nor trouble, and to inflict condign pun- 
ishment, “in order that all men might know that no greater 
misdeed could have been committed in his kingdom, nor more 
displeasing to himself;” whereia he protested his unalterable 
determination to maintain completely and sedulously his edict 
of pacification.' Bnt to Schomberg, as to the other French 
ambassadors, there had come subsequent tidings and despatches 
giving the lie to all these assurances, 

And now, as he wrote home with some bitterness, “all his 
negotiations had ended in smoke."* Their Highnesses “could 
not get it ont of their heads” that the events of St. Bartholo- 
mev's Day were premeditated, with the view of enabling the 
Duke of Alva to make way with the forces of the Prince of 
Orange. So high did feeling run, that the rumor prevailed 
that Schomberg had been thrown into prison as an accomplice 








1 See in KInckhohn, Briefe Friedrich des Frommen, ii, 482, a short letter 
of Charles IX. to the elector palatine, Ang. 22, 1572, referring him for details 
to the account which Schomberg would give him verbally; and, ibid., i. 
483, 484, the narrative signed by Charles IX. and Brulsrt, secretary of atate, 
ia a translation evidently made at the time for the elector's use. 

*‘Poute ma negociation s'en estoit allée en fumée."" Schomberg to M. 
de Limoges, Nov. 8th, De Noaillos, iif. 800. 
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in the perfidy, and that Coligny’s death was about to be 
avenged upon him.’ 

Instead of forming an alliance with Charles, the Landgrave 
of Hesse and the three Protestant electors began instantly to 
concert measures of defence against what they verily believed 
to be a general war of extermination, set on foot by the Pope 
and his followers, in pursuance of the resolutions of the Coun- 
cil of Trent. “The princes of the Augsburg Confession,” 
wrote Landgrave William to the Electors of Saxony and Bran- 
denburg, “can see in this inhuman incident, as in a mirror, how 
the papists are disposed toward all the professors of the pure 
doctrine, The Pope and his party follow even at this day the 
rule which they followed respecting John Huss in the Council 
of Constance. When it is their interest so to act, they do not 
deem themselves bound to keep any faith with heretics. . . 
Last year the Pope and his followers obtained a glorious victory 
over the Turk. It is of the very nature of victories that they 
vommonly make the vietors more insolent.” To Frederick the 
Pious, elector palatine, the landgrave wrote a day later: “There 
is nothing better for us Germans than to have nothing to do 
with them; for neither credit nor confidence can be reposed 
in them.” “TI marvel greatly,” he added, “that the admiral 
and the other Huguenot gentlemen, although they, too, had 
donbtless studied Macchiavelli’s ‘I] Principe’—the Italian 
bible*—should have been so trustful, and should not have been 
too much upon their guard to suffer themselves to be enticed 
unarmed into go suspicious a place.” * 

Montluc, Bishop of Valence, had just been sent to Poland to 
endeavor to secure the vacant throne for Henry of Anjou, Ilis 
ultimate success and its consequences will be seen in 
another place. But now the attempt seemed desperate. . 
The bishop, who was the most wily and experienced negotiator” 

TAlarge namber of Schambery’s despatches are inserted in De Noailles, 
il, 286, eto. 

sands tonder xwoifel die welche bide ‘EI principe Macohiavelll’ such 
atndirt.” 
+ Landgrave William to the lectors of Saxony and Brandenbarg, Cassel, 


Sept. 5, 1872; same to Frederick, elector palatine, Sept. 6th. A. Kluckhohn, 
Briefe Friodrich des Frommen, ii, 496-498. 


In Poland 
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the French court possessed, and was fully conscious of his rare 
qualifications, was vexed almost beyond endurance at the stu: 
pidity of the king and queen who had employed him. “By 
the despatch I send the king, and by what the Dean of Dic 
will tell you,” he wrote (on the twentieth of November) to one 
of the secretaries of state, “ you will learn how this unfortunate 
blast from France has sunk the ship which we had already 
brought to the mouth of the harbor. You may imagine how 
well pleased the pereon who was in command of it has reason 
to be when he sees that by another's fault he loses the fruit of 
his labors. 1 say another's fault, for, since a desire was felt 
for this kingdom, the execution which has been made might and 
ought to have been deferred.” Again and again Montlue 
dogged that there might be no repetition of such cruelties, sug- 
gesting that an edict, guaranteeing that no one’s conscience 
should ba constrained, might be made or fabricated. If the 
king had no intention of carrying it into effect, he could at 
least send it to the governors, with private orders to make such 
disposition of it as he pleased." But, above all, there must be 
no fresh outrages done to the Protestants, “If between this 
and the day of the election there were to come the news uf 
some cruelty,” he wrote in midwinter, “we could do nothing, 
even had we here ten millions in gold with which to gain men 
over. The king and the Duke of Anjou will have to consider 
whether a purpose of revenge is of more moment to them than 
the acquisition of a kingdom.” * 





' Bp. of Valence to M. Brulart, Kouln, Nov. 20th, Colbert MSS. apud 
De Noailles, iii. 218. 

*Montluc to Charles IX., January 28, 1578, De Noailles, ifi, 920, Doce 
not the frank suggestion famnish a clue to the method which wan sometimen 
practised in other cases ? 

?Montluc to Brolart, Jan, 20, 1573, Do Noailles, ifi. 299. The worthy 
bishop, who was certainly at any time more at home in the osbinet than in 
the church, did not intermit his toil or yield to discouragement. If we may 
believe him, he ‘‘had not leisure 20 much as to say his prayera” Tho 
panegyrista of the massacre, and especialy Charpentier, had done him good 
service by their writings, and at ono time he greatly desired that the learned 
doctor might be sent to bis assistance, particularly as (to use his own words) 
‘all the muite of Monsieur de I'Iale and myeslf do not know enough of Latin 
to admit a deacon to ordem, even at Puy in Auvergne.” Ubi supra, 
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The ministers of Geneva, somewhat removed from the mists 
that prevented the greater part of the Hnguenot leaders from 
arapeny or oserying the perils environing them, had Jong fore- 
the Genevere. sean the eoming catastrophe, and had in vain implored 
Admiral Coligny, in particular, to have a greater care for his 
safety. ‘“ How often have I predicted it to him! How often 
have I warned him!” exclaimed Theodore Beza, in the first 
paroxysin of grief at the assassination of hia noble friend.' 
The city government, participating in the same apprehensions, 
early in the fatal month of August, 1572, instructed some of the 
reformed ministers who had occasion to revisit theirnative land 
on private business, to hasten out of a conntry where they were 
exposed to the treachery of a Florentine woman.’ Their solici- 
tude was only too well grounded. On Saturday, the thirtieth of 
August, some merchants arrived in Geneva from Lyons, with 
the appalling intelligence that their Protestant countrymen were 
everywhere the victims of wnparalleled cruelty. From the inn 
they went on without delay to the eity hall, and narrated to the 
magistrates the revolting atrocities of which they had been eye- 
witnesses. They besonght the city to prepare hospitable shelter 
and food for the throng of refugees who would soon make their 
appearance, having scarce escaped the bloody snares in which 
their brethren in great numbers had lost their lives? “The 
frightful news,” writes the historian of the Genevan church, 
describing the scene, “courses through the city with the speed 
of lightning: the shops are closed, and the citizens assemble on 
the public squares. They know, by past experience, the burdens 
and sacrifices that await men of good-will. Within doors, the 
women get in readiness an abundance of clothing, of medicine, 
and of food. The imagistrates send wagons and litters to the 
villages of the district of Gex; and the peasants with their 
pastors take their station upon the border, to obtain intelligence 
and to render assistance to the first that may arrive. They hare 
not long to wait. On the first of September a few travellers 





' Bera to Thomas Tilius, Sept, 10, 1572, Bulletin, vii 16. 
* Hogistros de la compagnie. let soit, 1572, apud Gaberel, Histoire de 





* Reg. du conscil, 30 noGt, 1572; Reg. de Iu compagnie, Gaberel, it 82t. 
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make their appearance, pale, wom ont with fatigue, scarcely 
answering the greeting they receive. They cannot credit the 
reality of their deliverance. For days death has been lying in 
wait for them at the threshold of every village. Soon their 
numbers increase. The wounded uncover.the wounds they have 
earefully concealed, that they might not be taken for reformers. 
They declare that, since the twenty-sixth of August, the country 
and the cities have been deluged with the blood of their 
brethren.”* 

Nobly did the citizens of the little commonwealth welcome 
the searred and bleeding confeseors of their faith, contending 
with magnanimous rivalry for the most cruelly mangled, and 
carrying them in triumph into their homes and to their frugal 
boards, Not one refugee was suffered to find his way to the 
city hall; and there was no need of any public distribution of 
alms.' Within a few days twenty-three hundred families of 
French Protestants were gathered in the hospitable inclosnre of 
Geneva. Besides those that subsequently returned to France, 
on the arrival of more propitious times, more than two hundred 
of these families yet remain, comprising the most honorable 
citizens of the republic.” 

A solemn fast was institnted. In the presence of the remark- 
able assembly gathered in the old cathedral of Saint Pierre, no 
word of threatening, no prayer for vengeance was uttered. But 
a firm conviction of the power and goodness of God seemed to 
dwell in every heart, and was uttered in impressive words by 
Theodore Beza—since Calvin's death, eight years before, the 
leading theologian of Geneva, “The hand of the Lord is not 
shortened,” said the reformer. “ He will not suffer a hair of 
-our head to fall to the ground without His will, Let us not. 
therefore, be at all affrighted becanse of the plot of the men 
who have unjustly devised to pnt ns all to death with our wives 
and our children. Tet us rather be assured, that, if the Lord 





" Gaberel, ii. 821, 822, 

* Thid., ii, 822, 

+ Tbid., i $07. Soe alaa in the -Pidses jnatificatives, pp. 218-217: Liste 
des rfogiés de Ia St. Barthdlemy dont les familles existent de nos jours i 
Geneve.” Sik 
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has ordained to deliver all or any of us, none shall be able te 
resist Llim. If it shall please Him that we all die, let us not 
fear; for it is our Father’s good pleasure to give us another ” 
home, which is the heavenly kingdom, in which there is ne 
change, no poverty, no want, no tear, no crying, no mourning. 
no sorrow, but, on the contrary, eternal joy and blessedness. It 
is far better to be lodged with the beggar Lazarus in the bosom 
of Abraham, than with the rich man, with Cain, with Saul, 
with Herod, or with Judas, in hell. Meanwhile, we must drink 
the cup which the Lord has prepared for us, each according to his 
portion. We must not be ashamed of the Cross of Christ, nor be 
loth to drink the gall of which He has first drunk : knowing that 
our sorrow shall be tuned into joy, and that we shall laugh in 
our turn, when the wicked shall weep and gnash their teeth.”' 

Twenty Huguenot pastors from France were among the 
refugees, and were kindly invited to take part in the honorable 
office of preaching in the churches. They preferred, however, 
to sit among the hearers, and listen to the sermons of Beza and 
his venerated colleagues." 

Tleaven smiled on the generous hospitality of the little re- 
public. The plagne, which had been raging in Geneva, dis- 
appeared simultaneously with the arrival of the fugitives from 





* Gaberel, ii, 825. ‘The author of the really able and learned article on the 
masaacro, in the North Britith Review for October, 1969, conveys an altogether 
unfounded and cruel impressiou, not only with regard to Beza, but respecting 
his fellow Protestants, in there sentences : ‘* ‘I'he very men whose own brethren 
had perished in France were not hearty ar unanimous in execrnting the deed. 
‘There were Huguenots who thought that their party had brought rain on it- 
self, by provoking its enemies and following the rash counsels of ambitious: 
men. This was the opinion of their chief, Theodore Beza, himself,” eta, 
The beliof of Beza that the Frenoh Protestants had merited even no severe = 
chastisement aa this at the hands of God. by reason of the ambition of some 
and the unbelief or lack of spirituality of others, was a very different thing 
from failing to execrate the decd with heartinesa, If the words of Ballinger 
ta Hotman, quoted in support of the first sentence (“sunt tamen qui hoa fao- 
‘tam eb excusare et defendere tentant ") really referred to Protestants at all, 
itcan only have been to an insignificant number who took the position from 
1 love of singularity, and who were below contempt, ‘The execration of 
the deed was pre-eminently unanimous and hearty, 

* Gaborel, il. 828, 
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France.’ Still the burden which their hosts had assumed was 
by no means light. They were not rich, and the 
aiiyusd rigorous winter that followed would have reduced 
them to great straits even without this additional 
drain upon their resources. Besides, they had incurred the 
dangerons enmity of the King of France. While professing 
deep gratitude to the Genevese for the advice they had given 
to the Protestants of Nismes to liberate the agents of the royal 
court, who had been sent to procure their destruction, but had 
been discovered and incarcerated, Charles the Ninth was in 
seeret plotting the ruin of the city which furnished an asyhun 
to so many of his persecuted subjects, At one time the danger 
was imminent. The Duke of Savoy was reported to have col- 
lected an army of eighteen thousand men near Chambéry and 
Annecy, while rumors of domestic treachery took so definite 
a form, that it was said that two hundred papal soldiers in the 
disguise of Protestant refugees were lurking in Geneva itself. 
On the other hand, the Roman Catholic cantons of Fribourg 
and Solenre, when on the point of joining Berne and Zurich in 
sending assistance, undertook to stipulate for the reinstatement 
of the mass within the walls of Geneva; and the Genevese, who, 
whatever other faults they might possess, were no cowards, de- 
clined an alliance upon such conditions. But the threatened 
contest of arms never came, By one of those strange turns of 
affairs, which, from their frequent recurrence in the history of 
Geneva, an impartial beholder can acarcely interpret otherwise 
than as interpositions of providence in behalf of a city that was 
destined for ages to be a safe refuge for the oppressed confess- 
ors of a purer faith, the storm was dissipated as rapidly as it had 
gathered. The bodily ailments of Charles the Ninth were, 
humanly speaking, the salvation of Geneva." 

In other parts of Switzerland the King of France made great 


) Bera to T. Tiliua, Dec. 8, 1572, Bulletin de 1s Soc, de hist, du prot. fr., 
vii. 17 

* Gaberel, ii. 880-938, 

+ Nearly four years later, on the 8th of June, 1578, Monsieur de Chandieu 
received the news of the publication of Henry IIT.'s edict of pesos permitting 
the refugess to return home, All the Protestanta who had not adopted 
Switzerland as their futore country congregated at Geneva. A solemn re- 
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efforts to counteract the injurious influence upon his interests 
which the intelligence of the massacre could but exert. Almost 
immediately after the events of the last week of August, the 
royal ambassador, Monsieur de la Fontaine, and the treasurer 
whom the French mouarch was accustomed to keep in Switzer- 
land, were instructed to write out an account for the benefit of 
his Majesty's “ best and perfect friends,” “the magnificent seig- 
niors,” wherein among the numerous falsehoods with which they 
attempted to feed the unsophistical mountaineers, was at least a 
single truth: “This young snd magnanimous prince, since his 
accession to the throne, has, eo to speak, reaped only thorns in 
place of a sceptre.”' 

A little later M. de Belliévre, his special envoy at the diet of 
Laden, was profuse in assurances to the effect that the deed was 
impreenar NOt premeditated, but had been rendered necessary 
HA by the machinations of the admiral—‘a wretched man, 
or rather, not a man, but a furious and irreconcilable beast whu 
lad lost all fear of God and man.” He particularly defended 
the king from all responsibility for the excesses that had been 
committed, insisting that it was the people that “had taken the 
bit in its teeth,” while Charies, Anjou, and Alengon, did their 
best to check its mad iinpetuosity, and Catharine felt “ unspeak- 
able regret.”* But the envoy had little reason to congratulate 














ligious service was held in the church of Suint Pierre. where Franch and 
Genovese united in that favorite Huguenot psalm ithe 118th)— 

La voici I'houreuse journée 

Que Dieu a faite & plein désir— 
the same which the soldiers of Henry IV. set up ou the field of Coutrus 
‘Agrippa @’Aubigné, iii, 63). M. de Chandieu then rendered thanks in tender 
and affectionate terme to all cho depurtments of government, exclaiming : 
We shall always regard the Church of Geneva ax our bencfactress and our 
mother; and from all the French reformed churches will arise, every Sunday, 
words of blessing, in remembrance of your admirable benefits tous.” The 
next day the refugees sturted for their homes, accompanied, as far as the 
border, by a great crowd of citizens, Gaberel, ii, 337, 338. 

‘Les ambassadeurs de Charles IX. aux cantons suisses protestants, Bulletin, 
ii, 274-278. A copy was sent by Beza to the consuls of Montauban, together 
with a letter, Oot, 3, 1572. Also Mém. de I'gstat (Arob. our., vii. 158-161.) 

‘Horangae de M. de Bellidvre aux Suisses 2 la diette tenue & Baden, 
Mackintosh, Hist. of England, iii., Appendix I. 
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himself upon his snccoss, “Sire,” he wrote with some disgust 
to his master, “it is all but impossible to get it out of the heads 
of the Protestants, that your Majesty’s intention is to join the 
reat of the Catholic princes, in order by force to put (the decrees 
of) the Council of Trent into execution in their countries.” 
They would not be satistied entirely by Bellidvre’s plausiblo ex- 
planations. “Simple and rude people are violently excited by 
such things, and are very dificult to be reassured.” * 

Charles the Ninth stood convicted in the eyes of the world of 
a great crime. No elaborate vindications, by their sophistry, or 
by barefaced misstatements of facte, could clear him, in the judg- 
ment of impartial men of either erced, from the guilt of such a 
butchery of his subjects as scarcely another monarch on record 
had ever perpetrated. Medals were early struck in louor of 
Meisissa the event, upon which “valor and piety "—the king's 
Tindleatont. otto—were represented as gloriously exhibited in the 
destruction of rebels and heretics’ But the wise regarded it as 
“a eruelty worse than Scythian,” and deplored the realn where 
“neither piety nor justice restrained the malice and sword of the 
raging populacs.”* ‘Tho Protestants of all ountries—and they 
were his natural allies against Spanish ambition for world-em- 
pire—had forever lost confidence in the honor of Charles of 
Valois, 

‘Maltis minatur, qui uni facit, injuriam. 


“If that king be author and doer of this set,” wrote the Earl 


' Belligvre to Charles IX.. Baden, Deo. 15, 
980. De Thou. iv, (liv. Hii.) 649. 

+ An early as September 3d the superintendent of the mint mabmitted specl- 
moun of two kinds of commemorative meduls: the on bearing the devices, 
“Virtua in Rebellea” and “Pietaa exeitacit Fustitivra ;” and the ovher, Charlee 
IX. domptenr dea Redelles, le 24 conat 1572." ‘The Mém. de Vestat (Azchives 
cur., vii, 285-857) contain the elaborate description furnished by the designer, 
accompanied with comments by the Protestant author, The Trésor de Nu- 
mismatique, ete. (Poul Delaroche, etc.), Med. franyaises, pt, 3d, plate 19, 
Now, B, 4, and 5, gives facsimiles of ¢ivee medals, the first two mentioned 
above, and s third on which Charlea figures as Hercules armed with sword 
‘and torch oonfronting the three-headed Hydra of heresy. ‘The mottos, * Ne 
ferram temnat, simul ignibus obsto.”” 

+ Smith to Walaingbam, Diggea, 262. 











t, Mackintorh, App. L, p. 
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of Leicester, expressing the common jndgment of the civilized 
world, “shame and confusion light upon him: be he never so 
strong in the sight of men, the Lord hath not His power for 
naught, . . . If he continue in confirming the fact, and 
allowing the persons that did it, then must he be a prince de- 
tested of all honest men, what religion sever they have; for as 
his fact was ugly, so was it inhumane. For whom should a man 
trust, if not his prinee’s word; and these men he hath put to 
slanghter, not only had his word, but his writing, and not pub- 
Jie, but private, with open proclamations and all other manner 
of declarations that could be devised for the safety, which now 
being violated and broken, who can believe and truat him?”?* 
pon the king himself the results of the fearful atrocities 
which he had been induced by his mother and brother to sanc- 
tisaveoe HOT, Were equally lusting and disastrous. The change 
eftectsoftho was startling even to those who were its chief cause : 
Ekeeehia from a gentle Loy he kad become transformed into 
morose and cruel man, “The king is grown now so 
bloody-minded,” writes one who enjoyed yood opportunitics of 
observing him, ‘as they that advised him thereto do repent the 
same, and do fear that the old saying will prove trne, Afalim 
consilium consultori pessimum.”* The story of the frenzy of 
Charles who, on one orcasion, seemed to be resolved to take the 
lives of Navarre and Condé, unless they should instantly recant, 
and was only prevented by the entreaties of his young wife, may 
be exaggerated.” But certain it is that the unhappy king was 
the victim of haunting memories of the past, which, while con- 
tinually robbing him of peace of mind, sometimes drove him to 
the borders of madness. Agrippa d’Aubigné tells ua, on the 
often repeated testimony of Henry of Navarre, that one night, 
a week after the massacre, Charles leaped up im affright from 


1 Leleester to Walsingham, Sept. 11th, Digges, 251, 
+ Walsingham to Smith, Nov, 1. Digges. ‘The politic Montine, Bishop 

‘of Valence. seems to ailude to the same alteration in his master: * Au diable 
soyt Is cuuse qui de tant de max ext cause. et qui d'un bon roy et humain, 
s'il en fost jamais, ont contrainct de mectre 1a main au tang, qui est un 
‘morcean ai friant, que jamaia prince n’en testa qu'il n'y voulust reveniz.” De 
Noailles, iti, 223. 204. 

? Agrippa d’Aubigaé, 1i. 29, 80. 
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his bed, and summoned his gentlemen of the bedehamber, as 
well as his brother-in-law, to listen to » confused sound of crics 
of distress and lamentations, similar to that which he had heard 
on the eventful night of the butchery. So convinced was he 
that his ears had not deceived him, that he gave orders that the 
new attack which he fancied to be made upon the partisans of 
Montmorency should at once be repressed by his guards. It was 
aot until the soldiers returned with the assurance that every- 
thing was quiet throughout the city, that he consented to retire 
to his rest again. For an entire week the delusive cries seemed 
to return at the self-same hour.' These fancies—the creations 
of his fevered brain—may soon have left him, not to return 
until the general closing in at the death-bed. But there were 
marks of the violence of the passions of which he was the 
victim in his altered mien and deportment. Even before the 
event that has fixed upon him an infamons notoriety, he acted 
at times like a madman in the indulgence of his whims and 
coarse tastes. Sir Thomas Smith, five months before the fatal 
St. Bartholomew's Day, wrote of “‘his inordinate hunting, so 
early in the morning and so late at night, without sparing frost, 
snow or rain, and in so desperate doings as makes her (his 
mother) and them that love him to be often in great fear.”* 
But now the picture, as faithfully drawn by the friendly hand 
of the Venetian ambassador, early in the year 1574, is still 
more pitiful. His countenance had become sad and forbidding. 
When obliged to give audience to the representatives of foreign 
powers, as well as in his ordinary interviews, he avoided the 
glance of those who addressed him. He bent his head toward 
the ground and shut his eyes. At short intervals he would 
open them with a start, and in a moment, as thongh the effort 
caused lim pain, he would elose them again with no less sudden- 
ness. “It is feared,” adds the writer, “that the spirit of ven- 
geanee has taken possession af him; formerly he was only 
severe, now his friends dread lest he will become cruel.” Ile 
mnst at all hazards find hard work to do. Ie was on horse- 
back for twelve or fourteen consecutive hours, and pursued the 
Agrippa d'Aubigné, ti. 29 (liv. . 
* Letter of May 38, 1874, Diggee, 193, 
‘Vou, 1.86 
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saine deer for two or three days, stopping only to take nourish- 
ment, or snatch a little rest at night. His hands were scarred 
and callous. When in the palace, his passion for violent exer- 
cise drove him to the forge, where for three or four hours he 
would work without intermission, with a ponderous hammer 
fashioning a cuirass or some other piece of armor, and exhibit- 
ing more pride in being able to tire out his gentle competitors, 
than in more royal accomplishments.' We have no means of 
tracing accurately the influence of the massacre upon others, 
The Abbé Brantime, however, early pointed out the remarkable 
fact that of those who took a principal part in the work of murder 
and rapine many soon after met with violent deaths, either at 
the siege of La Rochelle or in the ensuing wars, and that the 
riches they had so iniquitously accumulated profited thema little." 

Before dismissing the consideration of the stupendous crime 
for which Divine vengeance—to use the words of Sully — 
“made France atone by twenty-six consecutive years of disas- 
ter, carnage, and horror,” * it is at once interesting and impor- 
tant to glance at a historical question which still agitates the 
now terv World, and for a correct and impartial solntion of 
thee which we are, perhaps, more favorably situated than. 
‘vomit were even the contemporaries of the event, I allude 
to the inquiry respecting the extent to which the Roman Church, 
and the Pope in particular, must be held responsible for the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day. 





' Relation of Sigismondo Cavalli. I follow the résumé of Baschet, La 
diplomatie vénitienne, 556, 562, 

*«(Leure butins ct richesses ne leur profiitarent point, non plus qu’a pln- 
sfeurs massacreurs, sacquemens, pillardz et paillards de la festa de Sainct- 
Barthéomy que fay cogneu, au moins des principaux, qui ne veaquirent 
guitres longtemps qu'ils ne fussent tuez au siége de In Rochelle, et autres 
querres qui vindrent empris, et qui furent aussi pauvres que devant, Anssi, 
comme disoient lea Espagnols pillards, * Que ef diablo les avia dado, el diablo ten 
avia Uevado.'” CBuvres, i. 277 (Ed. of Hist. Soo. of Fr., 1864). I need only refer 
to the fate of the famons assasain who boasted of having killed four hundred 
men that day with his own arm, and who afterward, having embraced s ber- 
mit’s life, was finally bung for the crime of murdering travellers (Agripps 
d’Anbigné, ii. 20); and to that of Coconnas, put to death for the part be took 
in the conspiracy of which I shall shortly have to apeak. 

* Memoires de Sully, 1. 28, 20° 
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So far as Queen Catharine was concerned (and the same is true 
of some of her advisers), it is admitted by all that no zeal for reli- 
gion controlled her conduct. A dissolute and a:nbitious woman, 
and, moreover, almost an avowed atheist, she could not have 
acted from a sincere but mistaken belief that it was her duty to 
exterminate heresy. But among the inferior agents it can 
scarcely be doubted that there were some who believed them- 
selves to be doing God service in ridding the world of the ene- 
mies of His chnrch. Had not the preachers in their sermons ex- 
tolled the deed as the most meritorious that could be performed, 
and as furnishing an unquestionable passport to paradise? The 
number, however, of these religious assassins—if so we may 
style them—could be but small in comparison with the multi- 
tude of those to whom religion served merely as a pretext, 
while cupidity or partisan hatred was the true motive; men 
who, nevertheless, derived their incentive from the lessons of 
their spiritual guides, and who would never have dreamed of 
giving loose rein to their passions, but for the suggestions of 
these sanguinary teachers. At the bar of history the priesthood 
that countenanced assassination must be held no leas accountable 
for the actions of this class than for the deeds of more sincere 
devotees. 

Jt is immaterial to the question of the. responsibility of the 
Papal Church, whether the queen mother and the king's minie- 
ters were honest, or were Roman Catholics, or, indeed, Christians 
only in name, If the Pope had for years, by letter and by his 
accredited agents, been insinuating that the life of a heretic was 
a thing of little value; if he systematically advocated a war of 
extermination, and opposed every negotiation for peace, every 
truce, every edict of pacification that did not look to the anni- 
hilation of the Huguenots; if he had familiarized the minds of 
king and queen with the thought of jnstifiable massacre, it is 
of little importance to ascertain whether his too ready pupils 
executed the injunction from a pure desire to further the in- 
terests of the Papal See, or with more selfish designs. Un- 
fortunately for humanity and for religion, the course I have 
indicated was that which had been consistently and indefatig- 
ably pursued during the entire pontificate of Pius the Fifth, 
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and during the few months that had elapsed since the election 
of his successor. 

Contrary to the firm persuasion of the Protestants who wrote 
contemporary accounts of the massacre, we must in all proba- 
dility, as we have already seen,’ acquit Gregory the Thirteenth 
Gregory pen. Of any Knowledge of the disaster impending over 
auructavare the admiral and the Huguenots. It was what he 
edmasacre. wished for and prayed for, but with little hope of 
seeing the accomplishment. In faet, he was brought to the 
verge of despair in respect to the hold of the papacy upon the 
kingdom of France. Nuncio Salviati, at Paris, had, indeed, con- 
ceived the hope that some ster would befal the Hugnenots 
in consequence of Coligny’s imprudence and the desperation of 
the qneen mother and of the Roman Catholic party at finding 
the authority slipping from their hands, But his astonishment 
and that of the pontiff at the general imassacre of the Protes- 
tants was surpassed only hy their common delight. The frag- 
ments of the despatches from Salviati to the Roman secretary 
of state, which have been suffered to find their way into print, 
seem to settle this point beyond all controversy, 

‘We have in previous chapters seen the Pope assisting Charles 
with money and troops in the proscention of the last two wars 
punetnerinn SGainst the Huguenots. But this aid was accompanied 

metheFiith OS 2 

ietimte the with perpetral exhortations to do the work thoroughly, 

and not to repeat the mistakes committed by his pre- 
decessors. “ That heresy cannot be tolerated in the same kingdom 
with the worship of the Catholic religion,” writes Pius the Fifth 
to Sigismund Augustus of Poland, “is proved by that very 
example of the kingdom of France, which your Majesty brings 
up for the purpose of excusing yourself. If the former kings of 
Franee had not suffered this evil to grow by neglect and indul- 
gence, they would easily have been able to extirpate heresy and 
ecenre the peace and quict of their realm.”* Of all the leaders 
of the day, the Duke of Alva alone carned, by his unrelenting 











1 Swe ante, p. 630-532, 
* Apontolicaram Pi Quinti Epistolarum libri quingue. Letter of March 28, 
1568, p, 78. * 
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destruction of heretics, the unqualified approval of the pontiff. 
ee When the tidings of the snecesses of the * Blood Coun- 
the elee cil” reached Rome, Pius could not contain himself for 

“me joy. He must congratulate the duke, and spur him on 
in @ course upon which the blessing of Heaven so manifestly 
rested. “Nothing can occur to us,” said he, * inore glorious for the 
dignity of the Church, or more delightful to the truly paternal 
disposition of our mind to all men, than when we perceive that 
warriors and very brave generals, such as we previously knew 
you to be and now find you in this most perilous war, consult 
not their own interest, nor their own glory aloue, but war in be- 
half of that Almighty God who stands ready to crown Ilis soldiers 
contending for Him and {lis glory, not with a corruptible crown, 
but with one that is eternal and fadeth not away.”’ 

With this express indorscment of Alva’s merciless crnelty 
before us, it is not difficult to understand what Pius demanded 
of Charles of France. Early in 1569, while sending the Duke of 
He repeatedly Sforza with auxiliaries, he wrote to the king: “When 
coaneleXUt Cod shall by His kindness have given to you and to 
Henao ug, as we hope, the victory, it will be your duty to 
punish the heretics and their leaders with all severity, and 
thus justly to avenge not only your own wrongs, but those of 
Almighty God: in order that, by your execution of the righteous 
judgment of God, they may pay the penalty which they have 
deserved by their crimes.”* After the battle of Jarnac and 
Condé’s death, we have seen that Pins wrote promptly, bidding 
Charles “ pursue and destroy the remnants of the enemy, and 
wholly tear up not only the roots of an evil so great and which 
had gathered to itself euch strength, but even the very fibres of 
the roots.” He begged him not to spare those who lad not 
spared God nor their king.’ To Catharine and to the Duke of 
Anjou, to the Cardinal of Bourbon, and to the Cardi of Lor- 
maine, the same language was addressed. Again and again the 
Pope held up the example of Saul, who disregarded the com- 
mands of the Lord through Samnel and spared the Amalekites, 

















+ Pii Quinti Epiatole, 111, * Tid, 150. 
+ Tbid,, 152. See ante, chapter xvi.. p U8. 
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as a solemn warning against disobedience. To the queen 
mother he said; “ Under no circumstances and from no con- 
siderations ought the enemies of God to be spared.’ If your 
Majesty shall continue, as heretofore, to seck with right purpose 
of tind and a simple heart the honor of Almighty God, and 
shall assail the foes of the Catholic religion openly and freely 
even to extermination,’ be well assured that the Divine assis 
ance will never fail, and that still greater victories will be pr 
pared by God for you and for the king your son, until, when 
ull shall have been destroyed, the pristine worship of the Catho- 
lie religion shall be restored to that most illustrious realin.”* 
The Duke of Anjou was urged to incite his brother to punish 
the rebels with great severity, and to be inexorable in refusing 
the prayers of all who would intercede for them.’ Charles was 
given to understand that if, induced by any motives, he should 
defer the punishment of God’s enemies, he would certainly 
tempt the Divine patience to change to anger.’ 

The victory of Moncontour furnished an occasion for fresh 
exhortations to the king not to neglect to inflict upon the ene- 
inies of Almighty God the pnnishinents fixod by the laws. 
“ For what else would this be,” said Pins, “than to make of no 
effect the blessing of God, namely, vietory itself, whose fruit 
indeed consists in this, that by just punishment the exeerable 
hereties, common enemies, having been taken away, the former 
peace and tranquillity should be restored to the kingdom. And 
do not allow yourself, by the suggestion of the empty name ot 
pity, to be deceived so far as to seek, by pardoning Divine 
injuries, to obtain false praise for compassion; for nothing is 
more ernel than that pity and compassion which is extended to 
the impious and those who deserve the worst of torments.”* The 











2 “allo modo, nollisque de cansia, hostibus Dei parcendum est.” 
+" Catholiow religionia hostes aperte ac libere ad internecionem neque 
oppugnaverit.” Ibid., 155. 
4 +"Deletis omnibus,” eta. Tbid., 155. «Ibid, 100, 161, 
“Ibid. 106, : 
(Nec vero, rano pietatis nomine objecto, te eo usque dempi sina, ut con- 
donandis divinie injuriis faloam tibi misoricordim Iaudem queoras: nitul ext 
enim ea pietate misorioordiaque cradelius, qua: in impios et ultima supplicia 
meritos confertur.” Ibid., 248 
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work begun by victories in the field was, therefore, to be com- 
pleted by the institution of inquisitors of the faith in every city, 
and the adoption of such other measnres as might, with God's 
help, at leugth create the kingdom anew and restore it to its 
former state.’ 

‘As often as rumors of negotiations for peace reached him, 
Pins was in anguish of soul, and wrote to Charles, to Catharine, 
to Anjou, to the French cardinals, in almost the same words. 
He protested that, as light has no comnmnion with darkness, 
80 no compact between Catholics and heretics could be other 
than feigned and full of treachery." As the prospect of peace 
grew more distinct, his prognostications of coming disaster 
grew darker, and sounded almost like threats. Even if the 
lhereties, in concluding the peace, had no intention of laying 
snares, God would put it into their minds as a punishment to 
the king. “Now, how fearful a thing it is to fall into the 
hands of the living God, who is wont not only to chastiee the 
corrupt manners of men by war, but, on account of the sins of 
kings and people, to dash kingdoms in pieces, and to transfer 
them from their ancient masters to new ones, is too evident to 
need to be proved by examples.”* When at last the peace of 
Saiut Germain was definitely concluded, the Pope did not ceast: 
to lament over a pacification in which the conquered heretics 
imposed upon the victorious king conditions s0 horrible and so 
pernicious that he could not speak of them withont tears.” 
a\nd he expressed at the same time his paternal feara lest the 
young Charles and those who had consented to the unholy 
compact would be given over to a reprobate mind, that secing 
they might not see, and hearing they might. not hear.‘ 

To his last breath Pins retained the same thirst for the blood 
of the heretics of France. He violently opposed the marriage 
of the king’s sister to Henry of Navarre, and instructed hix 
envoy at the French court to bring up again that “matter of 





1 Heretics pravitatis inquisitores per singulas oivitates constituere,” 
Toid., 24, 

* Letter of Jan. 29, 1570, ibid., 267, 

* Letter of April 28, 1570, ibid , 275. 

* Lotter to Cardinal Bourbon, Sept, 29, 1570, ibid., 282, 288, 
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conciliation so fatal to the Catholics.”* His last letters are as 
sanguinary as his first. Meanwhile his acts corresponded with 
his words, and left the King of France and his mother in no 
doubt respecting the value which the pretended vicegerent of 
God upon earth, and the future saint,” set upon the life of = 
heretic; for, when the town uf Mornas was on one ovcasion 
captured by the Roman Catholic forces, and a number of pris. 
oners were taken, Pins—‘ euch,” his admiring biographer in- 
forms us, was his burning zeal for religion "—ransomed them 
from the hands of their captors, that he might have the satis- 
faction of ordering their public execution in the pontifical city 
of Avignon!’ And when the same holy father leafned that 
Count Santa Fiore, the commander of the papal troops sent to 
Charles’s aasistance, had accepted the offer of a ransom for the 
life of a distinguished Ilugnenot nobleman, he wrote to hin 
complaining bitterly that he had disobeyed his orders, which 
were that every heretic that fell into his hands should straight- 
way be pnt to death.' As, however, Pius wanted not Hugue- 
not treasure, but Huguenot blood, with more consistency than 








' Letter to Charles IX., January 25, 1579, ibid., 443. 

* Saint Pius V. ia, I believe, the only pope that has been canonized sinve 
Saint Celestine V., near the end of the thirteenth century. 

+“ Qui antem a militibus captivi ducebantur, evs Pius pretio redemptor, in 
jusque sibi vindicatos, atque Avenionem perductos, publico supplicio affici 
endos pro ardenti suo retiyivnis studio decrevit,” Gabutiua, Vita Pii Quinti, 
Acta Sanctoram Mai, £ 97, p. 642. 

44d Pius ubi cognovit, de Comite Sancti Florm conquestua eat, qnod 
jusaa non feciaset, dudam imperantis, nccundur protinua eae Leretions omnes 
quescumque ile capere putuinect.” Thid., § 125. Tt must not be forgotten 
that, in holding these sentiments, Pius V, did not stand alone; bis prede- 
ceagors on the pontifical throne were of the same mind, We have seen the 
anger of Paul IV., in 1558, upon learning that Heury II. hnd spared D'Andelot 
(eee ante, chapter viii., vol. i,, p> 32), Paul was for instantaneous execu- 
tion, aud did not believe a heretic could ever be connerted. He told the French 
ambassador ‘‘que c'estoit abus d'cstimer que un hérétique revint jamais ; 
quo ce n’estoit que toute dissimnlation, et que o'estoit un mal of il ne fallott 
qne le feu, et soubdain!” The last expression is a clue to the attitude of 
the Roman See to heresy under every euccessive occupant of the papal 
throne Letter of La Bourdaisidre to the constable, Rome, Feb. 25, 1630, 
M8. Nat. Lib, Paris, Bulletin, xxvii, (1878) 105, 
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at first appears, he oracred the eaptive nobleman whose head 
had been spared to"be released without ransom." 

‘With such continual papal exhortations to bloodshed, before 
us, with euch suggestive examples of the treatment which here- 
tics ought, according to the pontiff, to receive, and in the light 
of the extravagant joy displayed at Rome over the consumma- 
tion of the massacre, we can scarecly hesitate to find the head 
of the Roman Catholic Church guilty—if not, by a happy acci- 
dent, of having known or devised the precise mode of its 
execution, at least of having long instigated and paved the 
way for the commission of the crime. Withont the teachings 
of Pius the Fifth, the conspiracy of Catharine and Anjou would 
have been almost impossible. Without the preaching of priests 
and friars at Lent and Advent, the passions of the low popu- 
Jace could not have been inflamed to such a pitch as to render 
it capable of perpetrating atrocities which will forever vender 
the reign of Charles the Ninth infamous in the French annals. 





One of the most vivid accounts of the maseacre in any city outeide of Paris 
is the contemporary narrative of Johann Wilhelm von Botzheim, » young Ger- 
‘Atterman ag. 9% Wha was at the time pursuing his studies in Orleans, Tt 

rrofine” forms the sequel to the description of the Parisian massacre. to 
nacacre at which reference has already been made several times, and was 

first published by Dr. F. W, Ebeling, in bis  Archivalische Bei- 
trige aur Geschichte Frankreicha unter Carl IX" ‘Leipsic, 1872), 129-189. It 
war also translated into Freuch by M. Charles Head, for the number of the 
Bulletin dz la Societe de l'histoire du protostantisme fraugaia issued on the 
oveasion of the tercentenary of the Munsacre of St. Bartholomew's Day. The 
chief interest of the narration centres in the anxieties and dangers of the little 
community of Germans in attendance upon the famous law school. Besides 
this, however, much light is thrown upon the general features of the bloody 
transactions, The first intimation of Coligny's wounding reached the Protes- 
‘tants as they were returning from the priche, but created less excitement be- 
cause of the etatement accompanying it, that Charles was greatly dis- 
pleased at the occurrence, That night a messenger arrived with letters 
addressed to the provost of the city, anuouncing the death of the udmirai aud 
the Huguenote of Paris, und enjoining the like execution at Orleans, Although 
the letters bore the royal seal, the informution they contained appeared su 
























1 Gebatins, uit eupra, 
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incredible that the provost commanded the messenger to be haprisoned until 
‘two captains, whom he at once despatched to Paris, returned bringing full 
confirmation of the story. ‘The provost, a man averse to bloodshed, issued. 
early on Monday morning, as a precautionary measure, an order to guard the 
city gates, Bat the control of affairs rapidly passed out of his hands; and, 
threatened with death because of his moderate counsels, the provost was him- 
welf forced to take refuge for safety in the citadel. ‘Ten captains, at the head 
of as many bands of soldiers, ruled the city, and wero foremost in the work 
of munter and rapine that now ensued. But there were other bands engaged 
in the same oceupation, nat to snenk of single persons acting strictly on their 
own account. Moreover, four hundred ruffians came in from the country, 
intent upon making up for losses which they pretended to have sustained 
during the lute civil wars, They showed no mercy to the Huguenots that fell 
into their hands, Of the Protestants scarcely one made resistance, so hope- 
less was their situation, Pierre Pillier, a bell-founder, had indeed barred 
his door with iron ; but, finding that his assuilanta were on the point of forcing 
the eutronce, be lirst threw his money from a window, and then. seizing his 
opportunity when the miscreants were acrambling for their prize, deluged 
thein with molten lead; after which he set fire to his house, and perished, 
with bia wife and children, in the flames, 

‘There is. huppily. no need of repeating here the shocking details of the 
vutchery told by the student. Asa German, and not genemlly known to 
be a Protestant, he managed to escape the fate of hia Huguenot friends, but 
he witnessed, and was forced to appear to appland, the most revolting exhi- 
ditions Loth of cruelty and of selfishness. His favorite professor, the venerable 
Franvoie Tailleboia, after having been twice plundered by bands of marauders, 
was treacheronsly conducted by thesecond band to the Loire, despatched with 
the dagger, and thrown into the river, ‘The last lecture, which he gave on. 
Monday at nine o'clock,” says hie pupil, ‘‘ was on the Lez Cornelia [de sicariis) 
of which he made the demonstration by the sucrifice of his own life.” It is 
pitiful to read that even professors in the university were not asuamed to en- 
ich their litrnriea by the plunder of the law-books of thoir colleagues, or of 
their scholars. The writer traced his own copies of Aleiat, of Mynsinger and 
* Speculator." to the shelves of Laurent Godefroid, Professor of the Pandects, 
and the entire library of hia brother Bernhard to those of his neighbor, Dr. 
Beaupied, Professor of Ganon Law, 

Ta the midst of the almost universal unchaining of the worst passions of 
human or demoniacal nature, it is pleasant to note a few exceptions. Some 
Roman Catholics were found not only unwilling to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of their Huguenot neighbors and friends. but actually ready ta incur 
personal peril in rescuing them from assassination. Such magnanimity, how- 
ever, was very rare, All respect for anthority human or diving, all sense of 
shame or pity, all fear of hell and hope of heaven, seemed to have been oblit- 
erated from the breasts of the murderers, The blasphemous words of the 
furious Captain Gaillard, when opposed in his plan to destroy Botrheim and 
his fellow Germans, truly expressed the sontimenta which others might pos- 
albly have hesitated to utter so distinctly: ‘Parla mort Dieu! il fant qu'il 
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sok . . . I n'y a ny Dien, ny diable, ny joge qui me puisse oom- 
mander. Vostro vie ent.en ma pnissanoe, il fault mourir. . . . Bailler- 
‘moy mon eapéo, je tuerai l'ung apris l'antre, je ne sanrois tuer trstous 4 la fois 
avec la pistolle.” Mon, with blood-stained hands and clothes, boasted over 
their cups of having plundered and murdered thirty, forty, fifty mea each. 
At last, on Saturday afternoon, after the Huguenots had been almost all 
killed. an edict wae published prohibiting murder and pillage on pain of death. 
Gallows, too, were erected in nearly evary street, to hang the disobediext ; but 
not 8 man was bung, and the murder atill continued. Soon after a second 
edict directed the restoration of stolen property to ita rightful owners; it was 
‘a mere trick to entice any remaining Huguenot from his refuge and secure 
‘hie apprehension and death, The Huguenote were not even able to recover, 
at a later time, the property they had intrusted to their Roman Catholio 
friends in time of danger, and did not dare to bring the latter before courts of 
justice, ‘The Hnguenots killed at Orleans, in this writer's opinion, were at 
least Afteen hundred, perhaps even two thousand, in nnmber, 


» The Pope's anxiety that Charlea should pursue hia work of extermination 
to the hitter end is but too clearly attasted. In the bull proclaiming a jubi- 
lee, Gregory recites his visit, in company with his venerable 
Rope thee ts brethren the cardinals, to the church of San Marco, and Geclarea 
Runere his object to have been not merely to render thanks to God 
er Almighty, but to beseech Him “of His immense goodness to 
deign to preserve and guard the king in the prosecution of so 
pions and salutary a design,” and to minister. to hia majesty ‘strength to 
purge his heretofore very religious kingdom of most pestilential heresies, and 
restore it to the pristine worship of the Catholio religion.” In the same doou- 
ment the faithful are enjoined to supplicate Heaven that what the most 
Christian king ‘has by Divine suggestion (Deo auctore) resolved to do, he 
may have the power, with God’s assistance (ipso oporante), to fulfil.” (See 
the text in Lord Acton’s letter to the London Timea, of Nov. 24, 1874). By 
his nuneio, and subsequently by bia special legate, Orsini, the pontiff, while 
‘expressing bis delight at * the glorious and truly incomparable achievement” 
of Charles, repeatedly reminded his majesty of the promise which he had given 
Salvinti, that soon (infra pochi giorni} not a riugle Huguenot should remain 
in all his dominions, (Despatch of Oraini, apud Acton, ubi supra.) Mean- 
while there is, unfortunately, no room for doubt that the Popo was fully 
aware of the true character of the massacre. He knew that it was justified 
by no discovery of a conspiracy to kill the king and his brothers. The first 
despatch of Salvisti, dated Aug. 24th, read in the oonsistory of Sept. 6th (sce 
the letter from Home appended to Capilupi, ed, of 1574, p. 84), contains no 
allugion to such a discovery (see the despatch in Mackintosh, iii, App. @ 
‘The despatch of Sept, 2d referred, indeed, to the pretended discovery of a 
Protestant plot, but denounced it as not only false but absard in the extreme. 
**Cele n'en demenrara pas moins fanx en tous points, et oe serait une honte 
pour qnicongue est & méme de conneitre quelque chose aux affaires de ca 
monde de le croire.” (Ohateanbriand’s ans, apud Acton ubi eupra,) 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE SEQUEL OF THE MASSACRE, TO THE DEATH OF CHARLES 
‘THE NINTH, 


Tue blow had been struck by which the Huguenots were to 
be exterminated. If a single adherent of the reformed faith 
Bio wpa still lived in Paris, he dared not show his face. France 

had, as usual, copied the example of the espital, and 
there were fow distriets to which the fratricidal plot had not 
extended. Enongh blood had been shed, it would seem, to 
satisfy the most sangninary appetite. After the massacre in 
which the admiral and all the most noted leaders had perished— 
after the defection of Henry of Navarre and his more cour- 
ageous cousin, it was confidently expected that the feeble rem- 
nants of the Huguenots, deprived of their head, could easily be. 
reduced to submission. The stipulation of Charles the Ninth, 
when yielding a reluetant consent to the infamous project, would 
he fulfilled: not one of the hated sect would remain to reproach 
him with his crime. And, in poixt of fact, throughout the 
greater number of the cities of France, even where there had 
Deen no actual massacre, so wide-spread was the terror, that 
every Protestant had either fled from the country or sought 
safety in concealment, if he had not actually apostatized from 
the faith." 





* Jean de Serres, Commentarin de statn rel. et reipublicn, iv., fol. 60 verso, 
1 have made use, up to 1870. of the first edition of this work, published ia 
three volumes in 1571, my copy being one formerly belonging to the library 
of Ludovico Manini, the last doge of Venice. From 1570 on I refer to the 
edition of 1573. which comprises a fourth and rarer volume, bringing down 
the history to the elose of the reign of Charles. A comparison between this 
edition and the later edition of 1577 brings out the interesting circumstance 
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Bat when the storm had spent its first fury, and it became 
once more possible to look around and measure its frightful 
LaRechale effects, it was found that the devastation was not uni- 
Miecin'trt versal. A few cities held for the Huguenots. La 
suntbands Rochelle and Sancerre—the former on the western 
coast, the latter in the centre of France—with Montauban, 
‘Nismes, Milhau, Aubenas, Privas, and certain other places of 
minor importance in the south, closed their gates, and refused 
to receive the royal governors sent them from Paris.’ Not 
that there were wanting those, even among the Protestants, 
who interposed conscientious scruples, and denied the right of 
resistance to the authority of the king ;* but with the vast ma- 
jority the dictates of self-preservation prevailed over the slavish 
doctrine of unquestioning submission. The right to worship 
God as He commands cannot, they argued, be abridged even 
by the legitimate sovereign; and in this case there is even the 
greatest probability that he acts under constraint, or that wily 
courtiers forge his name, since the most contradictory orders 
emanate ostensibly from him. 

Such was the attitude assumed by the brave inhabitants of 
Nismes. Here the Roman Catholics had displayed a more 
charitable disposition than in many other places. 
‘The “jnge mage,” on receipt of secret orders to mas- 
sacre the Protestants, instead of complying, gave directions for 
assembling the extraordinary council, consisting of the magis- 
trates and most notable citizens. By this council, upon his 
recommendation, it was unanimously resolved to close all the 
gates of Nicmes, with the exception of one. This was to be 
guarded in tw by the Roman Catholics and the Protestants. 
All the citizens were directed to take a common oath that they 
would assist each other without distinction of creed, and main- 


NI 





that mapy Huguenots of little cournge. who at first apostatized. afterward 
revurned to their old faith, ‘Thus, the edition of 1575 reads (iv. 51 2,): "+ Vix 
enim dici possit, quam multi ad primum illum impetam a Religione resilue- 
Fint, mortis amittendaramque facultntum mtu, guorem plerique etiamnnm 
Aarent in tuto.” Tho words I have italicized are omitted in the edition of 
1577, as quoted by Soldan. i. 478. 

} Jenn de Serres. iv., fol. 61, 1 1b,, ubi supra, 
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tain order and security, in obedience to the king's authority, 
and according to the provisione of his edict of pacification. It 
was a solemn scene when all those present in the great muni- 
cipal meeting, the vicar-general of the diocese among the nun- 
ber, with uplifted hands called upon God to witness their en- 
gagement.' The oath was well observed. The Viseonnt of 
Joyense, acting as lieutenant-governor of Charles in Languedoc, 
at first approved the compact; for the king’s early letters, as 
we have seen, expressed indignation at Coligny's murder, and 
ascribed it to the personal enmity of the Gnises. But the vis- 
count took a different view of the matter when the monarch, 
throwing off the mask, himself accepted the responsibility. 
Joyeuse now called on the citizens of Nismes to lay down their 
arma, to expel all the refugees, and to receive a garrison. But 
the Nismois firmly declined the summons, grounding their re- 
fusal partly on their duty to themselves, partly on the manifest 
inhumanity of surrendering their fellow-citizens to certain 
Iutchery. As was true in more than one instance, it was the 
people that, by their decision, saved the rich from the inevita- 
Ile results of their own timid counsels. Moat of the judges of 
the royal court of justice, and most of the opulent citizens, ad- 
voeated a surrender of Nismes to Joyeuse, which must have 
Deon the prelude to a fresh and perhaps indiscriminate massa- 
cre.” 

Scareely Jess important to the Protestants of southern France 
was the refuge they found in Montauban, Regnier, the same 
Huguenot gentleman who hed himeelf been rescued 
from slaughter at Paris by the magnanimity of 
Vezins,* was the instrument of its deliverance. On finding 
limeelf gafe, his first impulse was to hasten to Montauban and 
urge hia brethren to adopt instant measures for self-defence. 
But despair had taken possession of the inhabitants, They had 
heard that the dreaded black cavalry of the ferocious Montluc, 


Montauban, 





' Borrel, Histoire de I'église réformée de Nimes (Toulouse, 1856), pp. 77, 
78, from Archives of the Hétel-de-rille. 

+3. de Serres, iv.. fola 68-70; Borrel, Hist. de Ppl. réf. de Ntmos, 78, 
7; De Thon, iv, 663, 

# See ants, chapter xvill., p. 480. 
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the men-at-arms of Fontenille, and other troops, were on the 
march against them. Their enemies were already reported tc 
be 60 near the city as Castel-Sarrasin. Not » gate, therefore, 
would the panie-stricken citizens close; not a sword would they 
draw. Nothing was left but for Regnier, with the little band 
of Jess than forty followers he had gathered, to abandon the de- 
voted place. As he was wandering about the country, uncertain 
whither to betake himself, he unexpectedly fell in with the very 
enemy before whom Montauban was quailing, Neither Regnier 
nor his handfal of followers hesitated. It was a glorious oppor- 
tunity for the display of heroism in a good cause, for there 
were ten Roman Catholics to one Protestant. Happily the 
ground was favorable to the display of individual prowess; a 
river and a tributary brook rendered the field so contracted that 
only a few men could fight abreast. “ Brethren and comrades,” 
eried Regnier, “ whether for life or for combat, there is no other 
road than this.” Then putting forward a detachment of ten 
horsemen headed by an experienced leader, when he saw the 
enemy pause to put on their helmets, he seized the opportunity 
in true Hnguenot fashion to act as the minister of his followers, 
and uttered a brief prayer, devout and courageous. Next came 
the charge, such as those men of iron determination knew well 
how to make. The van of the enemy made no attempt to resist 
them; the cavalry in the centre was driven back in confusion 
upon the mounted arquebusiers of the rear. The fight beeame 
in a few minutes a disgraceful rout, and for a whole league the 
handful of Hugnenots continued the pursuit. Of nearly four 
hundred royalists, eighty were killed and fifty captured. When 
Regnier, returning to Montauban, brought the flags of the 
enemy and a body of prisoners outnumbering his own band, the 
citizens renounced their fears, accepted the omen as a pledge of 
Divine assistance, and cast in their lot with their brethren of 
La Rochelle.’ 





| Agrippa d’Aubigné, Hist, uniy., ti. 88 (liv. {., ¢ 8). Neither De Thon, iv. 
iy, lil.) 659, nor J, de Serros (oither in his Commentaria de statu rel. ct 
roip,, iv. 68, or in bis Inventaire général de Mbistoire de France, Genive. 16191, 
makea any allusion to Regnier’s combat, while the former expressly, and the 
latter by implication, refer to his agency in pereunding the irhabitants of 
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For La Rochelle had now become the centre of interest, and 
Montauban, Nismes, and even Sancerre, whose brave and obsti- 
taranie DAE sioge will soon ocenpy ns, were for the time 
theeentee of almost wholly dismissed from consideration. The 

strongly fortified Protestant town, the only point 
upon the shores of the ocean which during the former civil 
wars had defied every assault of the papal leaders, was now the 
safe and favorite refuge of the Huguenots, and the coveted prey 
of the enemy. Within a very short time after the massacre, a 
stream of fugitives set in toward La Rochelle. It was not long 
before her hospitable walls sheltered fifty of the Protestant 
nobles of the neighboring provinces, fifty-five ministers, and 
fifteen hundred soldiers, chiefly from Saintonge, Aunis, and 
Poiton, Among the new-comers were not a few who had with 
diffienlty escaped from the bloody scenes at Paris. All were 
inspired with the same courage, all possessed by the same de- 
termination to sell their lives as dear as possible; for the suc- 
cessive accounts of the ernelties perpetrated in all parts of 
France left no doubt respecting the fate of the Rochellois 
should they too succumb. 

And there were not wanting circumstances of an alarming 
nature. At Brouage, then a flourishing port rome twenty- 
five miles south of La Rochelle, a considerable body of troops 
had been gathered under Philip Strozzi, the chief officer of the 
French infantry, while a flect was in conrse of preparation under 
the well-known Baron de la Garde. ‘This oconrred previously 
to the massacre. The foree, it was given out, was intended for 
asecret expedition against the Spaniards. While the Hugue- 
nots of Culigny, forming a jnnetion with the troops of William 
of Orange, should attack Alva in Flanders, Strozzi and La Garde 
were to make a diversion npon the coasts of Spain iteelf. But 
the inhabitants of La Rochelle gave little credit to this explana- 
tion, and even the personal assurances of the admiral had not 
entirely removed their fears that their own destruction was in- 





Montauban to espouse the Protestant cause in arms. I incline to think, 
nevertheless, that D’Aubigné has veither misplaced nor exaggerated a bril- 
iant little affair which was certainly to his taste. 

15. de Serres, De atatu, etc., iv., fol, 63; De Thou, iv. (liv, lili.) 647. 
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tended. It is not strange, therefore, that they accepted the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day as a complete demonstra- 
tion of the correctness of their suspicions, and at once took 
measures for protecting their city against surprise or open as- 
sault. Nor is it altogether easy to ascertain how far their ap- 
prehensions were unfounded. There were intelligent and well- 
informed contemporary writers, who felt no doubt that Strozzi 
was waiting with sealed orders for the coming of the fatal 
twenty-fourth of August. Two months before, they say, there 
ad been sent him by Catharine de’ Medici a packet which he 
was strictly forbidden to open until that day. It 
proved to be a letter of instruction couched in these 
words: “Strozzi, 1 notify you that this day, the 
twenty-fourth of August, the admiral and all the IInguenots 
who were with him here have been slain. Consequently, teke 
diligent measures to make yourself master of La Rochelle, and 
do to the Hugnenots who shall fall into your hands the same that 
we have done to those who were here. Take good heed that 
you fail not, insomuch as you fear to displease the king my son, 
and myself. Caraarive.”' 

If, as T can bat believe, this letter be spurious, none the less 
nuay it serve to indicate how firmly the persuasion was fixed 
in the minds of the Protestants that insidious designs were 
cherished against La Rochelle. 

Ir was not long before those designs began to develop. 
Strozzi, to whom the inhabitants had sent a deputation, avow- 
Herne upon edly to obtain explanations respecting the cirenm- 
thesis: “stances of the massacre, but in reality to discover the 
plans of the government, graciously offered some companies of 
his soldiers for their protection. But the Rochellois with eqnal 
politeness declined to accept such help. Meanwhile, they set 
themselves vigorously at work, and not only organized the in- 
habitants and refugees into companies for military defence, but 
repaired and nianned the fortifications, and introduced a great 
abundance of provisions and munitions of war into the city.” A 





Asnorlooster 
tert Cath 
rine de" A 














2 Rveille-Matin, 200; Bnsebii Philadelphi k 

* Arodre, Histoire de Ia Rochelle, i, 405 ‘The records of the castoma 

showed that 30.000 cakes of wine were brought in, An ample supply of pow- 
Vou, 1.37 
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few days later, letters were received from Charles himself, 
which, while endeavoring to calm the minds of the inhabitants 
respecting recent occurrences, promised them full protection in 
their religious rights, proclaimed the king’s unaltered determina. 
tion to maintain his edict, and called upon them tv receive with 
due submission M. de Biron, whom he sent them to be their 
governor. No better choice could have been made among the 
Roman Catholics; for Biron, it was currently reported, so far 
from approving of severity, had himself narrowly escaped being 
involved in the massacre, and had owed his safety mnainly to the 
fact that he was in command at the arsenal, 

The shrewd Rochellois, however, while they greeted the 
king’s assurances with all outward show of credit, were not 
willing to be duped. They listened respectfully to the king's 
envoys, and professed themselves his moat devoted subjects: 
but they begged to be exensed from receiving Marshal Biron as 
their governor until the troops of Strozzi should have been 
removed from their dangerons proximity to the city, and until 
the fleet should have set mil from Brouage. Nor, indeed, 
could Biron himself obtain better conditions, when, having 
sought an interview with the deputies of La Rochelle outside of 
the walls, he entreated them, with sincere or well-feigned emo- 
tion, to forestall the rnin impending over them.' In vain did 
he hnmor their claim, dating from regal concessions and loug 
prescription, that La Rochelle need receive no garrison bnt of 
her own municipal militia.” In vain did he offer to make his 
entry with but one or two followers, and promise that, when 
they had daly submitted, he would secure them from injury at 
the hands of the royal troops, and would relieve them of the 
presence of a fleet. The citizens were inflexible. The experi- 
ence of Castres, where lately the credulous inhabitants had in- 





der was also secured by offering a bonus of ten per cent, to all that imported 
‘it from abroad. 

1 Jean de Serres, iv., fol. 65; De Thon, iv. 649. 

* “agirmabant vero haudquaquam se facere contra offlcinm ot antiqua sun 
privilegia, per que illia tribueretar exemptio ub omni preterquam ex sua civi- 
tate delecto ab ipsia prnsidio, et facultas sesa suis armis oustodiendi.” Such 
was the claim of the Rochellois in answer to Btrozci’s summons. Jean de 
Berres, iv, 68, 
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considerately admitted a governor sent them by the king, and 
had paid for their folly with their lives, confirmed them in the 
resolution rather to die with sword in hand than to be slaugh- 
tered like sheep." 

Two months (September and October) passed in fruitless 
negotiatious—precious time, which the citizens put to good 
service in preparing for the inevitable struggle. It was not 
until the eighth of November that the first skirmish took place, 
in which one of two royal galleys sent to reconnoitre the situa- 
tion of La Rochelle was captured and brought into harbor by 
some Huguenot boats that had sailed out intending to secure 
the neighboring fle de Ré for the Protestant cause.” 

Meantime the cow, reluetant to undertake an enterprise so 
formidable as the regular siege of La Rochelie seemed likely to 
Miaionof prove, resorted to pacific measures, and resolved to 
Txt employ for the purpose a person the most unlikely to 
be selected by Roman Catholics. This was none other than the 
famous Frangois de la Noue, a Protestant leader not less re- 
markable for generalship than for literary ability, of whose 
“Political and Military Discourses,” written during a later 
captivity, it has been said with justice that, in perspicuity, 
force, and good judgment, they are not inferior to the most 
celebrated commentaries of antignity.' La Noue was with 
Louis of Nassau in the city of Mons when the news of Admiral 
Coligny’s murder, and of the consequent failure of the promised 
support of France, reached him. Mons coon after surrendered 
to the Duke of Alva, and La Noue scarcely knew whither to 
turn for refuge, when he received from his old friend, the Duke 
of Longueville, Governor of Picardy, a cordial invitation to 
retarn to France. Not without many misgivings, he visited 
Paris, where, contrary to his expectations, Charles greeted him 
very graciously, and even restored to him the confiscated prop- 
erty‘of his wife's murdered brother, Téligny. Taking advan- 





1 Arcire, i 412, 

"Ibid, i 422; De Thon, iv, (liv, lili.) 654; J. de Serres, iv., fola. 75, 76. 

* Delmas, Egliso réf.de la Rochello, 105, 108, The eamo author cites 
Henry IV."s eulogy : ‘I était grand homme de guerre, et plus grand homme 
de bleu.” See also De Thou's strong expressions, viii, (iv. ofi.) 8, 
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tage of the moment, the king now requested La None to nnder- 
take the task of mediating between the government and La 
Rochelle, and thus preventing the outbreak of a new civil war 
and the effusion of more blood. At first, La Noue positively 
declined the appointment; but the king was urgent, and the 
arguments which he adduced coincided with the Huguenot’s 
own impressions of the hopelessness of a struggle undertaken 
by asingle city against the united forces of the most powerful 
Kingdom of Christendom. It was only after the most solemn 
protestations of Charles, that he would not make use of him as 
an instrument to deceive and ruin his Protestant brethren, that 
La Noue reluctantly consented to accept a commission from 
which he was more likely t reap embarrassment than glory. 
And certainly his first reception by the Rochellois was far 
from flattering. In a conference with the deputies of the city, 
veistuly in the suburban village of Tadon'—for La Noue was 
rei’? not permitted to enter the walls—the burghers clearly 
‘hellole revealed the suspicion with which they viewed him. 
They bluntly teld him, after listening to the propositions he 
brought from the king, “that they had come to confer with M. 
de la Noue, but that they did not recognize him in the person 
before them. The brave warrior so closely bound to them in 
former years, and who had lost an arm in their defence, had a 
different heart, never came to them with vain hopes, nor, under 
the guise of friendship, invited them to conferences destined 
only to betray them.”* But, in spite of this somewhat uncour- 
teons reception, the well-known and trusted integrity of the 
great Huguenot captain soon broke through the thin crust of 
coolness, which, after all, was rather assumed than really felt. 
La Noue was suffered to enter the city, and at the échevinage, 
or city hall, was permitted to lay before the general assembly, 
or municipal government, as well as the other citizens, the full 
extent of the king’s concessions. Amnesty for the past, con- 


"Boe the detailed * Carte du Paya d'Aului, avec la Isea de RB, #016400, 
et Provinces voisines, dressée en 1756," prefixed to the first volume of Aroire, 
Histoire de la Rochelle. 

* agrippa d‘Aubigné, i. #4, 95 (ly. Lo. 6); De Thon, iv. (li. Ul.) 058- 
656 ; Jenn de Serres, iv., fol cbro, i. 427-429, 
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firmation of the city’s privileges, passports for any who might 
wish to remove to England or Germany, safe return for those 
whom fear had banished, free exercise of the Protestant reli- 
gion in two quarters of the city, with three ministers to be 
chosen by the people and approved by the governor—all this 
he offered. On the other hand, a new church inust be built 
for the Roman Catholies, the strangers who had lately come 
miust remove elsewhere, and, of course, the governor must be 
admitted, although the king kindly consented to let them desig- 
nate any other sufficiently distinguished and capable person, if 
they preferred to do s0.' 

Neither the exposition of the terms of the royal clemency, nor 
the dark picture drawn of the ruin overhanging the city, shook 
the constancy of its brave advocates. They replied 
that they would consent to receive neither garrison 
nor royal governor, and they exhibited to La None 
their charters granted by Charles the Fifth, and ratified both 
by Louis the Eleventh and by the reigning monarch. They 
added, “that, with God's help, they hoped not to be canght in 
their beds as their brethren had heen at the Parisian matins.”* 
Yet, even after this conference, the Rochellois were so far from 
losing their respect for La Noue, that they made him three 
propositions: either he might remain in La Rochelle as a 
private citizen; or he might assume the military command, as 
their commander-in-chief ; or, if he should prefer so to do, he 
might pass over into England in one of their vessels. La None 
went to consult with Marshal Biron and others, and shortly 
returned. With their full concurrence he accepted the military 
command—the unparalleled anomaly being thus exhibited of 2 
general of great experience and high reputation voluntarily 
given by the besiegers to the besieged, because of the confidence 
they entertained that by his moderation and pacific inclination 
he would restrain the excesses of the mob and hasten the return 
of peace.’ 





The royal 
propose 
reject. 





' Arodre, L 429, partly on MS. authority, 

‘TV Tbid., i, 480. 

* The attitade of the Huguenot general had been and yot was one of the 
strangest, That he was able in the end to extricate himeelf without a stain 
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And now the siege, which the court had long hesitated to 
undertake, began in earnest. On the fourth of December, 
wails Marshal Biron approached La Rochelle with seven 
Himmainte ensigns of horse and eighteen companies of foot, and 

two larger cannon.' Meantime the most strenuous 
efforts were put forth to collect an adequate besieging force. 
necmingot When milder measures failed to secure prompt obe- 
eget fm dience, recourse was had to threats, and the nobles 
ligious sar, 

were summoned on pain, in case of disobedience, 
of losing their privileges, and being reduced to the rank of 
“roturiers.” The menace had its effect, and in the month of 
January, 1578, the force under Biron had swollen to sixty com- 
panies of foot, with not less than thirty-seven large cannon—a 
considerable provision of artillery for that period.” 

The city of La Rochelle occupies the head of a deep bay, 
stretching in @ north-easterly direction from the ocean, and 
Deetpxion of Se7Ving at present as the large and convenient harbor 
Tanoctele. for its extensive commerce. The old town, whose 
origin is lost in the mists of antiquity, covered only a small part of 
the area since inclosed by walls, A narrow peninsuls, protected 
‘on the one side by a sheet of water and on the other by marshes, 
offered a tempting site, and was first occupied. The larger 
inlet on the west was the old, and probably for a long time the 
only haven; but long before the middle of the sixteenth century 
the action of the tide, which washes in great quantities of sand, 
combining with the gradual deposit of alluviam made by the 
neighboring springs, had converted this inlet into a marsh— 
“Jea Marais Salans ”—intersected by ditches and used only in 
the manufacture of salt. The marsh itself has since been en- 
tirely reclaimed. The “new” harbor, as the, emaller inlet was 
still called, at the period of which I am speakigg, was of mach 














attaching to bis honor is still more remarkable, Both th king nd Protestants 
‘understood full well that he would counsel nothing which was not for the 
interest vf both ; and it wae, therefore, no violation of his duty as envoy of 
Charles, if, as Jean de Serres informs us. when urging an amicable arrange- 
ment, he privately advised the Rochellois to admit no one into the city in the 
king's name, hefore receiving ample provisions for their security. Commen- 
tarii de statu religionis et reipublice, iv., fol. 78. 
1 Jean de Serres, iv., fol, 78, 1 Tid, iv., fol 8. 
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inferior capacity, and wes included within the cireuit of the 
walls.' A chain, extended between the two towers guarding its 
narrow entrance, effectually precluded the passage of hostile 
vessels. 

For considerably more than one-half of their cirenit, the walls 
of La Rochelle were inaccessible to the land forces; and the 
deep foss skirting them was full of water, except on the north 
and north-east. The fortifications, everywhere formidable, had, 
therefore, been constructed with extraordinary care in these 
directions; for it was here that the brant of the attack must be * 
borne. With Puritan simplicity and faith, the reformed inhab- 
itants of La Rochelle had named the strong work at the north- 
western angle of the circuit the “ Bastion de l’Evangile,” or the 
“Bastion of the Gospel.” It was appropriately supported on 
the right by the “Cavalier de PEpitre.” Other forts, uch as 
that of Cognes at the north-eastern angle, were but little in- 
ferior in importance; it was evident, however, that upon the 
ability of the Rochellois to defend the Bastion de PEvangile 
must depend the salvation of the city.” 

But the chief strength of the city was to be fonnd in the 
manly resolution of the inhabitants to secure for themselves 

and their children the right to worship God according 

eihetedet to the purer faith, or perish in the attempt. An 
ag incident occurring about this time served to illustrate 
and to confirm their courage. A short distance in advance of 
the Bastion de ?Evangile there stood a solitary windmill, which, 
on account of its advantageous position, the Rochellois were 
anxious to retain. The captain to whose guard it was intrusted, 
recognizing the ease with which he might be surprised and cut 
off, took the precaution to draw off at dusk the small detach- 
*“ ment which he had placed there by day, leaving but a single 
soldier to act as sentry. Meantime, Strozzi had determined to 
capture the mill, ‘This he attempted to-do, taking advantage of 





"See the very clear account in the ‘Desoription chorographique de I'Aul- 
nis,” by Arodre, prefixed to his history of Ln Rooholle, i 97, eta. 
at "anne Arcare, i. 418, eto., and, expecially, hia plan of the oity in 1573. 
See also Jean de Serres, iv., fol. 88; De Thou, iv, (liv. lv.) 750-761; D'Au- 
digné, ih. 98, 87 (liv. i, 0. 7) 
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a moonlight night, To the two culverines brought to play upon 
him, the solitary defender could answer only with his arquebnse; 
but so briskly did he fire, and so well did he counterfeit the 
voives of others, that the assailants believed an entire company 
to be present. At last, when he no longer could hold out, the 
soldier only surrendered after stipulating for the life of himself 
and his entire band. Notwithstanding his promise, Strozzi, 
when once his astonishment at the appearance of the single actor 
who had played so many parts had given place to anger at the 
deceit practised upon him, was in favor of hanging the Hngue- 
not for his audacity. But Biron would only consent to have 
him sent to the galleys, a punishment which he escaped by find- 
ing means to slip away from the hands of the royalists.* 

‘The entire military force of the besieged comprised about 
thirteen hundred regular troops, besides two thousand citizens, 
Tiairmitary Well armed and drilled, and under competent cap- 
mah “tains, There was an abundance of powder, of wine, 
biscuit, and other provisions, although of wheat there was but 
little." Meantime aasistance was anxiously expected from Eng- 
land, and the courage of the common people, incited by the 
exhortations of the ministera, did not flag, notwithstanding the 
feebler spirit of the rich and the actual desertion of s few 
leaders." 

The besiegers were not idle. Besides occupying positions 
north, east, and south of the city, which effectually cut off com- 
munication from the land side, they built forts on opposite 
sides of the outer harbor, and stranded at the entrance a large 
carack, which was made firm in its position with stones and sand. 
The work, when provided with guns and troops, commanded the 
passage, and was christened “le Fort de P’Aiguille.” In vain 
did the Rochellois attempt to destroy or capture it; the careck, 
while it proved unavailing to prevent the entrance of an occa- 
sional vessel laden with grain or ammunition, remained the most 
formidable point in the possession of the enemy. 

In order to give her favorite son a new opportunity to acquire 

) De Thou, iv. (liv, Iv.) 765; Arodre, 1, 488. 
2 De Thou, iv. 761; Jean de Serres, iv., fol. 08, 
+H, g., of Virolet, Jean de Serres, iv., fol. 76, 
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military distinetion, the queen mother now persuaded Charles 

to permit the Duke of Anjou to conduct the siege. 
Eee *» He arrived before La Rochelle about the middle of 
Enisatte February,’ with a brilliant train of princes and nobles, 
“ among whom were Alengon, Guise, Aumale, and 
Montluc, besides Henry of Navarre and his cousin Condé, who, 
as they had to sustain the réle of good Rornan Catholics, could 
scarcely avoid taking part im the campaign against their former 
brethren. In the ordinances soon after published by Anjou, he 
seems to have hoped to weaken the Huguenots by copying their 
own strictness of moral discipline. The very Catholic practice 
of profane swearing, in which his Majesty was so proficient, 
was prohibited on pain of severe punishment; and it was pre- 
seribed that a sermon should daily be preached in the camp. A 
good round oath none the less continued to be received by the 
soldiers, in all doubtfnl cases, as a sufficient proof of loyalty to 
Mother Church, nor did they cease because of the ordinance 
from ridiculing the idea that euch good Christians as they 
needed preaching, which was well enough for unevangelized 
pagans.” 

Jn view of the impending peril, the Protestants had recourse, 
as their custom was, to prayer and fasting. The sixteenth and 
‘tne nesigea eighteenth of February were days of public humilia- 
prrandésht tion, From their knees the Huguenots went with 
redoubled courage to the ramparts, The crisis had at length 
arrived. A series of furious assaults were given, directed prin- 
pally against the northern wall and the Bastion de PEvangile. 
It was in one of these attacks, on the third of March, that the 
Duke of Aumale was killed. By the besieged the death of so 
eminent a member of the house of Lorraine was interpreted as 
a signal judgment of God upon the most cruel member of a 
perseeuting family—another presage that the sword should 
never depart from the princely stock which had begun the war, 





‘Feb. 15th, according to J. de Serres, iv., fol 88, Arcdre (i. 452) saya 
Feb, 18th. 
1. 458, 
"So, at least, Brant6me expressed himself. He was with the army before 
La Bochelle, 
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until it should be altogether destroyed. The royalists, on the 
other hand, found in it a greet source of regret; while Catha- 
rine, terrified at the danger to which her son might be exposed, 
wrote one of her ill-spelt letters to Montpensier, entreating him 
and the other veterans not to suffer any of the princes to go im- 
prudently near the walls.' 

It does not enter into the plan of this history to detail the 
progress of the siege. Let it suffice to say that the enemy was 
met at every point and repulsed. Not content with simply de- 
fending thcir walls, the Huguenots made sorties, in which many 
of Anjon’s followers were lain, Sometimes dressing in the 
uniform of those they had killed or taken prisoners, they re- 
turned and penetrated into the hostile camp, learned the plans 
of the assailants, and ont off more than one man of note. The 
Bravery of | Presence of women among them became an element 
tewonen. of strength ; for these, surmonnting the weakness of 
their sex, did good service in the mines, or, donning armor, de- 
fended the breach and drove the enemy into the ditch.’ It 
was remarked that, as the snpply of fresh provisions diminished, 
the lack was in some degree compensated by such an abun- 
dance of cockles on the sands as had never before been known. 
Tf the Protestants regarded this incident as a providential in- 
terposition in their behalf,’ the Roman Catholics songht to 
account for it by supposing that the operationa of the aiege 
had permitted the fish to multiply undisturbed.' However 
this might be, the women of La Rochelle sallied forth to hus- 


‘Letter of Catharine, March 17th, Arcbre, i 466, 

* De Thon, fy, (liv. Iwi.) 780; Arcire, i. 489, 49); Jean de Sorres, iv., fol. 
99, eto, 

} The poor, according to Jean de Serres, came to use the sholl-fish in lieu 
of bread, If, as ho assures us on the authority of mon deserving credit, the 
supply ceased almost on that precise day upon which the roynl army left the 
neighborhood, after the conclusion af peace, the reformed may be panioned 
for regarding the fact as a miracle little inferior to that of the manna 
which never foiled the ancient Israelites until they set foot in Canaan. 
Commentarii de statu religionis et reipnblics. iv. 104 verso. “Dont lez re- 
formez ont-encores les tableanx en leurs maisous pour mémoire comme d'un 
tnirncle,” writes Agrippa d'Aubigné, about forty years later (Hist. universelle, 
1616, 11. 68), 

+ Arodre, 1. 504, 508. 
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band this new resource; but their imprudence in straying 
beyond the range of the guns was rewarded with insolent out- 
rage on the part of such of the enemy ae were in the vicin- 
ity. Even this circumstance the Huguenots knew how to turn 
to advantage. Dignising themselves in feminine attire, a 
troop of Huguenot soldiers, a day or two later, issued from 
the city when the tide was ont, apparently bent on the same 
errand. It was not long before the royalists undertook to re- 
peat a diversion which seemed to offer little danger to them. 
Scareely, however, had they approached when the clumsy cos- 
tume was hastily thrown aside, and the assailants discovered 
too late the trap into which they had fallen. Many a hot- 
headed soldier of Anjou atoned for his temerity with his 
life." 

‘The ordinary wiles of Catharine were not left untried; but 
she effected little or nothing by negotiation. ‘The people were 
not go easily cajoled and duped as their leaders had often 
been, and wonld accept no terms except such as the court ut- 
terly refused to offer—the restoration of the privileges con- 
ferred by the edict, ita confirmation by oath, and the interchange 
of hostages, to be kept in some neutral state in Germany, with 
entire liberty of worship and exemption from royal garrison in 
and around La Rochelle, Montanban, Nismes, and Sancerre.” 
Even Frangois de la None became impatient at the excessive 
taNeere catition which the Hugnenots seemed to him to dis- 
tio Est play, and, redeeming the promise he had given the 
= king before he tock command, retired from the city 
(on the eleventh of March) when all hope of reconciliation had 
apparently disappeared. With wonderful prudence he had 
managed to forfeit the confidence of neither party. Yet on 
some occasions, it must be admitted, his self-control was sorely 
tried. For example, at one time a minister—not long after 
deposed from the sacred office—so far forgot himself in the 
heat of angry discussion as to give La Noue a sound box upon 
the ear. Even then the great captain refused to order the of- 
fender’s punishment, and confined himself to sending him, 





| Aroire, ubi oupra, * arodre, i. 477, 480. 
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under guard, to his wife, with directions to keep him carefully 
until he should recover his reason.' 

The assistance which La Rochelle had counted upon receiving 
from England never came. Count Montgomery was a skilful 
Roglisn aid Tegotiator. If he was unable to prevail upon Eliza- 
miei beth to give open countenance to the Euguenots, on 
account of the league recently entered into, which Retz had been 
specially sent by Charles to confirm, he at least succeeded in 
obtaining a sum. of forty thousand francs from various English, 
French, and Flemish sympathizers, with which he was per- 
mitted, notwithstanding protesta from Paris, to fit out a fleet. 
Elizabeth, indeed, so far overeamo her seruples as to allow a 
large vessel of her own to follow. But when Montgomery's 
squadron reached the roads of La Rochelle, the fifty-three ships 
of which it was composed, and which carried eighteen hundred 
or two thousand’ men, were so small and badly-appointed—in 
short, so inferior in strength to the fewer vessels of the king 
standing off the entrance—that they avoided coming to close 
quarters, stood off to Belle Isle, and finally returned to England. 
Queen Elizabeth, at all times very donbtful respecting the pro- 
priety of assisting subjects against their monarch, had mean- 
time disowned the enterprise as piratical, and expressed the 
hope the culprits might be destroyed. It was not, in this case, 
merely her customary dissimulation. ‘The plundering by some 
French and Netherland sailors of the vessel on which the Earl 
of Worcester was proceeding, in the queen's name, to stand as 
sponsor at the baptism of Charles's infant daughter, had greatly 
incensed her.’ Not, however, that Elizabeth lost any of that 
remarkable interest which she had always taken in Count Mont- 
gomery, or felt at all inclined to give him up to the French 
government for his breach of the peace. For when, a little 
later, a demand was made for the culprit, she assured the am- 
bassador of Charles that she could swear she was ignorant that 
the count was in her dominions. “ But,” she added, “were he 








1 De Thon, iv, (liv, Ivi.) 780; Arcire, 477; D’Aubigné, if. 46 (liv. L, 0. 9). 
* Joan de ‘Berres, iv.,-tol. 103; Agrippa d’Aubigné, il. 48 (liv. 1, 0 9); De 
Thou, iv, 767, 786, 787, eto, 
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to come, I would answer your master as his father answered my 
sister, Queen Mary, when he said, ‘I will not consent to be the 
hangman of the Queen of England.’ So+his Majesty, the King 
of France, must excuse me if I can no more act as executioner 
of those of my religion than King Henry would discharge a sim- 
ilar office in the case of those that were not of his religion.” * 

In other parts of France it had fared no better with the 
attempt to crush the Huguenots. Montauban and Nismes still 
aguante held out. ‘Various places in the south-east fell into 
eveintte Hugnenot hands. The siege of Sommiéres, near 

Nismes, by the Ronan Catholics, was so obstinate, 
and the garrison capitulated on such favorable terms, that the 
Protestanta were rather eluted than discouraged. Marshal Dam- 
ville had assailed it only in order to save his credit, 
and the little town detained him nearly two months, 
—from the eleventh of February to the ninth of April. Every 
device was employed to retard his sucecss. Streams of boiling 
oil were poured upon the heads of the assailants, and red-hot 
hoops of iron were dexterously tossed over their shoulders. In 
the end the garrison marched out with all the honors of war.” 
‘The Huguenots surprised Villeneuve, near the Rhdne, by effsct- 

“ing an entrance, much 43 they hud entered Nismes in 
1569, through the grated opening by which the waters 
of a sewer issued from the walls.” 

But it was Sancerre which, next to La Rochelle, occasioned 
the court the greatest annoyance, both because of its central 
position’ and Decause of its comparative proximity to Paris. 
resting ot Here the Protestants of Berry and the adjacent prov- 
henge of inces had found a weleome refuge. Citizens and 

refugees refused to admit a royal garrison, and foiled 
the attempt to capture the place by escalade. Treachery was at 


Soromt 


Yillenoare. 





' La Mothe Fénélon to Charles IX, June 8, 1578. Corresp, diplom., v. 320, 

* Jean de Serres (iv., fol. 87) states the longch of the siege of Sommitzes 1.8 
four months, and the losa of men as five thonsand killed. The Recueil des 
choses mémorables, 1393 (p. 485), ascribed to the samo author, reduces the 
Joaa one-half. Cf. De Thon, iv. 746-748. 

4 Jean de Serres, iv., fol. 88, 89; De Thon, iv. (liv. Ivi.) 749, 750, 

«In ipso regni umbilioo,” Jean de Serres, iv., fol. 92, 
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work, and, as usual, it was most rife among the richer class. By 
their connivance the citadel or castle was surprised by the troops 
sent by the governor of the province, M. de la Chastre; but it 
was retaken on the same day,’ Notwithstanding this warning, 
the people of Sancerre took none of the precautions which their 
situation demanded, apparently unable to believe that, when such 
«city as La Rochelle was in revolt, the king would undertake to 
subdue so small a place as Sancerre. There were no stores of 
provisions, and the buildings in proximity to the walls, from 
which an enemy could incommode the eity, had not been torn 
down, when, between the third and ninth of January,1573, a force 
of five thousand foot and five hundred horee, under La Chastre, 
besides many nobles and gentlemen of the vicinage, made its 
appearance before the walla. The inhabitants now discovered 
their capital mistakes, but it was too late to remedy them. Hunger 
hegan almost immediately to make itself felt, while the places they 
had neglected to destroy or preoccupy proved very convenient 
to the royalists fur the next two or three months, during which 
it was attempted to take Sancerre by assault. Yet the direct 
attack proved a failure, and, on the twentieth of March, the 
siege was changed to a blockade, Forts were erected in the 
wost advantageous spots, and a wide trench was dug around the 
entire city.” Sancerre was to be tried by the severe ordeal of 
lunger; and certainly the most frightful among ancient sieges 
can scarcely be said to have surpassed in horror that of this 
sinall city.” 

Did not the sufferings of the heroic inhabitants claim our 
sympathy, we might read with entertainment the singular 
‘tretncpiene G2Vices, they resorted to in grappling with a terrible 
paca foe whose insidious advances were more difficult to 
oppose than the open assaults of the enemy. For the famine of 
Sancerre boasts of a historian more copious and minute than 
slosephns or Livy. In reading the narrative of the famous Jean 





‘Ybid., iv., fol. 72, 77, 79; Ag. d'Aubigné, fi, 40, 41; De Thou, iv. (liv. 
iv.) 6U0-663, 

* Jean rte Serres, iv., fol. 93, 4. 

+ “Ut Leroeolymitans, Samaritans, Saguntine famis memoriam exsequare, 
nisi ct exeuperare videatur.” Ibid., iv., fol. 98, 
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de Léry'—the same writer to whom we are indebted for an 
authentic account of Villegagnon’s unfortunate scheme of 
American colonizatioa—we seem to be perusing # great patho- 
logical treatise. Never was physician more watchful of his 
patieut’s symptoms than Léry with his hand upon the pulse of 
famishing Sancerre. It would almost seem that the restless 
Huguenot, who united in his own person the opposite qualifica- 
tions of clergyman and soldier, desired to make his little work 
auseful guide in similar circumstances, for a portion of it, at 
least, has been sppropriately styled “a cookery book for the 
desieged.”* 

Early in the siego, not without some qualms, the inhabitants 
made trial of the flesh of a horse accidentally killed. Next an 
ass, and then the mules, of which there was a considerable 
number, were brought to the shambles. The butchers were now 
ordered to sell this new kind of meat, and a maximum price was 
fixed. Fora fortnight the supply of cats held out, after which 
rata and mice became the chief staple of food. Dog-flesh was 
next reluctantly tasted, and found, as our conscientious chronicler 
observes, to be somewhat sweet and insipid.’ And so the epring 
of 1578 passed away, and summer came; but no succor arrived 
for the beleaguered city. On the contrary, there came the dis- 
heartening tidings from the west that a peace had been con- 
cluded by the Huguenots of La Rochelle, in which no mention 
was made of Sancerre. 

So suecessful had been the defence of the citadel of Protes- 
tantism on the shores of the ovean, so unexpectedly large the 
tome of ie TOYA) losses, that the court was only waiting for a 
Tumers’ decent pretext’ to abandon the unfortunate siege. 
Roohelle. Pestilence added ita victims to those of the sword, 
and it was currently reported that forty thousand of the be- 





'“Disoonre de Vextreme famine, cherté de vivre, chaire, et autres choses 
non aconstumées pour la nouzriture de "homme, dont lesusuiéges dans ln ville 
de Sancerre ont 616 ailliges.” 1574. Reprinted in Archives curionses, 
vil, 19-82, 

+ Edward Smedley, History of the Reformed Religion in Franos (London, 
1884), ii, 88, 

+ "Pade et douoonstre,” p. 24. 
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siegers were awept away by their combined assaults.’ A more 
careful enumeration, however, shows that, while the Rochellois, 
out of thirty-one hundred soldiers, lost thirteen hundred, in- 
cluding twenty-eight “pairs,” the king, out of a little more 
than forty thousand troops, had lost twenty-two thousand, ten 
thousand of whom died in the breach or in engagements else- 
where. Nor was the loss of officers trifling ; two hundred had 
died, including fifty of great distinction, and five “maitres de 
camp.”? And, with all this expenditure of life, and with the 
heavy drafts upon the public treasure, little or nothing had been 
secomplished. Meanwhile, in other parte of France there 
saceencie existed a scarcity of food amounting almost to a 
Sicmeee-” famine; nor had the solemn processions to the shrines 
a of the saints—processions for the most part rendered 
contemptible by the irreverent conduct both of the clergymen 
and the laity that took part in them*—averted the wrath of 
heaven, The poor suffered extremely. Selfishness gained 
such ascendancy in some towns, that cruel ruses were adopted 
to remove the destitute that had taken refuge within their 
walls. It was not strange that the oxtraordinary mortality 
which soon fell upon the well-to-do burghers was viewed by 
many as a direct punishment sent by the Almighty.‘ 

The event which came just in time to free the court from 
ita embarrassment was the election of Henry of Anjou to the 
vacant throne of Poland, We have already witnessed the per- 
Plexity of Bishop Montiue ‘when the tidings of the massacre 


“De Thon, iv. (ie. Iwi) 788, An early an on the twelfth of April, each 
waa the discouragement felt in Paris, that orders were published to make 
‘: Paradises” in each parish, and to institute processions, to supplicate 
favor of heaven, in view of the ropulses experienced by the Roman Catholics 
before Tn Rochelle, Journal d’un euré ligueur (Jehan de la Fosse), p. 158. 

+ Histoire du siége de La Roobelle par le due d’Anjou en 1573, par A. 
Genet, enpitaine du génio; apuid Ballotin de ln Booiété de Vbistoire da prot. 
frangais, ii. (1854) 96, 190, 

* Mémoires de Claude Haton, ii, 728. 

* At Troyes, for instance, where the poor who had flocked to the city were 
invited to meet at one of the gates, to receive cach a loaf of bread and a 
piene of money. This dono, they mw the gates closed upon them, and were 
informed from the rampurts that they must go elsewhere to find their living 
until the next harvest. Claude Haton, ii 729. 
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first reached him.' If he could have denied its reality, he would 

have done 60. This being impossible, he was forced 
Eloction ot ‘ aye 5 a 
ener to content himself with misrepresenting the origin of 
grown of Po. the slaughter, slandering the admiral and the other 

vietims, and circulating the calurnnies of Charpentier 
and others who prated about a Iiugnenot conspiracy. A judi- 
cions distribution of French gold assisted his own eloquent 
sophistry; and the Duke of Anjou, portrayed as a chivalric 
prince and one who was not ill-affected to religious liberty, was 
ehosen king over his formidable rivals, Charles and Catharine 
were alike delighted. The former could scarcely find words to 
express his joy* at the prospect of being freed from the pres- 
ence of a brother whom he feared, and perhaps hated ; while 
the queen mother’s gratification was even more intense at the 
peaceful solution of the prophecy of Nostradamus, than at tho 
elevation of her favorite son. 

The peace between the king and the Rochellois was con- 
cluded in Jumo, and was formally promulgated in July, 1573, 
ziigvernt: in a royal edict from Boulogne. ‘The chiof provision 
‘0 was that the Frotestants in the cities of La Rochelle, 

Montauban, and Nismes should enjoy entire freedom 
of public worship, while their brethren thronghont the kingdom 
should have liberty of conscience and the right to sell their prop- 
erty and remove wherever they might choose, whether within 
or without the realm. Only gentlemen and others enjoying | 
high jurisdiction, who had remained constant in their faith, 
and had taken up arme with the three cities, were to be allowed 
to collect their friends to the number of ten to witness their 
marriages and baptisms, according to the custom of the Re- 
formed Chureh. Even this privilege could not be exercised 
within the distance of two leagues from the royal court or from 





10 





' Aate, chapter xix., p. 552. 

* Hero ix his letter to Henry: ‘Mon frire, Dien nous n fait la grasse 
quo von estrs elln roy de Poulogne. Jen anis ai ayne que je ne cay que 
yous mnnder. Jo loue Dien de bon comr; patdonnés may, Vayse me garde 
Aesorire, Je ne aceay que diro. Mon frize, je avons reccu vostre loatre, 
de suis vontre bien bon frireetamy, Orns” MS. Bibliothtque nationale, 
apud Haton, ii, 738. 

Yor. 11.38 
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the city of Paris; nor did the edict confer the right to preach 
or celebrate the Lord’s Supper.' La Rochelle, Nismes, and 
Montauban gained their point, and were to be exempted from 
receiving garrisons or having citadels built, with the condition 
that they should for two years constantly keep four of their 
principal citizens at court as pledges of their fidelity. All 
promises of abjuration were declared null and void. Amnesty 
was proclaimed, and, to cap the climax of absurdity, the brave 
Huguenots who had defended their homes for months against 
Charles were solemnly declared to be held the king’s “ good, 
loyal, and faithful subjects and servants.” 

The results of the war on the king’s side were certainly very 
meagre. To have fought for the greater part of s year with 
aan the miseruble Huguenots that had escaped the massa- 
mimothe ¢re of St, Bartholomew's Day, and then to conclude 
on the war by auch a peace, was certainly ignominious 
enough for Charles and his mother. For the Huguenot party 
waa now, more than ever, a recognized power in the state, with 
three strongholds—one in the west and two in the eouth. Into 
no one of these could a royal garrison be introduced. La Ro- 
chelle, in particular, having repulsed every assault of the best 
amy that could be brought against it, was acknowledged invin- 
cible by the exemptions accorded to it in common with Nismes 
and Montauban. It was hardly by such expectations that 

Charles had been prevailed upon to throw down the gage of 
war to his subjects of the reformed faith. 

Meanwhile, the inhabitants of Sancerre, not even named in the 
odict had been sustained under appalling difficulties by the 





‘The edict aays expresely (Art. Sth): ‘Et y faire senloment les bapteames 
et mariages & leur facon accoustamée sana pins grande assemble, outre lea 
parens, parrina et marrines, jusques au nombre de dix.” Text in Agrippa 
@Anbigné, ii. 98, etc, and Haag, France protestante, x. (Decaments) 110- 
144, Jean de Serres (iv., fol. 107, eto.) and Yon Polens (Gesch. dea Franx, 
Oslvinismus, ii, 632) give a correct eynopeia; but Soldan is wrong in inolnd- 
ing among the concessions “den Hausgottesdienst ” (ii. 586), and De Thou 
atill more incorrect when he speaks of les priches ot la Cane" (iv., liv. Lyi, 
796). 


* According to Davila, Sancerre was not comprehended in the terms made 
with the Roohollois, “ beoanse it was not a free town under the king’s abso- 
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confident hope of assistance from the south. But the hope 
tne slog _ WAS long doferred, and they grow sick at heart. The 
eifaaitect prospect was already dark enough, when, on the 
tame second of June, a Protestant soldier, who had made 
his way into the city through the enemy’s lines, brought the de- 
pressing announcement that no aid must be expected from Lan- 
guedoc for six weeks. As but little wheat remained in Sancerre, 
the immediate effect of the intelligence was that liberty was 
given to some seventy of the poor to leave the city walls, At 
the same time the daily ration was limited to half a pound of 
grain. A week later it was reduced to one-quarter of a pound. 
Not long after only a single pound was doled ont once a week, 
and by the end of the month the supply entirely gave out. The 
beginning of July reduced the besieged to the necessity of task- 
ing their ingenuity to make palatablo food of the hides of cattle, 
next of the skins of horses, dogs, and asses. The stock of even 
this unsavory material soon became exhausted ; whereupon, not 
very unnaturally, parchment was turned to good account, Man- 
uscripts a good century old were eaten with relish. Soaked for 
a couple of days in water, and afterward boiled as much longer, 
when they became glutinous they were fried, like tripe, or pre- 
pared with herbs and spices, after the manner of a hodge-podge. 
The writer who is our authority for these culinary details, in- 
forms us that he had seen the dish devoured with eagerness 
while the original letters written upon the parchment were still 
legible.' But the urgent necessities of their situation did not 
suffer the half-famished inhabitants to stop here. With the 
proverbial ingenuity of their nation, they tarned their attention 
to the parchment on old drums, and subjected to the skilful 
hands of cooks the discarded hoofs, horns, and bones of animals, 
the harness of horses, and even refuse scraps of leather. There 
seemed to be nothing they could not lay under contribution to 
furnish at least a little nutriment. 

‘And yet ghastly bunger little by little tightened her relentless 
embrace. Almost all the children under twelve years of age 





lute dominion as the reat, but under the seigniory of the Connta of Sancerre.” 
London trans. of 1678, 188. . 
1 Jean de Léry, Discours de Vextreme famine, eto., 25-27. 
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died. In the universal reign of famine there were at last found 
those who were ready to repeat the horrible crime of feeding 
upon the flesh of their own kindred. It was discovered that a 
hinaband and wife, with a neighboring crone, had endeavored to 
satisfy the gnawings of hunger by eating a newly dead child. 
Their guilt came specdily to light, and was punished according 
to the severe code of the sixteenth century. The father was 
sentenced by the council to be burned alive; his wife to be 
strangled und her body consigned to the flames; while the 
corpse of the old woman who had instigated the foul deed but 
had meanwhile died, was ordered to be dug up and burned. 
But the feeling of the great majority of the besieged was far 
removed from that despair which prompts to an inhuman dis- 
regard of natural decency and affection. Near the close of July 
a boy of barely ten years, as he lay on his death-bed, said to 
his weeping parents: “Why do you weep thus at seeing me dic 
of hunger? Ido not ask bread, mother; I know yon have none. 
But since God. wills that T die thus, we must accept it cheerfully, 
Was not that holy man Lazarus hungry? Have I not so read 
in the Biblo?** 

The catastrophe could not much longer be deferred. Within 
the city speedy death stared every man in the face. Permission 
had, we have seen, been accorded to the poor, early in June, to 
go forth from the city walls; but the besieging foree had mer- 
cilessly driven them back when they attempted to gain the open 
country munbers, unwilling to accept a second time the fatal 
hospitality of the city, preferred to remain in their exposed sitn- 
ation, miserably dragging out a precarious existence by subsisting 
upon snails, buds of trees and shrubs—even to the very grass of 
the field. 

Happily for Sancerre, the political exigencies of the royal 
court insured for the besieged Protestants, in the inevitable 
capitulation, more favorable terms than they might otherwise 
have obtained. As carly as the eighteenth of July, Léry had 
been informed at a parley, by a former acquaintance on the 
Roman Catholic side, that a ral peace had been coneluded, 
































* Jean do Léry, 88. 
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and that Henry of Anjou had been elected to the throne of 
Poland. This first intimation was discredited by the cautious 
Protestants, not unused to the wiles of the enemy. But when, 
some twenty days later (on the sixth of August), the statement 
aancerre Was confirmed, and the Sancerrois received the addi- 
rarttulaes tional assurance that they would be mildly treated, 
their surprise knew no bounds. ‘The terms of surrender were 
easily arranged. A ransor of forty thousand livres was to be 
exacted from the city. On the thirty-first of August, M. de la 
Chastre made his solemn entry into Sancerre, accompanied by a 
band of Roman Catholic priests chanting a 7¢ Meum over his 
suecess. As was too frequently the case, the promise of immu- 
nity to the inhabitants was but poorly kept. Scarcely had two 
weeks passed before the “ bailli” Juhanneau,’ summoned from 
his house by the archers of the prévot, on the plea that M. de 
Ja Chastre desired his presence, was treacherously murdered on 
the way to the governor's house. Tesides assassination, other 
infractions of the capitulation were committed; the gates sok the 
vity were burned, the walls dismantled, many of the houses torn 
down, In fact, so unmercifully was Sancerre harried, partly by 
the troope, partly by the peasantry of the neighborhood, and by 
the “bailli” of Berry, that the reformed church of this place 
seems to have been, for the time, completely dispersed." 

Thus ended a siege which had lasted some eight months, 
The besieged had lost only eiglty -four men by the direct effects 




















* Styled also, in the articles of capitunation Sle gourernenr pur Ecetion de 
ladite ville.” He wax av able and influential magistrate, who had been 
elected to the governorship of his native city ut the time of the former trou. 
bles, Lery, 78-80. 

¥ Agrippa d’Aabigné (Hist. univ., ii. 104) distinctly represents La Chastre as 
desirous of destroying the entire city; while Léry (p. 77: and Davila ‘p. 192) are 
in doubt whether Johannean's murder was not effected by his orders, Yet 
Léry himself records a conversation he held about this time with La Chastre 
(p. 67), in which the latter protested that ho waa not, as commonly reported, of 
& aanguinary disposition, and appealed for corroboration to his merciful treat- 
‘ment of some Huguenot prisoners that fell into his hands in the third civil 
war. whom he refusod to surrender to the Parisian parliament when formally 
summoned to do no. Claude de la Chastre’s noble lottar to Charles TX... of 
January 21, 1570 (Bulletin, iv. 28), seems to be a sufficient voucher for his 
veracity. See ante, chapter xvi, p. 45. 
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of warfare; bnt more than five hundred persons perished during 
the last six weeks of sheer starvation.’ 

Sancerre owed its release froin the horrors of the siege in 
reat part to the same causes that had powerfully contributed to 
the conclusion of the peace. The Polish ambassadors, coming 
to proffer the crown to the king's brother, Henry of Anjou. 
were abont tv reach the French court. They were already not 
a little enrprised at the discovery that the statements and prom- 
ises made in the king’s name by that not over-serupulons nego- 
tiator, Montluc, Bishop of Valence, were impudent impostures, 
fabricated for no other purpose than to secure at all hazards the 
success of the French candidate for the Polish throne. To ex- 
hibit to them at this critical juncture the edifying spectacle of a 
royal governor of the province of Berry engaged in the redue- 
tion of a city the only crime of which was its desire to enjoy 
religious liberty—this would have been a dangerona venture. 
Consequently it was no fortuitous coincidence that Sancerre 
capitulated the very day the Polish ambassadors made their 
appearance, 

‘We shall not dwell upon the pomp attending their reception. 
The banquet held in the new palace of the Tuileries was bril: 

liant, In the pageant succeeding it was displayed a 
the Fouh massive rock of silver, with sixteen nymphs in as 
omeenio™ many niches, personating the provinces of the French 
kingdom. When, after some verses well sung but indifferently 
composed, these nymphs dewended from their elevation, and 
took part in an intricate maze of dance, the Polish spectators 
remarked, in the excess of their admiration, that the French 
ballet was something that could be imitated by none of the 
kings of the earth. “I would rather,” dryly adds a contem- 


porary historian, “that they had said as much respecting our 








armies.’ 





Jean de Lity, 42. 

‘Agrippa @Aubigné, i, 104. It would be a grent relief conld we believe 
that inordinate fondness for the dance was the chief vice of the French court, 
‘Unfortunately the moral turpitude of the king and his favorites rests upon 
lows suspicious grounda than tho revolting stories told on hearsay by the tu: 
friendly writer of the Ensebil Philadelphi Dislogi (Edinburgi, 1574). ii. 117. 
118. Tho “ Affair of Nantonillet,” ooourring just about the time of the 
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The Protestants of Southern France had been included in the 
Edict of Pacification. In fact, Nismes and Montauban were as 
paomtent ot distinctly referred to by name as La Rochelle.' But 
fhevoun wi? the terms of peace were nut to the taste of the enter- 
cmt prising and self-reliant Huguenots of Languedoc and 
Guyenne. They had learned, during the last ten years, to dis- 
truat all assurances emanating from the court, even when claim- 
ing the authority of the king’s name. Experience had taught 
them that provious edicts were framed sinply to secure the de- 
strnetion of those whom open warfare had failed to destroy. 
Withont, therefore, either definitely accepting or rejecting the 
terms offered them, the Protestants of Nismes applied to Mar- 
shal Damville, who, at the conclusion of the peace, found him- 
self with the royal troops at the hamlet of Milhaud, a league or 





Polish nmbassadore’ arrival in Paris, ie only too authentic, The ‘‘Prévit de 
Paris,” M. de Nantonillet (Cf. ante, chapter xv., page 258, note). grandson of 
Carginal du Prat, Chancellor of France under Francis I., offended Anjou hy 
somewhat contemptuously declining the hand of the duke's discarded mit 
‘trees, Mademoiselle de Chiteauneuf, The lady eusily induced her princely 
lover to avenge her wounded vanity, One evening Charles IX., the new king 
of Poland, the King of Navarre. the Grand Prior of France, and their attend- 
ants, prosented themselves at tho stately mansion of Nantouillet, on the 
routhern bank of the Seine, opposite the Louvre, and demanded thet a ban- 
quet be prepared for them, ‘Though the royal party was masked, the unwill- 
ing host. know his guests but, too well, and dared not deny their peremptory 
command. In the midst of the carousal, nt a preconcerted signal, the king's 
followers began to ranaack the houre, maltrenting the occupants, wantonly 
destroying the costly furniture, appropriating the silver plate, and breaking 
open doors and coffers in search of money, The next day even Paris itsclt 
was indignant at the base conduct of its king. To the first prosident of par- 
Tiament, who that day visited the palace and informed Charles of the current 
rumors respecting his having been present and conniving at the pillage, the 
despicable monarch denled thelr trath with bis oustomory horrible impreca- 
tion, But when the president expressed hia great satisfaction, and said that 
parliament would at once institute proceedings to discover and punish the 
guilty, Charles promptly responded: * By no means. You will lose your 
trouble ;" and he added a significant threat for Nantouillet, that, should ke 
paraue his attempt to obtain satisfaction, he would find that he had to do with 
21 opponent infinitely hia euperior. Euseb. Phil. Dialogi, ii. 117, 118; Jean de 
Berzes, iv., fol. 114, verso ; D'Aubigné, ii, 104; De Thon, iv. (liv. Ivi.) 821. 
' article 4th. Text in Agrippa d'Aubigné, ii. 08, 
2 do Serres, iv., fol, 112, 
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two from their gates,' for a fortnight’s suspension of hostilities. 
The request being granted, a truce was established which was 
extended by successive prolongations beyond the beginning of 
the next year.” 

Meantime the Protestants, notified by the Duke of Anjou of 
the conclusion of the peace, sent messengers to his camp re- 
questing that as the matter was one vitally affecting the entire 
Protestant population, they might receive permission to meet, 
under protection of the royal authority, and dclibcrate respecting 
it. The king's consent having been obtained, Protestant depn- 

ties from almost all parts of the kingdom came to- 
iiitmis gether, late in the month of August, 1573, in the 
Momauie. ity of Milhan-en-Ronergue, from which they shortly 
transferred their sessions te Montauban. 

This important assembly resolved to accept no peace unless 
based upon equitable terms and secured by ample guarantees. 
In view of the possibility of the recurrence of war, provision 
aiiuryor Was made for a complete military organization of she 
gost of Hngnenot resourees in the sonth of France, For this 
noes purpose Languedoc was divided into two “ pinéralités” 
or governments—the government of Nismes, or Lower Langue- 
doc, placed under command of M. de Saint Romain, and that of 
Upper Languedoe, with Montauban for its chief eity, to which 
the Viscount de Pawin was assigned as military chief. Both 
governments were in tnrn snliivided into dioceses or particular 
governments, each furnished with a governor and a deliberative 
assembly. It was provided that in Nismes and Montauban re- 
spectively a eouncil should be convened consisting of deputies 
from all the dioceses of the government, and that to this council, 
together with the governor, should be intrusted the adiministra- 
tion of the finances, with authority #0 impose taxes alike upon 
Mrotestants and Roman Catholics. The organization, it was 
estimated, could readily place twenty thousand men in the 
field? 





2 ‘This hamlet must not be confounded with the important town of Milhaud, 
or Milhna-en-Rouergue. mentioned bolow, nearly seventy miles farther west. 
* Histoire du Languedoe, v. 821. 
$ Jean de Serres, iv, fols 113, 114; De Thou, v. (liv. Iwi} 12, 13; 
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Such were the firet attempts to perfect a eystem of warfare 
forced upon the Huguenots by the treacherous assaults of their 
enemies—a fatal necessity of instituting a state within a state, 
foreboding nothing but ruin to France. 

One of the chief results of the deliberations at Montauban 
was the preparation of a petition to be laid before the king. 
vation This paper, which hes come down to us with the sig- 
the king. natures of the viscounts, barons, and other adherents 
of the Huguenot party, was intended to be an expression not 
only of their own individual views, but also of the sentiments of 
the churches they represented.’ The language is sharp and inci 
sive, the demands are unmistakably bold. Vor a sufficient justi- 
fication of their recent words and actions, the Hnguenots of Guy- 
enne point the monarch to his own letter of the twenty-fourth 
of August, 1572, by which constraint was laid upon them to as- 
sume arms. They call upon Charles, in accordance with the 
promise contained in that letter, to follow up the traces there 
alleged to have been found regarding the murder of Gaspard 
de Coligny, to appoint impartial judges for this purpose, and to 
execute exemplary justice upon the guilty. Not satisfied with 
claiming the annulling of all judicial proceedings, the destruc- 
tion of all nonuments erected to perpetuate the memory of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, and the abolition of pro- 
cessions instituted by the parliaments of Paris and Toulouse 
with the same end in view, they eall on Charles to make a dec- 























Agrippa d’Aubigné, ii, 107; Histoire du Iangnedoo, v. 392. It ought to be 
noted that the Montauban sasembly in roslity did little more than confirm the 
regulations drawn up by previous and less conspieuons political assemblies of 
the Huguenots held at Anduze in February, and at K-almont, in May, 1573. 
‘'Thia clearly appears from references to that earlier legisiution contained in, the 
more complete “ organization" adopted fuur mouths later at Milhau, Soe 
the dovument in Haay, France Protestuute, x, (Pi-ves justificatives! (Y4. 125. 
M. Jean Loutebitzki bas published in the Bulletin, xxii, (1874) Ia 
Uist of the political assemblies much fuller than given hy any previous writer. 

‘ As it is of interest to fix the geographical distribution of the provinces 
represented, I give the list contained in tho preamble; ‘‘ Guyenne, Vivarctz, 
Gevaudan, Séneachaussée de Toloze, Auvergne, haute et basse Marche, 
Quercy, Périgord, Limosin, Ayenois, Armijnac, Cominges, Coustraux, Bigorre, 
Albret, Foix, Lauraguay, Albigeois, pais da Castres et Villelargue, Mirepoix, 
Curcamonne, at autres pais et provinoca adjacentes.” 
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laration “that justly and for good reasons have ‘those of the 
religion’ taken arms, resisting and warring in these lust troubles, 
as constrained thereto by the violent acts with which they have 
been assailed and driven to distraction.” They next demand 
those concessions which alone can make the position of the 
Protestants in Franco secure and endurable—freedom of wor- 
ship and church discipline established by perpetual provision, 
irrespective of place or time; the right of honorable burial ; 
from 
ceremonies; admission to schools and colleges; just regulations 
as to marriage; amnesty; the power to hold eivil office, ete. 
They request permission to levy a sum of one hundred and 
twenty thousand livres among themselves to pay off the in- 
debtcdness incurred by them in past ware. And they go so 
far as not only to stipulate that the King of France shall re- 
notnee all leagnes he may have contracted with the enemies of 
his Protestant subjects for their destruction, but even to pro- 
pose that he shall conclude a defensive alliance with the Prat- 
estant states of Germany, Switzerland, England, and Scotland. 
Meanwhile, in order to prevent the recurrence of “a conspiracy 
and Sicilian Vespers,” of which the Huguenots would be the 
victing, they ask to be permitted to hold forever the guard of 
those cities which they now have in their possession, and in 
addition some other cities in each of the provinces of the realm. 
The Protestant cities, it is stipulated, shall retain their walls 
and munitions, and the royal governors shall enter them ac- 
companied only by a small retinue. The observance of these 
articles the Huguenots insist shall be solemnly sworn in privy 
and publie council, and by the inhabitants of all places, the oath 
to be renewed every five years? 

Such stout demands did the Protestants of the south and 
south-west address to Charles the Ninth on the first anniversary 
of the fatal matins of Paris. They were, it must be admitted, 
somewhat different from what might have been expected, a 
brief year before, from the fugitives who made their escape 

















' Requéte de l'asnemblée de Montauban, in Haag, La France Protestante 
x. (Pidces just.) 114-121. 
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from the bloody sword of their enemies. Moreover, the terms 
laid down by the Huguonots of Lower Languodoe and Nismes 
were conceived in the same brave language, and their demands 
were virtually identical. Huguenot troops, paid by the king, 
to garrison both the cities now in the hands of the Protestants, 
and two cities in each of the sixteen provinces required for 
additional protection ; free worship irrespective of place; new 
parliaments in all the provinces, with Protestant judges to 
administer justice to Protestants; liberty to levy tithes for 
the support of reformed churches; punishment of the insti- 
gators and perpetrators of the atrocities of the Masescre of 
St. Bartholomew's Day, as robbers and disturbers of the public 
peace.’ Tho Tiers Etat of Provence and Dauphiny added to 
the demands of Languedoc and Guyenne an urgent petition in 
favor of the reduction of the onerous imposts under which the 
country was groaning,” 
The bearers of these demands were well able to give them 
forcible and fearless enuncistion—Yolet, Philippi, Chavagnac, 
“tates and others of the men known by the expressive desig- 
nation of “Les fronts d’airain.”* Assuredly a brow 
of brass was not out of place, when the Protestant deputies, 
after a delay of some weeke, were reluctantly admitted to an 
audience. Charles the Ninth and his court were at this time at 
Villers-Cotterets, on their way to the eastern frontiers of France, 
accompanying the newly elected King of Poland as he slowly 
and unwillingly journeyed toward the capital of a kingdom 
regarded by him’ in the light of a detestable place of exile. 
Contemporary writers inform us that Yolet and his companions 
were in no degree overawed by the splendor of the scene, 
and made no weak abatement in the terms they had been in- 
structed to propose. Charles heard them through with patient 
attention. He was not a little astonished at the extent of their 
demands, we may be certain; but he made no comment upon 
the courageous assertion of Protestant rights. Not eo with the 
queen mother. “When the depaties had at length finished their 


1 Jean de Serres, iv., fola, 118, 114; De Thon, y. (liv. Ivii) 12, 13; Agrippa 
a Aubigné, i, 106, 
* Histoire du Languedoo, v, 882. * Agrippa d’Aubigné, whi supra, 
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harangne, Catharine could no longer contain her indignation. 
“Why,” sha exclaimed with marked bitterness of 
tone, “if your Condé himself were alive and in the 
heart of the kingdom with twenty thonsand horse and. fifty 
thousand foot, aud held the chief cities in his power, he would 
not make half so great demands!”* 

Despite the unwelcome character of the claims of the Hugue- 
not deputies, some answer must be given. It was found im- 
tige. Possible to induce the envoys to modify them, They 
vewten denied that they had the power, even if they had 
the inclination, to alter the action of those who had sent them. 
‘They were therefore dismissed with expressions of good-will 
znd the assurance that two royal commissioners, the Duc d'Uzés 
and the Chevalier de Caylua, would be sent to treat with the 
delegates whem the Huguenots might choose. Marshal Dam- 
ville, governor of the province, was to participate in the nego- 
tiations and to appoint some city in the vicinity of Montauban 
where they might be held. Charles was to hear the result 
vf their conférence on his return from the German borders. 
Meanwhile he promised to instruct Damville to put an end te 
all hostilities, provided the Huguenots should desist from every- 
thing tending tu provuke retaliation.’ The Tiers Etat received 
the answer to their petition more promptly. It was naturally 
to the effect that a return to the meagre scale of imposts under 
Louis XI. was utterly impracticable, iu view of the burdens of 
the treasury arising from recent wars and the pensions yearly 
payable te various members of the royal family? 

It wonld be out of place to describe here at any length the 


"oan de Scrres, iv. (lib, xii.) fol. 114; D'Aubigné and De Thou, wdisupra, 
Seo also Languct (Rpiatole xecretm, 1. 216), who, writing November 14, 
1573, considers the Huguenots to be virtually demanding the re-enactment of 
the edict of January, 15¢ 

+ De Thou and D'Aubigné. wii supra, Hist, au Languedoc, v, 922 
**poureit que lesdits de In religion donnent ordre de leur part, qu'il ne soit 
entrepris aucune chose an contraire, comme il est avenu ces jours pasts, co 
que je leur défena tria-oxpressement.”” Charles 1X. to Damville, Oct. 18, 
1573. Unfortunately, noither the promise nor the condition was obsarred 
over serupulonsly. 

+ The king’s aunt, the Duchess of Savoy, his mother, and his brothers of 
Aujou and Alengon. 


‘catharine’s 
Inter reply. 
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slow progress of the French court as it escorted the King 
at of Poland to the borders of the realm. To none 
frecomtto of the principal personages taking part was it the oc- 
ate easion of much satisfaction. Catharine was as reluc- 
tant to part from Henry, her favorite son, as he was himself 
averse to exchange the pleasnres of the Louvre and Saint Ger- 
main for the crown of an unruly and half-civilized kingdom. 
As for Charles, the gratification he could not conceal at the 
prospect of being soon freed from the presence of a 
the health of brother whom he both disliked and feared was more 
than connterbalanced by the rapid decline of his own 
health. The boy of eleven, whom the Venetian ambassador 
had described about the time of his accession to the throne as 
handsome, amiable, and graceful in appearance, quick, viva- 
cious, and humane—in short, as possessing every quality from 
which a great prinee and a great king might be expected,’ was 
now a man of twenty-three. But his constitution, never robust, 
had gained nothing. The violent exercises to which he had 
been addicted even as a child, and which, though princely, had 
been prononnced dangerous by the ambassador, had been inces- 
santly practised —the ball, horsemanship, arms—and bodily fee- 
bleness, not strength, had been the result, Other excesses had 
contributed to hasten the catastrophe. More than all, if we 
may believe the testimony of those who were familiar with the 
young monarelt’s later life, the mental and moral experience of 
the last eighteen months left their impress on his physical 
system. Charles, with the Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day 
had lost sll the olasticity of youth. Remorso for complicit 
in the crime then perpetrated co-operated with the persua- 
sion of the uselessness and complete failure of the attempt 
to exterminate the L[Inguenots, and the consciousness of having 
ineurred the indelible mark of hatred and detestation of an im- 
partial posterity. Even in his sleeping hours the curse of the 
murdered victims pursued him and disturbed his rest. Neither 
by day nor by night could he Vanish the remembrance ef the 
time when blood ran so freely in the streets of Paris. 

















' Relazione di Giov. Michiel, 1561, Tommaseo, {. 418-420, 
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No attentive observer conld doubt that the end was drawing 
near. The court had gone no farther on its way to Lorraine 
than the little town of Vitry-le-Frangais, on the river Marne, 
when Charles fell eo seriously ill as to be unable to prosecute 
his journey. As was usual in such cases, while the physicians 
alleged as a sufficient explanation of the attack the king’s im- 
moderate exercise in the chase and in blowing the trampet, the 
more suspicions frequenters of the court and the credulous peo- 
ple did not hesitate to invent the story that he had been poi- 
soned. But by whom the crime had’ been committed was not 
settled. Some ascribed it to Catharine, others to Henry of 
Anjou, while others still laid the guilt at the door of a person 
of less note, whose honor the licentious king had offended.’ 

Meanwhile, neither the monarch’s feeble health, nor the 
journeying of the court, interrupted the prosecution of those 
diplomatic intrigues from which Catharine still looked for 
valuable results. The election of Henry to the Polish crown 
left but one of her sone upon whom the regal dignity had not 
been conferred. The prophecy of Nostradamus might have its 
complete fulfilment if only a kingdom could be found for 
Alengon.’ Otherwise tho anperstitions queen mother did not 
doubt that she was fated to see not only Charles, but Henry also 
die, to make place for her youngest child on the throne of 
France. La Mothe Fénélon was therefore instructed to put 
i forth every exertion to bring Queen Elizabeth to the 

sjoct ot an z “ee a A 
Eiguh ts point of consenting definitely to wed a prince her ju- 

nior by about # score of years. Nor did the negotia- 
tions appear altogether hopeless. “The snitor was, indeed, we 
have seen, as insignificant in body as he was contemptible in in- 
tellectual ability. Moreover, the deep traces left on his face by 
the small-pox rendered him sufficiently ungainly. The blemish 
was said to be increasing, instead of diminishing, with hisyears.* 
But the French courtiers might perhaps have overcome this 
impediment had Elizabeth been able to see it to be her interest 


1 De Thon, v. (liv. Ivii.) 18, 

* Of this Queen Elizabeth reminded La Mothe Fénélon in a conversation re- 
ported by him June 8, 1578, Corr. dipl., v. 345, 948. 

* La Mothe Fénélon to Charles IX, July 26, 1578, Corr. dipL, v. 983, 
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to contract such close relations with her neighbors across the 
channel. As it was, an agreement was actually made that 
Alengon should visit England and press his suit in person; but 
when the time arrived for him to cross to Dover, Catharine 
justified the despatch of Marshal de Retz in his place, on the 
plea of her son's illness. The excuse may have contained some 
truth,’ for, albeit Francisof Alengon had received tho baptismal 
name of Hercules, he was a puny weakling, from whom no 
labors could ever be expected, but rather a dull existence of 
sloth and imbecility. It was, however, a stretch even of dip- 
lomatic assurance, for La Mothe Fénélon to suggest to the virgin 
queen of England, as he deliberately reports that he did, that 
Alengon’s malady was probably due to his disappointment at 
Elizabeth’s failure to reciprocate his honest affection !* Possibly 
his mother and his brother the king may about this time have 
begun to realize how impolitic it would be to strengthen over- 
much the personal consideration of the young prince. Disgusted 
with the subordinate position assigned him at court, and espe- 
cially with the failure ‘of his efforts to obtain the appointment 
of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, lately held by Henry of 
Anjou, Alengon was even now drifting into an association with 
the political and religious malcontents whose existence could not 
altogether be ignored. The French ambassador at the English 
court was, however, instructed by no means to let the projected 
marriage drop." 

With the patriots in the Low Countries and with the Protes- 
tant princes of Germany, the French agents were in even more 
aetive conference. In the Netherlands there was a possibility of 
vevuring some high position for Anjou or Alengon, in 1 Germany 


“The story was certainly not invented by his mother, “comme il eetot 
sorty de sa dernidre maladye ausryjauns que cuyore, tout doulfy, degfiguré, bien 
fort petit et mince." No wonder that Leloester, while expreming the hope 
that the account might be false, hinted that it operated against the proposed 
marriage. Ln Mothe Fénélon to Charles IX, November 11, 1578, Correspon- 
dance diplomatique, v. 448. 

* Despatch of Aug. 20, ibid., v. 894, 

4 The correspondence of Ln Mothe Fénélon, as preserved, is not destitute of 
interest. Bee volumes ¥. and vi., paasim ; as also Le Laboureur, Additions 4 
Castelnan, vol. iii., pp. 850, seg. 
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a chance to divert the imperial crown from the Hapsburg to the 
Valois family. It may reasonably be doubted whether the pro- 
ject was ever distinetly entertained, as the historian De Thou 
assorts,' of conferring upon Anjon the eommand in chief of the 
confelerates in Flanders, where it was expected that he would 
have a well equipped fleet at his disposition ; for the correspon- 
dence of Gaspard de Schomberg, the French agent, contains no 
allusion to the proposal. Certainly, however, France was, 
at least, anxious that England should gain no advantage over 
her in this part of Europe. In fact, nothing but the natural 
fear entertained of the great power and apparently limitless 
resources of Spain deterred both Elizabeth and Charles from 
attempting to secure the sovereignty of the revolted Nether- 
lands, 

In Germany the field for intrigne was more open. The 
imperial dignity had not yet become purely hereditary. In 
sorrgaw sien CHOKING 8 NeW King of the Romans, the presumptive 
the German heir of the German Empire, the three Protestant 
mines Electors, if they could but secure the concurrence of 
one of the fonr Roman Catholic Electors, might have it in their 
power to correct the mistake committed by Frederick the Wise 
of Saxony, a half-century earlier, in declining the crown in 
favor of Charles of Spain. Schomberg was therefore instrneted 
to recommend to the Protestants of Germany and the Low 
Countries, that one of their own number should be placed in the 
line of succession to the Empire, or, if they could find no Ger- 
man Protestant prince sufficiently powerful to oppose the Haps- 
burgs, that the dignity should be offered to the King of France. 
This was a somewhat startling suggestion to emanate from a 
king who, but a brief twelvemonth before had been butchering 
his Protestant subjects by tens of thousands. But the sixteenth 
century furnishes not a few paradoxes equally remarkable. 
Both Protestants and Roman Catholies often found it conve- 
nient to have very short memories, In this case, however, the 
proposal to set aside the aon of the tolerant Maximilian the 
Second in behalf of a son of Catharine de’ Medici met with 








"De Thon, v, 12, 
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little favor at the hands of one at least of the Protestant leaders. 
The Landgrave of Hesse declared he would have nothing to do 
with a project intended solely to sow divisions in the empire. 
The French, since the successful issue of their intrigues in Po- 
land, he said, had become so arrogant that they thought they 
must be nothing less than masters of the whole world.’ As for 
himself, he was quite satisfied with the present emperor, whom 
he prayed that God might long preserve, and then graciously 
provide them in his place with a pious Christian leader who 
should rule the empire well and faithfully.” 

At Blamont, in the duchy of Lorraine, Catharine took leave 
of the King of Poland. Here the old ally of the Huguenots, 
Louis of Nassau, accompanied by Duke Christopher, younger 
son of the elector palatine, met them. Louis had been unre- 
mitting in his efforts to obtain French assistance in the desper- 
ate struggle in which he and his brother were engaged. If 
words and assurances could be of any worth, he was successful. 
Catharine promised in Charles’s name that France would not be 
behind the German Protestant princes in rendering assistanee to 
the Dutch patriots. Louis was so cordially received by the 
queen nother, and especially by Alengon, that he departed 
greatly encouraged with the prospect. Alengon bad pressed 
the Dutch patriot’s hand, and whispered in his ear: “I now 
have the government, as my brother, the King of Poland for- 
merly had it, and I shall devote myself wholly to seeonding the 
efforts of the Prince of Orange.”' The promised suceor from 
France Nassau never received. Four months later (on the four- 











‘Ss Achten’s dafitr dieweil ex den Fraazosen gelungen dua sie das Kénig- 
reich Polen ann sich practicizt, das sie darvon #o hochmithig wordenndas sie 
miissen nun Hern der gunze weltt werden.” 

* Letters of Landgrave William, Sept. 8th. Oct. 17th and Nov. 6th, 1578, 
Groen van Prinsterer, iv. 118%, 118%, 123%. See also Soldan, fi, 552-558, who, 
ag usual, is very full and satisfactory in everything bearing upon the relations 
of France to Germany, Rudolph, Maximilian’s son, who succeeded his father 
three years later, was unfortunately far from embodying the excellences 
desired by the landgrave. It may be questioned whether the Protestants of 
Germany would have fared woree even under a Valois than under this de- 
generate Hapabunger, 

+ Louin of Nossan to William of Orange, December, 1573. Groen van Prins- 
terer, iv. 278-281, 

Yor. 11.39 
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teenth of April, 1574) the brave young count, in company with 

pains BiB friend and comrade, Duke Christopher, lost, his 

teen tos life in the fatal battle of Mook, on the banks of the 

Meuse.’ Not the Prince of Orange nor Holland 

alone, but the entire Protestant world deplored the untimely 

death of one of the boldest and most unselfiah of the champions 
of religion and liberty. 

With the details of the journey of Henry of Anjou to take 
possession of his new kingdom, we cannot here concern our- 
selves. One incident, however, naturally connects itself with 
the fortunes of the French Huguenots, 

After traversing Alsace, [lenry and his suite presented them- 
selves, unwelcome guests, at Heidelberg, capital of the palati- 

.. nate, The Eloctor, Frederick the Third, and his sub- 
dpima jects were, perhaps, equally displeased at the arrival 
Necete: ‘of the prime mover in the Massacre of St, Bartholo- 
mew’s Day. But, while the people felt some freedom in the 
expression of their disgust, motives of state policy prevented 
their prince from openly displaying his antipathy. However, 
he neither could nor would conceal the lively remembrance in 
which the events of August, 1579, were still held by him. It 
was on Friday, the eleventh December, that the French 
party, under the esort of a large body of soldiers sent out to 
do them honor, ascended to the castle, then as now occupying a 
commanding site overlooking the valley of the Neckar.’ The 
King of Poland was somewhat surprised when, on entering the 
portal, instead of the elector, the rhinegrave, with two French 
refugees eacaped from the massacre, came to escort him to the 


‘Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republio, ii, 681538, J. de Serres, iv., fol 
134, gives the date aa April 17th, This volume of Serres was published in the 
saooeeding year, 1575. 

+The writer of an anonymous letter (now in the brary of Prince Czar- 
toryaki). who enw Henry as he rode into Heidelberg, with Loula of Nassau 
on his right hand, and Duke Christopher, the elector’s son, on his left, thus 
describes his pervonal appearance: “* Homo procera statura, corpore gracili, 
focie oblonga pallida, oculis paululam prominentibus, vultu eubtruculento, 
indntns pallio holoserioe rubri colorie.” Heidelberg latter “de transita Hen- 
iol,” eto., Deo. 22, 1573, apud Marquis de Noaillee, Henri de Valois ot 1a 
Pologne (Paris, 1867), iti, (Pitoes justif.), 582. 
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rooms prepared for his reception. Frederick had directed the 
rhinegrave to request Honry to oxense this apparent discourtesy 
on the ground of his feeble health. It is more probable that 
the trac motive was the clector’s desire to avoid incurring, by 
too great complaisance, the displeasure of the emperor, who 
was naturally much irritated at the success of the French in- 
trigues in Poland. When, later, Frederick made his tardy 
appearance, it was only to greet Anjou in a brief address, re- 
verving for the morrow their more extended conference. On 
Saturday the elector politely conducted his guest through his 
extensive picture gallery. Pausing before one painting the 
face of which was protected from sight, he ordered an attendant 
to draw aside the curtain, To his astonishment, Henry found 
himself confronted with a life-like portrait of Gaspard de Co- 
ligny. To the question, “ Does your Royal Highness recognize 
the subject?” Henry replied with sufficient composure: “I do; 
it is the late Admiral of France.” “ Yes,” rejoined Frederick, 
“it is the admiral—a man whom I have found, of all the 
French nobles, the most zealous for the glory of the French 
name; and Iam not afraid to assert thet in him the king and 
all France have sustained an irreparable loss.” Elsewhere 
Henry's attention was directed to a large painting representing 
the very scenes of the massacre, and he was asked whether he 
could distinguish any of the victims. Nor did Frederick con- 
enniwa 06 himself to these easual references, In pointed 
iitkder”” terms he exposed to the young Valois both the sin 

and the mistaken policy of the events of a twelve- 
month since. The slaughter of the admiral and of so many 
other innocent men and women had not only provoked the 
Divine retribution, but had diminished not a little the reputa- 
tion and influence of the French with all orders of persons in 
Germany.’ Henry listened with commendable patience to the 





) Germany seems to have been fall of blind ramors of treacherous designs 
on the part of ite French neighbors, Ihave before me a pamphlet of little 
historical value, and evidently intended for popular circ-ilation, entitled 
“ Entdeckung etlicher heimlichen Practicken, so jetzuud vorhanden wider 
unser geliebtes Vatterland, die Tentsche Nation, was man gantzlich willena 
and ins werck subringen, gegen den Evangelischen firgenommen habe, durch 
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old elector’s denunciations, alleging by way of excuse that the 
French court had been under the influence of the passions then 
running high, aud readily promised great caution and tolerance 
in future.’ Ie did, indeed, strike on his breast and begged 
Frederick to believe him that things had oceurred otherwise 
than had been reported. But his auditor dryly remarked that 
he was fully informed of what had taken place in France’ As 
the elector also took occasion to remind Anjou of sundry miser- 
able deaths of notorious persecntors, such as Herod the Great, 
Herod Agrippa, and Maxentius; as he openly ridiculed the 
absurd suggestion that Coligny, a wounded man, with both 
arms disabled in consequence of Maurevel’s shot, planned on 
his Led an attack on the king; and as, furthermore, he plainly 
denounced the shocking imimovality of Catharine de’ Mediei’s 
court ladics—it must be confessed that Frederick the Pious, on 
the present occasion, made more of a virtue of frankness than 
of diplomac 

On Sunday the French left Heidelberg, with little regret on 
their own part or on that of their hosts. Not to speak of their 
treatment by the elector, which even the historian De Thou 
regarded as «ci comporting with the dignity with which 
Henry was invested,‘ the followers of the Polish king met with 
frequent insults, both in coming and in going. One of them re- 
Jates how he heard erics of ‘Those dogs from Lorraine! Those 
Italian traitors!” And a German eye-witness of the scenes 














einen guthertrigen und getrewen Christen unserm Vatterland mm gitem an 
tag geben. M.D.LXXIII.” 

1 De Thou, ¥. (liv. lvii.), 22; Mm, de Pierre de Lestoile (64. Michaud et 
Poujoulat;, i. 27. 

**+ Was sich in Franckreich zugetragen, weiss man auch.” 

* The minute of the convernation drawn up by the elector palatine with hic 
own hand, and printed by Lalanne in the appendix to the fourth volume of 
his edition of Brantjme's Works (411-414), is by far the most trustworth > 
source of information we possess, On the lat count of the electar's indi: 
ment, Anjon's defence was certainly very lame: ‘Dasa ich elbst an seine 
Altvattars Hof gesehen gue ¢'a été uxe Cour fort dissolue, aber seiner Bruder 
und Frau Mutter Hof demselbigen bey weitem nicht m vergleichen.” Ibid., 
44. 

4" Cleat ce qui fit crvire & bien des gens, que I"Blectear a'avoit pas rea un 
héte comme Heuri aussi poliment qu’ le devoit,” De Thou, y. (liv, lvii) 22, 
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expresses it as his opinion that the French nobles would not 
have Deen safe had they not been escorted by the palatine 
troops. The sight of “that notable cut-throat, the Duke of 
Nevers,” of the Marshal de Retz, of Captain Du Gast, and 
“very many others of that bund of villains who so cruelly 
butchered the admiral and other nobles in Paris,” provoked the 
populace almost beyond endurance. The very diauonds and 
jewels presented by Henry on his departure, to the elector and 
to the ladies of his court, aroused the popular indignation; for 
they were known, as we have already seen, to have constituted 
a part of the plunder of a certain rich Huguenot jeweller, whose 
shop had been rebbed at the time of the Parisian matina.’ 
There were not wanting those who would even have counselled. 
the worthy elector to follow the course indicated by the Span- 
ish grandee, who informed Charles the Fifth that he intended 
to burn his castle to the ground so soon as the traitorous Con. 
stable de Bourbon had relieved it of his polluting presence? 
Meantime, within the borders of France all was ferment and 
disquiet. The Roman Catholie element, comprising the over- 
whehning majority of the people, had become split into two 
factions, both animated by inextinguishable hatred, aud each 
resolved to compass the destruction of the other. Of concilia- 
tory measures there was a dearth. Among the men of wide 
influence there was no one to take the place of the virtuous 
outa Michel de PTospital. That truly great statesman had 
Phancellor de died nine months before (on the thirteenth of March, 
* 1578). The storm of war at that moment raging 
about La Rochelle was a fit expression of the utter failure of 
the aged chancellor's policy. For a dozen years there had not 
been a candid and sincere effort made to restore tranquillity to 
France which had not either originated with him or received 
his cordial support. But of the sanguine hopes of ultimate suc- 
cess entertained in the earlier stages of his political career, he 
retained little toward its close. The last years of his presence 
at court witnessed an uninterrnpted struggle between the chan- 








| Heidelberg latter of Deo. 29, 1578, Ceartoryaki MSS,, De Noailles, Pidoos 
justit., ili. 533. See ante, p. 485. 
* Heidelberg letter, udi supra, iil. 084. 
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cellor and that family of Guise which he had come to regard as 
the prime cause of the misery afflicting the kingdom. More 
than once the latent personal hostility had broken out in an 
open quarrel between L'Hospital and the Cardinal of Lorraine. 
Two or three exciting scenes of recrimination, which the tact of 
Catharine de’ Medici wus scarcely able to allay, have met us in 
this history. At length, when the third civil war burst forth, 
L'Tlospital, seeing himself altogether powerless to resist the 
more violent counsels then in the ascendant, had received per- 
mission to retire from the royal court to his estate in the vicinity 
of Etampes.' It was none the lese an exile that it wore the ap- 
pearance of a voluntary withdrawal. Birague discharged the 
real functions of the chancellor's office. Finally, after barely 
escaping a violent death in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew's 
Day, the chancellor received, in January, 1573, the formal order 
to give up the guardianship of the seals, which for more than 
four years had been only nominally under his control. lis 
touching reply to the royal summons is the last production of 
the chancellor’s pen that has come down to ua. Interposing ne 
obstacle to the execution of the king’s will, the writer invoked 
the testimony of the qneen mother that, in all things pertaining 
to the royal interests, “he had been forgetful rather of his own 
advantage than of the king's service, and had always followed 
the great royal road, turning neither to the right hand nor to 
the left, and giving himself to no private faction.” “ And now,” 
he added, “that my maladies and my age have rendered me 
useless to do you service, just as you have seen the old galleys 
in the port of Marseilles, which, though dismantled, are yet re- 
garded with pleasure, so I very humbly beg you to view me hoth 
in my present state and my past, which shall be an inetruction- 
and an example to all your subjects to do you good se 
God give you grace to choose servants and counsellors more com- 





+ Jean de Serres (edit. 1571), iii, 284; A. d’Anbigné, i, 204, “Pource que 
Je Chane lier de Hospital no pouvoit travniller de ocur en mesme temps aux 
violentes depesches de Thaovanes, de MontIne ct antres, ct aux donceurs da 
Mareschal de Cossé. il ne fallut qu'un sovspir de probité pour lui faire omter 
les sceaux; ce que fit In Roine en Je relegant en sa maison prés Eatampes jus- 
ques & la fin de ses jours.” See also Languet’s letter of September 20, 1568 
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petent than I have been, and as affectionate and devoted to your 
service asI am.” The closing words were characteristic of the 
life-long advocate of toleration : a recommendation of gentleness 
and clemency, in imitation of a long-suffering and pardoning God.’ 
‘Two months later Michel de I’Hospital ended his eventful life. 
France could ill afford to lose at this juncture a magistrate" 
co upright—a statesman who “had the lilies of France in his 
heart.”* 
Since the siege of La Rochelle, or more properly since the day 
of the massacre, a new party had been forming, of those who 
could not bring themselves to approve the crvel acta 
Bete of the court, or who, for any reason, were jeslous of 
the faction now in power, As opposed to the Italian 
counsellors by whom the queen mother had surrounded the 
throne, it was pre-eminently a French or patriotic party. It de- 
manded the expulsion of Florentines and of Lorrainers from the 
kingdom, or at least from the management of publicaffairs, The 
“ Malcontenta,” or “ Politiques,” as they now began to be called,* 
demanded a return to the former usages of the kingdom, in 
accordance with which the most important decisions were 
never made without consulting the’States General. Two books 
appearing about this time made a deep impression. In an ern- 
Hotman's dite treatise entitled “Franco-Gallia,” from the pen 
FrenooGallit. of Francis Hotman, an acute scholar and a civilian 
of great reputation, attention was drawn to the original con- 
stitution of the kingdom; and the writer showed by irre- 
fragable proofs that the regal dignity was not hereditary like 
a private possession, but was a gift of the people, which they 
could as lawfully transfer from one to another, as originally con- 
fer. The participation of women in the administration of the 





* Chancellor de I'Hospital to Charles IX., January 12. 1878, copy discovered 
inthe MSS. of the National Library, Paris, by Prof. Soldan, and printed in 
Appendix XI. of his history. 

¥ Anite, chapter xv., p. 2864, note. 

+ 4M, le chancelier de Hospital qui avoit fea flours de lye dana ls omur.” 
Journal de Lestoile, p. 16, 

«*Politioi (novmm enim hoo nomen ox nove negotio sub heo tempus na- 
tam)” Jean de Serres, iv., fol. 132, 
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government was declared to be abhorrent to the ideas of the 
founders of the French monarehy.' In another work appearing 
not long after, the principle was enunciated that an unbounded 
obedience is due to the Almighty alone, while obedience to hu- 
man magistrates is in its very nature subject to limitations and 
exceptions. ‘The supreme authority of kings and other high 
magistrates was explained to be of such a nature “that if they 
violate the lawa, to the observance of which they have bound 
themselves by oath, and become manifest tyrants, giving no 
room for better counsels, then it is lawful for the inferior mag- 
istrates to make provision both for themselves and for those 
committed to their charge, and oppose the tyrant.”* The cir- 
cnmstance is not without significance that in a [Iugnenot work, 
published carly in the succeeding year, the guilty king who 
authorized the butchery of his innocent subjects on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day, is for the first time distinctly designated as the 
“tyrant,”* 

The lesson that no trast could be reposed in Charles and his 
court was one which the world had learned pretty thoroughly 
io Eas before this; and the events at La Rochelle during the 
tquee” month of December, 1573, were well calculated to pre- 

vent it from heing forgotten. The definite peace, made 
five months before, guaranteed the safety of the Protestants, 
and secured to them the free exercise of their religious rights. 
None the less was a project set on foot to introduce a royal gar- 
rison into the city by treachery. M. de Biron and other captains 
had been unable to conceal their disgust at the abandonment of 
the siege of La Rochelle, when, as they pretended, it must very 
shortly have fallen into the king’s hands, and Biron had been 
soundly berated by Anjou for his pains. He had not, however, 


"The title in my copy is “Franc, Hotomani Jurlsconrnlt! Francogallla.” 
8, 1. [Geneva] 1578. The dedication to the elector palatine ix dated Ang. 21. 

* Jenn de Serres, iv., fol, 192, Serrea gives an extended summary of the 
work, whose suthor is unknown to him, fola, 119-198. 

4 Burebii Philadelphi Dialog., if. 117, et passim. See aloo the Tocsain 
contre les massacreurs, which, althogh published as late as 1579, was written 
before the death of Charles the Ninth (nee the addreas of the printer, dated 
Jane 35, 1377), where the king is directly compared to the Emperor Nerv. 
Archives curleuses, vii, 162, 
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given up the notion of making himself master of the Huguenot 
stronghold, and there were others in the royal army intent upon 
the same end, A scheme to smuggle soldiers throngh the gates, 
in wagons covered with branches of trees, was co freely talked 
of that it reached the citizens’ cars, and only angmented their 
suspicions. A more serious plot was set on foot, in accord- 
ance with which one Jacques du Lyon, Seigneur de Grandfief, 
prominent in the late defence of La Rochelle, was to gain pos- 
session of one of the city gates, and admit Puigaillard, who, 
for this purpose, had massed considerable numbers of royal 
soldiers at Nuaillé, on the east, and at Saint-Vivien, on the 
south of La Rochelle. Ilappily the treacherons design was 
itself betrayed by an accomplice. Grandfief was killed while 
defending himself against those who had been sent to arrest 
him, Several of the supposed leaders’ were condemned to be 
broken on the wheel, and the barbarous sentence was executed. 
The papers discovered in the house of Grandfief clearly proved 
that the plot had received the full approval not only of Biron, 
but ef the queen mother herself. After inflicting summary 
vengeance on the miserable instruments of perfidy, the Rochel- 
lois, therefore, addressed their complaints to the French court. 
It need not surprise us, however, to learn that they received in 
reply letters from Charles not only disowning the conspiracy, 
but assuring them that he heartily detested it, and approved the 
rigorous measures adopted." 

Shortly before the discovery of the conspiracy at La Rochelle, 
the Hugnenots had again assembled at Milhau-en-Rouergue. 
trottuny THE delegates, about one hundred in number, repre- 
Rinne. sented very fully the gentry and tiers état of the south 

and south-west of France, while a few names from 
the central and northern provinces indicated the weaker hold 
gained by Protestantism in that portion of the kingdom.’ 

' They ad, however, gauerally retracted their admissions of complicity 
made on the rack. * 

"Jean de Serres, iv., fol. 118; De Thon, v. (liv, Ivil.) 19, 20; Arotre, His- 
ree Js ville de la Rochelle, i. 588-540, Languet, Letter of Feb. 8, 1574, 
i 





1 eo the list of members in the protocel of the procoadings first published 
in the Bulletin de a Sooiété de hist. du prot. frangais, x. (1882) 851-253. 
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Ostensibly meeting, with the royal permission, to receive the 
report of the commissioners sent to the king, and to entertain 
the tarms proposed by Marshal Damville, the Hugnenots availed 
eee, themselves of the opportunity to perfect the organiza- 
ieromune: tion of their party which had been sketched in pre- 
vious political assemblies. Accepting it as notorious 
that, whether in time of peace, or of open war, or of truce, the 
Protestants were in peril from the daily intrigues and assaults 
of their enemies, all tending to their complete ruin, the Hugue- 
not assembly renewed and swore to maintain a permanent onion 
comprising all their brethren of the same faith not only in 
France proper, but in the papal Comtét Venaissin, the princi- 
pality of Orange, and other districts less closely united to the 
crown. To this end they determined that the “States General,” 
composed of a delegate from the nobility, the tiers état, and the 
magistracy of each “généralité” or government, should meet 
every six months; while the particular assemblios of the gov- 
ernments should be convened at least as often as once in three 
months. The fonctions of the generals and their councils were 
expressly limited to the military and financial concerns of the 
Huguenots, with othar matters of public interest. They were 
strictly forbidden from intermeddling, under any pretext, with 
the discharge of civil or criminal justice. This Jast function 
was to be referred to the royal courts, save that, instead of ap- 
pealing to the parliaments, known to he too hostile to Protestant- 
ism to afford hope of obtaining justice, arbitratora were to be 
chosen by the Protestants among themselves.’ Not forgetting 
their common religions bond, the Huguenots at Milhau declared 
it to be the duty of the ministers of God's word and of the 
consistories to keep watch over criminal and dissolute behavior, 
and denounce it for punishment to the civil magistrate. At the 
same time, in order that the ministers might be the better able to 
devote eceely to their sscred functions, it was directed that 











¥ In this, as in other particulars, the political assembly of Milhen merely 
re-enacted the provisions of the assembly of Réalmont. For the dates of 
the early political assemblies of the Huguenots, which must of course be 
‘carefully distinguished from their synods or ecclesiastical assemblies, cea the 
list in the Bulletin, ete, xxii. (1873) 508, 
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they be regularly paid from the common funds “ without mak- 
ing any forthor uso of notices (billettes) or other unworthy and 
illusory methods, as has been done heretofore, to the great scan- 
dal of all good people.” The levy of imposts and the creation 
of loans were made the exclusive right of the particular states, 
while the administration of the funds arising from the royal 
revenues was to be intrusted to the provincial councils." 

Such were the chief features in a plan for organization evi- 
dently looking to the speedy renewal of the warfare temporarily 
suapended by virtue of the truce. 

While the revelation of the treacherous attempt of the royal 
party upon La Rochelle proved to the Politiques, or Malcontents, 
the impossibility of relying upon the assurances given in the 
name of Charles the Ninth, the resolutions of the Huguenots 
in Milhau encouraged them in their project to remove the pres- 
ent advisers of the king. In the absence of any better leader, 
the puxeot they looked to the Duke of Alengon as their head. 
Meron. He alone of the royal family was guiltless of the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew's Day. His antagonism to Anjou 
and to his mother was well known. It was even reported that 
he had himself been exposed to serious danger by reason of his 
avowed eympathy with the imprisoned King of Navarre and 
his cousin of Condé. In fact, he was himself little better than 
a captive at the court of Charles—eyed with euspicion, unable 
to obtain favors for his friends, and vainly suing to be appointed 
to the office of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. It was 
perhaps not strange that, in looking about for nominal head, 
the Politiques should have settled upon Alengon, who received 
their overtures with undisguised satisfaction and large promises 
of support. And yet there could scarcely have been a more 
unhappy selection. Of the feeble children of Catharine de’ 
Medici, he was undoubtedly the feeblest. He possessed neither 
the courage to undertake nor the fortitnde to prosecute any 





* Text of the document embodying the revolutions of the politioal nasombly 
of Milbau, in Haag, La France protestante (vol. x.}, Pitoes justificatives, 121- 
126. The correct date seems to Ve Deo. 17th, instead of 16th; Bulletin, aa 
above. x. 851. Cf. also Léonce Anqnes, Histoire des assomblées politiques 
dea réformés de Franoe (1573-1622), Paris, 1859, 7-11. 
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really bold enterprise. All who had the misfortune at any time 
to eredit his plighted word discovered in their own cases a fresh 
and pointed application of the warning against putting trust 
in princes. Of him Busbec, the emperor's ambassador, gave 
a life-like delineation when he characterized him as “a prince 
who allowed himself to be ensnared by the bad counsels of un- 
skilful ministers, who could not distinguish friends from flat- 
terers, nor a great from a good reputation ; ready to undertake, 
still more ready to desist; always inconstant, restless, and 
frivoions; always prepared to disturb the best established tran- 
quillity.”* 

Circumstances almost beyond their control seemed now to be 
foreing the Inguenots to make common cause with the Malcon- 
tents. Yet there were not wanting those who looked upon the 
allianve as more likely to retard than to advance their true in- 
terests, and who pointed with convincing force to the disastrous 
results of a similar union in the time of the tumult of Amboise, 
fourteen years before, The cloak of the reformed name, they 
argued, would certainly be assumed by men having no desire 
for a reformation of manners or morals—men whose lives would 
only dishonor the cause with which they were supposed to be 
identified. Nor was the fear an idle one, as was shown by an 
incident that occurred about this very time. The truce which 
had been made for Languedoc did not extend to the Comtat 
Venaissin. Naturally enouglly there were many in the Hugtie- 
not ranks who, remembering past injuries received at the hands 
of the troops of the Pope, were not unwilling to turn their 
arms in this direction. Dut their leader was no Huguenot. 

‘M. de Glandage, a gentleman of Dauphiny, was a so)- 
re al dier of fortune, and would doubtless have fought with 

as little reluctance against the Protestants as for them, 
had it been to his advantage to enlist under the papal standard, 
As it was otherwise, he made himself master of the city of 
Orange, with the assistance of a party of citizens, and expelled 
Berchon, who, in the name of William the Silent, had strictly 
abstained from acts of hostility against the neighboring pontifi- 


' Lettres @’Auger Gislen, seigneur de Busbeo, amb. de Temp. Rodolphe IL 
auprie de Henri [IL Cimber ot Danjon, Arshives curieusss, x. 116, 
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cal towns, Not so with the new governor of Orange. The 
city became the starting-point for a continuous series of incur- 
sions. It was not war, but open rapine. The very traders 
were plundered of their wares when they fell into his hands. 
One might have fancied that a medimval robber-baron had 
reappeared on the banks of the Rhéne. It was true that @lan- 
dage, making 4 virtue of bluntnesa, was wont to say that “there 
was nothing Huguenot about him but the point of his sword.” 
None the less did his violent acts bring discredit upon the 
Huguenots" 

Although war had not yet been formally resumed, there were 
parts of France in which it already raged, or rather where peace 
had never been restored. This was the case in particular on 
both banks of the Rhone, in Dauphiny and in Vivarez and the 
ae acs adjoining districts. So rapid had been the movements 
exploit in of the veteran Huguenot chief Montbrun, and so suc- 

snin eeasful every blow he strack, that terror spread far 
and wide. Important towns fell into his hands; 9 rich abbey 
but a few miles from Grenoble was plundered, and the silent 
monks of St. Bruno, in the secluded retreat of the Grande Char- 
treuse—the mother house of their order—were glad to summon 
troops to defend their rich fields from a similar fate. From 
Lyona to Avignon the Huguenots were stronger than the king’s 
forces.” 

But the time for hollow truce and a desultory and irre- 
gular warfare was rapidly passing away. It was but little 
more than a month after the beginning of the new year before 
the conflagration again burst forth. The Protestants of all 
parts of the kingdom were at length of one mind ; there was no 





2**Dictitabat se Religionem reformatam minime probara; ensis tantumn 
nai macronem esgo Religioaum: id est, oe non Religionia doctrinain, sed Ro- 
ligiosorum causain seyui, Hujusmodi exemplie magna offensiones advereus 
Religiosos conflabantur.” Jean de Serres, iv., fol. 118. ‘The reader needs 
perhaps to be reminded that Religioai here stands oa the equivalent for the 
French designation of the Huguenots as ‘‘ coux de la Religion.” 

4 Agrippa d’Aubigné, ii. 118, 114 (liv. ii.,¢. 4); Jean de Serres, iv., fol. 117. 
Of “Le Grande Chartrouse,” which lies ten miles north of Gronoble, sco & 
good socountin R. TSpifer, Voyager en Zigzag, seconde série. 

* Lunguet, Epistole secrete, i, 214, eta, 
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rovm for doubt that any hopes offered them had as their zole 
ubject to sow discord among the adherents of the reformed 
faith. If anything had been wanting to prove this, it was made 
clear by the refusal of the court to extend thé benefits of the 
Edict of Pacifieation of July, 1573, to the whole of France. 
‘The limitation of the liberty of worship by the provisions of 
that edict to La Rochelle, Montauban, and Nismes, was evidently 
intended to render the inhabitants of the three strongest Hugue- 
not cities selfishly indifferent to the injustice done to their 
brethren in other parts of France. In fact, this result was par- 
tially effected in the first of the cities named. ‘The Rochellois 
were at first very reluctant to resume hostilities, and began to 
plead conscientious scruples forbidding them to break the com- 
pact made with the king. Happily their hesitation was removed 
by Frangois de la Noue, who, returning in a capacity entirely 
different from that in which he had last appeared, used all the 
arts of persuasion to induce the Huguenot stronghold by the 
sea to become again the rallying-point for the Protestants of 
the west. It was not difficult to show the citizens, when once 
ta Rotate ‘ey Would listen to reason, that the starving of San- 
Foumetarma, CeYre and numberless murders of adherents of the 
a reformed doctrine throughout France were violations 
of the peace quite sufficient to justify its formal abro- 
yation by the injured party. The fears dictated by apparent 
weakness were dispelled by pointing to the signal success that 
had crowned the arms of Montbrun in Dauphiny,' while the 
rluetanoe of loyal subjects to rise in arms against their lawful 
sovereign, even in order to redress great wrongs, unless author- 
ized by the leadership of a prince of the blood, was answered 
by the assurance that they would have a head of much higher 
rank than any under whose protection the Huguenots had here- 
tofore taken the field.” It was clear that the personage thus 
hinted at could be no other than the king’s brother. No wonder 
that the Rochellois yielded to La Noue’s arguments, for almost 
'B, Amand, Histoire des ibaa du ‘Danphiné aux xvi‘, xviit et 
sidoles, Paris, 1875, i. 277-281 ; Ch. Charronet. Ler guerres de religion et 1a 
société protestante dans lea Hautes-Alpes (1560-1780), Gap., 1861, p. 75, eta. 
* Agrippa d'Aubigné, ii. 118; De Thou, v. (liv. Ivii.), 80. 
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every Roman Catholic whose hands were clean of the blood 
shed in the massacre applauded the justice of the new uprising." 

The city of La Rochelle began again to repair its shattered 
walls, and La Noue was unanimously appointed to the chief 
command of the Huguenots in Ssintonge and the adjacent 
regions. In the effort next made to prevent the great Protes- 
tant leader from espousing the side of his brethren, and to per- 
euade the city of La Rochelle to rest content with the guarantees 
offered by the edict of 1573, and remain neutral in the coming con- 
flict, Catharine and her advisers signally failed. The royal envoys 
—Biron, Strozzi and Pinart—were, indeed, courteously treated 
by La Noue, Frontenay, and Mirambeau,who repeatedly came out 
to meet them at the village of Emmandes. Butthe Luguenote, in 
pipmmey Teply to their reiterated request, declined absolutely to 
tomtinvein. ghate a single important point in their demands. They 
would not hear the suggestion that by the Edict of Boulogne, in 
1578, previous ordinances had. been repealed, but persisted in as- 
suming that Charles had always intended that the edict of 1570 
should remain in force, and, in proof of this, they alleged one 
of the king’s own declarations after the massacre. They insisted 
that the privileges accorded to the three privileged cities of Le 
Rochelle, Montauban, and Nismes, should be extended +o the 
Protestant nobility throughout the kingdom ; and when Biron 
and his companions reluctantly consented that the right to have 
baptism and marriage celebrated in their houses be conceded to 
all Protestant noblemen who enjoyed the right of “haute jus- 
tice,” and who had always remained constant in their religious 
opinions, La Noue protested against the restriction to baptism 
and marriage. “We desire to worship God freely,” he said, 
“and you give only a part of what we need for the exercise of 
our religion, What you offer isa snare to catch us again and 
expose us to greater peril than we were ever in before. But we 
would much rather die with arms in our hands than be involved 
again in such disasters.” 





' “Fete omnes qui non fuerunt participes candis Amiralii et aliorum, dicunt, 
Huguenotos merito corripere arma ad tutandam guam salutem, cum nibil ob- 
servetur eorum qui bactenus foerunt ipais promissa.” Languet, letter of 
April 14, 1574, Epistole secrets, i. 239. 
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Tn vain did the royalists assure them that the king was ready 
to grant the Protestants complete liberty of conscience and 
protection against their enemies, but could not give tlfem what 
they demanded. In vain did they repeat in substance the 
famous exclamation of Catharine de’ Medici, and say, among 
other arguments: “ You could make no greater demands if the 
king had nothing ready, and you had a large and powerful 
army, with all the advantages you could desire; whereas, we 

. know full well that you are fecble in every direction, and that 
the king has great forces, as you yourselves must be aware.” 
The Huguenots had the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day on 
their tongues continually,’ and could not be fed with fair prom- 
ises. They required securities. First, Charles mnst give them 
a city in each province of the kingdom, as a refuge in case they 
were assailed. Next, the maintenance of the promises made to 
them must be guaranteed by the signatures of the princes of 
the blood and all the chicf nobles, by governors, by lieutenants- 
general, and by the gentry af the provinces, as wel] as by the 
chief inhabitants of the towns. Hostages must be interchanged. 
While the last and most remarkable proposal of all was, “that 
his Majesty, on bis part, and the Huguenots, on theirs, should 
place a large sum of money in the hands of some German 
prince, who should promise to employ it in levying and paying 
a body of reiters to be used against that party which should 
violate the peace.” All this was to he registered in the various 
parliaments and in the inferior courts of the bailiwicke and 
sénéchaussées. The king was further requested to call the 
States Gencral within three months, to give the royal edict of 
pacification their formal sanction.” 

We need not be surprised that a conference to which the 
two parties brought views so diametrically opposed, should have 
proved utterly abortive 














? «Bt parmy leurs discours so representoient a chacun coup Is journée de 
‘St Barthelemy.” 

‘The interesting particulars of the conference we obtain from two long 
and very important deapatches of Biron to Charles IX., dated, the one, Ernan- 
dos, April 24th, the other, April 20th and 27th, 1574, MSS, Imperial Lib. of 
St, Petersburg. communicated to the Bulletin de la Soo, de hist, du prot 
fr., xxii, (1875) 401-419, by ML Jean Loutchiteki. 
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It scarcely falls within the province of this history to narrate 
in detail the unsuccessful attempt of the Malcontents, made 
some wecks before the negotiations just described, to overthrow 
re the government, whose bad counsels were believed to 
Haves"make Le the cause of the misery under which France wus 
filrsing. groaning; for the alliance between the Malcontents 
and the Ilugnenots was only fortuitous and partial. A few 
words of explanation, however, seem to be necessary. The 
plan contemplated a simultancous uprising on the tenth of 
March. ‘The day had been scleeted hy La Noue himself, who 
rightly judged that the liecnse and uproar indulged in by the 
populace np to a late honr in the night of “ Mardi Gras” 
\Slirove Tuesday) would greatly facilitate the military under- 
a Alengon and the King of Navarre, who, since the 
massacre immediately euececding his nuptials, had found him- 
eclf less a guest than a captive at court, were to fice secretly to 
Sedan, where they would find safety under the protection of 
the Due de Bouillon. For the influence of this great nobleman, 
together with the still mere powerful support of the Montmo- 
reney family, was given to the projected movement. But the 
timidity and vacillation of Alengon frustrated the well-con- 
eeived design. Ten days or a fortnight before the set time for 
the eseape of the princes from court, Navarre, who, under pre- 
text of hunting, had been allowed to leave the royal palace of 
Saint Germain, received a secret visit from M. de Guifry, a gen- 
tleman whe had succeeded in bringing into the vicinity an armed 
body of the confederates. The uieeting took place by night, in 
Navarre’s bedchamber, in the little hamlet of St. Prix.’ On the 
morrow Guitry found means to confer with M. de Thoré, Tu- 
renne, and La Nocle, “all in despair by reason of Alengon’s 
variable moods.”* This feeble prince, it would seem, was not 
even yet decided, and trembled at the peril he might run in at- 
" Agrippa d’Anbigné, i. 117, Shrove Tucaday fell, in 1574, on March 9th, 
‘Ten miles from the chiteau de St. Germain, and about the same dis- 
tanoe from the palace of the Louvre. A part of the old forest yet remains 
#1 follow Agrippa d’Aubigné, who here must be regarded as excellent 
thority, for not only was he present, but it was by hin means (“ par ma oon- 


dnitte”) that Guitry was introduced into Navarre’s chamber. Hist. univ., 
ii, 119. 
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tempting to reach Sedan. Under these circumstances the plan of 
Hight was moditied. Guitry was instructed to bring his force 
nearer to St. Germain, and wait for Alengon and Navarre, who, 
under his escort, were to gain Mantes, a little farther down the 
Seine, and perhaps ultimately join the confederates near La Ro- 
chelle. Guitry waited in vain: Alengon and Navarre never came. 
Either Alengon himself, or La Mole, his favorite, in his 
name, betrayed the project to the queen mother. The discovery 
of a body of armed men in the vicinity, albeit they gave as- 
surance that they meant no injury to the king, threw the entire 
court into consternation, Catharine, reminding Charles that. 
her soothsayers had long since warned her of Saint Germain as 
a place that boded no good to her or hers, was among the first 
to fice, leaving the king, who was ill with quartan fever, to 
follow the next day.! ‘he court partook of Ca 
eaurttom arine’s terror, and imitated her example. y 
"and churchman in haste to gain Paris, whence 
in a few days they retreated in a more leisurely manner to the 
anfer refnge of the castle of Vincennea. While some hurried 
by the main road, or picked their way along the banks of the 
Seine, others took to boats as a less dangerous means of con- 
veyance. But, among those who joined in the disorderly flight, 
there were some who retained their composure sufficiently to 
note the ludicrous features of the scene. Long after they re- 
called with undisguised amusement the terror-stricken counte- 
nances of the new chancellor and of three French cardinals, as, 
momnted on fiery Ttalian or Spanish steeds, they clung with 
both hands to the saddle-Low, evidently fearing their horses 
even more than the dreaded Hugnenot.? It was a very pretty 
farce; but the tragedy was yet to come. 











1 Jean do Serres (iv., fol. 188) and the Mémoires de lestat (Archives cnri- 
enses, ‘ Discours de Ventreprise de St, Germain,” viii, 107-118) give the 
last of February for the date of the discovery of the undertaking of Alen- 
gon ; but, from a comparison of letters, Prof. Soldan has chown (ti, 580) that 
it renily was March Iet, 

* Ibis Agrippa d'Aubigné (Hist. univ., ii 119) who depicta the scene. As 
he scons to have been present on the cocasion, we may rely upon the trath- 
fulness of the groundwork of hia sketch, while ascribing a little of the color- 
ing to the free hand of the artist. 
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‘A second attempt at flight made by Alengon and Navarre 
also failed, through the treachery of one of those to whom the 
‘Avoons Secret had been confided. Alengon and Navarre were 
‘ai. now placed under close gnard, and subjected to long 
and repeated examinations before a royal commission. Alen- 

gousng 900 Was sufficiently craven in his bearing, and did not 
Rawesr hesitate by his admissions to involve in ruin the minor 
instruments in the execution of the plan. Navarre, 

in his answers to the interrogatories, displayed a courageous 
frankness. He was not, in truth, content with a simple denial 
of the evil designs attribnted to him. On the contrary, he 
availed himself of the opportunity to rehearse the grievances 
under which he had been suffering for nearly two years. De- 
tained at court only to find himself an object of suspicion, his 
ears had been filled with successive ramors of an approaching 
massacre, a second St. Bartholomew’s Day, when he wonld not 
be sparcd in the general destruction. These rumors had, in- 
deed, been declared false by the Duke of Anjou, before the 
walls of La Rochelle; but that prince had failed to keep the 
promises made before his departure for Poland—to commend 
Navarre to the royal favor. Consequently he had been sub- 
jected to the indignity of frequently being refused admission to 
the presence of Charles, while seeing La Chastre, and others of 
those who had figured most prominently among the actors in 
the Parisian matins, freely received at the king’s rising, He 
had at length resolved to leave the court in company with his 
cousin of Alengon, partly in order to consnlt his own safety, 
partly that he might restore order in his estates of Béarn and 
Navarre, now suffering from his protracted absence. When 
his design had come to the queen mother’s knowledge, he had 
explained the motives of his action to her, and obtained the 
promise of her protection. Subsequently there had reached 
him the intelligence that he was to be imprisoned with Alen- 
gon in the castle of Vincennes; whereupon he had renewed the 
attempt to escape the impending peril, In his second examina- 
tion, in the presence of Catharine de’ Medici and his uncle, 
Cardinal Bourbon, Henry reiterated his statements respecting 
the alarming reports that continnally reached him. At one timie 
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he learned that it was decided that, should Margaret of Navarre 
bear a son, the Iuckless father would be put out of the way, in 
order that the child might inherit his dignitics. At another time, 
in the very chamber of King Charles, the opinion had been 
boldly uttered, that, eo long as a single member of the house of 
Bourbon should survive, there would always be war in France. 
Nor had the young prince dared to complain of these menaces.’ 

It was no part of Catharine de’ Medici's plan, at this juncture, 
to wreak her vengeance for the blow that had been aimed at her 
authority, either upon her son or upon her son-in-law. The 
Montmorencies, also, though suspected and long since the objects 
of jealousy, ultimately escaped with little difficulty. It is true 
that the eldest brother, Marshal Frangois de Montmorency, was 
enticed to the court, as was also another marshal, M. de Cossé, 
and that both were thrown into the Bastile. But the younger 
Montmorencies, Thoré and Méru, had escaped, while their more 
energetic brother Marshal Danville, was too firmly fixed in the 
governorship of Languedoe, to be removed without a struggle. 
Tt was hardly prudent to drive so influential a family to extrem- 
ities. Moreover, Catharine was too wise to desire the utter de- 
struction of a clan whose authority might on occasion be em- 
ployed, as it had often been in the past, as a counterpoise to the 
formidable power of the Guises. 

Some vietims of inferior rank were needed. They were fonnd 
in the persons of Joseph Boniface de la Mole and Ilannibal, 
Count de Coeonnas, who, with one M. de Tourtray, expiated 
paention ot (heir error and that of their superiors, on the Place 
ia'Nueand de Grove. The eruel procedure known as the adinin- 
“eons Sstration of justice in the sixteenth century has no 
more striking illustration than in the barbarous torture, in- 
cluding the terrible trial by water, inflicted upon these wretched 
men. By such means it was not difficult to extort admissions 
which the prisoner was likely to retract at a subsequent time. 
Consequently it is not quite clear, even with the full record 
before us, how far La Mole and Coconnas were really impli- 














‘The testimony of Navarre and others ia proserved, and has been pub- 


lished, together with the interrogatories, in the Archives curienses, viil. 127- 
221, 
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cated. As for the sufferers themselves, there was little about 
them to call forth our special sympathy. Lu Mole, of handsome 
appearance, but of cowardly disposition, was a finn believer in 
the magic that passed current in his day, and was questioned on 
the rack respecting the object of a waxen figure found among 
his effects. He admitted he had employed it for sorcery, to ad- 
vance his suit with a lady whose love he sought. Coeonnas, an 
Italian, instead of inviting contempt for his poltroonery, in- 
spires aversion for his crimes. No assassin had distinguished 
himsclf more at the Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day. We 
are inclined to believe the conteniporary chronicler, who states 
that Charles the Ninth himself averred that he had never liked 
Coconnas since hearing the latter's sangnit boast that he had 
redecmed as many as  irty Huguenots from the hands of the 
populace, only that he ight induce them to abjure their ve 
ligion, under promise of life, and afterward enjoy the si 
tion of murdering them by inches under his dagger. 

Had Coconnas and La Mole been persons more entitled to our 
respect, we might have pitied their iisfortune in falling into 
the hands of a royal commission with whom the evidence of the 
guilt of the prisoners was apparently of less weight than the de- 
atify the court by their condemmation. The first 
dent of parliament, Christopher de Thou, again headed the 
comnission. ‘The same pliant tool of despotism who had signed 
the dexth-warrant of Prinee Louis of Condé, just before the 
stlden cose of the brief reign of Francis the Second, and liad 
congratulated Charles the Ninth, twelve ye: 
name of the judiciary of the kingdom, on the “piety” he 
had displayed in butchering his unoffending subjects,” again 
with docility the instructions of his superiors, and snp- 
sed those more generous sentiments, which, if we may eredit 
his son's account, he secretly entertained. 

Meantitne the arrests and judicial proveedings at the capital 
conté retires Cd not delay the military enterprise in which the 
mumyy Huguenots and Muleontents were alike embarked, 
More fortunate than his cousin of Navarre, the Prince of Condé, 
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~ Piesrs de Lestoile, Mémoirea (6d. Michand et Poujoulat), 30, Languet, 
letter of May 11, 1374, ii 7, 8. 
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chancing to be in Picardy at the outbreak of the pretended con- 
spiracy of St. Germain, took Thoré’s advice and fled ont of the 
kingdom to Strasbourg.’ Himself free from the dangers en- 
compassing his confederates in France, he was able to assist 
them materially by addressing personal solicitations to the Ger- 
man princes, and by superiptending the levy of ayxiliary troops. 

The Huguenots were entering in good earnest upon the fifth 
religious war, and used their successes with such moderation as 
neasome tort conciliate even hostile populations. Their enemies, 
thewcom ot judging only from superficial indications, might 
nota in foot wonder at their strange recuperative energies. Cath- 
ai arine might exclaim, in amazement at their progress 
and presumption, that “the Huguenots were like cats, for, in 
falling, they always alighted on their feet.”* But those who 
looked into the matter more closely saw that this was no mere 
accident. A contemporary writer, who is also a declared antag- 
onist, praises their prudence and good condnct at the present 
juncture. “We must not be astonished,” he remarks, “if ina 
short time the Protestants carry through such great repairs and 
so diffienlt to be believed. No sooner have they set foot in a 
place than they consider ite position and deliberate as to what 
can be done to render it strong, or at least tenable. In all dili- 
gence they execute their decisions and enterprises, however great 
and difficult they may be, by the good order they practise and 
by a prompt obedience to the commands given them. So that 
T confess that they surpass us in prudence and conduct, More- 
over, 80 soon as they are in a place, they appoint persons in 
whom they have the greatest confidence, to collect the king’ 
revenyes, a3 well as the income of the ecclesiastics and of those 
bearing arms against them, without regard for any save the 
gentillommes. ‘Their receipts are faithfully applied to the 
benefit of their cause, and they know how to employ these sums 
so well, that with little money they carry on great enterprises. 
So far as possible they relieve the poor husbandmen. In this 








an de Berres, iv. 186; Languet, letter of May 11, 1574, ii. 8. 

*\\Jo sgais bien que ce sont des chats que vos huguenota, qui se retrouvent 
‘ousjours sur leurs pieds.”  Mém. de Pierre de Lestoile ('d. Michaud et Pou- 
joulat), 58, 
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they conform to the fashion of the Indians, who, in time of war, 
do not injure the laborers, their families, their beasts of burden, 
and the implements used in cultivating the earth, but abstain 
from burning their houses and villages, and leave them in peace, 
deeming the tillers of the ground to be ministers of the common 
weal and the nursing fathers of the other estates." . . . If 
necessity constrain them to make use of the husbandinen, they 
bring them to it as freely and graciously as possible, more by 
fair words than by force, employing caresses, and meantime pro- 
tecting their cattle, their harvests, and all their property. When 
marching through the country, without indulging in insolence, 
abusive language, or plunder, they eat what they find in the 
honses, and keep their soldiers under good control, They in- 
stantly establish in the places they hold a council of the most 
capable and experienced persons. . . . This they convene 
daily and for 0 long a time as their affairs demand, and here 
they listen to the complaints made to them, whether by word of 
mouth or by written petition, and answer as well as they can to 
the satisfaction of the plaintiffs.”* 
About the same time that Condé was leaving France for 
Germany, another Iluguenot leader was entering it from the 
opposite quarter. Count Montgomery, who from Eng- 
Misia. land had come to the island of Jersey, suddenly made 
* his appearance in western Normandy. In this prov- 
ince the Huguenots had lately made themselves masters of the 
important town of Saint Ld, as well as of Domfront on the bor- 
ders of the province of Maine.’ To these gains Montgomery 
soon added Carentan, an important point on the north, which he 
took care to provision. He seemed likely, indeed, to bring all 
this extensive territory under the power of the Protestanta. His 
brilliant career was, however, destined to be very brief. The 
royal forces sent against him under Matignon were strong, his 





' © Ains les laignant en paix comme ministres de I'utilité commune, et pares 
nourriciers des autres extate.”” 

+P, Brisnon, Hist. et vray discoura des guerres civiles aa paya de Poictou, 
apud Histoire des protestants et dea églises ref. du Poitou, par Augaste Lidvre 
(Poitiers, 1856), 1. 189, 190, 

* De Thou, v. (liv, Ivil,) 88, 
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own troops were few. From Saint Lé, where he was besieged, 
hee aueceeded by a bold dash in escaping with a small company of 
horse; but at Donifront, whither he betook himself in hope of 
receiving reinforcements from the south, bis manly defenco 
availed nothing. Against an army of four thousand foot and 
one thousand horse, besides a large number of Roman Catholic 
gentlemen serving at their own charges, the little band of not 
over ninety arqucbusiers and fifty horse could offer no protracted 
resistance. Domfront, strong in itself, was commanded by 
neighboring heights, and the walls, through long neglect, had 
become eo weak that they ermnbled and fell at the very first 
cannonade. Montgomery, deserted by some of his soldiers and 
Refatorea enfechled by the loss of others, was compelled to sur- 
wart’ render to the besieging army. The story was current 
preoner. tliat he had received a pledge of life and liberty at 
the hands of Mutignon.' But Agrippa d’Aubigné is undoubt- 
edly correct in declaring that the report was a mistaken one, and 
that Montgomery barely received the assurance that he would 
he placed in the hands of the king alone. “There have been 
only too many acts of perfily in France, without the invention 
of others,” says this historian. ‘If there were any infractions 
of the capitulation, they were in the case of some other gentle- 

men and soldiers, who were maltreated or slain.” * 
There was one person to whom the capture of Count Mont- 
gomery was peculiarly gratifying. Cutharine de’ Medici had 
never forgotten the murderous wound Montgomery’s 

Delight ot Ane : 
Catharine as lance had inflicted upon her husband in the rough 
tournanient held in honor of Isabella’s nuptials. 
True, the count had entered the lists with Ilenry only by the 


























1 De Thou, v. 44; Olhagaray, Hist. de Foix, ete., 638. Misa Freer ( Henry 
JH., King of France, His Court and Times,” i, 366) accepta the statement 
without question, while Prof. Soldan, ii. 587, rejects it, basing his action upon 
‘8 passage in another treatise of D’Aubigué than that referred to below, vin: 

* Choses notables et qui semblent dignes de l'histoire,” in Archives curienses, 
vii 411, 

*Tlist. univ., fi. 120, See a contemporary account: ‘La Prinse du Comte 
de Montgommery dedans Je Chasteau de Donfron . . . . le Jeudy xxvii. 
de May, mil cing cens soixante et quatorze. A Paris, 1574. Aves Privilege.” 
Archives curieuses, vili. 223-238, 
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king’a express command, and the fatal effeets of the blow that 
shattered Ilenry’s visor and drove the splintered stock into his 
eye, were due to no malicious intent. Nevertheless, Montgomery 
was never sincerely forgiven; and when the slayer of the fatier 
was captured fighting against the son, Catharine resolved that 
no considerations of pity should prevent his expiating his unin- 
tended crime, Nor was the Roman Catholic party loth to 
see summary punishment inflicted upon Montgomery in revenge 
for the blow he had struck the “noblesse” of Bean and th 
frightful slaughter of their par , 
are before, during the third civil war, at the storming of 
Orthez,’ On the other hand, the Parisian populace was exci. d 
by the revival of the false rumor already referred to, that Court 
Montgomery, glorying in the mischanee whereby Fruuce was 
robbed of her king, had substituted for his ancestral coat of 
arme a novel eseutcheon of his own device, whereon was figured 
a broken lance.” It need not surprise us, therefore, that though 
guiltless of any crime of which the law of even that cruel 
ordinarily tovk eugnizanve, the Huguenot leader, after being 
placed on the rack in the vain attempt to obtain from him 
admissions criminating his associates, was condemned, as a tr 
tor found in arms against his king, to be- beheaded and quar- 
tered, on the Place de Gréve, on the twenty-sixth of June, 1574 

Both enemies and friends unite in testifying to the fortitude 
with which Count Montgomery underwent the execution of 
Racutonut his severe sentence. Roman Catholic writers, indeed, 
wong hint that he may have received profit from the mir 
deGrive, trations of five or six theological doctors, to whom th: 
represent him as gladly listening.” But Protestant historians 
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1 Aug. 18, 1569; see Olhagaray, Histoire de Foix, Béarn, et Navarre (Patis, 
1619), pp. 616, G17, Ascording to this author, ' le voyage de Team, et le 
coup do Navarreux eur la noblesse du pais luy consta cela,” #. ¢., his execa- 
tion. Ib., p, 639, 

* Mémoires dan curé Ligueur (Jebun de la Fosse), pp. 168, 169, Seo ante, 
chapter p. 78 Chantonnay (despatch of May 6, 1562) speaks of 
Montgomery as ‘‘se veutant que In plus belle et digne wuvre 
jamais faicte en France, fut Io conp de lance dont i tua Je roy I 
im’esbaybia comme la rosne le penit dissiznuler.” Mm. de Cond, ii. 27 

* © Discours de la Mort et Ex¢cution do Gabriel Comte de Montgommery, 
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give us a circumstantial account that seems better entitled to 
credit, and leaves no room for doubt that Gabriel de Montgomery 
died constant to the faith which he had embraced in his retire- 
ment, after the death of Henry the Second. Ile refused to con- 
fess to the famous 1, Archbishop of Narbonne, and would 
neither kiss the crucifix offered to him by the priest who rode 
with him in, the tumbrel, nor listen to his words, nor even look 
at him. To s Gray Friar, who attempted to convince him that 
he was in error and had been deceived, he replied: “ How de- 
ceived? If I have been deceived, it was by members of your 
own order; for the first person that ever gave me a Bible in 
French, and bade me read it, was a Franciscan like yourself. 
And therein I learned the religion that I now hold, which is 
the only true religion. Having lived in it ever since, I wish, 
hy the grace of God, to die in it to-day.” On the scaffold, after 
a touching address to the spectators, he recited in a loud voice 
the Apostles’ Creed, in the confession of which he protested that 
he died, and then, “having made his prayer to God after the 
manner of those of the (reformed) religion,” * manfully offered 


lris neck to the executioner’s sword.” 














par Arrest de la Court, pour les conspirations et menees par Iny oommises, 
contre le Roy et son esta, Qui fut & Paris, le vingtaixiesme de Ining, 1574. 
A Paris, 1574, Avec priv.” (Archives cur., viii, 239-258,) 

"Doubtless repeating the words of the Confession of Sins, beginning: 
“Seigneur Dieu, Pére Etcrnol et ‘Tout-puissant,” etc.. a form loved by the 
Hnguenota, and often on the lips of martyrs for the faith. 

+ Mimoires de Lestoile. i. 38. Agrippa d'Aubigné gives us (ii. 181) a full 
account of Montgomery's nd ‘ress, which he himself heard, moanted, as he 
informe us, “en croupe” bebiud M. de Fervaques, to whom Montgomery 
bade farewell junt before his death. The Tluguenot captain made but two 
requests of the bystanders: ‘the fitet, that they would tell his children, 
whom the judges had declared to be degraded to the rank of * roturiers,’ that, 
if they had not virtue of nobility enough to reassert their position, their 
futner consented to the act; as for the other request, he conjured them, by 
the reapect due to the words of a dying man, not to represent him to others 
‘as behended for any of tho reasons wssigned in his judicial condemnation—his 
wars, expeditions, and ensigns won—subjects of frivolous praise to vain men— 
Unt to make him the companion in cause and in death of so many simple per- 
sous according to the world—old men, young men, and poor women—who 
in that same place (the Place de Gréve) had endured fire and knife.” D'Au- 
Lignd'a narrative, at nanal, ix vivid. and mentions somewhat trivial detaila, 


which, however, are additional pledges of its accuracy ; 4. g., he alludes to 
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But the scone just described belongs strictly to the reign of 
the next French monarch. The capture of Montgomery at 
Domfront had been followed, within three days, by the death 
of the young king against whom the count had been fighting. 

It is difficult to determine the exact proportions in which 
physical weakness and remorse for the past entered as ingre- 
Landeyot dients of the malady that cut short the life of Charles 
GueiIZ the Ninth, It may not be prudent to actept im- 
plicitly sll the stories told by contemporaries respecting the 
wretched fancies to which the king became a victim. But it 

+ would be carrying historical scepticism to the very verge of 
absurdity to reject the whole series of reports that come down 
to us respecting the strange hallucinations of Charles during 
the last months of his life. De Thou, perhaps the most candid 
and dispassionate historian of the period, has left the statement 
on record that, ever since St. Bartholomew's Day, Charles, who 
at no time slept well, used frequently to have his rest broken 
by the sudden recollection of its dreadful scenes. To lull him 
to repose, his attendants had no resource but singing, the king 
being passionately fond of music and of poetry.’ Agrippa d’Au- 
bigné corroborates the statement, adding, on the authority of 
high noblemen who had been present, that the king would 
awake trembling and groaning, and that his agitation was sure 
to find expression in frightful imprecations and words expres- 
sive of utter despair.* 

With the growing certainty of his approaching death, the 
mental distress of Charles proportionately increased. is old 
Huguenot nurse, to whom he talked without reserve, was the 
wituess of the startling conflict through which he was passing 
in his last hours. While sitting near his bedside on one ocea- 
sion, she was suddenly reealled from a revery by the sound of 
the sighs and sobs of the royal patient. To her svlieitous ques- 
tions as to the cause of his distress, she received the most piteous 





the fact that, having spoken as above to those who stood on the side toward 
the river, he repeated his remarks to those on the other aide of the Place de 
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exclamations, interrupted by weeping: “Ah, my nurse, my 
friend, how much blood! how many murders! Ab, what 
wicked counsels have Thad! My God, have pity upon me and 
pardon me! I know not where Iam; so perplexed and agi- 
tated have they made me. What will become of mef What 
shall Ido? I am lost; I know it full well.” The pious attend- 
ant’s earnest exhortations and consoling words had little effect 
in dispelling the gloom that had settled on the termination of 
a life so auspiciously begun, She might pray, in his hearing. 
that the blood of the nmrdered TIugnenots might be on the 
heads of those who gave the young king such treacherous advice. 
She might encourage and urge him to rest in the confidence 
that, in view of his penitence, God would not impute to him 
his crime, but cover him with the mantle of Christ's righteous- 
ness." ITer words had little power to dissipate his extreme 
despondency. 

For months the life of Charles had been despaired of. Naw 
he was visibly dying. ‘The news of the capture of Montgomery, 
which his mother eame to announce to him with a delight she 
neither was able nor anxious to hide, brought him no pleasure. 
He had, he said, ceased to care for these things. Meanwhile, 
Catharine, if not altogether devoid of natural affection—if not 
experiencing unmingled satisfaction at the prospect that the 
seeptre was likely to pass into the hands of her favorite son, the 
King of Poland—at least took care to provide for the contin- 
gency of Charles's speedy death, by obtaining, on the twenty- 
ninth of May, letters to the governors of provinces, and the 
next day the more anthoritative letters patent conferring upon 
her the regency until the retum of Henry from Poland.’ More 
sincere in her sorrow, the young Queen Elizabeth, Charles's 
pitraat ne Wife, endeavored to ward off the stroke of Heaven by 
yoursaee. solemn processions. For nine successive days, laying 
aside all tokens of ler royal rank, simply elad, and with un- 
covered face, she walked barefooted, and accompanied by a large 
number of poor boys and girls, from the wood of Vincennes, 
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devoutly praying for the king’s recovery at the Sainte-Chapelle 
and at the shrine of Notre Dame, she returned from her 
pilgrimage in the same painful and humble manner, her ladies 
and the officers of her court following at a respectful distance. 

Upon Sorbin, the king’s confessor, devolved the duty of 
administering to Charles the last rites of religion—Sorbin, who 
was accustomed to speak of the pertidy and cruelty of the 
massacre as true maguanimity and gentleness. It has been well 
remarked that, in all the dark drama of guilt and retribution 
upon which the curtain was about to fall, no part is more tragic 
than the scene in which the last words preparing the soul for 
judgment were spoken by such a conf bin to such a 
penitent as Charles? Under such spiritual guidance the un- 
happy boy-king may possibly have expressed the sentiment 
which the priest ascribes to him at the hour of death: that his 
greatest regret was that he had not seen the Reformation wholly 
crushed.” 

On Sunday, May the thirtieth, 1574, the festival of Pentecost, 
Charles died, late in the afternaon.* Almost his last words 
had been of congratulation that he left no son to inherit the 
throne, since he knew very well that France had need of a man, 
and that under a child both king and kingdom were wretched.’ 

The general usage was not violated in the present instance. 
Charles, like a host of prominent princes and statesmen of the 
sixteenth century, was currently reported to have fallen a victim 
to the poisoner’s art, then in its prime. Nor did the examina- 
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1 Mémoires de Claude Haton, ti. 764, 

1 North British Review, Oot., 1869, p. 27. 

+ Or, as Sorhin expressed it, ‘qu'il voyoit l'idole Calvinenque n'estre encores 
da tout chassée."” Le veay resveille-matin des Calviniates, 88, ibid. wii supra. 
‘The expression, it will be noticed, contains a distinct reference to the anagram 
upon the name of “Charles de Valois” —“‘va chnsser l'idole,” upon which 
the Huguenots had founded brilliant hopes. Sce ande, chapter xiii. p. 128. 
On the other hand, since the massacre, some Huguenot hed disoovered that 
from the same namo could bo obtained the appropriate words “ chassewr 
loyal.” Recueil des choses mémorables (1598), 506, 

‘Languet, il. 18. 

Agrippa D’Aubigné, if. 129; De Thon, v. (liv. Ivii.) 50. Charles loft but 
‘one legitimate child, a daughter, born Oct, 27, 1572, who died in her sixth 
year, 
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tion made after his death, thongh clearly proving that the event 
had a natural cause, enffice to clear away the unhappy impres- 
sion’ The Huguenots had, perhaps, more reason than others 
to regard the circumstances attending it as strange, if not mirac- 
wlona That the king, whose guilty acquiescence in the mur- 
derous scheme of Catharine, Anjou, and Guise, had deluged his 
realm in blood, should himself have perished of a malady that 
caused blood to exude from every pore in his body,” was cer- 
tainly aufficiently singular to arrest the attention of the world. 
pean ¢ ‘The phenomenon has been shown beyond all question 
Siar to have many parallels in the annals of medicine.” 
But the coincidenca was so remarkable that we scarcely wonder 
that, in the eyes of many, it partook of a supernatural character. 

Thes perished, in the twenty-fourth year of his age, a prince 
whom fair natural endowments seemed to have destined to play 
a creditable, if not a resplendent part in the history of his 
period ; but whom the evil counsels and exaraples of his mother, 
and the corrupt education which, designedly or through an un- 
fortmnate accident, che had given him, had co depraved, that his 
morals were regarded with disgust and reprobation by an age by 
no means scrupnlously pure.* 

The forty days’ funeral rites were performed in honor of the 
deceased king with all the detail of pomp customary on such 
reform occasions. For forty days, on a bed of cloth of gold, 
ve lay in state the life-like effigy of Charles of Valois, 
dressed in crimson and bine sstin, and in ermine, with a jewelled 

















Claude Haton, novar more himself (han when recounting the cirenmatencen 
of a case of murder, whether by aword or by poison, fully credits the story ; 
but the letter of Catharine to M. de Matignon, written on the 31st of May, 
gives an intelligible account of the resnlts of the medical examination estab- 
Nebing the pulmonary nature of the king's disease. 

* Jean de Serres, Comment de statu, ote. iv.. fol. 187. 

* See examples given by White (Massacre of St, Bartholomew, 480) and 
others, 

‘De Thou and others ascribe to Albert de Gondy, Count of Retz, one of 
Charles's early instructora and a creature of Catharine de’ Medici, the unen- 

* vinble credit of having taught the young mounrch never to tell the truth, and 
to uso those horrible imprecations which startled even the profane whon 
coming from the lia of a dying man, De Thon, v. 47, ete, Seo also Jean 
de Ser:es, iv., fol. 1917, and Brantéme, Le roy Cuarles IX 
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crown upon its head, and with sceptre and other emblems of 
royalty at its side. Vor forty days the service of the king's table 
remained unchanged, and the pleasing fiction was maintained 
that the monarch was yet alive. The gentlemen in waiting, the 
eupbearer, the pantler, the carver, and all the retinue of servants 
who, as in feudal times, appeared at the royal meals, discharged 
each his appointed office with punctilious precision. Courses of 
viands were brought on in regular succession, and as regularly 
removed from the board. A cardinal or prelate blessed the 
table before the empty show of a meal, and rendered thanks at 
ite conclusion. Only at the close, by the sad repetition of the 
De profundia, and other psalms appropriate to funeral occasions, 
did the pageant differ materially from many a scene of convivial 
entertainment in which Charles had taken part. When the 
prescribed term of waiting was at length over, the miserable 
show ended, the effigy was replaced by the bier, funeral decora- 
tions took the place of festive emblems, and the body of the 
late king was laid in ite last resting-place.' 

The courtiers had already turned their eyes from the desd 
monarch to the successor whose epeedy return from Poland all 
eagerly awaited. Henry the Third had already precipitately 
fled from Cracow, and was on his way to assume his aneestral 
throne. He wae to find the kingdom plunged in disquiet, a 
Had pernncu. prey to internal discord fostered by foreign princes. 
time: et Neither Huguenot nor Roman Catholic was satisfied. 
costed" A full half-century from the firet promulgation of the 
reformed doctrines by Lefévre d’Etaples found the friends of 
the purer faith more resolute than ever in its assertion, despite 
fire, massacre, and open warfare. No candid beholder could 
deny that the system of persecution had thus far proved an 
utter failure. It remained to be seen whether the now king 
would choose to repeat a dangerous experiment. 

"See the contemporary pamphlet, ‘Le Treapaa et Obsdques du trés-chres- 
tien roy de France, Charles IX*, de ce Nom ; ” reprinted in Cimber et Danjou, 
Archives ourienses, 
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to the Queon of Navarre the propor 

the marriage of Haury of Ravarre to 
Margaret of Valois, i. 594; 





Coli 











in the Mas 
sacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, ii. 473; 
sent to La Rochelle as governor, i 578: 
in not, reosived, th. i 681 1 818 
SIT; his now 
Boohelle, i, 

Blamont, i. 609. 





INDEX. 


Blasphoraous taunts addressed to the Hu- 
apnots at Orleans in the masstcr, s. 
Sov. See waa, Ht, 910, 571, 

Blaye, ii. 255, 

Blondel, executed at Toulouse, for sing- 
ing a profano hymn of Marot at Curpus 
Christi, i, 257. 

Bochetel, Hisiop of Rennes, his false rep- 
Torentations tothe Uerman princes re- 
specting the Hl 

Beeeiten Clee 

Bomba fed by fh aestan paren 












of Orleans. if 101. 

Bonifuoe VIIL. Pope, i 2, 

Book-podiers froma Switzerland, i. 281. 

Books war tjon, 2; not tobe aold by 

Bordeaux, Parliament of, 119; saul 
‘nary action of, after the battle of Jas- 
nag, ii 310. .”. 

Bonleax, the holdness of the "Luthor 
‘ans of, according to the arobbishop of 
tho city, i271; oppression to which the 
Protestauta were subjected, ii, It; 
masmore of, Oct., 1872, I. 582624. 

Boscheron dea Portes, President, gives 
‘oredit. to an alloged ‘sdmission of di 
loyal intentions on the part of La Re- 
naudie, i, 34-396, 

Bosnuet, Bishop af Meaox, hin admiration 
‘of the sagasity of the Cardinal of Lor- 
mine, 1. 546, 

Botzheim, Jobann Wilhelm 


+0 
oust ate oasaue ae Oriauy 1 
560, seq. 







Bee Antoine, 


h to the no- 
rancis to prov: 
ry Christian, "i, 187; he 
wernoi of Paria in place of Ma 
lontmorency, ii. 88; hin 
L'Hoopital’s action 
scattered Protestanta, 
Bourg. Anne da, » learned and upri 
member of the Parliament of 
makes an eloquent ples. for 











right 
"arin, 
religions 
liberty in the “ merouriale,"" i 334; hls 





arrest, $85; bia trial, and sacosssive 
ppm, SH hie offcious nvocato, 

hia to the Protestante of 
Parla, fb. 





leportment in the Ban 

tile, i 370; Hatantodon of he Klestor 
his bebalf, 

gn sloquert 9 
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Linhed chureb, i, 878 ; socount of Flori- 
mond de Reemond, i. 373, $74. 
Bourg, Jean. du, a wealthy draper, exe- 
cuted. i 112. 

Bourges, capiured ty Marshal Saint 

j Andre, ii, 71, 72; violenve at, it, 2th; 

aunsuce. estul” atterapt. upon, ii, 844; 

masracre of Protestants at, ii, 511, 

30; provingial 











| Bourges, council of, i. 

| council of, 1 189, 

Baurniquet, Viscount of, ji. 250, note. 

Bourry, a Protestant captain, if, 229 

Bouteiller, Abbe, oonfers ‘vith the Prot. 
stants at, Poinay, 1, 588; hie dootrinal 
viows, i 54S, 

Brandenburg, the Plovter, of, dedinos to 
help the Huguenats, i. 217, 

| Brantome, the Abbe\ de, his eulogy of 

|" Renée de France, i, 28; om the masa 
ore of Vasey, iL 24; on the firing of 
Charles IX. on the Huguenots, i. 482, 
note; am the chief actors in the Mussa” 
cre of St. Bartholomew's Day, i. 542 

Brag, a Protein colony sent to, under 








‘Villegagnon, 1.201 ; fails through Ville- 
gagnon's howtlity \o'Provatadtm 
201, 

Brome i 3,60 


Bretagne, Jacques, “viorg” of Autun, 
hie able speech for the tiers cab” at 
pineate eter of Ponti Us 
net, Guillaume, Bishop, of Men 
BY Taritee Lefevre and Fare Cs 
his warning, i 77; hin weakness, i 
80,8 81; histynodal decree, i 80 cit 
dor’ paclameny 1; ecomen the 
faite ofthe 8 Eethomngr is Ba 
corceapondence with Margarit of Ane 
fame, i, 108, 
Briquemault, execotion of, Oct. 27, 1578, 
1a alge comply i 8 Famed 
conspiracy a ‘the King, #. 


Bro his error as to the an- 
hora OF tho Uvie de Callgag E 
sere, execution of, 1. 28. 
ié. Guillanme, i. 144. 
Burgundians, their intolerance of the 
Reformation, i 185, 
| Burleigh, Lord (soe also Cecil), 
the matoh between the Duke of Anjou 
aud Queen Blizabeth, ii, $31, 
Buabec, his delineation of the character 
of the Duke of Alencon, ii, 890, 
Busey, or Bucy, Porte de, il. 488. 
Bum’ d'Amboise, mardera the Marquia 
je Rouel, ii 473, 


C 
Ggbettn, destrnction of L 948 
7, Protestant 


eat | Cua, in 
‘bles in, L408 ; 
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saved from becoming a soene of mass 


INDEX. 


‘negotiaten the breaking of the trace of 


‘ere, by M, dle Mavignon, iL 526. © Vaueclles, i, 288; bia character, ib. 
Cuilldad, Preskdout, <xceptional fairness Carnavalet. ‘M. de. i, 22) 
of. 2 oli, Pierre, wearien out Beda, i, 118. 








Calais, ae by Francis, Duke of Caroline, a stiong carthwork thrown op 


use, i 12. 






omer the apologist of the Protestants | Cas shun 


Luis; is hietiv and training, th.: at 
dics at Priv, Grlevns, and Hourgen, i 
195; is « pupil of Melchior Wo 
franaaten 8 heea "De Clementi, 
uh: nis tight te Anyowléme, & 
traditions rexpcting bis preaching. 
ho resiine he besstioes, ing reaches 
Bawle, 4.201 + writes his Christian In 
stitutes," Y02; the original edition 
Latin, i: the preface, i. 203, 4 it 
has vo. effcet in allaying porscculinn, 
but achieves distinction tor ita a 

§ Seb: he revises the Bibli- af Oliveta 

us, i 2632 he visits Italy, ihe; sii to 

have labored at Auwtiy i 20: pa 
throwgh Geneva, is detained by the 
urgency of Farel, i 2%; b comes the 

hewi of the commonwealth, i. 210; h 

views respecting ohngelt and stat 

Peapcetiny te punishinent of herem 

BTL appcores of Uhe execution, Dut ned 

B22 in foake 

+ he shuns na- 

torkety. bin Charaetir and nat- 

ural endowments, i214; he ix consult 
ed hy Protestants in every quarter of 

Enrope, ih + his constant, toils, th.: be 

ere sinters bitter oppsition. but’ ole 

tains the support of the people, i. 235; 

estimate of his character by itienne 

Pasion, i 216; hie grevt) inti 

according to the Venetian Michiel, i 

wr 

Libertines, i, 225: conoles Prot 

Churet of ‘Pariny i 

Interecasion in’) 

P ri his litsrsy 

pseudy Roman editie: e 3 
Gousalted aw to xevolotinu, 773 ise 
gundes from armed resistance, foresee 
ing eisil war, i. is; endeavors. to) 
repress the tendeney to iconoelasm, 
4s7; why he was not invited to the 
Collajuy of Poissy, 4M, hig. lester 
fo Reice de Frince respecting the 
Duke of Guise, 41, 110, 

Cambray, the Archbishop of, iz 187, 189, 
10; his vengeance upon Catean-Cam- 
brieis, 21 

“Connisade,” attompted, Ht Ob 

Capilupi, author of * Le stratagems, 
‘336, ote, 

Carafia, Cardinal, nephew of Paal IV., 
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BUS; and seritis to 
half of th 

ma 
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cm against the Nicodomites’ snd | 








by the Hogaenots in Hloruia, i. 200. 


ina, Huron do, treacherous capture 
BS. 
Michel de, Sicur de Mauvis- 
siére, the historian, sont by the ‘rium 
virs to Catharine before the hattle of 
Drown, ii, $025 nent by Charles IX, to 
eongratulate Alva, i. 36, note; Hi. 312, 
nts Mketel, of Golgny’s ‘plaw of 












factinon, in 
Face or ref 


lire, the peace of, April a, 
its ‘dicginectal wad disas’ 
trova conditions, 1.7%; a Fert treaty 
for the cstermination ‘of the Protes- 
Gants seppased, wiUhout sufficient wa 
te have her drawn up at the same 
[Hi the Neturm: 
Ms ieonovlasm at, it 
Protestauts claim the benefit ol tbe 

















A1y eredite tho, 
“Hrodietions ct Nosirmlamaa LAT? her 
niarriage to Jeury of Orie, after- 
ward Henrg ‘dissatisfaction 
of French people, ib. her dream the 
wight before Henry ‘IL is. mortally 
wonnded, i229; assumes an important 
yark in the govern, i 3; her 

ty and Wissimulation, 1 240 abo 
ce Dinas of Foie, ih: hor 
alliance with the Gui asks 
tid of Philip IL, and reeves prov 
in appealed to hy the perseeatedd 
Protentants, Ble eneonrages 
them, i her favorite psalm, 1h 







































phe sivelves a second aid more uf 
appeal, i 264; her indignation st the 
laces. the ingen ia pote Ger 


nisve," edleclares that the Prot~ 
ectnaits are men of their won, 1, 885: 
she consults Coligny at the tin’e of the 
Tamult of Amboiee, and receives ood 
advice, i, 23 SS) receives a letter 
from the Hugnonte signed Theophilus, 
i100, consults Resmier de la Pianche, 
LL MO; rejects the advances of the 
Guiser, just Lefore the death of Fran 

IL, i 448; and makes terms with 
avarre, whi xields the regency with- 
out  stroxgie, L444; hur advoitness in 
the management of Navarre, 1422; the 
difficulties confronting her, i 433; her 


































INDEX. 


letter to her danghter Tashella, i. 454; 
her determination to hold the Colloquy 
Of Poieny. i 400: hur wxertnom to the 
Pope ant Plilip IL, i. 80; warns her | 
fon Charles agent gross anprstition | 
and against innovation, ab., not: her | 
letter to Pins LV. £500, o01; ita effect | 
at Rome, i. 50L: she is mach plevsed | 
‘with the results of the first Interview 
between Heza nad Cardinal Lorraine, j 

T aheconsents that the prelates stall | 
lot act as judges in the enieoquy at | 
Boiny, Dr will not nave whe decree | 
pat an’ ws 07; she is resolute 
That the eollowiy should he held, i 
refuses Cardial Tournon's reqnest to 
Interrupt it, i, 582; her prematce de 
Tight at the repnrteri acourd in te Con 
ference of Saint Gerinain, 371; her 
financial access with the prelates, 
Sk; her crude notion of a cout rene, 
i BIT; is compare! by Roman Cath 
preachers to doz 
Tetirement of Constable 5 ene, 
4 18; semin for tue Guises, ib; alter 
‘the massacre of Vasey, anters the Duke 
cof nine to ent r Paris, but invites h 
































Dp elie remrvens 
with the king from Me ars to Medan, 
fi, 30; and Euence te Pomiaineh. an, i 
81; Soubise's acenunt of her painful ia-| 
vegision, iby her lett ae 











plone hetpe  , agit | 
ack to Pans, i x stew 





of ber inclinasion ty the Hie, 
80; hor terror, iz; mites ina de 
ration that tive king is wot an urs, te 
BA conlecs wills Conale, with a view to 
peace, ai, G2; her eralty n-xotiations, 
AL 64} hee apeects ta ‘nrokkmotton re 
specting the English in Normancty, i, 
Tee delays Comte iy negotiations Ue 
fore Pari her reply 

suited | simvirs an th the 
priety of enaxing the Higstnots i 
$2.08: her eselimation ob xeeriving, 
false tintings from the battis of Deonxy 
i 55 IF promi 

peace at Amnboise, i 
Songs respecting. i. 
rassinent in veapect lo the fullilmwens of 
her promizs, ie Git; rusulvus 
lire the majority of Cirutles TS 
Bist she enieavucs to seduce Condé 






























from tie Hiagesiats, th abi 
two fev Lar IE yguesy 1 100 
comimanils ler masly o” Rawor to ze to 





mass, fi, 10; her regulat on resp esting | 
the deportment of gentlem a, ii 10 | 
note; propos-s the eonfernee ub H 

onue, ik 07 (ez Br Comfersiice 
9f); she onpones violent means, 1h, 
172175; forbids Cardinal Lorraine to 
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hold commnnivation with Granrelle and 
Cont 





ISL} she qaver ssc 
f the onthreale 
secon ‘wary ih ‘Is: she 
favors the volouization of Florida by 
the Huggaenots, 1, 1; her resciate ds 
mands Jor satisfaction for the murder 
of the colomints, , 201, 202+ she exon 
fate che H ienete fom distal acts 
and intentions, i 214: hve weseheron 
ae ; 
a's help. 
re the papal muneta, elaimns tive ful- 
Hicetsr ijroue t csenerCar 
dinal Civitallon to the Pope, ii 2S, 
she inclivvn toward pesca i. 202 
Tenever sincere ii 
edness, tden witht EHoap 
enemice, ii 24; her intrigues, 
entrrated by Charles IX, to avoid war, 
1G2; lee animosity against L'Hos 
? om sie suspects ot having 
Prompteil her én, fi. 253; whe recoives 
Gongeal lations ated wangutinary rocom. 
mmenlations from Pape Pins V.. after 
the bavtly of Jnenae, #. SS; negotiates 
for pence. Hi. Boti: hor implicity, i. 
ineliues to peace. i 260, was eli a 
cure in culating the peace of 
Germain? is 8B her ably of the exe 
ample of Queen Bunche, ti, 370; hee 
charter, nevarding to Barbaro,’ sb.: 
fhe 9 warund by the Quecu cf Nevareey 
Ie bag Toke praesent Alen 
gon for Anya, um anitor for the hand 
of Queen I BAD: her ves 
ion at the fresh semuplen of Anjon. 
B83; she treats tie Queen of Navarro 
wilt Guntaliving insmeerity, a, AG, 
8 Queen Elizabeth's des 
He rem of Genlis de- 
¢ the Spanish side, 
i she follows Cuatlos LX. 0 
vai, and breaks down lier son's 
faho in tarvitivd 
csertion of 






























i er abtortesissht— 


































































resolve to pat isn out of the way, ti, 
‘EH; declarss to the Hngnenots that. t 
attack on Coliny must he pnisied, 
‘Hi; she visite the wounded admi 
i ML; looks with sispicion on the 
ivate enntrrence of Charles and Co- 
fi 1s: she ents it short, and or 
aie war to the Lonere dineovers ti 
Oy, Ht A: tearing thi 
Coligny’s wonnd will not prose fatal 
he alloys extreme mensuren, HL HK) 
she plies Chailes with arguments 
ily him into audhorizing a wassarre 
of the Hitgurnots, ti Hi, HB he yielbs 
reluctantly, i 440; Catharine taken 
‘the responsibility upon herself for only 
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six destha, ii, 
‘square in front of the Louvre, with her 
Indices, to view the naked corpaen of the 
Hugnenot leaders, ii. 47; persrades ; 
Chazles to axeume the responsibility of 
the mascacro, ii $1: her nnsncocesful | 
attempt to alienate the aympathy of | 
Queen Blzabeth from Coligny, ti. S475 
her lying representation of tho massa” 
‘ore in the provinces as having Loen con- 
trary to the king's will. iL., note: not 
intlienced by religions motives, ii 553; | 
xpurionn letter of, to Philip Strom 
W7; her anxiety for the safety of 
Henry of Anjou, ii. 8; her flight 
from St. Germain, ii (2; her delight 
at the capture of Count Montgomery, 
4i, 681, 683; abe obtaine from Charles 
IX. the regeney nmtil the return of 
Henry of Anjou from Poland, ii. 8%, 
Cater, Jean de, executed at Touloure 
4 150. 
Canmont, Viscount of, ti. 250, note. 
Cayaignes, his execution, Oct. 27, 1972, 
for alleged complicity in Haguenot 
conspiracy, ti. 518; his magnenimity, 
510, note. 
Cavalry. French, 4, 10 ! 
Caylug, Chevalier de, i. 604, 
Gecit urges Elizabeth to aid the Hugue- 
hota, and plans for this effect, ii. 54; on 






































siege of Poitiers, ii, #2. See Burleigh. | 
ental, Vaudola Fags farang to 
| 





‘noble house of. 
Chailly. M. de, i, 






Charipeaiux, M. de, ii. 500. 
Ghancellor of France, bia oath, &. 18. 
Chenodllor of the niversity, 1 28, 
“Change of religion involves change of 
jerament,” sosepted a8 an aphorism, 
avers 
Chantonnay, ambsssador of Philip IL, 
alarmed ai the violenoe of the pro 
tive plane formed before the death of 
Francis IL. i. 441; hia insolent thrests, | 
ii. 20; hie boast that, with Throkmor- | 
ctetyesyeamd overturn the tate 8h 
i, John, e printer from Dauphiay, 
excotted at Paria 1 254. ‘ 
Charerte, the river, i. 29, 
Charité, La, on the Loire, ii. 824; siege 


of, fh, S88. 
Come the Pragmatic 


‘Charles VIT. 
Chatlor VIE. confirma the prtetloges of 
ig VILL. confirma the . 

‘La Bochella, il. 271. 
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450; foes down to the | Charlen Maximilian, seaond son of Henry 


IL., afterward king as Charles 1X. 
BE: he nezerion et, Lid: 
trainfer of power consequent upon, i, 
450; timanclal embarraaument and re- 
Tigioue dissension. i. 459: he writes ta 
the magistrates of Geneva to stop the 
coming of Protestant ministers, i (3; 
their prompt and complete vindication, 
464; he inanes a new and tolerant 
triers Ais wloh fr oppotod by "par 
Mament, i, 477; publisics the * Ealick 
of July,” by which all Protestant con- 
ventielés are abill prohibited, 1, $53; bie 
conversation with his inother abont i 
perstition and innovation, i. 50, no! 
order the restitution of charebes 
PHa: hopes entertained 
tanta respecting him, 
ity as'to tho masa, i, 
ib,, note: isenes an order favorable to 
the Hugnenots, i, 560; publishes the 
“Edict of January,” in sccordance 
with which the Hugienota cease to be 















iL 
by the Protes: 








S80; his curios- 














outlaws, i, 576, B17: retires from Mon- 
ceaux to Melun, ii, 30; and thence to 
Fontainebleau, 4. 51; 1 hurried 






to Parix by Navarre and Guise, 
bs otersioe Gal be ar bel 
duress, ii, 34; his edie: of April 11, 
1A2, ostensibly re-enacting, but really 
wanulling the edict of January, ii 573 

Feceivea reinforcementa fram (iermany 
and Switzerland, ii 70, 71; issues bi 
eilict of pacification, Ambome, March 
49, 1583, terminating the first civil war, 
£1153" demanda af Quoen Hlizaboth, 
the restoration of Havre, ii 128; be 
proclaims bis own majority, Rouen, 
Aug. 17, 1363, ii, 198; ho sternly re: 
ores the refractory’ Parliament of 
arin, re 10s ie 






























10H fe reemnetien theta 
ange aud the Combat Vensiasin, it 105; 
he roaches Bayonne, ii, 167 (sco Bay 
‘onne, Conference of); forbids the for- 
ration of contrmternition ii 190; ia 
edict obtained by Chancellor L'Hos- 
tal, for the sale of the satered 
Fropuencta tr 186,188 be in 
to Have been threatened by Pilly 
tnd the Pope, ii 195 tis Right 
‘Meaux to Paria, at the oatbreak of the 
second civil war, ii 207; hia sanguinary 
injunctions to Gordes {i 200, note; be 














Si 298; he isones the edict of pacifica- 
tion, Lougjumenu, March 23, 1063, tar 
minating the second civil war, i. 254 
his indignation at a treacherous plan ! 
formed to violate the peace, ti. 237; his 
proclamation that he had not, in the | 
edict of Longjumeaa, intended to in-| 
clude Auvergne, etc.. ii, 244; entrents 
his mother to avoid war, ii. 262; his 











edicts of Sept., 1568, proscribing the 
reformed religion, fi, 27H. 276; impolicy | 
of this action, i, 277; attempt to make | 


capital out of them, ib.; receives con- 
‘tolations and sanguinary injunctions | 
fiom Pope Pius V., after the battle of | 
Jarmas, i, 308; treate the Duke of 
Deux-Ponis' declaration with con- 
fempt, ii, S18; rewarde Manrovel for 
the murder of De Mouy with the oollar 
of tho order, ii 888; his letter. ib; 
offers the Huguenots i 
B. 957, 59; become 
te peace, ii BHD; he 
fication, Saint Germain, Aug. 2 
Boo fermitating the third oivl way, i 
8, seq.; his earnestness as tothe 
i, 220: he tears out the record of 
ceedings againet Cardinal Chall 
from tho parliamentary registers, it, 
S71; bis assurances to Walsingham, 
ib.; his gracious anewer to the German 


















= 
Be Gastines tote ten town, 3, 
76 ; indignant at the attempts to dis” 
suade Anjou from marrying Queen 
Elizabeth, i, 919; and at the affront 
reesived from Sebastian of Portugal, 
fb.: his gracious reception of Coligny at 
Biois, ik 38); he intoreedes with the 
Duke of Savoy in behalf of the Wal- 
donsen of Piedmont, ii 390; he denics 
‘that he has seen Louis of Nasesu at all, | 
Hi. 301; expresses gratification at the 
progres of eouelliation in i domin= 

i, ii. 32; enters into a treaty of 
amity with Queon Elizabeth, April 18, 
1872, ii YO8; his ssmurances to the 
Cardinal of Alessandria, il. 400-403 ; he | 
expresses to Teligny his diegust with 
his present counsellors, ii. 409; bie 
earnestness rorpecting' the Navarre 
marriage, ti, 411; publishes azew the 
edict of pacification, ib.; the Flemieh 
Bprolest, inface his, imagination, 
Hl, 412; the more after the capture of 
YVaiencionnes and Mons, ji. 412; his 
mother, following kim to Montpipesa, 
by her tears succewds in beeaking down 
hls resolution, ii 415-400: he is thor- 
onghly cart down. ii. $20: Coligny par 
tially suococds in reassuring him, ii 
421; hin anger at hearing thet Alva had 
Bouggre hunnel soldiecs tothe tortare, 
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ward Anjon, ii. 484; he gives Col 
‘assurances thot be will soon atiend ta 
Protestant grievances ii 487 Bia agi 
{ation on learning of Coligny's wound, 
iL 499; hie promise of punishment, i 
its Admiral Coligny, i 441: 
wate conference, ii, 443; be re- 
xeals its character to the queen inother. 
iL 444; he writen to bis governors and 









fatantinn, fi, 4683 fire 
the fleeing Huguenots, ii 
waited upon by the municipal oficers, 
fi 480; “bis firet letter to Mandelot 
throwing the blame for the maraacre 
upon the Guires, ii 490; assumes the 
sponsibility for the massacre, i, 402 
is opeech at the ‘lit de justice,” ib. 
hia worda at Montfaucon, si 497; he de- 
clares that he will maintain the edict of 
Pocification, i. 498; obange in bie 
character after the massacre, ii, 40; 
i leiter of Aug 2, 1812, to’ Mondou- 
cet, predicting the massacre in the 
incon, fi; the verbal ordern ib 
his declaration of Ang. 25, ib.; his letter 
to Mandelot of Ang. 2, ii, 502, 503; 
the double set of letters, ii. Bi: 
stigates the murder of French prisoners 
dy the Duke of Alva, ii, 880; his letters 
to Ls Mothe Fenclon, i, 542, 543; he 
rofanes the day of hie daughter's birth 
Ey witnessing the excoution of Hrique- 
‘mault and Cavaignes, li, 549; plote the 
destruction of Geneva, ii 557; is galt 
in the eyes of the world, ii, 538; dlana- 
trous effects of the massacre on the king 
himaelf, i. 560, 561 ; send Le Nouo to 
‘treat with the Roohelloia, i. 579 ; his joy 












































at the election of Anjou aa King of Po- 
land, ii, 503; issues his edict of pacifi- 
cation, Boulogne, July, 1573, terminat- 
‘ing the fou civil war, ii 593, 5e4. 

takes part in the disgraceful “affair of 
Nantouillet 1; declme of his 


health, ii. 605 5 his ‘illness at le- 
Francai, if. @Gn; his lant days, if. 638 ; 
distress of his young qneen, ii, 696; 
representations of Borbin, his confessor, 
Hi, 637: hia death, May 33, 1574, i. 637. 
‘888; his faneral rites, st 64, Mv, 








483; hia menacing deportment to- | Charles, Dake of Orleans, youngest son of 
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represents bimsclf to the 
Fevoriig tie Befus- 
death, = 








jueves, instiguben the nm 
der nf bie rival peufewsur, Pierre de la 
Hanae, a Rims, ii 48 
enter, Pierte, a Protesta 
whe esespies from the Mas 
Hartholomew's Day, bribed by the king 
to wet Law ttication of 
fur eireniaticn abrond, ii. ii 
Oh urtros, bees 























hates Beamon de Veen Woame 
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wf, tarown mito the Bustle, i, 125, 
Chartess, dean de Ferricrea, Vilame of, 
faudvives the Huguenots 

Teave Paty, i 41, 451, 454) escapes 
Fron the massacre, 1b 4S) 48! 
Caartreise, la Geacle, i, 621 

Barth, de, on church of the 

he deelores 

ance suppress 

‘eae of the mee 

+ his clemency to, 

his dofinition of 
HA, ate, 


























of Aiton” 


Porrtant de Latone, ii. 218 
nunrdered at Jarnae, 


M, dole, Governor uf Berty, hin 

Teteer ty the king, refusing fo put | 
wereld, Hngnenatiy fi 

ii 3:7, note: laye aiege 

i his character, it 
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je, Madame de la, ii, 472, 474, 








Chateaubriand, eliet of, Jane 27, 1351, i. | 
She te esl ets : 
Chitbettain, son Meta ATA Ins teal 
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no Me 
Jona Gabe 
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wi tat hysina, peace 1 















$44 Seq his cormmmttion ander tutly 
forms kW: the is cited by bite Pap, 
He TMT: Ene papa) noni demande read 
the we Leap be talon from bina, 8 
tive constable awe nes his dete 

J82, 185) treats with Cathinsinn, 
Carina Sata C2039, the papal nansio, 





claims the tullibcent! of Catsiarine ile 
Mliew’s promise to wierender hin to bie 
Pope. ii 22; hinexcoreof twenty haree, | 
ibe note: his e-esptiim hy Qsrea BL za 
beib, ii. 301; his anxiety respecting the 
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Protestants, 





ke, younger von of # 
clictor palatine, 
Churcher. aries for the resfitation of the, 
441 the aurcends-« of, urged by Bean, 
ii, 
Cipirrre (Ren of Savoy, nun of the Count 
Towle), Hi. 225; tourder of, ii. 24S, 
as, 
Cities, privileges of, £. 0 
Clemanyés, Nicholas Ho, 















2 68, 











Comers, spurions wecbiint Of, 

Clement VIL, Pope, his biicé and ball 
Inorg the Tags: trig? Cornmnionion, 
i, 12 seu: gives lane of heretias t 





st comer, i 28; mects Francis Tau 

Maccouiles, i 148; proposer to hin a 
cramete. 114%. 

Chreg, walt. and power of, i. 51: 
ality of beneiees, the: 





phe 
non Tenidenes.j 








revenues, th; mocaly of i 35) 
the eaaeordat, i, 1, 59; have no 
gard for the wp.ritual wanta of the 





ple, i 58; aversion to nse of the 

Fret ts ignorane of the 
The, LAT, mad mlvaite of, £459; alone, 
an Progress, i 460, 

Ol jolas, Dean of the Sorbonne, 














Clermont. murier at, ii, 249, 
Clery, vinteuee of the iwonselsets ab, iL 44 
Cleves, Marie of, dangit-r of the Duke of 








va, narries Henre of Conds, fi 
Termite thr Prot stints ol Troyes 
ip at nde ae Ment, i, 
ae iv Oy 


note 
ison 
Coronas, 





eatin 8 Massvere 












vo he esre td on be Place’ de 
we, HL 12 

nerills, expe 
" its t i 








‘outiae, village in Auvergne, 
nwar which the * Viseounts” defeat the 
reve rullevted to oppose them, i. 23 








Gen (Sete, anmnrst France, 
Protestant colony tn Braaily £ 

1 converted to Protestantism, 
{apporsn the breaking of the 
truss of ts, consulted 
by Cabin v time of 
the and ives her 
sorind ali presents bo 
Hhgnennt petitions at Fontainci leat, 
415, 417; his speeoh, i 421; Quintin 
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forced to apologize to, i. 450; he pre- 
sents a Huguenot petition ta the Stata 
General of Orleane, L481; ‘dvcla 
‘thot the * Edict of duly" ean neves be 
executed, i. 454; his reluctance to tale 
up arms, ii. #4; his wite’s remon- 
strence, fi 2; his aversion to calling 
in foreign assistance, ii, 573 his re- 
marks on the d-scipline of the Hugue. 
1 08 the practicability 
of capturing Paris, ii. 8: hin sncess 
with the Haguenot right at Dreux, ii, 
98,94; draws off the uriny after ths 
defeat’ to Orleans, 1 95; takes a num. 
her of places in Solog..c i. U8 | returns 
to Normandy, ib.: his saccewes, 11 04 
he is accused ‘by Pottrot of having 
stigated the mnnler of Guine, ti, 105; 
bbe vindicates his innocence, 11 LUT hin 
manly frankness, ib.; his innocence ex 
tablisbel, il 108', bis defence espoused 
by Condé aud the Montanorencios, ti 
1355 the petition of the Gnises aimed 
at him, it biG; she settlement of the 
feud delavci, ‘il, 187; he comes to 
Paris, on Marshal Montmoreney's invi- 
tation, ii 187; i» likened by parliainent 
to Porapey the (rent. ih.; 1s r-coneiled 
to the Cutten at Monlinn, ii. ISty ate 
tempt to assassinate, Hi. HM rem 
strates with Cathariie de’ Merci, 
fore the ontie the swum ‘civil 
war i 187: nrojceta the Hnguenot 
colonization of Merida, ti 1281; opposes 
taking mp arms at the onthrenk of the 
second etvil war, ii, 23; mt the battle 
OTSt. Denis, ai. 2H; onposes tre peace 
fee Longjamean, ii, 28% sleath of hie 
wife; Charlotte dts Ls 
tres to Tunlag, ii, 252 
the anchor nf the spirited remasatrance 
attrilinted to D'Andelat, ii, 252. 253 
spt of court to rnin. + plot 
te gure, i 255 is hight to Lt Ro. 
cells. ik his exrlamation at the 
gen seven of the Huguenots at the 
ginning of the shied civil war. i, 283 
hulp ations with the Brines of 
safer tie death of Condé at 
Tacnne; dni oft the cnvaley to Sainte, 
6; his new responibility, it SLY: 
his gr anocens of a part 
of his army at La Roche Abeille, 
819; bin castio plundered, i SRL5 
wishes to lay siege to Saumur, ii 
EcInetantly egngenta to Tay 
Poitiors, ib.; declared infanious hy par- 5 
liament, and a price set on his head, 
330, BBL"; hin remarks upon the injuries 
done to'him, ii, ‘Sl, note; his ar 
weakened, 
gpmers iB 
fouvantort, 


by L'Estrange, fi 247; 



































































































‘wounded and defented at 






hig bold plan of { 
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ib; emounmged | Collogny of Poissy. 
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match, ji, $48; he sweeps through Gary 
enne, ii 849 ‘his wonslerfal suceese, Hi, 
352:'tarns toward Paris, 
ness Invecrapes neyobations, 1b: 
tyes Watunh Glue Ge Avunile:Daet 
4; appronclien Paria, i. 355, 
he is consulted respecting the Flemnisa 
project, ti 345; be suarries lin second 
wife, Jacqueline d'Eutremoat, i 
riage of his daughter Le 
tilon to "Tvligny, Hi GST 
invitation wo come to dourt at Blois, 
honorable reception, i. 383; he 
prevent of one hundred thon 
lives ftom the king, th revinite 
Chitillon-sur-Loing, il, 108; necepts 
the king's inviuation to Puris, ti 409 
he in remonserate| with as to his im 
prudence, but replies magnanimously, 
fi, 4U0, M0; he retains hin cour 
aftot the rout of Genlis, ii 417; the 
memorial on the advantages of a lem- 
ioh war, thi mogran ty ste i 
courayoment, Hi. $20; he i partial 
sucovssful in reassuring the Ping. i 
$21; at thy marrivge of Hour of Nax 
verge ii 42h; bis last letter tw his wife, 
ii 430; Cathnrine and Aujow resolve 
to deapatel im, ii. 44h tocy eall in, 
the Duchess of Nemours and Henry of 
Ghiise, ib,; Coligny receives astirances 
from ‘the king that he will soon pay 
attention to the Hisrenot complaints, 
fi 440 he is wonndet by Maurerel, 
‘Ang. 21 1872, i. 45S; his intrepidity, 
40s he is vinted by Charles and 
Catharine, ti HI-H4 5 lie dictates let 
tera to hie frie m to 
remain qniet. ti. 4 
tore’l by Cosseinn and his hand t, $57 
he is stabbed by Bosme and despatched 
hy others, his holy in thrown 
into the const, where Henry of Gulae 
























































recognizs and kicks it, ii 3: hia 
Beale br igeonininc trond th ee 
head is went on to Rome, 9.460; bis 


character and work, ih.: his relnetanee 
to torort ta ating, ii dit; destruction 
of his papers, ib. note; his will, ¥ 
AB uote y his abiity. an a general, jh.y 
a remark ayoctbed fo hiow V Lend Mi 
feanlay, ii, Hi, nate his cally HE 

468: 0 patron of 1 

integrins 


























hin 
ttempé vf Gath 
ni nin, 89S his 
Iempry shelared infantis caso 

fit indigmitivn to. his 
a ‘hurini-piace, tb 
Walsingham defunds bis 
Be 








40%, note 
memory, 


y 
Baz, ‘atarts to moet Mont. Callege Royal, fonnded, i. $2; oppored 


the Sorhonne, i, 44. 
‘Boo Poissy, Colle 
quy of, 
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Commission to try Lutherans, i. 124 
new form of inquisition, i. 125; ite 
were, i. 124: invlorsed and aninrged 
the Pupe, 1. 
edict of July 24, 1357, i. 901. 
isin, it; history of, i 251 5 
24d; the inhabitanta 
harles 1X. to ubose 
3 included in the Ha- 
guenot scheme of organization, it 61, 
Concordat of Leo X. and Francis L, i 
3B, inh exciton, dinantinfaction, i 87: 
by pariiament, ib. ; reluctant! 
reperered, 4 30; opposed Uy the Shi 
veruily, ib.: advantageous to the crown, 
iat, 
Condé, Henry, Prince of, ton of Louie: 
















euerale-in-chiel uF 
314," nicknamed 
ea.” tbat at 
arin, i. 
ie King to 
threatened, 
ii 400, i 
i 408, 400; he ose 
3, BH, 650, 
Conte, Louis de Bourbon, Prince of 
favors the Reformation, i, 313; his veril 


fare recognized 
the Hnguenote, is 
‘one of the sdmiral’s 
Monomtour, ii 334; at, 
4:9; he in commanded tay 
jive Protentantism, ani 




















sure upon lim to come to Orleana, i, 
£12: his infatuation, 4, 435; is urrested | 
on his reaching conrt, i. 494i: hin re 
mark to his brother the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, ib.: his courage, i. 437: bit 

wife repulsed, i. 458; he is tried by a 
co:nminsion and is sentenced to death, i. 

439, 440; he in cleated by parliament, i. 
465, and reconciled ta Guine, i. 46 
revives the courage of the Protestants 
at court, i. 18; he demands the pun 
ishment of the author of the massacre 
of Vasey, fi, 26. 27; mectn Guise enter- 
ing Paris, ii, 29; reocives letters from 
‘Catharine imploring his help. it $1,325 
retires from Paris to Meaux, il.” 33; 
hia course justified by In Nove, tb.; he 
in toa weak to anticipate the Triumvira 
at Fontainebleau, it, 26: throws him | 

















22, “loan Bonngonoy to the King of 
‘Navarre, ii 63; Be eiake it, and cal 
Toor e. poct, of his army. 003 bo 
taken te eld. ii. S35 im nemed by the 
Brotenane miniatoretdentonte matali 

in the army, ii. 86 ; captures Pithiviers, 
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ii, 87; appears before Paris, fh ; his 
delay, ii, 89; suffers himself to be 
amuned with Frnitless confarencon, it 
90. GL: engages the enemy at Dreux, ii 
93: jx takew prisoner, i, 94; nctilen 
with the constable the terms of peace, 
fi, 113; is deceived by the assurancos of 
Catharine do’ Medici, ii. 117; he com- 
plains of the insolent speech of Da- 
Toure, ii, 191; he eepouses the defence 
of Coligny against the Guises, ii, 195; 
he in enticed by Catharine de' Medici, 
ii, 144; bis amorous intrigue with Isa. 
beau de Limuell, ii, 145; death of his 
wife, Elvonore de Roye. ib.: he disap- 
Pointe Catherine by remaining stead. 
fant to the Huguenot cause, i, 14" 
romonstrates with the government jo 
before the outbreak of ‘the second divil 
war, ii 197; at Sk Denia. 29: gives 
the battle of St. Denis, Nov. 10, 1567, 
if 215; he is exonerated by Catharine 
de’ Medici from the charge of 

acts and intentions, ii, 219: goer to 
meet the Germans, ii 219, 220: meets 
dobn Casimir and’ his army, ii, 222; 
marches towards Orleans, if 2% 
ors the pease of Longjrmean, i 
retires to Noyers, ii. =5l ; altrmpl of 
court to rain, ii ‘annwer, 11, 







































257; plot to size, 35, 2: hm Inst ap 
J. 1 207; his fight & La Roclclle, 
TeoSos. hie forcem fie 653 gues inte 


winter quarters, ii 280; endeavors to 
jom the ausitiaries from the south, i, 
mM); is wounded and treacheruusl 








Conference, rumored, between Roman 
Catbolic princes, for the extirpation of 
heresy, il, 156, 

Confession of faith of the French Prot- 
‘extant churchen, §, 835, 

Confraternities, institution of, ii 170: 
forbidden by Charles IX.. ti, 180; Ta- 
yaninos favors the revival of i 246; she 
‘Christian and Royal League” formedt 
at Troyes, ib. 

Contarini, » Venetian ambassador, his en- 
timate of Admiral Coligny as general, 
ern 

eta, 1e Prot 
ica 





cae ae. 

bop, Rector, his extraordinary addiess 

Bro ihe uitersie Cane a cee 
toed arrest and Higa £154 

Comm Jean # Protestant member of the 
Puntaaent of Toole, pt to death, 
ine 

Comm, Pierre, his remark on Panvan's 
‘pecehy 52 
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Oorrero, Venetian ambassador, on the} 


‘gamber of Hugnenots murdered during 
de! Medici, i. $70, 


250; an Catharine 


Se ay 





ne aS 
Coase BY tak enim 
ot Coligny’ protection, i, 45% : 
ee ee ns ere a 
ends i. 105-000 i 
Couoy, declaration of, July 16, 1535, ex- 











‘ends a pra! forgiveness, i 179, 
Conds, de, his courageous and setae 
th, ii. 510, 








Gourtene Baron de, decepitated, ii. $90. 
Gourtaville, or Courtewille, secretary af 
Pp HE, seat on @soeieb mission, 
Geamp-zingy” their use, {108 i 
Orarant, the Of, nbtacked, i. 
Croc, Du, French ambssoador in Soot-| 
See nha east 
j26t, Nicholas, put to death at 
‘free lcbrating Who Lord's Supper, it 








pointed | 

by a politicel assembly at Nismes, head | 
sid Comervator of tho reformed patty |“ 
in Languodoo, i, 88; of. i. 233, 

Ontesol, Madame de, her rematk to Car-| 
inal Lorraine, §. 505, 

Cuiiiga, Don Juan de, Spanish envoy st 
‘Roine, denivs the premaditation of the 
Masssore of St. Bartholomew's Day, it 


Cures, royal governor of Vondtme, killed 
ree mremae at onan 16% 











rrerted, i 
Deauville, Sardhal, ik 258, 28, 441, 500, 


per hie Prince, name given to the son 
wi ine Duke of Montpebnir, 





phiny, orders for the extermination 
of the ‘Ho ents io, ene out im the 
3 disorders 
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‘and bloodshed fn, 11.47; troops of, with= 
draw from the west, i $18; Gerdes re~ 
fusca to massaare tho Protostanta of, 
if, 526; demands of the tiers tat of, ii. 
| (Bde exploita of Montbrun ia, ti, 


| Das mannare in tho prisons of, if, 528, 

Decomvirate, the bloody, i, $31. 

Declarations, royal Sec Kdicte, 

Dehors, a merchant of Rouen, bung for 
proving to nitions pope, + 43 

Demochures, or De Mou; doctor of 
the Sorbonue aud an inquisitor of the 
faith, his controversial pamphlet, i. 


ETA 
Dish the Bor- 
ilip IL, i. 














Artns, despatched, b 
Donte te invoke the aid of 








yrrnan svixiliaries, ih 315; 
his declaration treated with contempt 
by Gore Boe 


ing €0 Co 
guy eeintSccomcato l G11 na desta, 
ii, 318, 364, 


Diana of Poitiers, Duchess of Valentinois, 
i, 961, 962 the infatuation of Henry IT 
for her, 962; undertakes to silence a 

or tailor arrested ne a Protestant, i. 
Err; instigate porscoution im ordor’ to 
gece the oundseated property of the 
Protestants, 1. 263; ia diamineed from 
sourt on the soceasion of Francis IL, 1 

| Dieppe, Protestant assemblies in, i 408; 
great Protestant “temple” destroyed, 








“Dien do Pite,” an jous desig- 
tation of the "roman Catholic 


Douen, O., anthor of Clément Marot ot lo 
Pesutier huguenot, ii, 547, 
“ Dmgonnades,” i. 244. 
Dreux, the battle oh Dee: 19, 1568, ii 93, 
| mlstakegof both deh at 9, note 





E 
| Bhoting, F. W., ti, 569. 
Eecleatastical discipline adopted by the 


‘French Protestant churches, i 
foonen, the magniticont reat of the Mont 
spare aly 1 B58 
it aration. ye dinan 
Royal: Walotof Francie L, oanary 1S 
TR aooliahing Ge ary of pang 1 
1095 dagaration of Coney, Jay i 
extending p wvenens, 3. 
1795 ediot of Lyons, May 81, 1580, 
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192, edict of Fontainoblean, June 1, 
15H0, cutting off appeal, 5. 21 
patent of Tryons, August 30. 
Joming vigilaned, 3, 220: ordinance of 
Para, July 25, 143, dotining the pro- 
sinees “of the lay and. cecte 
Jovy, aud niakiuy heresy, pumsbabie 
as sed’tion, i aly Henry 1 
ouiet of Fontainebleau, Dee. 11, 15 
axainst books from Geneva, 
ailictot Pain, Noe 19, 150), couferrm 
power of arrest for heresy yun the 
eoeh-siaxtival ju « elet of 
oe 
lig) judgon 24 
fhe Spanina, {nquini 
nin Prange, 15052 287, UNS: 
of Compl July 24-1538, goin 
€ papal appointment of thre: inquist- 
tormiveral sili SIs Frmvcin ti 
edictuf umnesty, Atuboise, Mareh, 1560, | 
iB); restrictive eilict of March 22) 
Voit an oltet of Rinuorantio, 
158 continuing the persecution, i, 410, 
4UL: Charles TR"n leiter--patent, Fons 
taincblean, April 10, Lol, enjoining 
tuleration ind permitting the return of 
exiles, i 4a, 47,“ Kiet of July,” 
July 11 furlnclding conventicles, 
se elle for the rotational 
‘churches, Oct, 19, 4: royal 
letters iut:rpreting previous edicts, i. 









































































Bil: Ealick January 17, 
1H, recomizng Mngienot rights, i 
hit: declaration of the king that 
‘be ianot in duress, i, 64; edict of April 
1, 15112, ostensibly re-enacting, but 
really annulling the edict of Junuar; 
Hi BT, ed pacification, Amboise, 
March 14, 1503, ‘terminatiny the first 


earl wag Vy neice data 
tend Urftingig Wim the elict gt Aree 
eine, ib 164 Nils declaration of Roun 
flen, Avg. tits bets oer 
dectufstiony, ik. 12. note’ ict, in 
Tin, fv the relie€ of the wenttrve He 
ines ii Ish 189: oli of pn 
Bene Lenagameany Marry 2h 1508 tor 
inating ‘the second eivil war i 
Charles 1X, throws tie eiicts of pel 
fabian into the fire ik S70; proncriptive 
siete of Sept, J, hs elit of yo 
ficatim, Saint Germaine Alig. 8 Ui) 
Ecrminating te th ea civil war, i. 3 
Sir edict of pacticationy Hosloyne, 
Siig, 1553, terminating the Fourth eva 
swath Se, 
witc Tof Boehnd,eogfrme the 
leges of Lam Rochelle iy Bl. 
Eligenomen, explanation of wame of Hu 
ert, 1 
tsbent Marg rin of, 219, 
Elector Palatine, Proderiek TI, the Pico, 
intercede for Anae du Boaig, wid de. 
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sires to make bim profestor of law in 
the University of Heidelberg, i. 371 
sends theologivns to Frauce, who come 
tee lato fur’ the Colloguy of Poieny. 
Sd; sends bis son, Joon Casimiz, to 
help the Huguenots in the second civil 
war, ii 21S; he previously sends Zul 
er to ace te state of a 
4, 218, 219; receives Henry of Anjou, 
king elect of Poland, ab Heidelberyy tt 
«10, 

Htizabeth, Queen, of England, her help 
invoked. if 55, 71: her hard conditions, 
i, 13; her declaration, Sept, 20, 158% ik, 














a; her aid rather damages than fur 
| thenw'the Protestant caus iby; her let~ 
ter to Mary of Scots, ii. 16; Her tardy 


Tecownition of the haiportance of the 
Huguenot struggle, iu. 17; ane is eum= 
| moned to reore Havre it 120, ber 

misgivings as to helping the Hnguenote 
in the third civil war, ik 208; her 
double-dealing and effrontery, ii, 295+ 

















297 ; her coldness after the Huguenot 
Geicnt ot durino, it 310: projected 
marringe with the Duke of Anjou. 


BT7, seg. {proposition to. substitute 
‘Alengon, i 3b; Anjou's new ardor, 
ib. ale interposes obstacles, ib. the 
‘Anjo match abandoned, 806; " Ales~ 
(on suggested in bis place and daly 

, lauded. b. 3S; enters inlo a treaty of 
amity with Franee, Apnl 18, 1572 i 
BES, ber perversity. ib. note; she in- 
spires the French with no confidence, 
ii. 414; romors that she means to de- 
eert her allies, ii 419, 420; she toys 
with dishonorable, proposals from the 
Netherlands, + her cold reception 
of La Mothe Féndion afwe the massa- 
ere, ii, 543; declaration of ber council, 
ii. 544; ‘abe consures Charles 1X. for 
profuning the day of his daughter's 
Pirth"by' witnessing the execution. of 
Briquemault and Cavaignes, ii 549,550; 
she secretly sends anistance to La 
Rochelle, i 53%; she disowns the onter- 
rine of Montgomery after ita failure, 
b.; she refuses to beoome executioner 
for the King of Frauee, ii, 59. 

Kugland, divided sympathies of the Eng- 
Tish, ii, 6; generocn reeponse of the 
English people, ii. 2:2: ite horror at 
the Massacre of St. Bartlolomew'n Day, 
ii, SAL; rest irritation in, ii, D4, 

Angiieh ‘rebellion, the, enconrages the 
French eoort in tho’ war againat the 
Huguenots, ii 258. 

Entremont, Jaqueline d’, marries Admi- 
ral Coligny, i, 338. 

Alone enved, be Kdogy and ‘qneena of 
Saygiand, § 1 

Uncle Do (rveherone evant of Ane 


toiue, Klug of Navarre, i, 9 
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inbumanity of the monks of, | Fiefs, sbsorbed in royal domala, . 8 
berg ta pe ba Fisher. Biato ME Onn rites 


‘Glande &, speech of, ab the Cal- 
pay, of Polay, 1B; contern with 
‘the Protestants, i. 533, 

Eapine, Jeau de, a converted Carmelite 
‘monk, and s minister at the Celloquy of 
Poissy, i. 8, 510; in the Conference of 
Saint Germain, 539; hia esoapo on Bt. 
Bartholomew's Day, ii 477. 

‘Rosarte, in Poitou, persecution at i 216. 

Este, Anno d’, daughter of Ronée de 
Fratios, married auccossively to tbe 
Duke of Guise and the Duke of Ne- 
mours, at the hollow reconciliation st 
Monin i 184; she enters readily into 
the plan for assansinating Adrairal Co- 
Tigny, ii. 434, 499, 

Eatornay, M. d’, hie rosidence burned, ii. 
289; comes to the help of the Huguo- 
nota, it 313. 

Estrange, Li, encourages Coligny, ii. 247. 

Estrapade, sn ingenious coutrivance for 
prolonging tho torture of Protestaut 
martyra, 1.177, 178, 

‘Ktampes cupturcd by Condé, ii 87; re- 
taken by Uuine, i. 97. 

Etionne, o Stephens, Robert, on the gno- 
Soon of he lithle th pars of he 
clergy, i. 67. 

Expiatary procession, the great, of Jana- 
ary 21, 1638, i, 178-176. 


Fr. 


Faculty of Arte, ite displeasure st the 
¢ iagrepiaa theese ‘Niobolae 
” Guillaume, i, 68; hia devotion, 









Farel, 











Fanr, Du, hisapee 
of 150f, i 34; his arreat, 1 $86. 


Ferralz, M. de, it. 534, 
Ferrara, Duchess of, Bee Renée de 
France. 


Ferrara, Ippolito d’Eate, Cardinal of, sent 
‘as legate to France, i. 548; his charao- 
ter, i, 550; hie reception by the French, 
pedpla, i 80, 851; Chancellor L'Hoe- 

ppoees bis ‘reoognition, i, S81, 

Intrigue Ba, 








3: hie intrigue and moooe, 1 
i, 
‘Fenda system, decline of, L 5 
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235, veg. 
Florida, the ot attempta to colo 
nize, li. 199; the first expedition, 1583, 
i, 189; the ‘second expedition, 1564, ii, 


1H), 200; the third expedition and its 
Gisastrous close, ii 200; efforts of the 

ch government to obtain satisfac 
tion from Philip TT., ii 201, 202; san- 
guinary revenge of Dominique de Gaur- 
gues, iL 202. 

Flormond de Remond, his remarks on 
the effects of the exeoution of Du Bourg 
and others, i 873, 874. 

Foix, Cathatine de, ber remark to John 
d'Albret, i 107. 

Foix, M. de, ii 898. : 

Foix, progréan of Protestantiam in, i, 562, 

Folion, Nicholas, a minister at the Col- 
loquy of Poisay, i, 509, 

Fontaine, M. de la, writes a lying secount 
of the French masaacte, in order to de- 
ceive the Swisa, ii. 558. 

Fontainebleau, the assembly of notal 
‘August 21," 1560, i, 415; speech of 
‘Chancellor L'Hospital, i. 416, Admiral 
Coligny presenta two potitiona for the 
Huguenots, i 410, 417; speeches of 
Moutlue, £413) of Macila, 5420; of 

soligny, i 421} rejo' of Guise, 

42; spool, of Cardinal Lorraine, i 

493; the results, i 424; the States 

Goueral to be convened, and, meantime, 

‘all punishment for the matter of re- 


















Tigion to cease, ib. 

. | Fentainablenn, dict of, given by Frencia 
L, June 1, 1540, 1.218; by Heary IL, 
‘Dee, 11, 147, i.’ 275; letters-patent of, 
iby Charles IX.. April 19, 156), i. 477. 

Fontenay, ii, 3 





Fontenille, ii, 575. 
Fag eourh sensiblo remark of the i 


Forqaevanlx, French ambassador at Mad- 
id, inaiste upon satisfaction for the 
muidor of the Huguenot colonists in 
Florida, il, 201, 

Fosse, Voré de i 











Francis L. hin reply to Charles Va, i 14; 
and to Momtmorency, i 15; hia eoncos- 


658, 
dat with the Pope, . 85; hanghty de- 


mmeanct toward the parliament, i 38, | 
and university, 88: bin sequirements 





overrated, i 43; patronage of art, ib; 
founds the College Royal, «43; inter: 
feres for Lefevre, i. 72:'hie personal 


pppearane. i 19 oharaciar and tants, 
0, 101; he is said. iireculonaly to 
fore the Kiig’s evil Ibs sontramted ith 
Charles V., i, 101’; his religions oon- 
‘vietious, and fear of innovation, L102; 
Toose morale, i, 103, 104; anxiety. fo 
papal support, i. 104% at Madi, ba 
eaten in favor of tho dauphin, | 107 
Me pray ay aie 
\ges to Chiarlon V.y i 194; 
fi aanembles tho | 
promises to prove him- 
elt = Vocy. curintian, ©. STs trea | 
with the Germans, 147, and with Henry 
VIL, i. 148; his interview with Cle 
ment VIL, ib.; declines the Pope's pro- | 
poral of a cramnde, i. 140: rejects the | 
ntcrocesion of the Bernese, i. 155 ; his | 
letter to the Bishop of Paris ordering . 
fim to aubiorize two counsellors of par 
linment to proceed against the ‘La-! 
‘therans," i. 156: favorably imprensod by | 
Melanchthon's plan of roconeiliation, j 
162 his anger when a copy of the pia- | 
card of 1531s posted on his becdchaniber, 
door, 167 | which is enhanced by po- 
litical considerations, i. 108; bis dis-, 
sraoofsl edict abolishing the art of! 
ating £ 16D; the edict eoepended, 


70; orders an’ expiatory procession, {. 
173; be takes part in it with great ap- 



































parent devoutnoss, 175 hin memo- 
Fable speech in the episcopal palace, i, 
Ti6; Ns declaration of Couey, July 1, 


1B, extending a partial forgivences 
is said to have been ‘by 
na IEE, to moderate hie oot ra 

is clemency dictat i | 
131, bis letter th the German’ p 
in extenuation of his oondaot, 
Simally taeites Meeasltnon £190. 
acquiesces in the Sorboane's condem- 
nation of Melanchthon’s articles, i 188; 
his representations through Du Belley , 
to the German princes st Smaleald, 
188; Du Bellay makes, in hin name, a 
Protestant confession, i 189; he dos 
not deceive the Germans, i.'190; his 
edict of Lyons, May 81, 1536, i102; 
rejects the intercession of Strasbonrg, | 














Seni, nod Berne, i, a ortbodog 
polonger qnestioned. 0% viewed 
th el in hie later day 


inauce the edict of Fontaineblean, | 
Save Pst cutting ot Bppeah £2185 


his lotters-patent from Lyon 
Bo RT Ba hae doottion at Ane 
i respecting —“‘sscramentaxi- 
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DIDEX, 


sang” J 221; bin ordinanoe of Paris, 








uly 95, 1543, heresy punish 
SUID an tremon, 12h; gives for0e of 
law to the Sorborine’s Trenty-five Ar- 


tices, i, 224; nenda a letter of pardon 
to the Waldenses of Prorence, i. 241; 
delays the exeoution of the Arrét de 
‘Morindol, i 243; is led by calunimious 
‘accusations to revoke hin order, i. 244: 
his death, i 258; impartial estimates af 
his character, ib.; his three sons, i, 250 ; 
sontims the privileges of La Kochella, 
Franny. tho daophin, aon of Francis 1, 


hi 
wearete lt eldost soul iaiy Thad 
ipoaics of ame 


husband of Mary, Queen of 
accemaion, £34 
1 285 makes he Dink. of Gala his 
jieutenant-goneral, with absolute power, 
i°380, 3005 extenda the tecme of Che 
amnesty, i 890; but ex] 

by another edict, 
thsibly aff cted. by ‘tho executions of 
Amboiso, i 392; he is made to order 
the extermination of the Huguenots of 
Daupbiny, i 408; issues the edict of 
Romorantin, i. 410; universal comme- 
in his kingdom, i 413, 414; be con- 
vokes the notables at Fontaineblean, i, 
HB; declares thet ho takes, Coliguy'e 

















it away 
301; he fe 














resentation of the Huguenot petitions 
part, i. 41 to stab 
‘Antsing, King of Navarrs, but cannot 


muster courage to do it, i. 44), 4415 
senda for Nevarre and Condé, i. 495; 
orders the arrest and trial af Condé, i. 
436; further designs for tae extermina- 
tion of the Huguenots before the ter— 
ated aiinae tg 

ailing 4, 442; hia deat 

saves the Huguenots, i 440; reoognized 
asa divect auswor to that prayers, i 
400; bia mean foneral obesquies, “the 
enemy of the Hoguenots being 

like & Huguenot,” ib, 

“Franoo-Gallia,” by Francois Hotman, a 
‘book touching on the royal authority, 

15, 

‘Franeour, Franoaur, or Franconrt, goes 
‘with Bora to demand punishment for 
the masoaore of Vasey, il. 27, 218. 














Frederick ILL, the Pious See Blootor 
Fret Mis reept at 
, Miss, on Catigay's ont 

Blas aak Si ged alr 


“Prep language, aversion of olergy for, i. 
‘Fribourg, the oanton of, ii, 557, 
“*eibonzs nlaknanse far the Protea. 


ree, his sates conduct toward 


INDEX. 


Froment, tho reformer, labors in Geneve, ' 
4 187, i 
Frontenay, or Fontenay, M. de. escapes 
from the musxacre, ii. 48{-483} negoti- 
ten with Bivon, fie 633. 
“Fronts d'airain,” $i, Gus, i 
y, Tintaken in bis 
of Poinay. 1 
! is sipgniarly inaccnrate sc- 
count of French sifuirs about the time 
of the missaere of Vasey. ii, 25,°6; hin 
etror respecting Cardinal Chatillon, it 
SH1, note: his remarke vn the fatal 
polloy of Queen Hlizabeth, ii 428 | 












e. 


Gaillard. Captain, hin biaephemy snd | 
Tory af the massacre in Orleans, 1, 52, | 
ii j 
Gallars, Nicholna des, a mininter at the | 
Colloqay of Poissy, i, SUV; takes part ; 
+ athe Confbrence of int Germain, i | 
a 
Gallican liberties, the, 1. 25. 
Garde, Baron dela See Poulain. 
Garnier, M., incurrectly estimates the | 
‘Huguenots us constituting nearly on 
third of the population of France it 
Garrisona in Huguenot towns, ii. 244. 
Gastines, AbDS de, executed by onter of 
‘Conde, by way of retaliation, it 80, 
© Gastinen, Croix de,” ii, 339; erected on | 
the rite of the honsc of the Gastines, put | 
fo desth for having celebrated the 
Lord's Supper, ib, ; oburacter of the | 
elder Gastinoe, it. 3:30 
down by order of the king. 6. 
Genova becomen the centre of Protestant 
aotivity, i. 196; seoures ite indepen- 
deuce with the assistance of Francis I, 
‘and the Bemese, i197; according to 
the Venetian Snriano, ‘tthe mine fram 
which the oro of heresy is extracted.” 
& 14; war upon books from, i. 284; 
the “Five from Geneva” exeonted at 
‘wars di 

















the crova taken 











strates of 
Geneva toxpep the coming of Protestant 





ministers, 1463; their answer, i 464; 
sympathy of the citizens for the Hugue-| 
Tots excaped from the Massacre of St, | 
Bartholomew's Day, ii. BT, seq.; a fast 
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to Nismes, ib. ; the city saved by the 
illness of Charles IX... ib, 

Ganews, Little, a part of Paris 10 called 
fromthe number of Protestants in 
habiting it, i J61 ; protendud urgies int, 








i. 365. 

Genlis, a knight of the Order, forsaken 
Conde and goes over to the enemy 

Gene Sean du Bei a 
enlia, Jean de Hangest, Seigneur 
aM; rout of. July 49, 15%2, ii. 41 
fs taken prisoner, ih ; his death, ‘itb., 
note, 

German Protestant princes are not de- 
ceived by Du Bellay's represcotations 
in the name of Francis I... 190; nor by 
those of the Duke of Orleans, i. 285 
intercado for the Vawloix of Provence, 

{for the persecuted Protestants, 

B13, BHM; tele ald incoked by the 
gnenota in the socond oivil_ war, 
AIT; intercession of the, ii, 262; ator 
the ineswucre, i fl, seq. 

German troops, insubordination of ii 862, 

Germany, ramors of treacherova desgas 
gn tho part of France, after the Ma 
sacre of St, Bartholomew's Day, li. GI1, 
note, 

Gerson, Jobn, i, 98, 64, 

Ginstitiano, ‘Marino, the Veretian am- 
bassador reports the reason Fianois T 
had assigned to him for abating the 
scvority of the pernccution of the Prot: 


estanta, i, 181, 

Glandage, M. de, planderm the alty of 
Orange, ii, 620; declares that only the 
point of his sword is Huguenot, it. 681, 

Gondy, Albert de, | See tets, 

‘Gorden, Gavernor af Dauphiny, refures $0 
allow the Protestants to be masssored, 
ii. 520, 

Gondimel, an excellent musician, eots the 
paalme of Marot and Reza to music in 
Several part, i BIT, note; ho is mur 










































Gravalines, the ront of, 4. 82 
Gregory XIII, Pope, receives the sub- 
‘mlbsion of the King of Navarre and th 
ince of Condé, recognizes the validit 
of their m oe sie ues te 
his favor, by a bull of Oct. 27, 1872, i 
‘500; his incredulity as to the’ pious” 
intentions of Charles IX. and Catharine 
de’ Medici, fi, 530, 504: order publio 
rejoicings at Rome over the news of the 
mansncre of the Protestant, it 581, 
582; commemorutive medals, if, 583} 














660 INDEX, 
Sceeeiemer ative etic by Vemeh i | Sp) epperalahl eld re 
Sadi hin extravagant expressions’ of Sater: oe i Ts 


Jey iL BU; givon atdionse Yo Manrorel, 





Grixnan, Countde, Governor of Provence, 





Grimaudet, Frangois, representative of 
the tiers “tat of Anjou, his scathing ex 
rnare of the morale of the clergy, 


Gaultier, Sebastiano, Bishop of Viterbo, 
nuncio to France, Lf expand 
sney and revall, i, ated by 
Catherine de’ Medici, tof bis 
Boorish ways, i 552, . 

Goerchy, 
on St. Bartholomew's Day, but is over- 
powered aad killed, iu 473 475. 

Guilloche, Jean de, « Protestant member 
of the Parliameut of Bordeaux, killed, 


Gallatere, Pasbourg dol, at Lone 
Gens the, family of, 9683 waming of! 

again ib : 
laude, Dale of, b 206; this ix! 






























Guise, Francis, Duke of, i, 261; his great 
sredit wath, Henry 1 


4 268, 2695 his 





general of the kin 
in porploxity, i 413 
ry rejoinder to ( 
assembly of Fontainebloan, 
and Lorraine make advances to Catha- 
Tine de’ Medioi, which she refusen, 
‘their alarm on the acocerion of Cl 
IX, i, 450; with Montmorency and 
André forms the Triumvirate, i. 470, 
421; his oxultation over the © Edict of 
uly," 1 484: goes with hie brutliers to | 
meet the Duke of Wurtemberg at 8a- | 
Verne, i 13; his lying aasurances, th 
1B; be proceeds to Vassy, ii, 21: where 
‘© bloody massacre takes placa, ii, 22; 
mphiets respecting the massscr: 
Bei he attempta to vindicate hime 
elf from being the author of the mas- | 
sascre, i forbidden by Catharine 
de! Medici to enter Pat's, but in invited ; 
fo come with a small suite to oourt, ii. | 
27; makexatrinmphal entry inte Pacis, * 
$28; masta Cond and. the Prose 
tants ‘going tos “préche," ii, 2, 
brings Ghablen 1X. ald Catherine de 
‘Medici back to Paria, i. 34; nends for 
foroien aid, ii, 84: reply of his adber- | 
enta to Conde's declaration, ii. 58; an 
nterepted latter of, 68 uote; hia 
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‘817, 484; he defends himself * 


Srlenny ie OO Sapiares 
1-100: in ahot by Poltroe: 
Fats ‘18, Les i 18, Beza’ and Co- 
ligny, accused of wing it sted the 
thier vindicate thentuclear it 108 
eeq.; bis character, ii, 108, 110, 118 
‘The petition of bin family aimod at Co- 
ligny, 1:ih; the settlement of the 
‘delayed, ii 137; the hellew reoun- 
on at Moulins, ii 184, See Tri- 


,, Henry, Duke of, eon of Francia 
throws himself into Poitiers, ii, $24: 
Catharine of Cleves, widow of 
Princo Porcien, ii. 43 ‘aid called 
im by Catharine de’ Mewici and Anjou 
in the assassination of Coligny, ii, 434; 
hhe cutnes to take leave of Charles,and re~ 
celven a rough anawer, ii 446: goca with 
8 band to assansinate Coligny, i. 454: 
Kicks the dea body of the adroit 
mursues Montgomery and hie com- 
ions, Hi. ANB; throws the respor 
bility of the massuere upon, the kin 
Hi, 491; policy of, im rescuing a few 
Vinguchots, i. 491, note; in making 
hin province of Cham} 










































3; author of the mam 

48; at the Bayonne con- 

ference, ii. 170; trios & heretioal corate, 
i 192, 

Guitry, M. de, ii. 6%, 


Hans, Jean de, sseditions preacher, i587. 

Haton, Claude, on morals of clergy, i. 53, 

mn thcirnon-reaidence and 

1457; complains of Huguenot boldne: 
4, 570; his singular account of the mas: 
secre uf Vassy. ii, 23 , on the miracle of 
the Cimetiere dex Innacenta, ii 488 ; on 
the rosaries in the bands of Hnguenot 
Indies, i. 525. 

Haute justice." ii, 964, note, 

Havre, the English in, ii, 
of, demanded of Queen Elizabeth, it 
126; fallo% July 20, 1568 ii, 127, 

Heidelberg, eveption of Henry of Anjou 
at 

| Hennoyer, Le, Bishop of Liss, apoory- 
ppual speech ascribed to, ii. BER 

Honry of Orleans, afterwage Henry 1. 

ried to Cathprine de'Medici, 148; 
ascends the throne, March 31,"1547, £ 
ordination, i ‘B50; hin 

















urrender 




















INDEX. 


stable Montmoreney, and Gardinal Lor- 
Taina, ib, ; hia court, acoording to Dr. 


Wotton, i. 261; rapacity of the conr- | 


tera, i278, 273; is perauaded to perse- 
cute the Protestants to atone for bis 
immoral life, i. 274; publinhes an edict, 
Fontaimbleni, Deo UL, 1547, against 
books from Geneva, etc., i 275: wit 


anes the execution of a poor tailor of 





confer 


=p 
i 


Bess, 


Poul 1V., aud renews war with Philip 
TL, i 207; isanea the edict of Com- 


idgna, July 24, 1557, £200 ; rojecta the 
foe ction cla: Cn aha al re 





he orders ta be impriaoned, i 317, 318; 
desperate schemes to obtain moncy, 








881; makea the treaty nf Cateat-Cam- 
Lrésie with Philip of Spain aud Macy 
of England, i. 822; communicates to 


his own de- 


‘Willian, Princo of Orange, 
signs and those of Philipit. 
Protostante, i 85; pro 
French and Spanish expe 
Geneva, 1 327; attends 
‘the Parliament of Paris, i. 832: orders 
the arrest of Du Bonrg and ether coun- 
sellore, i. 835; marriago festivitios for 
his daughter, i, 383; is mortally 
wounded by Montgomery in the tour- 
gapent, June 183d & $9; hn deat, 

jal ) i 840"; epigrame upon 
the event, j 316. isles 

Henry of Valois, third son of Henry IL, 
afterward king of France as Henry 
ULL, baptized first Edward Alerander, 
4 415; is made Duka of Anjou. Sed 








Anjou, Duke of 
Hoptameron of the Queen of Navarre, i. 


118, seq, 
Heres 





ay, views st Catris seipecting the 


Lyi 
‘on Brigonmet's defection, 





declines to belp the Haguenots, ii, 217; 
flor the. Massuore of St 
a Day, fl. 568; 
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nothing to do with the candidature of 

Alenion for King of the Remans, it 
Heu, Gaspard de, bin judiolal aseassina- 
‘tion, i. 324, 380. 





Hospital, Mivhel de I", Chancellor, 4, 13; 
‘rebukes Parliament of Bordeaux, i 19; 


i 





his character, 412 ; little good ox 
‘of him, ib,’ ono of the origin 
tors of Amboiso, ib.; ape:ch at the 
mably of Foutainebleat, 1 4 
funea to sign the sentence of the Prince 
of Condé, i, 440; bis sildress at the 
opening f the Sistes General of Or- 
Jeans, i 455; declares the oo-existenos 
‘of two religions impossible, ib.; and 
‘that names of factions must be ‘sbol 
ished, L456; bia etrange roprescntation 
of the charscter of previous perscou- 
ome, notes he ie dutranted by 
im i. 502; his apooch at the open! 
of the Colloqny oh 6th 
‘opposes the ratification of the_ple 
"Ppa a og 




















powers of the papal legate, i. 
Epevclt to the notables at Sai 
main, i S74; entroats Catverin to 
throw herself into the arms of the Fa 
genots, iL 31; his danger from the fury 
Sf the’ Paris’ populace i. 69; his oon 
ture of the Norman parlisment, i. 180, 
note: bis language to Santa Grose re 
ting the lives of Frenoh priests, 3. 
Th notes ho J atiacked by Cacdinal 
Lorraine in the royal council at Melin, 
Feb., 150d, i 154, 155 : sends out, with= 
aut the authority of the council, an 
‘dict for the teliet of the soatiered An 
|) ummety IL GL, 188; is altcreation at 
fouling with Cardinal Lorraite, 1 180: 
| envoy to the Huguenots, iL 210; his 
Striking memorial coummelling jast endl 
cific treatment of the Hnguenota, iL 
ia, 235; Catharine de! Motici sides 
‘with bia enemies, ik 254 ; her animosity 
nat him, becauso she suspects im 
of having prompted Charles LX. to en~ 
treat her 10 avoid war, ‘another 
Quarrel of L'Hlospital and Lotraine re- 
dpecing the chincellot eal ie 
nignature toa papal bul, 
21,"hie fall from power, i 264 
tires to Viguai, ik 204. 205; hin Inst 
days, G13; his farewell letiar to the 
ing, it 14; hia death, i. 615. 
Host reverence for, i 50. 
Hotman, Franyoix ‘author of the ‘Vite 
i Colinil,” i 418; uleo of the 
“"Epintre au ‘Tigre de la France.” i, 










































446; bia escape ‘the massacre 
Bongos, ik BLL; bie“ Franco-Galia” 
i 015. 

‘Hugh Capet, Count of Paris, 1.4 

‘Hugonis.” © violent Boman Catholic 
reaoher, 11. vi. 


662. 





forme b 
of Francis, i, Hi, 442: 


the Spanish 
ambassidur, Chautonnay, alarmed at 
‘the intemperance and violence of the 


chem, i. #41, note; retuen af Hugue~ 
not exiles, 1. 418; popular curiosity to 
hear their pralms and sermons, i. $3; 
their growing boldness, + 47%; ‘they are j 
fat to have &15)) churches, 1,550; tifi- 
culty of restraining their impetnosity, 
Romialt omplainta of their ball 
f immenne cela at tie 
TH pimacaicred at Vas: 











seize’ Orleans, which, 
fentre daring te fist civil wan, is 
Tuntty tele aostanption of actin 
eget ara 
ane, tod. cities 
thust espouse thelr cate, tk 21: Ue 
rich dlcipline ik; ertelty at Phi~ 
Sicts, tints revereon of, th: 101, 102, 
it halla asd mone 
ites Totter ue Ld 
y peorene oh 1407 tiny, ate pe 
cone of onc the wel 
Bu tin atone 
Big wages pon 
ols at Cenvant, "Ponts Mans aid Ven 
Sime, ik (Ge no ratress obtained ite 
Tara sla of pyre 0) oe 
‘Studd fom jud.eral poster 163, pres 
Scop ot, IES Tlcgaene pleasnarrie, 








































ii, UB; they ‘anspect tracherons de 
Hi WS: alarmed by the mareh of 
Alvuand the Swiss levy, ii, 196, 2005 
they plan to scize Cardinal Lorraine 
theraty Chacles 1X. ik, 2057 the 
sudden rising. it. Mi: they abate their 


demands at the outbreak of the secoud | 
‘B10; admiration of the 
coy for ‘their bravery at the 
battle of Be. Denis. i, 214, notes they | 
solicit the help of the Cierman princes, | 
i, 217; they are exonerated by Catha-| 
Tine de’ Medici from the charge of dis-| 
‘oyalty, ii, 219 
fices, if. 223; their imprudence iv con- 
cluding the peace of Longjnmean with. | 
out gtaranieen, i NG treatment of 
* Feturning Hngnenots, ii 241: deprived | 
of their rights by interpretative: ordi 
-aners, etc ib nae asimizablo organi-| 
sition of, ‘to be exacted of, | 
nat them dnc 
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i z_the Protestant religion proscribed, 
i. 15; thelr places of efoge, 230; 
ent suoneosee ta Botan be 
fron is 280; tho greatarmy cal 
Souilern France joine Conds, 1, 24 
egotiations and reprisal i 287; they 
wuller defeat at Jarove, 
Hay” resover ‘strength, 
success at La Roche Abeille, 
they send a petition to the king, 
$29, 35 theie ingle, purposes iL 
S22; they commit a serious blunder is 
laying sige to Peltor, ik & 
of refugees from Montargia, i. 378: de- 
Fratoil nt Moneontoue, 302-8: their 
heavy foasea, ik 35; their terma of 
pesca, i 397; their stcossees compen 
Tite for thelr defeater ii 201, The oh 
jruenot nobles flock to Paris to atte 
She marriage of Henry of Navarre, it 
#20 ; many alarmed. by the. King's cor 
diality, i 490; their eonstaney in C: 
massicre at Orleans, ii, 510, Bll, ete: 
actarn of many who had apostatized, 1. 
Bil note: discontent of the Hague" ots 
of ie sath wih Ue eras onthe cit 
of pacitication of Boulogna, 5. te 
oti ree from Massa Dame 
ii; military orgunization of, provided 
foc in the political assembly-of Milba 
find, Montanan, i, 600; their bold de- 
mails contained in a petition to te 
Hing, i oul, oe; demands of Lower 
Langaetoo wid Niemes, 1, 663; those of 
sho ti at of Brovngr gd a 
beny, ib,: indignation of Catharine de 
Qreclii at tei bolo, fi, Os they 
remain firm, ib. they resssemble ‘at 
Milhaa, and perfect their organization. 
Dea TY, 19, He OT 6iNs injury to 
their cause, arising from their alliance 
wilt the ™ Politiques,” or Maleontents, 
1.690, the Huguenota resame. arm 
18t4 undertaking the fifth eivil war i 
62); failure of the conferences betwern 
Biron and the Hy "oi, O24; 
their stont demands, i, 624 ; some 
bone of their military sucsosges, 11, 620. 
ils fallore of perseeution, war. and 
treachery, of whlch they had beon the 
victime, O98, "See Coligny, Conrte. 
te. 











































































their generous sacri- Ingcrye, Michel de la, bis Mémoires 


juvdite, i. 433; bis semertions aa to the 
prsmeditation of the Msesnore of St. 
jartholomew's Day, ib.; his misrepre: 

sentation of tho character of Jcanne 

a’Adbret, Queen of Navarre, ii, 424 








rank a eoyen fr 8 “pigon ‘dbfect, 
1 169; in various parts of France, i 








INDEX. 863 
479; ab Montauban, i. 485. 488; can it’ Hnguenota, and mecte Condé in Lor- 
‘be repressed? ui. 42; atringent but in~ | raine, i, 288; lettor of the princes ae- 





effectina] measires against. Ji, 43; at 
Caen, i, 445 wt Orleans, ti, 45; at Va- 
Teneicnnes, ‘ete, ii, 188; at Cateau- 
Cambrésia, i, 190, 

Images, whimsical defence of, ii, 48. 

Impatience with “publio idole,” i. 4875 
reprensedl by Calvin, i 

Inconsistency of the lawa und practice of 
the conrts i. 451. 

Indiscrect partisana of reform, i. 162. 

Informers agninst the Protestants, 3. S61. 

Inqnisition, the, ia jeatously watched in 
France, i, 125 (sce Commission to try 
Latherana) ; alao, 























Inyii-ition, Spanish, proposition to in-' 





teoiduen into Franc 3 opposed by 
prullament and withdrawn, 1288; 
second attermnt, ib.; manly. specch’ of 
President Seguicr against it, 280: a 
third attempt, i, 208, 29; the Pop 
appoints hres inguinitoreyencral 
209; the papal bull confirmed by Henry 
TL, i, B00: the inquisition edtiet.eegix- 
fered by Honry in a “Tit do justia,” 
Insubordination tosoyal suthority, ii, 247. 
Interpretative ord’uances, fi, 241. 
Isabella, or Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 
HL of France and Catharine de Medici. 
bor April 2, 1245, married to Philip IT, 
Of Spain. June, 1550, 1. B85; dircloncs 
the plot to kidnap Jeanne d’Albret, 
Queen of Navarre, ii, 151; her discns- 
sion with her mother in the Bayonne 
‘eunference, ib again ber hus- 
hand's monthpiece, si, 261. 
“Taian Bible,” the, “Machiavelli's 11 
Principe, if 
Bi 
Paris, 
































Troy, Md. gurreuders Bourges, 
ircachery of his brother before 


m 
a. 


Jancary. the Edict of, by Charles TX. 
(anuary 17, 1562), 9 celebrated ordic 





Ranco, i470), marks the termination of 
the period of sution according to 
the forms of law. i. 577; inconsisten- 





cia of, ii.3: the Huguenot lenders urge 
ite observance, ib; oppomtion of the 
papal patty, ii 4 

Jarnac, battle of, March 13, 1509, ii 301 
303" the loge amall in anmabern, ii 806 
‘exaggerated bulletins of, fi. 307, 308, 

“«Jerusabom” temple de one of the Drot- 





‘estant places of worship at Parie, de- 
stroyed by Constable Montmorency, i, 


Jewel, Bishop, on the French Protestant 
‘efugeon i, 283, 
Jol Casinix, son of the clectar 


tine, comes to the assistance of the 
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his marriage, $1, 362. 

John Lacklond, King of England, confers 
upou the inhabitants of La Roebolle 

| Ckantion from the duty of marching 
elsewhere or receiving a garrison from 
abroad, ii, 270. 

Joupitre, Jean, mayor of Bourges, ii S11. 

Toxeuse, Visconnt of, i 574, 

Tulius TL, Pope, hin ‘bull giving Navarre 
to the first comer, believed to he u 
forgery, i. 107. 

| Julius Lif, Pope, his bull permitting the 
use of exe, butter, and chevae, to be 

faten drag Leni, condoned and 

1 Hlarawat, 4 O86 ed a 

‘July, the ‘Edict of, by Charles IX. (July 

| UL, 1561), a severe measure, protibiting 

| conventicles far preaching’ or celcbrate 
ing the sacraments, i, 488; exultation 
of Guine, i, $84; Admiral Coligny de- 
clarca that it cannot be exeented, ib 
disappointment of Protestants, ib 

| Iumidyes, at the fair of, a friar pulled 
from the pulpit, and another preacher 
put in his place, i. 43 

Jurien, Pierre, his romare respecting the 
origin of the name * Hnguenot,” i i. 

Justice, abuses in administration of, 1.19. 
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| m 

Kiligow of Pendennis reaches Ronen, 

King, the “form omnis jutisdictionis,” i 
130; emperor in his own dominions, ib. 

rity, eheckes upon, 15, 

King's evil, ured by the touch of tho 
French monarehe, i. 100, 

Knox, Jol. on the affair of the Re St 
Tacquues, BiG, 807, OR; hia sermon, 
on the Massnore of St, Bartholomen's 
Puy, ani hie denunciation of Charles 
IX, it 550. 














Lis Court, ii, 509. 

| Lncretelle, Mf, estimates the Huguenots 

| ae numbering 1 500,000 souls, or one- 

| gnth of the popalation of Franco, i, 

Fe 

La Force, Jacques Nompar de Caumont 
Une cf hit wonder eacuye in tab 
Mansacrs of St, Bartholomew's Day, ii, 
$13, -43. 

Lagebaeton, President of the Parliament 
‘of Bordeaux, ii. B23. 

Lainez, sccond general of the Order of 
Jesus, makes an intemperate speech at 
Poiery, 1.506; compares the Protestant 

| ministern to apes and foxes, i. 537, 














i 
Languedoc, fifteen cities in this province 
receive Protestant ministers, i, 470; 
the children learn religion only from the 


Geneva oatechiam. ib.; of twenty-two | 


bishops in Languedoc, all but five or six 
non-residenta, 1b 

Languet, Hubert, bis description of the 
iperseoation under Francis UL, i. $66: 
Of the confusion after the Tumult of 
‘Amboise, 1 997. 





Lanuac, & special envoy of Charles IX. to 
‘Germany, his onsorupulous misrepre- 
entations, ii, 217, 218. 





the “Five sobolara of,” ar- 

rested, 1 463; tried end executed, 
254, 285, 

Leclerc, Jean, a wool-carder of Meauz, 
‘tears down a papal ball, i. 87; be is, 
branded, i $8, and borned alive ot 

eta, i, 89, 

Leclerc, Pierre, & minister and martyr st 

feat 25, 35. ie 
‘evangelical sermon, i. 151. 
tle Fork" ie Si, 

Lefevre d'Ktaples, Jacques, i $4, 07; re- 











bd on 4, Bartholomew's Day, ii 
Léry, Jean, om, to Brasil with Viloge: 


‘oa bia return, writes = lie 














Poets 


Lieutenan! 





| Linn 


02" 
i 205, 276, 





tnd big estate of Vernsllen and thea 
causes him to be murdered, ii 455. 


Longjumeau, edict of pacification of, 
Telrad 3" 150m, Bie the pence ope 
pored, by Coligny, ‘and farored by 

onde, ik 285: discussion of the ques- 


tion of the sincerity of thecourt, ii. 7 
237; the edict thrown into the fire 
Chatlea IX. in the parliament house, 


76. 
Longjameau, Sieur de, assnalt upon his 
house, 3. 476, 





‘tores letters to France, i 68;" bie | Longueville, Doke of, prevents the mas- 


studies, #b.; devotion, i. 89; his ‘com. 
mentary on the Pauline epistles, i. 70; 
foresees the Reforiaation, i 





verey with Beda, i. 71; invited to Mesnz, | 


178; spiritual progress of, 1.75; trans: 
later the New ‘hestmment, |. 7 hin ex- 
Attica, £70; retires to Sirasbours, L 
43; tator of the Duke of Orleans, i. 
94; librarian at Blois, ib.; hopea eo 
tertaind by Aleandayrempocting 4; 
mental sufferings and death, &, 
Laiverter, Barl of is 981, 907% i in pro- 
posed to offer bim the hand of Made- 
Snoiselle de Bourbon, ii. 89); on Charles 
1X and the massacre, ii. 58", OF. 
Le Laboarenr, an the maascre of Vane, 
Lent, the Pope's bull permitti 
‘outter, and Choose to be eaten Gunning 
publlay barsed, 1 266 negligent ob- 
publi 1, 286; negligent ol 
Bervance of, in court of Charles LX, 


8. 

Leo X., hin oonsordat, i 85, 36. 

iran" Viasonné de wounded. and pur; 
sued tuto the room of Margaret of 
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‘sontre: | Lorraine, 


1 


‘msere of the Protestante from extending 
to Picardy. ii, 526. 

imries, Cardinal of, i, 20; 
‘ho exchanges the title of Cardinal of 
Gnise for that of Cardinsl of Lorraine, 





i 269 ns eatimatos of his chal 
ter, i. 270, 271; hin servility toward 
Diaua of Poitiers, i, 278; hypocrisy to 








the Swins envoys, i 210; his conference 
‘with Cardinal Granvelle, 815; hi 
ve. on the aocossion of Franci 


indignation of the 





51 





ple against 
hhim end bis brother, 395; messege he 
receives from the escaped Huguenot 
Prisonera of Tours, i, 300; perplexity 
$f 418; hin politic epecoh at Fon 
inobleau, i. 423; his bypocritionl as~ 
ruarances to ‘Throkmorton, 
pasquinade again 
pamphlet against bim, entitled * Epia- 
tre au Tigre de la France,” i 409, 
48; effrontery of, in offering to repre- 
sent the three ordara.t the States Gen- 
‘ral, 457; favora the holding of the Col- 

















lary of Boisay. 1 405 he teste, Bear 
‘Profeasos to be well astintied, L 608, 


INDEX, 


804; bat mbsequently boasts that be 
278 Te tpooch in rely to Beea E 
sin apooeh in 28 
fed, t00, be demands of ite Huguenot 
ministers subscription to the Augaburg 
Gonfession, 1 555; retires in dingast 
from Baint Germain, 1385; goos wit 
his brothers to meet the Duke of Wi 
temburg a! Saverne, ii 13; bis lying 
amsurances, i. 15, 16; he declares Rime 
‘self, on oath, guiltless of the death of 
man for religion's take, ii 16; ho} 
returns to France from the Council of 
‘Tren an enraconaf ly ork the ap 
wal of the decrees, ii. 154; his wran- 

lo at Melon, Feb., 154, with Chancel: 
3 LHe ji, f 385) his engoun- 
ter with Marshal Montmorency in el 

Hf" to; forbidden by Catharine to hol 
communication with Granvelle and 
Chantonnay, ii. 181; he disregards the 
Babies, ib, {his altercation with 
foapital’ at’ ‘Moulins, ii. ‘the 




















Hlaguenote plan to seize him, 1. 205 
hhia fight to Rheims, ii 207; he invites | 
‘Alva to enter France, ii. 208; hia plot 


revealed, ii, 259, 240: makes another 
‘sttack upon L'Hospital, and is prevent- 
ed by Marshal Montmorency from mak- 
{ing a bodily excault, ti, 264; his jealoury 
of Anjou, ii. $39 : retires from oourt at 
the penco'of Saint Geraisin, ii 308: his; 
rpjoicing at Rome over the newa of the 

lanaacre of St Bartholomew's Day, ii | 


first, Cardinal of, i, 267; , 
clovinetival benelives, ib. 
‘to James V. 













his aversion to assembling the 
‘Staten General, i, 12; consenta to ab-! 


the Progmatic Sanction. i, 82 
tebncgueniy Te-enacts it, i. 33: con: 
firms the privileges of La’ Rochelle, 














3, 60: eucourdgea reformed preachers 
im; ant, i. '; change in her at- 
sede Siig fas. 


Tendo, Count of, i 594 pheae! 
‘wealth: aden itranglod and burned 
ef Paria, 1307, 

Teamgnan, ‘ie pools.” takon by the He 
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Lather, his teaobings condemned by the 
Sorbimne, £108: wide cual of 
is ae : 
thy Ub ligrteeopestog Mobostteeet 
Prsected visit to Fyance, 1 185, 188 
“Lutherans,” rage of populace of Paris 
pee Fesguon du, Seigneur du Grande, 
jou, Jacques du, Beigneur de Gram 
‘plots to surrender La Rochelle, OL 








it 
ii 102; Huguenots sooused of 
in, H. 150; massacre at, 


A 


Mscantoy, Lord, » remark ascribed by 
him to Admiral Coligny, ii, 468, note. 
Mucohisvelli's I Principe, “ the’ Malian 

Bible,” ii 532, note. 





| Mackintosh, Sir James, receives from 


ML de Chateaubriand important doou- 
monts bearing apon the Massacre of 
St Bartholomew's Day, ii, 438. 

Macon, persecution at, i217, 

‘Madrid, a royal country-reat, i. 250, 

Madrid, treaty of, declared null, £ 196. 

Mayic, renort to, 1. 48, 

Malgrot, Friar Aim, proaches ab Lyons, 
iis. 

Malassise, M. do, Henry de Moues, ii. 
359, 308, 36, 

Maligay sizes Lyons, but, not being sup- 
ported, faila to keep the place. i. 427, 
‘Malot, Jean, a minister at the colloquy of 

Poinsy, 1. 509, 

Malia lege of, by tho Tarke m 1545, i. 

Ydandelot, M. de, Governor of Lyons, ii. 
‘518: his perplexity, iL 514; his respon- 
sibility for the massacre in Lyons, f 
AIT: & supplinnt for tho spoils of the 
Hugnenots, ii, 518 

Mangin, a martyr at Means, i. 204, 255. 

_Protstante of plundered or killed, 











ii 182, 
Mansfeld, Count of. Soe Wolrad, 


164 
ing of, ii. 25, 
Margaret of Valois, youngest danghter of 
‘Henry TL, born’ May 14, 1552, her 
hand deolinied by Sebastian of Portugal, 
Nevers BUD: the hopes! cores 
favarre, ti, 392; roporsl comes 
Rom the ‘Montiorepeibe S047 nt 
surdity of the story of aromantic attach 
ment of Mus in 1811, ta Henry of 
Gale, ik 846 wato; abe is sald to be wk 












marcy Hency of Navarre, 
Aererihed by Jeanne d'Albret, ii Wit 
the betrotival, ii 420; the marriage, it 
427; the entertainment iu the Louire, 
ii, $24; on thy moruing of St. Barthulo- 
sm's Day, ii 408 
Marillac, Hishop of Vionne, i, 418: his 
speceh at Fontainebleaa, i 420, 421. | 
Marlomt, Augustin, 3 prominent Hn. 




















gugnoe minister ot the Colloquy of 
oisay, i. Att; in the Conference of 
Baint Gremuin, i Sai); he is hung by 








order of the Parliament of Rouen, it, 80, 
Maromme, Laurent de, a leader of ‘the 
murderers at Ito.eu, ii, 520, 1221. 
Macot, Clepent, 148; hie tight to Fer- 
raza, i, 110. 
Maree, Louis de, his words at the stake, 
rs 
Marehale, remonstrance of the, i. 256. 
Martismes, Sebastian of Laoxcmburg, Vie- 











‘count of, i, 341; his impiety, ib., note. 
Martin ‘Theodorie, of Beaivaia, his ole- 
gies. o Lonin de Berqnin, i. 1573 re- 


urks respecting Barthelenii Milon, i. 





Peter, or Pietro Murtira Ve 
native of Florence and a re- 








migli, 
former, invited to the Calloquy of Fo's- 








UH: his arrival, i 527; bin apecel, 
peas tales part ia the Con terci of 
Saint Geeriunis O09; kde causdidl papery 
i, 540. me 

Martyrs, Protestant, constancy of i. 1775 
ingenious contrivance for prolonging 
their sufferings, ib. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, wife of Francie IL, 
1ATy iL 140, 

Mase, Roman Gutbolic, songa againat, ii, 
121, neg. 

Munenzre, of Protestants in Holy Week, 
1501, 1474; of Vasey, March 1, 186! 
i, 23s of Sena, Apnil 12, 1502, ii. 46) 
Bh: of Orange, June 5, 163, ii, 40; of 
Poulouse, ii, 52-04; of Troex. ii, 128, 
129; of Roman Catholios at’ Nismes, it 
214, 245 | in peinona of Orleans, Arg. 
21, 1609, i. 285; of the garrison of 
asteins, ti. 361; at Paris (see Massacre 
of 8:, Bartholomew's Day); of Meaux, 

































Aig, > and 26, 157% G. 5U5-507; of 
Tioyes, S 15c3, fi, 507, BUN: of 
Orleans, iL 508 a0q.; of Bourger, Sept. 








12, 1572, by SU, STS; of Angers. i, 13, 
3: of Lyons i S'-518; of Rouen, 
Sopi., 157% i 514-5: ; of Toulouse, 
Of Bordeaux, Oct. 
‘why the massac 
2H, 52h; eases of merey, i 


















Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, in 
‘Paria, the question of ite premeditation, 
+ chapter xvii passim; Lin Huguarye's 





Google 


INDEX. 


statements, i. 428, 424; a signiticant 
muck combat, i S9L;) the pla as 
Aivtchad by Anjou, ik 48 set Bale 
Tintin te-timony respecting the want of 
premeditation and the ignorance of 
Ringe i. 5,6; Cohgay wonder, 
BUaBTY Catharine wd Anjou resol. 
‘pon extreme meaanren, in tify the 
blood count, i 7, 2035 Charice t= 
lustantly coments, ik 480 few victims 
selooved at hrst i 450; religious batted 
a's motive, ti'452, procautione taken, 
‘ib,; the municipal officers of Paris called 
in iL G4; murder of Coligny, ik abs. 
tei. of Huguenot lenders in the Louvre, 
es, seq on the ngual-bell from the 
Plone inion, fe musaye beromce 
Goncrak ik 170¢ the pure taken by tee 
Sourtcrs and the royel guard, ti 43! 5 
Pitlese btekeryy i 414; shamuleasnexs 
EF the cuore indies, ie 
enupen, i 
Sy the imucivipality of Purine dna 
file mamuare not gt lists popular moves 
rent, th 4¥4, 405: pillage of the tie, 
TNS; ction of the menicipal efficers. 
HL 48h; inetivotnal ordemsineurd 
down arma 487 animcle uf the haw 
thorn of the Cimetiore des kimogente Ii 
x4; imber of the victims in Paria, 
480; speech of the Iiog ut the "ht +e 
ily pes 
re pases celina 
famous, i div; the verbal cory, 
BOE, to kine of letters sent ont. i 
tineertain, Sumber of victims, 3 
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Mane tin the: Ly 

sso, an agent in the mamsore at Lywus, 
‘S04, note, 514, 516. ‘i 

‘Matignon, M. de, saves the Protestants of 
Coen and ‘Alengon from massacre, 
52h 

Manbert, Place, ii 929. 

Manrovel murders De Mony, ti, 87; be 
ia rewarded with the collar of the order, 
ii, 838; wounds Admizal Coligny, 
488, 409. 

* Maneuis Garcons,” highwaymen, i 44. 

Maxirilisn, Rmperor of Germany: styles 
the Frendh King ‘“a king of assex” i 
14; is B00, ete. 

May, Du, attempts to assuasinate Admi- 
ral Coligny, ii 196 

Mayenne, Charles, Dake of, son of Fran- 
is, Duke of Guise, ii, 224, 

Maynet, a Huguenot member of the Par- 
inment of Ronen, i. 

Manurier, Martial, 1 75, 82, 90, 91. 

Meioi timily, the, is repited to be des- 
tined to be fatal to Christendom, i, 568 

Meaus, Heformation o,f seq. 74, Ty 

Ni, #2; new perscentions at, i. 35 
he eoniueon of Mea" 3545 helt 
execution, i, 256 ; iconoclaem at, ii, 68 
































INDEK. 


consequent sevority of the Parliament ' 
@f Paris Hoy mwseacre ah Aug. 25 and 
$i Iara some. : 

Module, commemorative of the junction 
fof the Hgreniovs and their German al-! 
fieg i819; of the battles of Jarnao: 
and Moncogtour, th 35% mole of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, i 
Fy Oo, Bw, 

Melanchthon, i 43: ausworv the Sorbon- 
ines condemnation of Lutter, 1.100; ! 
iste by a French agent, 100; ara | 
pa plan of see mediation, fh Lin exe 
Hravayant soneeswana, {161 hie own 
frogiinge is hs plan aon 
Brorable lispremion on Pinncia L. 104 | 
is ontreavel to come to Franco, 4 1825 
aan emo eocaree io Brent Le! 
fnvitel by Bfanoin, and consenta, 
Tp; bat fails to ‘obtain ‘penuission 
fom th Elector of Saxony, 1189 ; bie 
Shagein 8 sro rye 
by the Sarboune, i IST; approves 
the execution of Servetua’ i B12 

Menew ioe or Menon de Abia, sont hy 
Philip Ito destroy the Hngucnot wet. 
Hementy ia Florida, i 200; his eruelty 
Sot meron 1. 

Mecocnaey trope, i 1, 

"MC rrenriles: anbure of, 3915 Henry TE 
foes in perion to one of the Parliament 
SrPariy dune to, 1850, AB that of 
Straw 34 rity & 40, 209 : 

Merin‘ol, some inbabstante of, summoned 
fo Atm t 28; the infamous "Armee de | 



































Merindol,” November 18, 1540, 5, 236; 
pre 
a7 





rations to carry it inta fret, & | 

it in delayed by friendly interpo- | 

jon, i. 288: tho place is taken and } 

destroyad, i. 247. . ! 

ari dlaobiene a singular mistake of, 

Merlin, Jehan Reymond, a Protestant 
pastor, at tho Colloquy of Poissy, i 
Sn0¢ counsela moderation to the Queen 
of Navarre, ii, 140: chaplain of Coligny, 
4 0,454; hia wonderfal escape, i 
4 

















younger Montmoreney, ii 441, 
note, 625, 
‘Mesnignne, Hugacnnt loaa at, ji. 984. 
Metz, labors of Jean Chatellain at, 
anger of We people at hi 
1, 
* Michelade," the, at Niames, ii 2 
Milhau-en-Rouergeo, calls for ministers, 
479; the entire’ population beoomen | 
Broteant, i, 147 refuses to admit 
garrison, it 250; a Huguenot place of 
200 lk ical Huguenot ns- 
i. 
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hawthorn tree of the Cimetibre des In- 
nocent ii. #55, 

Milon, Harthélemi, a paralytic, exeoated, 
4,172; remarks of Martin Theodorio, of 
Beauvais, respecting, tb. 

Minurd, President, assassination of, i 370, 

Ministers, Protestant, the popular clamor 
for, i 419; their moderatfon, 479, 480 ; 
tho demand imabated for, fi, 148 

Mirabel, a Hugnenot leader, ii 344. 

Mirnmblena, w Haguenct negotintor, Hi 

Miron, the Dake of Anjon’s confession 
to, iL AB. 

Mole, La, one of the party of the Poli 
tiques, i. 620; he is executed on the 
Place de Greve, ii, 028, 629. 

Monastio omters nour contempt, i, 60, 

Monelar, Vircannt of, fi, 230, 8 

Moncantoar, bustle of, Oct. 8, 1540, fi, 982 
s0q.; exultation of the Roman Catholiv 
Br after 3. BE medals struck at 

oma, ib. nota: extravagant sction of 
parhament, i. 35 

Money coined by the Huguenots, with the 
naruc and arms of Charles IX), ii, 21. 

Mons, capture of, by Count Louis of Naa- 
sau, ii 412. 

Moutagut, or Montaigu, Viscount of, ii, 


























20, nob, 
Montargis, the residenes of the Dachose 
of Ferrara, affords a safe refuge to the 
Huguenors, i. Di 21; fight of Hue 
gomigis from Montargis t0 Sanoorrs, 


Montenban, the Protestents of, being 
maligned, vindicate their loyalty, i. 4~ 
beg that no more ex-monks be sent in 
to France as Protortant mainisters, ib 
iconoclaem at, i. 485, 496 ; it refures to 
admit a garrison in, 1563, i 250; 4 
Huguenot place of refuge, ti 280; Go 
Tigny at, iL 340; becomes, through 

agency, a Protestant atromg- 

bol i. 574 ; political ue oenct arsen- 

ly at, i. (0; ibprovides for a military 
tngantaation ot the Hugnenot, I 

Moutbdliard, Farel at, 1, 117. 

Montbrun, nephew of Cardinal Toarnon, 
‘a Hnguenot leafer, in the Comtat Ve~ 
nainain, cto., i. 414; Hi, 226, 280, 2 
48, 524: his exploits in Dauphiny, ii 
el, 622, 

Mont'de Marsan, ii. 951. 

Montecuecoli, Count. of, accnsed of hav 
ing poisoned the dauphin, Francis, and 
drawn arunder by four horses 1. 259, 

Montelimart, Hugtenote of, i 404. 

Montereul, Glande, n curste, actire in the 

samara of Ronny i 890, 
fontrequion, captain of Anjou’s guards, 
beacherously murders the Prince of 























tad two hundred and fifty persons, if, 


Spe tgmoney abide Commo empl 
af the Sotoh guar’, mortally wounds 
Henry IL in the tournament, i, 330 
gommands the Protestants ai Rouen, 
iL 78; escapes with D'Andelot to La 
Bont at the bepining of the thind 
sivil war, ii 281 throws himeelf 
into St, Jean d'Angely, ii. 312; taken 
fo the Hoguennta great part of Bésen, 

HE, gous to Caligny’s assistance it 

S82; bin_ruide, ii 349, 451: enoapes 

fromthe Masmacre of St Barticlomen's 

ii, 481-483; obtains help from 
Bean tor ia Hacholle it 88 Quoce 
Elizabeth's interest in him, ib.; be lands 
in Normandy, ii, 690; takes Carentan, 
i,j is taken prisoner at Domfront, iy 
‘681 ; delight of Catharine de’ Moctict, ii 
{519 hie aentanoe and exaention, i 
6335, hie constancy, 

Mprigey n ashk ub the Dsgistian 
HIS. 

Montioc, Bishop of Valence, his speech 
{in the assembly of notables of Fontaine 
bloat, 1418, 09; bin desersption of the 
Protestant ‘ministers, i. ‘AS, 4185 in 
evangelical preaching, cone 
with the Protestante at Poissy, i. 38; 
Gardipal Lorraine’ reference to bim in 
the Colloquy of Poissy. i, 8; at, the 
Conference of Saint Germain, ib.; he ia 

eounly credited with writing Con- 
e's reply to the Trinmvira, eto.. i 61 

64; he ia sent to secure the election of 

Anjou to the throne of Poland, i, 55 

bis embarrassment 558, 96, note; 


uel general, i, 
; iL 58, 54; is ee] 
By elua TW ore post tthe ema 
ore, i 54; his conversation with Alsa 
the [Bayonne conference, it 75 
caks down Coligny'a bridge of boats 
Tea Mteewer ete a ase, 

ceeds in Bean, 1. 361, 74, 
Montmorency, Anne de, Grand Mastor 
and Constable, i, 961: his ancient fam- 
Ay and valor, L369; his gruliy, {3 
pularity, 204; disgraced 


































by Francia {but recalled by Henry IL 
be 2055 oy the ‘breakin of the 
truce of Vauoelles, i 247; taken pris 


oner at the battle of St Quentin, i 
802; favors the pesce of CabeaCam- 
brevis, i 322; his fall from power at 
the nooession of Francis IL, i $475 re- 
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‘the popnlar demand for restitation, 1. 
400; joins in the triumvirate, notwith. 
standing bis son's reronstrances, i, 470, 
471; disappointment of the Protestants 
at, { 470, note; hia exploita at Paris in 
burning the Protestant preaching-placos 
earn bita the title of "le Capitaine Brie 
Jebano,” i, 47; is taken prisoner at the 
battle of Dreux, ii 94; he espouses the 
defence of Coligny, ik 189; he takes 
sides against Cardinal Lorraine at Me- 
lun, i, 155; opposes the nancio's de- 
mand thet the red cap be taken away 
from Cardinal Chatillon. ii, 182, 188; 
‘at the Conference of La Chapelle Saint, 
Denis declares that the king will not 
tolerate two religions, ii 21; be is 
mortally wonnded in the battle of Saint 
Denis, ai 215; three times a prisoner 
in previous wars, ib., note: his obarec- 
tor and exploits, i. 216; hin conduct on 
entering La Rochelle, iL 278. S00 Tr 


‘Moatmorency, Mrangoin de, Marshal, eld- 
Of the convtable remoustrates 














ext ton 
swith bis fatter on the formation of the 
triumvirate, i. 470; he is temporarily 
Femoved from the governorabipof Paria 





it 33; his inability to chock the ex- 
‘ceases of the turbulent mob, fi, 97; es 
pouses Coligny’s defence, ii 125; takes 








etio measures with the Parisians, 


Lorraine, it 166, 167; he 
to Paris, i 167; proc 










Be eatlatne de Mediat i Sante 
Croce demands the surrender of Cardi- 


of Navarre to Mangere! 
S54: Bi boerble Fo 


ce M. de, ii. 588. 








‘Montpellier, yathering of Huguenots for 
‘worship in the large so £498, 
220; the chapter of the cathedral intro 


duces @ garrison, whereupon the Prot 
estante rise and strip the churches, i. 
‘B68, BH: the comanla write to Geneva 
to double their corps of Protestant 
toinisters, ii, 148 

‘Montpeusier, the Dake of, at the Bayoane 
contetence, i. 170; incites the maase- 
core of Protestants, ii 478, 520, 

Monipipees, tho “tears” of i 418 


INDEX, 


660 


Jara) SL 808; he treacheronsly murders; Nssma, Lonis, Connt of, brother of the 


aldo Bie aa 
a, Olympia, her precosity, i 
Morel, Frasenis de, 4 moister ai the Col: | 

foquy of Poissy, 1 Si i 
Mgfha, ‘eric of Huguenata a, 80, | 


Mornier, André, an échevin, heads the 
murderers of Lyons, ii, 515. 
Mortier, Du, privy couneillor, refuses to 


ign the [yntense of the "Princo of Navarre ‘conquered by the 


Corde, i 440. 


Morvilscrg, Biahop of Orleans, 9 skilful. Na 


negotiator, his noble 
forward diplomacy, ii, 1, note; 
erry, 0s a repliew to | 
guy's memorial, ii. 417, note 
Mothe Fencion, La. French’ ambassador 
in England, his recommendation of the 
Duke of Anjou, ii 319; his perplexity 
in defending the massacre, ii. 41, de- 
olarea himrelf ashamed to he counted a 
Frenchman, ii, 543; bin cold reception 
by Queen Elizabeth, ib. ; confeses that | 
hho ia not believed, ii. 545; he is instruct 


cords on straight | 



























gel te press the, mit ‘of Alengon for | 
Queen Elizabeth's hand, ii. 6°6. 
Motley, Mr. J. L., 
Mouchy, De, apologizes for using Freagk 
it 56; at the Conference of 
. 7; his delight at i 





Moulin, Charles Du, = jurist, writes an 
able ‘treatise against the Council of 
‘Trent, ii, 155, 156, 





ian 
conotintion of Coy and the Grisen 
and of the Montmoreucies and Guises 
St, ii, 184; fresh encounter of Cardinsl 
‘Lorraine and Chancellor L’ Hospital at, 
iL 185, 186. 

Mouvaua, a Huguenot leader in Provence, 
i, 407; his message to the Duke of 
Going, i 408 5 Hi, 96, 280, 284, 

Mouy, M de, i, $15, 338 j murdered by 


Meise, # siz 
Munte, on Glemangia, 1. 64 
Murderer, the, of « Hoguenot rescued, if. 

















Nancay, captain of the guard. superin- 
fende the butchery of the Huguenot 
leaders in the Louvre. ii, 456. 

Nantes, ‘the Protestants of, not ta. be 

to hang tapestry on, Corpo 
Gili Day, ik 04 the ianipali 
oh Zafasen td mesencro the Provestanta, 


Nanton, the affair of, i. ‘508, 508, note. 
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y | Navarce, Henry 


We of Orange, enters France with 
the Duke of Deux-Ponta, ii, 315: at 
foncontour, ii, 385, $35, 981; con! 
with ee Ix, and ope La 
expense the cane of the Nether! 
f,'384, 985 ; captures Mons and Valen 








ciennes, it. 412; receives from Charles 
IX. assurances of help for the Prince of 
‘Orange, if. 100; bis #610, 





nigh, 1. 
ittle left to the king. i 108, 

arte, Baaterd of, taken prisoner at 
darnac, ii 308. 








royal | Navarre, Antoine de Boorbon-Venddme, 


King of, husband of Jeanne <'Albret, 
favors the Reformation, i. 818; rojeots 
Montmorency's, advances hia 
i ion and pusillanimity, i. 354, 
nts indemnity for the ‘kingdom 
of Navarre, 3 m received at court 
sridh eouued Siburtany. He 
to remonstrance, i, 357; meets free 
indignity, i, $58: bin irtesolution em 
barrassos’ Montbeon at Lyons, i. $27; 
invites Beza to Nérac, i, 481 ; his short 
lived zeal, 4. 482; presente upon him 
and Condé to force them to came to 
Orleans, ib, : bis concessions, i 433: at 
Limoges, the Hagnenct gentry ofr him 
i lismisses his escon 
his ones on 























Jeune, 3. 438; iv treated almost like m 
prisoner, ib. : his danger, i440; makes 


jotinious conipact with Catharine 

int before the death of Fran- 

junity at Charles 

x ‘vantemptible 

‘charactor, ib, ; his humiliation, i 464 

he receives more consideration in con- 

sequence of tho bold demands of the 
Particular Estates of Paris, 1. 467; 


(edici 












amsurinces to M. Gluck, the Danish 
aroborsedor, that he woukl lave the 
spel preached throughout France, ib. : 


oe, invites Hem to he Call 
oissy. i urgency, 
Potey, £404; ie urgener, 
hin apostasy, ii 9: his dei 
of Guise after the massacre of Vane 
ii 275, and Beza’a reply, il, 28: 
come ‘all Spanish now,” i. 
Charles 1X. and brings him back, to 
Pari, i, Si; heis mortally wounded at 
the siege of Rouen, ii. 79; his laat honrs 
and death. fi 81 hi, eharacter, Ei 
axtravagant culogy of De ‘Thou, ii. 
monrning at aks ‘Counell of Trent, ib," 
in delight at. the prospective marti 
of his eon to Margaret of Valoit, 15 
son of Antoice de 
n-Vendéme and Jeanne «Al. 
juoen of Navarre, afterward 


. of Francs, born Deo, 14, 1558 





py of 






















‘Bourbo: 
bret, 
Henryl! 


Gr 


Taken part ina tournament at the Bs- 
gonue Gnnference, ti 8, remunstiates 
inst the pechdy’ displayed by the 
Yemen Cattolica in tie murder of 
Cond and otier Protestants at Jarnae, 
{i, 315; with ix cousin Conds, he be: 
comes nominal general-in-chief of the 
Hugesnots, hey ure nicknamed 
“the admirat's pages." tb. ; at Moncox 
tons, i, 331; proposed marriage of Hen 
ry lo Margaret of Vuloin, i 3.2 sey. ; 
By the death of hia mother he becomes 
King of Navarre, June 2, 15 
‘the papal dispensation delay. 
the botrithals. 447 the macriage, 
£27: a nigniBoant mock combat, i 481; | 
‘complains to the king of the attack on 
Coligey, ii. 430); his name not on the 
proscriptive roll, ii, 451; he in sum- 
Inonut by Charles IX. and ordered to 
abjure the Protestant religion, ii 488; 
hia very humble reply, ii. 460: his name 
astocisted with the royal family as hav 
ing been, an object gf the pretended 
Hirguenotconspiracy, i. 490; his forced | 
conversion, 3,4, 4; hin submission 
acceptad by Pope Gregory : 
thesralidity of ie martiags recogaized, 
i, BK; he re-establishes. the Roman 
Catholic Church in Benen, ih, ; attempts 
flight, ii, €25, 627; his examination and 























dienes, ii. 627, 628, i 
ware, Jeanne dAlbret, Queen of. | 
Gaughler of Henty, King’ of Navarre, 


and Margaret of Angonleme, aister of 
Francs [Ey marries Antoine of Honr- 
bon Venddme, 1 313; reluctantly om | 
braces the Reformation, i, 431,432: her, 
constancy, ii. Ll; ber letter to the Car- 
inal sf Armagnae, ii, 82; ahe is cited 
to Rome and ehventened with depoeition 
As a heretic, Sept. 29, 1519, ii M41 the 
Foyel council protests ogainrt the in- 
fraction of national liberties, and the 
Inault to royalty, i, 142; nbe establishes 
the Reformation in Barn, 1-148; mpeta 
much sition, ii. 149; Spanish and 
other plots against, ii 150: a plot to 
fidnap her and her children, i. 150, 
151; goes to La Rochelle at the begin’ 
ning of the third civil war. 1; her 
spirited letters, ib, ; her words on Con- 
di"s death, ii. 808; her courage after 
the battle of Jarnac, ii. 311; her offices 
after the defeat of Monvontour, ii, 347; 
Degotiates with Catharine de’ Medici 
for peace, i 956; her letter, warning 
een mother respecting the obec 
pee oF he = 3 and "no 
er reply to the royal proposal of a mar~ 
Til 3f Henry of Navarre to Margaret 
‘alia, ii 305; nhe becomca more fa- 
Sorable ot, 3t AB" her solicitude, f 
1106; she fa rented with tantalizing In- 
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INDEX. 


sincerity. ib. ; she is shocked at the 
morals of the court, ii. 4h: whe goos to 
Parisi. 4Mi; her lurt ilitiess and death, 
fi 416, 407; the story that bo wad 
ppoiso we, ib 4075 ber o mracter and mo- 
Eves traduced hy the Memoines metite 
de Michel de ls Hugnerye. i. 4 4. 

Navarre, Margaret of. “Angoulame, 
Margaret of. 

Navy, Proneh, i 11. 

‘Negotiations for peace of St Germain, 
356 seq, 

Nemours, Duchess of See Este, Anne d’, 

Nemours, Dake of, fails to keep lis word 
ae to the Baron de Castetnan, i, 
Du 











‘300; marries the widow of the 
6 of (Guise, and upprevses the Prot 
stanta of Lyonnais aud Dauphiny, ii, 
¥45, praised by Pine V. in @ special 
Drie, tb. his jealousy of Aumale, th 
Nevers, Dake of, at the blood oounctl iL 
Now ‘Testament, the, trausated by Le- 
Now York, Huguenot chareh of, i. 945. 
icorlennites, the, i, 925, 588, 546. 
Niort, ii, 25), :037, 38, 361, 
‘Ninnet. Spire, a poor bookbinder. roasted 
ina fre made of hisown books, in the 
massacre of Paris, ii. 474 
ams great concoiee ofthe Huguenota 
of, £407, Huguenots guard the 
Tabi maocaere of Honan Cadhotios 
by ‘tho Protestants, Kriown as the 
“Miohelade,” ii, 2241 brilliant captare 
of, by the Hagnenots in the thint civil 
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wat, Hi, 35, 30; in Protestant, hands 
in 157%, ii, 57d, 574; obtains a truce, 
if, 50M, 

Norman 





. progress of Protestantiem in, 

i237; bunlens of taxation in, i. 31 
ogni aking in a Aden 

‘ollgay's successes in (Keb,, 1563), Ji. 

"Bee Rouen, : 

Non-rosidenco of clergy, Cando Haton 
om 1451. 

Nortis, Sir Henry, English ambastador, 

‘on the murder of Protestants in Parla, 

fi. 2411; on the condition of the French. 

court. fi 355, 

Northuaberland, Bact of, his rebellion, 

Nostmdamns, predictions of, £ 47; it, 
F 


Notables, assemblies of, i, 12; assombly 
‘at Fontainebleau, i. 4 

Nowe, Francois do ia, justifies Conds's 
military condnct in evacuating Paris, 
i, $3; his desoription of the discipline 
of te, Hogaenat sry. 8 0 on 
the irreni lesire for peace in 
Hi BaK¢ taken prianmer at Jarman, ii. 


800; also st Monooutour, i $85; his 








he in sent by Cl 
tree ke BoD; tae ea tend the Protestant theological 
uived, i. is’ aubsequently , tend the Protestant theological loc 
chosen leader, i, S81; he retires when | if 12; acized by Condé it becomes tu 
te bone of seeoneiliation dimppears,' Huguenot centro durin the Hao 
iL sty rermndey the Huguenots fo) be Leopoctanm ay 3. fe 
enter upon the fifth religious war, [57 Coligny in’ D’Andelor'« 
aie #6, 08; boneged by Gaise, i 

$0; captare'of te Portereau, it 104; 
. tse of bombs by the garrivon, ii, 101i 


Oxth to be exacted of the Huguenote, si 


SER Een met CT 
‘i si | Orthez, Viscount D’, Governor of Bay- 
bcs yg Be 


evr, 1. 6, ‘Protestanta, 
Official, oF vicar, duties of, i. 5B. | ‘or Oriiz, Inquisitor of the 
Oleg, secretary of the Spanish embas-| rE aS at 
aador, reports the rapid spread of the 
Mascre of St, Rartholomew's Day to 
the provinoes, ii, 505. 
Oliretanas, of Olirtian, Pierre Robert | ~Paix boiteuso ot mal-sasise” th 90, 
fraoulaice the Bible forthe Vaudols,  Pumiera, persecution at it 140; Hogoe- 
it 
‘ipl, Chenucllon deat xchnused uel’ Fanphlee egsiasl’ stir Cine: dls 
the royal commission to the Duke of Cardinal Lorraine has twenty-two on 
Guise, making bim lieutenant-general hin table directed against himeelf, i. 
of France, with absolute powers, i 800; 423; the ‘“Epistre an Tigre de Is 
his remark as to the Cardinal of Lor: _ France,” i. 444, 448 
ralne, and death, 1 $11, 412, Panter, Paris, a doctor of civil law, put to 
Opprde, Jean Meynier, “Baron a’, firet| death. i 2 
reatdent of the Parliament of Aix, i. Parcenno, ii. 225. 
Bes segs hin denth, 1. 252, Paris, nobles flock to, 
Orange, city and principality of, £4, 68; ence, i. 9; wealth 
arin of Proteatantinn in, i, 4; great pornécntion ah first Protes 
regret of the Prince of Orange, ib.; tant church organized, i, 2M; the ex- 
massacre of Protestants at, ii 40; the! ample followed eleewhere, i200; alarm 
inhabitants reconciled by Charles IX.) at, ner defeat of St. Quentin, i 302; 
to those of the Comtat Venaissin, ii, progress of Protestantism in.’ i. 5 
Hes chingsess apes tee ganee'ot [Okt lesmemms aver at che Higuera 
HO Bri; inolnded In the Huguenot preaching, ii 11; fanaticism of the 
Schome of orgwnization, Hh GIS yu people, |, 9, 38; their delight at the 
dered by M. de Gland: 620 "| prospect of war,’ 41: thelr fary, i. 
Orange, William the Bent, Princo of! 0: approached ‘by Con: 
Tee en HEN AL DeCaiRteet _ euboeiurton aaueioc ee 
Philip and himeelf for the extermins- people divarmed, if, 141; the citizen 
tion of the Protestants, i $25; attempts soldiers at the battle of Saint Denis, ik 
to nasist the Huguencta, ii, 288: out, 215; processiona at fi, 325; line of the 
ih; entora Franco | walls in the sixteenth century, si 46%; 
End terrifies the court, Wi, 289; the in- the mmunioipal officers call. the hin 
tention to the massacre ii, 486, 
him to retire, ib.; bis Parliament of Bordesux, 1. 19. 
Ean; S-cyuse Bronce with the Unto of Pariamsat of Porta 176; claims mbt 
Deux-Ponts ii, 815; goes to Germany , of remonstrance, i. 17; humored by the 
fo ohiain roinforcements for Coligay, | crown, i. 18; proteste against repeal of 
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Seolenee 






























a  popelaton £10; 








































ca Pragmatic Sanction, i. $5: opposes the 
00 Batota, gongordat, i, 35, reluctantly registern 

= of tha Hnguenota, admire-| it, i, 39: proceeds oronsl ly against 
iL 247, he “Dotherans.” £17 denounced by 


ia “le, the Borbo: It 
Opps prlendod, ia “Ie pstite Gunbro,” {hs Sorbonne at allogetier ere beat 
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the mereariale of 1880, { $90, seq.; 
ferent meues of the trials of the five 
imprivoned jodges, 4. 57; the mereu- 
fe of 1861, i 481, neq. ;' divernity of 
sentiment in, i 484. 48; its decision 
embodied in the " Edict’ of July," i 
483; its opposition to the edict of Janu 
ary, i, 6; which it reluctantly regi 
Ai 7; its exocasive severity, it 6 
acta to regard Condé aa a prisoner in 
the anda of the Protestant confie- 
raten, {i 70; sternly repraved by Charles 
IK. for failing to record the edict of 
Amboise, ii, 1B, 140; declares Colign; 
infamous, and sete a price on his he 
Gi. 380,331 ; extravagance after the vie™ 
tory of Monoontour, i. $37; its servi 
reply to Charles 1X. i, $80; it declares 
Coligny's memory infainous, i. 406. 
Parliament of Rone formandy 
to death Augustin Marlorat, 
Bee Rouen. 
Parliaments, provincial, i. 17. 
Parma, Duchess of, Regent of the Nethor- 
Tandi, neta a price on tho head of Theo: 
dore Reza, ii. 388, note. 
Partensy fails into the hands of the Hu- 
guenota, i, 282 
Pasquier, Etienne, on barbarinm st the 
jersity, 1.42; his entimate of Calvin, 


the beginning of ths 
4 





























ca be converted, 1b, 
Panlin, Viscount of, ii. 280, notes 600, 
Panvar, Jacques, i. 8; hia theses, i 90 
‘Durell on the Plac: do Grev 
Paria, battle of, Feb 24, 
Pesce of Amboine, March 19, 1563, ter- 
‘minating the first olvil war, ii. 115; 
peace of Longjumeau, or sort” peace. 
After the second civil war, ii 234 
ber of Protestants murdeted di 








Périgord, Protestantiam in, 1, 498, 

Perry, Mr, G. G., his remarks on Whit- 
‘tingbam, ii, 298. 

Persecution, failure of, 1. 220; more ays- 
tematic, 24; roverity off 1 200, 296. 

Petit, Guillaume, the iing’s contensor, i 
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Petition of the Tri ii 58, 
(Boao ae ise 

Pézénaa, in Languedoo, 1. 428, 
Philip the Fair and Popo Bonifecs VIIL, 


fea 
[Piale: I, Fring of Bi offers aid te 

tharine de’ licl, i. 38; opposed 
to n Fronch national council. 2/426; 
plots with the Pope, i; him aid in 
voked by the Sorbonne, i 487, 468; hus 
threats of invasion, i 555; bis mes: 
to Catharine de’ Medici, i. 567; hele 
commended by the Pope, i. BiB, he 
sends Cotrteville on # seoret mision, 
ibe besliates, ee eeech Roman 
Catholien i S47 bie fers on paper 
ib. ; looks with suspicion on the 
| jected conference at Bayonne, ii 167; 
Charles 1X., 
1. Wsi"he approves. Alvas:procraati? 
nating ‘pally’ respecting 
the Guises, i, 208" offare 200,000 erownn 
if Charles will continue the war against 
the ‘Hoguents, ik. Seale hs 

Sy opposes ‘the peace, 

360, 365; his ambassador Icaves the 
Brench court in dingurt, after giving 
away the eilver plate Charles had given 
him, L. 301; his delight at hearing of 

1¢ masaacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, 
ee 

Catens 




















tan inoonsidemte miniater at 
ase, 1h, hei exetted 101. 
a 1 hes execat 1. 
Philippi si. os,” 
Blog ovgoat général 408 
iy, the Duke ot Longueville pre- 
‘venta the maasacre of the Protestants 
from extending to, i, 526, 
Pierre-Courde, Mf. de, i. 24 
Piles, M. de, u, B13; hin brave defence of 








St. Jean et Angely, i. 340; ravages the 





vanish county of Ronssillon, Ht. 351, 
5, 48il; bis murder at the Louvre on 
St. Bartholomew's Day, i. 407. 
inart, ti. O23 
Pithiviers. or Pluviers, captured by Condé, 
Pistia oi 
"ius IV., Pope, his solicitude re 
France, Bie: sends the carla of 
‘ervara.as legate, ib, ; commends Philip 
TL, i, 568; praises Blaine de Montluc, 
bby’ brit, for bia part in the, masmore 
of Toulotse, ii. 54: his bull sguinat 
princely heretics, April 7, 1808, il, 141. 
Pius V. Pope, ig sad to have threatened 
Charles EX., i 195; bia nuncio tries 
folptavent pence helng concludod with 
inguenote, ii, 28; praives 
Duke of Nemours for bs beventty, 
245: approves hy a ball the crusade at 
Tonlouan, iL 270; hie sanguinary io— 
Junctions’ after the batile of Jarnao, 
HL 808, 200; severely reproves Banta 























INDEX, 


Flore for sparing any heretics, ii, $85, 

Sass Min congratniatiey. letiers ‘afta? | 

‘the “battle of Moncontour, ii 896; re-! 

galls his troops, i, 342 5 
358 5 

209; alarmed at the 











eta, instigating them to exterminate 

fhe heretics, ii. 564, seq. ; hia thirst for 

Hognenot blood, il. 367, 543: redeeme 

‘tho Huguenot captives ‘of Moruas in 

order to have the uatisfaction of order- 

ing their public execution, ii. 548. 

‘the, of 1634. Fret cnt to 
Neafchatel’ to have it printed, £164; 
ite authorship, ib.; ite publication 
opposed by Courault and other prudent 
retormera, i, 163; its contents, ib. 5 it 
Bredasee great popalar excitement in 

arty 1. 167; # copy posted on the door 

‘of the King's bedchamber, ib. ; anger of 

Beancis Ly hr beeburgan sxeontions 

‘consequent apon it, i jmarks 

sn opsoh in the history of the Huguc- 

note, £188, 

Placard, tho year of the, i, 164, ote. 
Plisards and’ pasquinades, both for and 
‘ugainat the reformed doctrines, & 168. 
Plans, Pierre do la, President of the Cour 
Wiles, and a historian, murdered in 

the massacre at Paris, ti 479. 

Plague, the, 1m Paris and Orleans, it. 85. 

Planche, Rogrier do ls, consulted by 
Catharine de’ Medici, i 410. 

Plowman, Hayueno it 192 

Plessis Mornay, Philippe du, writes for 
Coligny s memorial tbe Pleiak pro- 
diay, the prelates af 400; Bi and 

‘otter French Protestants invited to 
conference, i 494; wrangling of tho 

relaten, i. 40; their demand, L 642; 
oir character, i. 547, 

Poissy, the Colloquy of, the Haguenote 
Petition for fair treatinent st, 1 506; 
‘Yexations delay, i 506; the Huguenots 
determine to leave unless thelr peti- 

tion is granted, i, 507; an informal 

decree in their favor, ib. ; the last 
efforte of the Sorbanne to prevent 

‘the conference prove abortive, i. 508 ; 

the Huguenot ministers and delegates 

of charuhes prooced fram St. Germain 
to Poissy, 1 509; list of the former, 
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ih; the assembly in the nus’ refeo- 
tory, 4. BID; the prelates, 4. BIT; diffi. 
dence’ of Beza, i S12; Chancellor 
THospitars oration at th opening, ih 
‘the Huguenots are summoned, i 
Eitt eas’ prayer and eddsean 51 
+ Beza’n prayer az i 
‘S21; he ia interrupted by the theolo- 
of the Sorbonne with cries of 











@ 
"Blasphemy 171, 519; Cardinal Tour- 
non tries to ont short the conference, 
1, but Catharine declines to permit 
ite" interruption, i, 522; advent 

guined, ib, the prelates’ notion of = 






1 588, 5883 5 


ib, ; he replies ethos. 
Cisade BrExpeneo and Clexde, de 





ing instigated the murscr, ir 108, 

Poncher, Bishop of Paria 71. 

Pons, i. 283, 

Post Bases He Eten lace of worshi 
-opincourt, s Protestan worship 
‘i Paris, destroyed by Oonstable Mant 
morenoy, il, $7, 

Populace, cruelty of, 1, 866. 

Potcien, the Princo of, fi. 198; attempt 
‘0 assaasinste, li, 103. 

Poulain, Poulin, or Polin, otherwise oalled 
Baron de Is Garde, i, 240; ii $01, 570, 
Pragmatic Sanction of St "Louis, i 20; 
of Bourges, 1 20, 30; anger of the Pope 
mi LAL; abrogated, 1. $3; ro-e i 
35) 45; bbrogated by Francia L, 1 96; 
still recognized by parliament, £40; ite 

restoration £450, 








Pré anx Cleros, the public grounds of the 
‘anivernity, paalm-singing on the, 1 314. 

Prulates, Privich, cited to Rome and oon- 
demned. ii, Hi. 

Prerogative, royal bocks upon, i. 618, 


Presidin) Judges, no appeal from their de- 
cisions in caacs of heresy. i, 279. 

Primacy of France divided botween the 
‘Archbishops of Lyons and Sens, i, 18. 

Princes, soanty revenues of, i. . 

Prior, the Grand, of France, 1 269; at 
Savorne, it 18. 

Priyas, » Huguenot place of refuge, it 


Processions, indecent, i. 58; expiatory, i. 
142, and eapecially, §, ‘173, eto.: ‘to 
intércede for help ia the war against 
La Rochelle, ii, 592, 

Profane oaths @ test of Catholicity, ii. 
134, 585. 

Profligacy of the court, the, ii. 192, note; 
alignstion of, from the Hoguenots i 


Protestants of France, appeal to the Siriss 
and Germans, {. 191: perscented in 
various places, i. 216, 317; the tongues 
of the victims cut out, i217; or iron 
balls forced into their mouth, i, 257; 

lace a remonstrance in the chamber of 
E peal to Catha- 

i ‘@ second and 

more urgent appeal, i864," See Hugue- 
not, 

Protestantism, causen of its sudden de- 
‘velopment in the lest years of Henry 
IL, nd the reign of Francis JL, i 300- 


Provence, Huguenots of, under Mouvans, 
4 407; “disorder and ‘bloodshed in, 1. 
47; saved from witnessing a massacre 
of the Protestants in 1579 by the mag- 
nanimity of the Count de ‘Tende, 
527; demands of the tiers etat of, ii 


03. 

Proving, prosohing of friare at. ii, 5, 6, 
379; intolorance at, ii. 191, 241, 342 

Pailms, versified by Marot and Bora, rung 
‘on the Pré aux Clerea, §. 314; indigna- 
tion of Henry IL at, i. 815; act to 
musio for worship uy Bourgéois and 
others, especially by Goudimel, in sev- 
eral parts, it BLY, note, 

Da ygsillard, ii. 508, 504, 512. 518, 617, 

Panishments, barbarous, i. 4; expecially 
for hereny, 45, 

Payroche, M., bin 
sects at Lyons, 





























a 
Quoroa, or De Chesme, §, 28, 50, 
Quintin, Jean, orator for the cler 
‘the States General of Orleans, om 
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raph on the mas- 
ais note. 





INDEX. 


speech of insufferable 198, 3, 458; 
Be pictures the aad straita of tus clergy. 
and asks for the restoration of the Frage 
matic Seuotion, i 460; his word for the 


dowa-troddea people, i, 460; be is oom- 
pelled to apalogite to Admiral Coligny, 
R. 


Rabesteing, masaaore of the garrison of, 
Ramée, Piorre de la, or Ramus, sssan- 
inated st the instigation of 2 

ter, ii. 478. 

king daly mtclegel by Coo Pos, 

judicially mm je Par 
iinet fot "Toulouse #2. 

“Rapin, Vengesuos dé," ii. 351, 

Rapin, Viscount of, i. 23, uote. 

Mead, Mf. Charles, 2 446; ii, 560. 

Rector of the univoraity, i, 22. 

Reform, abortive fforte wh i. 61. 

Reformation, the French, becomes popu~ 
Var movement, i. 196, 

‘Regnier, a Hnguenot gentleman of Quercy, 
spared in she massacre at Paris throogh 
the magnenimity of bis personal enemy. 
Verina, ii 480; by his bravery and de- 
termination saves Montauban for the 
Huguenots, ii, 674, 575. 

“ Reiters," iI. 

Relioy reverence for, 48; great variety 


Ronaissance, era of the, 41. 
Renaudic, Godefroy do Barry, Sei 


























de Ja, leader in the ‘Tumult of Amboise, 
i, 879; assembles the malcontents at 
is betrayed by Dea 

L880: hin 


Nantes, £380: 
‘Avenelles, i. 883; bis deat 
bedy hang and quartered, i, 303] in= 
scription over his remains, ib. 

Teged admission of disloyal intentions 
on his part, i. 804. 

‘Renée de France, Duchoss of Ferrara, her 
‘hospitality, i,'179; hor evurt, i. 205 ; 
her ealony by Brantéme, i. 200: on her 

return ta. France, rebitkor the Duke of 
Guise, £4871 affords a safe naplum to 
thy Huguenots at Montargis, i. 73,110, 
111, 897; her letter to Calvin respecting 
the'Duke of Gaine, it 108; her avawer 
to Malicornc, ii, 111; her averaion ta 

none’ Btargiis de, mordered by 1 
mel, Marquis de, am ane 

ne abo ot a ite id 
entigny, Madame de, courageously re- 
fuses s pardon baseil on recantation, 
and is exeouted av» Protestant i. 311. 

Renty, iL 92. 

Representative government, long bresk in 

intary of, it 12; demanded by the 

tiers état” at Pontoisr, i, 492, 

Resous of Protestant prisoners, L 387, 





















INDEX. 


Teetz, Do, Connt and Marahel (Albert do 
Gundy). ii. 888, 448: at the blood coun- 
cil, i. 447, HN, 449; obtaine the office 
init property ‘of Loménie, including 

e-aallles, anid then causes ‘bin to be 

put to death, ii, 455, 527, 638, 

Re-union of Komauists und Protestants, 
hopes of, long entertained. i. 159. 

Rbincerave, the, ii, 71, 2 

Ribault, Joan, foals the first expedition 
‘to colonize Florida, ii. 191; recurna to 
Florida in commund of the third ex: | 
pedition, ii 0; flayed und quartered | 

he ¥} aniarda, 1b. 

iret, Protestant pastor 
hhe is treacheronsly 
ordered, at Angers, by M-de Mont. 

Roane, la, the common prison of Lrona, 

4. 13; butchery of Huguenots in, i 

Roche Abuille, La, Haguenot vietory at, 
i 310. | 

Roghefort, De, orator for the noblesre in 
tho Slates Gencral of Orleana, i, 457. 

Rochefoncnuld, Connt de la, escapes into 
Germany, hearing of the’ proxcripte 
plans of the court, i, 442; 91. 810, 425, 
450, 451; he is murdered ‘om $6 Bar 
tholomew's Day, fi 470. 

Rochelle, La, the city of, secured for the 
Brineo of Condé by tho nel nf Henn 
yois dela None, ii #2, 20q. the alleged | 
Payment to Catharine de” Medici, in 
Or ier to be free frome garrinon, 1b., 






































note; execution of Protestants at, in 
1852. ii Tefuaos, in 1868, ta 
receive o gatrivon, ii, 250: its govcrn- 





ment and priyileges, ii 270-274 icono- 
clasm at, iL 272; places for Protertant, 
srorehip in, accorded by Charles 1X, 

ib.: Cunstable Montmorenoy's rougli- 
ness, ii. .73; becomes a city of refuge, 
ii B80; strengthens ite works, ii, 42 
the tidings of the massacre at Borileanx 
determine it to refase to admit the 
groinsarie« of Charles IX. ii, B24: in 
Protestant hands, ii 513: a greab uum 
ber of rofugcen in, refnses to 
receive Biron, who is nent as royal gov- 
emmor, ii, 573; first skirmish before, ii 
574: mission of La Noue to, ih; he ip 
badly received i, 9805 the Rochelloin 
reject the royal proposal 

Take stuart Wo be 


ae 































soription of La Rochelle, ii, 5 
Tesoluteness of the Rochellois, 
Ube mittens Meng Jk Bt seed 





fight. and pray, ii 585; bravery of the 
women, ii. 588; determinatinn of the 
inhabitants, ii, 587; La None retires, 
iby the promised aid’ fom Bogiand ! 
miscarrion, ii 588; great losaca of tho 
royal army before, ‘ii. 5U1; treacherous 
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attempt npon, Doe., IST, i. €:8; the 
severe punishment fur it approved by 








Charles IX... 617; rescmes arms, at 
the nersasion of La None, in the hegin- 
ning of tne fifth religions war, isthe 

Roche-sur-You, La, Prince of, bin watn. 

fespectiig the danger impend 
ova the Huguenots from the design 
adopted wt Bayonno. 

Rochetti, Louis de, an ing’ i-itor, becorhes 
a Protestant and is burned a.iveat ‘Ton- 
Toure. i. 240, 

Roma, Do, Dominican monk, bis th.zeat, 
i 70; Iie cruelty, i, +85. 

Roman Church, how far tesponsible for 
the Massacre of St Bartholomew's 
Day, ti 562, neq. 

Romane, the Haguenots of, 1. 404 

Rome, quarrels vf France with, i, 2197 
Protestants never more exponed tu die 























aster than whe~ «ch qcarrels exist, ib; 
the couriers going to, stripped of their 
dispatelus on te frontiers, 





inge at, over the nuwa of 
af the Protestants in Fvancsy it 780. 
Romorantin, the edict of, May, 19 
usard, the poet, takes the sword against 
the Huguevors, ai, 6S. = 
Bese cman i 
ten, enpibal ot Rasmadsidy pabsadibleds 
aif ald: reroxe of a Protestant Doak: 
Binder at, ir; Protestant ascemblice 
in, 40! seven thousand gather in the 
i mari plaee ondan 
490; Lestoged by Ube ki 
a brave detuice, i. 
Yexat ous delays in pul 
of Amboise at i 
puarlinment, ii 180; its jno eat nguinet 
Ube return of Protestand vx lee i 181 
iemocia with « deeded rebut, G. 131: 
Tot whin the oliet of pac Heating 
ff Lemgjumenn in published at. it: 
troops quartered upon the H guenots 
TPE Miblence ahi sath; Pro'cstaues 











pattial.ty of 

















atiucked wt, March 4, 15i1, in Sid: 
massacre of, ti, 51: 
Roussel, Gérard, i 83, 150, 151 





0 rung, LS Is excos: 

sive caution, i 85: hie theolegy snd 

a ENTS BIN NOS 
wuasillon, county of, Spanish, ravaged by 
M. de Piles, ib 351, 











Roursillon, declaration of Aug, 4, 1504, 
infringing the edict of pacif 
tion of Amboine, ii, 101, (2 





Roy, Ftienne le 
“oval council.” 
inga at whch the king is not proson 
Ss 


inger. i, 420, 431. 
the name given to meet: 











nnn de Cont 
195, 30, cite, 





hher-in-Inw of Con- 
ut subsequently 


Ruble, Baron de, via remorse respecting 
‘La Hugucrye’s minr-presentation of the 
Sharualr of the uoen of Navarre, i 

Babys, un agent 'n the masasere at Lyone, 

peti note 

seanges, De. a go 
Protestants of Paris, i, 30, 











betrays the 


Saoramontarians excepted from the par. 
dou extondud in the Declaration of 
Goncy, i. 179. 

Sadolei, Bishop, hls kindness to the Wal- 
Mlanaes ar Vauilly of Brovuige 2 

ue, ant agent of the King of Navarre, 
been si 

Balnctes, Claude de, his spesch at the 
Collogny” of Poi 3 eomnpla ts 
of Haguenot boldiioss, 4 vont 
advazste of perseoution, i 

s¢Baint,” tie prefix of, fuisisted upon by 
the Sorbonne, i. 2) 

Baint André, Jacques WAlbon. Marshal 
‘of, i 266: hiv vapid advan: ment, i 

Js terms with the Gu sea i. 

854 {hin influence with Constable Mont- 

morenoy. i. Ui; becomes one of 

triuavies £40.47) he returns ne 
fant auewer to Catharine dv” Med ci, 

il to yo to hin government, 
ge tw ond takes Lo 1iger, 

in killed in the battie of 

Dreuz, it 05; enmity of Catharme de’ 
Medici toward, ii. 07. See Triamvirs 

Baint Bartholomew, see Maxnero. 

Saint Denis, battle of, ii 215, et seq. 

Saint Rticnhe, it, $58. 

Baint Germain, Conference of, 1561, i. 50, 
ita article on the eucharint rejected by. 
the Roman Cuthol:c pretates, i. 54s 
assembly of notables aby i cone 
ferenco of, January 2, 1562, ita 
pitiless dixcnsnons, ti, 85 delight of 

loushy and his companions at its close, 
ii. 8, 95 Hight of the court from, ii, (25. 

Saint Germain, the edict of acifoation 
> of ending tho third oivit war, Ang. 
8X0, fi, B63; dissatisfaction vf the 

clergy, ii 965; sincerity of the pesce 


aint-Germain-des-Prée, the old abbey 
of, i 483, note, 


















































INDEX. 


Saint Jacques, Rue, affair of, Sept, 4 
130t. i WO Savage treatment 
reiting Boia, i 366; trials 
and executions, i. 3 

Saint Jean d’Angely, ii, $12; disastrous 

gf by the Rac ‘Catholio army, 

i 

San Li, in Normandy, i 406; ii O81, 


jouer a “‘tamalt” of, i 571, 


Saint Michael's Day 
nse upon, (Sept, 
secret leaks out, ii, 

Sain: Paul, Frangois de, a minister at the 
Col quy of Polasy. 1. 508, 

Sainy Quénti, defeat of, Aug 10, 1557, 

Saint Témy, icole dey» miso. of 

jenty II,, and a Spanish spy, suggeste 
the marrage of Cardinal ‘Boarton in 
the contingency of the death of 
Catharine de'Mediots sons it 180, 181 

Saint Romain, Archbishop of Aix, alted 
by the Pope, fi 141, 

Saint Romain, M. de, 

Saint Thoms, M. de, ii 51. 

te Chapelic, founded by Saint Louis, 

its relics, i. 1 

Sainte Foy, De, or Arnanld Sorbin, a vio— 
lent Roman Catholic preacher. i. rt 














note to 
205; the 





367), 
6. 





























ineturates the macpacte of Orleana, iL 
Sik: acts on confessor of Charles 
bofore his death, ii, 

Sainte Gemmo, La Nouc's sucooas mt, ik 


BOL. 
utes, Hi, 289, $a. 
cede, sentenced to be boiled alive for 









it of ploasantry, Hi, 20%, 
confers with the’ Protes- 
sy, i, 538; his professed 
with ‘the ‘Reformation, aad 


sympathy 
hig timidity, 1. 588, 639, 
Salviati, papal nuncio in France, hia tes- 


‘imony respecting the want of premedi- 
tation of the oatuacre he ‘St Barthole- 
mew's Day, and the king's 02, 

495, 480, 381, B35. aia 






ae fetta 
rtinengo, ti. $97; 

in 1573. ik nS); incipient famine in, 
SW); torzible atraita of, ii 505, 606 2 
cari tion of, ii YT. 








Saint Germain PAuxerrois, shurh of, i San 


3445 bol of. $85, 470, note, ; 
Saint Goard, i. 537, 
Baint fF ran, Governor of Auvergne, hia 
‘reported magnanimity, 
si ‘Hippolyee, Walling Baboon a i | 
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haan af the time ae vot 
actables at Saint 7B 
init the surrender af Cardinal Chie 
tila to the Pope, 33 


IND! 


Ranta Fiore, pontifical general in France, 
‘hin instructions, fi. 319, note; severely 
reproved by Pius V, for having spared, 
any horetice that feil into his hands, ii. | 
S45, BBB; recalled, 842. 

Sapin. a member of the Parliament of 
Parin, executed by order of Condé, by 
way of retaliation, ii 0. 

Saumur, ik 324, 50%, 504, 512. 

Saunier, of Saninier, Matthioa, 1, 90. 

Saverne, conteronce of. between the Dake 
of Wartemberg and the Guises, i 13+! 
17. \ 

Baroy, Duke of, intercession of Charles 
TH. with, in behalf of the Waldensce, 
‘or Vandois, of Piedmont, ii. 390; ool 
Jggte an army to overwhclm Geneva, it 


Baxony, the elector of, refuses to let M 
lancbthon go to France, . 135: bis 
severe language to the reformer. ib. ;| 
Fefusee "io belp the Hoguenoia, i 

Schinm, the, i 28. 

Sobmit, Profesor C., on Roussel’s mys- 

en tiator, ii 

ompberg, Gaspard de, » negotiator, i, 
san, 0S." 


71, 300, 

Schioh, Wolfgang, tragio end of, i. 116, 

Sebastinn, King of Portugal, alronte 
Charles’ IX by declining the band of 
Margaret of Valois, ii, Bri. 

scheville, Pierro do, 3 88 

Néguier, President of the Parliamont of | 
Paris, makes a manly speech against 
the introduction of the Spanish Inqui-| 
fition, £ 289, 200; his lesning to Pro- 
tentantiam, j, 829 | 

Senlia the ‘bishop of, translates the 

Hours” of Margaret uf Angouleme in 
s Protestant fashion, i 151 







































ene, provinelal conncil of, i. 188: ite de-| 
odes ayaine’ hereay i 1:1; persecution 
at, i, 250; maseacre of, ii. 4, 55. 





Serbelioni, Fabrizio, cousin of Pope Pius 
TV., massacres the Protestanta at Or- 
ange. ti. 48, 49. 

Seriguan, Viscount of, i. 290, nota —_ | 

Sqruous, seditious and fanntion, i 5, 

Sereat Jean do, the Ristori, il, 572, 
note, et 

‘Michael, burned contrary to the 

desire of Calvin, i. 212; hia execution 

approved by Melonchthon and other re- i 

to 3B; followers condemned, it, 


Sevyn, Pierre de, a Protestant member of 
She Parliament of Bordeanx, Killed, i | 
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and Avy King of Poland, 
tor of Bice Y. te him Bot 

Sismondi, M. do, on the magracre of 
Vanay, ii, 

‘Smith, Bic Thomas, hin accom: of the 
rintous conduct of the Parisian mob, it. 
96, 97; his tribute to the Duke’ of 
Goise, ii, 112: hie remonstrance against 
the edict of pacification of Amboise. ti. 
116: his altereation with Sir Nicholas 
‘Phrokmorton, ii. 128; his words as. to 
the Prinee of Condé, ii, 145, note; bin 
view of, the design of the “! progress 
of Charles TX.. Hf 158; on the growth 
of Protestantism in France, ii, 182: bis 














dinal of Lorraine, ii, 821, note: hin a 
count of the offer cfa ring by Charles 


IX. to the Cardinal of Alessandria, 4k 

403, note; be plea for Queen Eliza: 

beth, ii, 422, note; hicletter respecting 

jassacte of St Durtholomew's 
Day, if, 846. 

Soldan, Professor, his view respesting the 
cities offered by’the king to the Hugue- 
hots, ti, $55, note; ax to the terms of 
the edict of Boulogne. ii, 594, note 

Soleure, the canton of, 

Sommitres, brave defence of, ii, 589. 

Sorbin, Seo Sainte Buy, Der 

Sorbonne or Uicological faoutty 22 ia 

reat authorise, 1. 23; ite intaleran 

PSE: eelaration of, 4. "1 conden-ns 
Luther's teachings i 108;' its recom: 
mendations, i, 110; reprobaies Ma- 
lanchthon's' articles,” i, 187; publishes 
twenty-iice articlen af faith,” March 10, 
W543, 1. 283, denounces thio Parliament, 
of Paris os heretical, i, $28 ; despatches 
Artus Désiré to invoke the aid of 
Philip I1., i. 407, 4687 declares it im- 
ossible to have to religions iv king 
fom without confusion, ii, 228, 

Soubise, M. do, entreats Catharine to 

throw herself into the arms of the Tiu- 

ots BLY at Lyome, i 1085, bie 
womanity, ib. taken prisoner at Jar- 
na, 1 0. * 

Souillac, Huguenot reverse at, ii 48 

‘Spanish’ ambassador's house in Paris the 
‘centre of intrigue, ii. 181. 

Spanish troops recalled, fi. 342. 

Slates General an object of suspioton. 
11; rarely convoked, 4. 12; compan: 
nating advantages, i, 18. 








































st 


‘the ne 
Dlesse, ib. ; L’Ange for the tiers état, L 
453; Jean Quintin s arrogant epoech 
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the clorgy, ih.: Admiral Coli 1 

tenia « Hogucont petition, TT Fe 
Stites provogued, 1b. : ineanwhile’ per 
sccution to cvane,'s, 462; meet at Bon- 
‘i100, 1.488; speech of Bretagne, sterg 
of Antun, ‘for the tiers tat, i 480 
demands ‘of the ters vtat,’ i 40 
feprewntative “government,” religious 
toleration and an impartial couneil in- | 
sisted upon, i 42; the prelates at | 
Poissy, i, 404; an invilation extendedto | 
Bera and ocher Frenchmen. 3. 44, 

Strasbonrg interceden for Protestants of 
France, 1. 191 ; bat, reoeives an unsatio- 
factory reply, i 102. 

Strozzi, Hhilip. ii. 31), 576, 589, 584, 628. 

Stuart,'a Scotch gentleman, said to have 
‘hot she conatablein the battle of Saint 

murdered in cold blood 

4, 

. lecturer in Paria, and after- 

ctor of the University of Stran- 

hourg, writes to beg Melanclithon to 

ice, ASR, 

suly, Maximili'n de Téthune, Duke of, | 
huseseape in the mananore of Paria, i 


Sized du Rosier, Hugues, gn instrament | 
























in thforced conversion of Navarre aul 
Comiic, ic 49 

Buriano, Michel, » Venetian ambassador, | 
hin aceountof the Protestant aninisters 
EAtS; hie lugabrious anvouatel Preuss, 














hesitation of the Protestant can-! 

ti sem to canntenance relicllion. 
iL AG: bravery at the battle of Dreax, i. 
(4: levy of six thousand men eent for, 
i, 196; causes estrus among the Flu 

mnencta, ib.; fer escurt. Charles 1X. to 
Barn 2? actor the Maneacro of Sk 
Bartholomew's Day. ii. 555. i 

Sympathy of the judyes with the Prot-+ 
‘eatanta, i500, 

Synod, the first, national, held in Par 
May, 1550, 1 885-357; the seeomd, Pi 
iors, Maroh 10, 1501. ii, 62, nots: the 
third, Orleans,” April 25, 1562, ii, O15 
the seventh, La Mechelle, April 2-11, 
1571, ii. 397 


















Tt. 


Tadon, il. 580. 

Tailor’ of the Rue St. Antoine, bia bold 
sspeocls and eseentzon, 4, 270, 377, 

Talaize, ti 816, note. 

‘Tanquerl, a ductor of the Sorbonne, 
‘laces that the Pope can «depose hereti- 
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‘yard de, Marshal, remon- 
strates against the peace, anv favors the 
/Tevival af the confenternitien, ih 24) 
946 ; nuthor of plot to scize Conde and 
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Coligny, ff, 966, $80; the King’s eati. 

ast of ls character i 400s hls blam 
ailviee, ji, 420, note: wt the council of 
blood i447, 448 note; berides throu 
the strcets ‘of Purin ‘encouragia 
“bloodletting,” it 40 

Teil, a Protestant eapta.n. 1, 5% 

‘Teligny, ii, 256, 351, 350, 363, 384, mar. 
ties Touiae dé Chatillon, daughter of 
Admiral Coligny, conversation 
ith Charles LO, ii 408,419 oppones 
the proposition of the Vidame de Char 
tres to leave Paris, as a mark of die- 
taust of the king,’ ii, 448. 458; he ie 
among th first vitims ofthe msmere, 
ii 

Tende, the Count of, ii. 2°8: he refuses 
te miarsacte the Protestant ia Paar 
ene, ii. G27; his speedy death attrib. 

ag ied to poison, 1, ef 

lervides, & captain Of Anjou, ii, 823. 

‘Teasier, is 308, a 

‘Theatrical effects, i. 5% 

Thogphilun, lelter signed, to Catharine 
de’ Mecii, i. 408, 

‘Thionville, briitiant capture of, i. 921 

‘Thor, a younger Mottmoreney, ii. 441, 
452. 5, 0.8. 

thou, Christepher de, First President of 

the Parliament of Paria, member of the 

commisxian that condemned Conde to 
death, i. 48%; his son's attempt to clear 
the memory vf. £440; in 941 ; bin un. 
manly epere:s at the Sit de justice,” 
when Charles IX, asacmes the reepon- 
nibility of the masene:c, Hi. 48: pre- 
iden at the trial of Lit 3fete and Cocon- 
nan, it. 020, 

Tho, Jacques August», de, the historian, 
son of Christopher, it Bi note: ab the 
martiage of Henry of Navaire to Mar- 
garet of Valois. ii, 428; on hin father 
part in the action of parliament at the 
time of the massacre, i. 493, note. 

‘Thonars falls into the hands of the Hu- 
enota, ii 242. 

+ Three Bishopries.” the, 1 06, 

‘Dirvlemorton, sir Nicholas, English am. 

account of the wound of 

i. :H0; of the diemay after 

the Tumult ‘of Amboiee, 887; OF the 

perplexity of the Guises, £415: 

formation respecting plans of Philip LT. 
and the Pope, i. 426, 427; rerpect.ng 
the illness of Francis UL, i, 448 : hia ac 
count of matters at the French court, 

February 16, 1562. ii, 17, 18: urgem 

Cecil ta induce Queen Elizabeth to put 

awny the candlea and cross from the 

altar in her royal chapel. ii, 10; re- 
garde the Huguenots as the stronger 
arty, ii. 42; entreata Queen Elizabeth 
 inepirit Catharine de’ Madict, it. 47: 
invokes her aid for the Huguenots, it 
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ots and | 
ia hated by | 
in frankness | 


85: in captured by the Hi 
remains with them, ii 72; 
Catharine de’ Medi hi 






‘Sir Thomas Smith, iL 128; | 
Chaatonnay's boast that with his aa) 
fistanee be could overtar the wat, Hi 
ist 

‘Tiers Ftat, ite patient endurance, i 18;! 
‘ita radical demands et the States Gen-| 

eral of Pontoise, 1410 se. | 

“Tiger, Letter to the, of France,” a viru- | 
lent pamphlet against Cardinal Lor- 
reine. i. H4148; written by Prancoim! 

aoe jf! vex oe 
tle-pages. decentive, i 27% 

Toledo. Don Frederick of, routa Genlis 
‘and takes him prisoner, i. 415. | 

‘Tolerativn, religion, domanded by the 
tire dtab at Pontotte, i. 2. \ 

Toulouse, ex cntion of Jean de Catarce 
at, ‘charuater of the city seoord- 
ing to Protectant and Roman Catholic | 
tnbtorsy, ih masraore of Huguenots at | 

Bay ie, 585 cammemgrata in| 

18, 























but the commemoration forbidden | 

by the French government im 188%, i. | 
BA; the parliament, instead of publia 
ing the edict of Ambo'ee, forbidn the’ 
profession of the refoemed religion, 
128: the parliament of, murders judi- | 
cially M. Rapin, » Protestant gentleman 
sent by the eng. ii 239: relnctantls 
Fegistora the elict of pacification of 
1508, 1 240; a “*ernaade” preached at, 
B18 wabanore of, in 1872, ik B21, 

‘Pour, Jean do la, a minister at the Collo- 
‘any of Polnsy. i. 503, : 

‘Tournon, Cardinal of, i. 130; his arga-! 
ments to dirsuade Francis i. from im- 
tercource with heretics, i. 188; insti 
gates the perreoution of Protestants, |. 
282; h’a reported bad faith. i 285; tries 
to eut nhort the Colloquy of Poissy, i 
BRL; his new demand, 1 52. 

‘Tourn the Protewtants of, atbecked while 
tbe worship. fi. 182 

Tourtray. BL, de, exeouted on the Place 
de Greve, ii. 28 

‘Toussain, Pierre, ou the timidity of Le-' 
fevre and Ronssel, i. 86. 

Prade despuel, 1. 

‘Traps for horetice, i 9 

‘Treacherous diplomacy, it, 220, 

‘Treaty of amity hetween Charles IX. and 
Qheen Elizabeth, April 18, 1572.18 88S, 

Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis, i932. | 

Trent, the Coaucil of, closes its: nessions, 
‘Dec, 1563, fi. 152; confirms the abuses 
of the Roman Catholie Chnrch, and 

+ anders indolible the line of demarcation | 
Detweun the two religions, i. 168, 15d 
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Cardinal Lorraine makes a fruitless at- 
tempt to have the decrees received in 
Frahoo, ii. 155: able treatise of Da 
Moulin against them, fi, 155, 136. 
‘Triumvirate, the, forined by Montmor- 
ency, Guise, and St. André, 1.470, 471 ; 
spirions statement of ita objects, 
471-473: it retires in disgust from Saint 
‘Talent polttion of, 158% they 
‘riumvira, petition of, 11,58; they amuse 
Condé before Paris with ‘negotiations 
until reinforoementa arrive, fi $0, OL 
they consult Catharine de’ Mediol re 
specting the engagement, i. 9, $3. 
fivium” and * quadriviam," i. 20, 
‘Trouillas, an advocate, pretended orgies 
in the Bouse of, i 365; he insiste on 
Jing pat on trial for these argien and not 
for herwsy, and is, released, i 
38, 360. ee 














‘Troyes, progress of Protestantism in, i. 
‘583 great crowdaat the Hegrenot ser- 
vices, ii. 11; massacre of Huguenota in 
the prisons of, ii 128, 120; formation 
of the “Christian and Royal: ie 
at, i, 6; violence at, i, 49; Prot- 
eatants returning from worship attack- 
ed, ii. 432, 433; massacre of, Sept. 4, 

arewcirea pltica Th 

res ¢ canted Taceonall mapoe 
La Rochelle, ii. 227. 

‘Truchon, » judge, much edified by the 
signa of concord, joa before the out- 
EA or tic eeeod sieteen Wee 














‘Duilerios, new f the, built 
Catharine de’ Medici, ii. 868 " 
‘Turenne, it. 625. 


‘Turks, French civilition to, ii 181. 
‘Dytler-Fraser, Mr., ii. 201,'note, 


uy 


University of Paris, i, 20; the four na- 
tions, i, 21; the facnities, ib. ; chanoel- 
lor and rector, i. 28; number of ite 
studente, i. 24; gives name toa quarter 
of the city, & 34; barbariom at, 1. 4 

Unlettered persons forbidden to discues 
raters of faith, 4. 461 


| Uses, Duke of ik 60s, 


v. 


‘Yal, Du, Bishop of S¢ez, confers with the 
Protestants at Poimy, i 8 

Yalence, Huguonota of, seize the church of 
the Franciscans, i. Ht; a public assem- 
bly of the eitizena, i. 405. prngresa of 
good morals, ib.; orders sen: for 
extermination of the Protestants, i, 
405; treacherous trentroent of, i, 407. + 

Valenciennon eaptnred by Count Lanis ot 
Nussan, it 41 

Valéry, ii 20, 
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Valotte, Jean de ln, Grand Master of the ( Veresilles, the title how obtained by the 

‘Knights of Malta, fi 181. king, ii. 485, 

Varillan,M, an untrustworthy historian, } Vertacll the King of Ravarre dismisses 
it 2, 25; ‘his good remarks respeoting | his encort at, 1 
‘Admiral Coligny, ti, 315, “Very Christian King,” title of, i, 85. 

‘Vezelay, hirthplace of ‘Theodore Bena, i 

497; Tefuscs to ndmit a garrison in 
1568, 41. 250; a place of refuge, ii. 380; 
sustaina a sucocsafal siege, it SH% 344. 

Vamy, a town in Champagne, part of the) Vezine, a Roman Catholic gentleman of 
dower of Mary. Quoon of Scots, ii. 1:;| Quorcy, magnanimously aves the life 
catablishment of the Huguenot oburch | of bis persunal enemy, tie Hugucnot 
at, ii. 19, 20; arrival of the Duke of |  Regaier. ik 450. 481. 

21% massacre of, March 1, | Vislard, President, at Ronen, ii, 519. 
25 penpiles seepeeng|Vlelerili, Marsal of, mageestmomal 

it, ii. 22, 23 upon whom resta the guilt. refuscs to tako advantage of a Toys 

of the butohery, ii 23-20, | ont giving him a sharo of the oon- 








‘Vasari painta three picturen in the Vs 
‘an, by order of Pope Gregory XIIL. to 
commamorate the Sarmere of St, Bas 
tholomew's Day. ii. 5:53, and note. 














Vatable, i. 43. jed “property, of herctien, i, 242: 
Vaud, Pare do, conquered by Berne, i. 191, | seat as onvoy to tbe Huguanote, Hi, 2103 
“Vanderie,” crime of, 1. 63. remonstrance of, ii, 255; the king’s ea: 
‘Vaudrey, Anne do, bailli of Troyes, an| timate of, ii, 400. 
gent in thomanszore of Troyer, i. Or,“ Viorg," the, desigostion of an oficr at 
Autun, i, 480, 
Vanilois,exeention of, at Armag i, 62 | Vigor Atchbiahop of Narbonne, a violent 
Vandois, or Waldenaen, ct, Piedmont, ‘Floman Cathollo preacher, tf 254, $75, 
mission of the four **evangelical” can | _ 634. 
tons in their bebalf, , 3:0 Charles TX. | Villars, Count de, burns books from Ge- 
intercedonin their behalf with the Duke! neva’ at Pont St. Esprit, i, 428; infla- 
of Savoy, i 390. |, ensra Constable ‘Montmareney, i. 400: 
Vaudois, or Waldenses, of Provence, i.| appointed admiral after the death of 
30; their industry and theidy, thes Coligay, fi 
their villages in the Comtat Venaiesin, Villegagnom, Vice-admiral of Brittany, 
i BSL; they nend delegates to the 8 tent with & Protestant colony to Tragi, 
and fierman reformers, i282; thelr| £ 2; founds Fort Calig 
ovtrines and practices, ib cause tke comes an enemy of the Pr otontanie b 
Bible to be translated by Olivetenus,i. , 203; aud brings ruin on the expedition, 
28h; preliminary persecutions of, ij i iat rare gamma enmity to fhe 
2341 Iniquitaus order of tho Parlia-| Hi, 180; writer to Renée of 
mont of Aly agawnt, 230; followed | Bronce‘ 822 
by the ‘'Arrét de Mérindoi,” i, 236; : Villemadon’s leiter of remonstrance to 
temporarily saved by Chassange, i288; | _ Catharine de" Medici, & 268. 
report of Du Bellay respecting ‘their | Villemongys, i 2. 
character and biniory, 1.840; partoned Villenour captor of, by the Huguenots 
by Francis T., i, 24 in aum- ii, 389. 
mioued by the’ Parliament of Aix, ib; Viole, Cloud 
Heidly organization of an expedition Vipsl Jeans minister at tho Colloqoy of 
stealthy organization of an expedition Virel, Jean, a minister at ol 
Seaine 1 215, villages buened/and the  Polaay, f 800 » 
inhabitants butchered, i 246, 247: de- Virct, the reformer, interosdes for the 
struction of Merindol. i. 247; destruc- poor non-combatants at Lyons, ii, 102. 
tion of Cabribres, 1. 268; of La Coste, Visconte, affair in the house of. 1. 361. 
i, 240; the results, 1. 350; Francia led “Viacounta,” the army of the, ii, 226; 
fopie his approval to the masaaore, i.| they march to meet Condé, and defent 
tm investigation ordered, ib; im-/ the troope collected by the Governot of 
unity of mont of the oulpritn & 358” | Auvergue at Cognac, Cogn i. 280 
‘Vensinin, Comtat, “Bee Comtsi Venais-| relieve ‘Orleans, Thy, take Blots, tb; Mat 
of the viscount H. 230, moka, 
Youetian ambassadors, opinions of, & 10. | Vinions of colowtiel host i, 384, 





















































iis mpeeoh in the “ mercu- 

















‘Verbal core ronpooti, the massore ia | Vitel, Chiappin, routs Gals and takes 
vines 3. D2, S84 hhim prisoner, ii. 415. 
Yerbola Yivares, Montbrun's exploits in, tL, 01, 


‘Verez, De, throws himself into Geneva Vord de la Fome ent to Melancht 
vith = body of French soldiers, i 107, ‘1821 his interviews with him, and his 
‘Vergne, Le, ii, 303, letters, i 183. 
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Valoob, M. de French ambasrador to the | Winter, severity f the, 159-150, 3 


Emperor of Germany, il. 550. 


w. 
Waldenses, Sco Vandoia. 





Winter. Admiral, carries moroy, cannon, 
and ammunition to La Rochelle, Hi. -0%, 

Wolmar, Melchior, i, 43; a teacher of 
‘Calvin, i. 199. 





Walsingham, Franiis, on the peace of | Wolred, Count of Mansfeld, succeeds the 


Baint Germain, ii. sf8: receiver the ax. 
surances of the king 
to observe the peace, fi, 371; on the at 
tempts to dissuade Anjou from marry- 
ing Queen Elizabeth, ii, 379; on the 











English marriage and the anxiety of the | 


‘Huguenots, ii, $22; hia enthusiastic d 
scription of Gount'Lonis of Noseau, 
384, note: urges Queen Elizabeth to ad- 
Yooate the invitation of Coligny to 
corr, ii, ISS, note; he sets forth the 
feritieal naiuie af the situation, i, $15; 
hhe mentions. rumors of Elizabeth's de- 
ii, BO 








wertivu of her alli hho prin 











Coligny’s magnanimity. ii, 421 his re 
ly to Catharine dle’ Medici respecting 
Saligny’a loyalty, i. 48, 547; on the 





foroed conversious of Navarre and 
Condé, ii. 494; his conversation with 
the queen mother as to the mainte- 
nance of the edict of pacification, ii 
Bai, MB, 

War, the first civil, or religions, April. 
1562, to March 19, 156%, 11, SH-115 ite 
resuits, ii. 118; it prevents France from 
hecoming Hugnenot, if, L183 the sscont 
chil wnt, Sept, 0%, ta March 2, 
1508, iL 205-254 the ‘third eivil war, 
Sept, 1508, to Aug 8, 1b70, 1 Pe” 
Bob: the fourth civil war, Dec, 
to duly, 1575, fi, BRL; micagre ro~ 
































silta of iM; beginning of the fifth 
cleil wag, 1574, i. 

Westmoreland, Barl of, his rebellion, ii. 
p= 


White, Henry, Dr., the remark respecting 
(Cankinal Lovraine which he averibes te 
Beza, i, 50; ef also ii 46, 35 
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‘to his intention | 


Drke’ of Deax-Pants in’ command of 
the German ansiliaries of the Hugue- 
note hit. 26, Sb 

Worship, Protestant places of. arsigned at 
‘the mow ineon venient distai ce, i. 162, 
1s. note ; 48, note. 

Wotton, Dr., hie view of the court of 
Henry 11, of France, 1.561 

Wringlt, Pierre ie, or Van, the printer 
of Rerritrvn, near Neufehatel i. 23% 

Wartemirg, Christopher, Dukeof, senda 

hevloginn® te. Potter, ‘eho. came too 
Inte fur the colloquy. 
Guinee. at Gaver in 13: he remon 
irate with Chem respecting te per 
cution of the Tloguenota i. 14, his 
rlgment om the whole matter, i 172 
he deolines the offer of the post of Hiei 
tenant- general of the king, W. II3, 















y. 

‘Year, the old Fronch, begine at Easter, i 
Ena 

Yolet. ii, 03, 


Yeerny, Madame, d', butchered 'n_ the 
masnices wb Paria, fis 474 





Znleger, a councillor of tho elector pala~ 
‘tine, rent to France to ree the atato of 


aftairs at the time of the seennd civil 
war, 1i,218; he reports favorably to the 
Huguenots, i. 212 

Zurieb, intervedes for the Fronc Protes- 
tate, 1 


LL; but receiver an ursatis- 
ply, i. uit: interesdes wich 
after the aff 
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THE HUGUENOTS AND THE REVOCATION 
OF THE EDICT OF NANTES 


In Two Volumes. Octavo. $7.50. 


Unrrorm wire Tue“ Rise or THe Huavenors” anp THe ‘! Hucuenors 
avp Henry or NAVARRE” 





In this history, which concludes the historical serles of which the two 
works heretofore published form a part, the author treats a theme different 
but not inferior in interest to the story told in those works. The scene opens 
with the Edict of Nantes, the Magna Charta of Huguenot rights, In full 
force, at the death of its author; Henry IV. of France. Before long the 
attempt to abridge the privileges guaranteed to the Huguenots is made. 
The immediate consequence is seen in three successive wars, in which the 
interest centers about the person of the brave and chivalrous Henry of Rohan 
and the gellant defense of the city of La Rochelle. With the fall of La 
Rochelle the Huguenots as a political party disappear from history ; but 
under the tolerant régime of the two cardinal ministers, Richelieu and 
Mazarin, they become as noted for their advance in the aris of peace as they 
had previously been distinguished in war. Their prosperity is rudely inter- 
rupted when Louis XIV., reaching his majority, begins his personal reign ; 
and with that reign is inaugurated a petty, but unrelenting, persecution 
which culminates ia the formal recall of the Edict. The Dragonnades that 
preceded and accompanied the recall, and the great emigration which was 
one of its direct fruits, have attained a world-wide fame. Professor Baird 
has depicted this period in its tragic detail. His work contains in particular 
an account, fuller, perhaps, than has elsewhere been given in English, of 
that romantic episode, the War of the Camisards—a struggle in itself worthy 
of the treatment here accorded to it as a distinct and complete transaction. 
Tt was not, however, by force of arms that the Huguenot cause was to be 
resuscitated, That honor belongs to the more quiet but not less heroic 
virtues of the preachers of the so-called '' Desert”—Antoine Court, Paul 
Rabant, and their associates, Their work receives, consequently, full recog- 
nition at the hands of the author. It constitutes, in some regards, the most 
fascinating part of the subject of the book. The reign of proscription ends 
with the Edict of Toleration issued by Louis XVI., and the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man at the beginning of the French Revolution. In the formal 
acknowledgment of Protestantism as the religion of a considerable part of 
the French nation, made by Napoleon Bonaparte as First Consul, in the second 
year of the nineteenth century, the history reaches its natural conclusion. 
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oF THE 


RISE OF THE HUGUENOTS OF-FRANCE 


By HENRY M. BAIRD 


PROPRSSOR IW THK UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


With Map. Two Volumes. Octavo. $3.00 





‘The rise of the Protestanta of France was one of the most Importeat, as It was onc 
of the moat brilliant and heraic, of those great struggles for civil and religious lberty 
that followed the Reformation, But it has hitherto wanted a historian who could briny 
to ite treatment the peculiar talent which makes such a period fairly Iiving to the 
reader's mind. The intense action and striking scenea included in the half-century 
whlch these volumes cover, are hardly surpassedvin modera history, Professor Balrd 
bas told the story with « vigor and force which make it stir the reader with the trac 
apirit and feeling of the time, The high praise may be given to hie history, the 
accurate and Judicial az it Ia, it cannot be read coldly. 
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ORITICAL NOTICES. 


+A karmoniona and symmetrical history of onc of the most atirring and desperate struggles 
for freedom of thought and liberty of opinion which the world has wlinessed."—Batton ddoerfiter. 

* Prof. Baird's *Hiatory of the Rise of the Huguenots of France’ is the roar important and 
original work of ft class that has appeared ic this country (or several years.”-—-Paisadelphte Press, 

“othe vital metit of fidelity—making no sacrifice of truth for dramatic efect—the book 

ine charm of an animated and lucid recital of the thrilling cventa of the period wader Con 
New York Obtervers 

“With an accurate, clear, and calm judgment, the author haa expressed himaclf in a style 
most suitable for such 4 history-—aimple and.attractive from its plaia and uaixpaired, and there: 
fore most rustworthy statements.” —Apiscopal Register. 

“Prof. Baird's narrative is founded on thorough researches, and is an accurate and impartial, 
and at the same time vivid description of the progress of the Reformation in France, from its 
Beginning to the close of the reign of Charles IX" —Ppor, Fisuax ia the Vew Englander. 

“Thi book ia written ja style cleer and vigorous, spirited and very attractive: the narrative 
fever flags in interest, and is all along ealivened by the most interesung personal details. Net 
{ese notewurthy is the excellent belance of judgment in the estimate of characier and eventa”— 
Hartford Cou 

Prof. Ba 
te mature of this or that part can present any fair dea of 
respects, the beat eramplecot historical writing on foreign 
producets'— Phe Churchman. 

“Tho two solid volumes of Prof. Henry Balrd’s ‘ Rise of the Huguenots of France” seem to 
fan likely to take a classical position among American historical writings.» « Looking for a 
sword with which to characterize Protesset Baird's work, we are tempted to use aseinest. Ss > + 
‘Fo find the results of clean, scholarlike investigation, expressed in a lucid, consecutive, and 
sober narrative, gives a sense of positive satisfaction to the critical reader which the finest of ine 
(writing ti powerless to bestow.”—Wation, 

“The fruits of che author's studious labors, as presented in these volumes, atest his diligence, 
‘bla Adolity, hie equipolse of judgment, his fuiraess of mind, hia clearnem of ‘perception, and Ris 
Accuracy of statement...” . While the resenrch and well-digested erudition exhibited in this 
Fork arg covnently ereitabie fo the learning aad acholarnhip of the mutha. tatepary exccation 
Amply atiesta the excellence of his taste, and bls judgment and akill in the art of cormposition. 
woe. The mort conapicnous features of hia writing are purity and force of diction, with felic 
of arrangements ut there are not infrequeat passages io the narrative equally siking for tele 
Sisapie beanty aid quiet strength, | Hia work in one of the most ona 
Asmericas literature, and ix entitled to w sincere greeting (or us manifold learning and scholarly 
suit oe Pork Toduae, 
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The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre 
By HENRY M. BAIRD 


YROVESSOR Ut THE UNIVERSITY oF THX CITY OF KEW YORK; AUTHOR oF ‘THE 
MUFTORY OF THK RISE OF THE MUGUINOTA OF FRANCE.” 





With Mops. Two Volumes. 800. $5.00. 


Professor Baird gives an account of the persistent struggle of tha Huguencts of 
Prance to secure a fair degree of religious Uberty, such as they floally attained in 
the Edict of Nantes; Sfteen years of the struggle (1574-1546) falling In the reign of 
theie deadly enemy, Henry I1f., and pine mote (1505-1598) in the reign of the friendly 
Henry of Navarre, aow known in history as Henry 1V., of Fraace, The book 
narrates the atory of the heroic and ainflinching determination which finally secured 
the Bdiet of Nantes, the last chapter giving & sketch of the halcyon days of 
Frotestantiam In France under the Edict, and down to the deathvof Henry IV. 
‘The work, while diatinct in Itself, ls supplementary to the author's “The Rise of 
the Haguanote of France.” 








CRITICAL NOTICES. 

‘+ Profeasor Baird, of New York, is the ooly living American suthor worthy to compare with 

Irving, Prescott and Motley, as writers of the history of forcign countries.” \ 
Philadelphia Boening Bullcting 

“The narrative is written with a grace and fitishwhich remind on8 of Motley, there is the 
samo caso of manner and the air of undergtanding the aubject pesfecty, the writer having studied 
4 dligently from many rides."—Brookiyn Union. 

“Professor Baird has established for himself a high and secure position among American 
historians. + Hin style in very clear and correct, hia preparation is consciectious and 
thorough : he potseases great akill in the selection and arrangement of his material, and be has 
given us a thoroughly interesting and valuable wark,"—Wation. 

‘+The profesor belongs to the advanced wing ofthe mode school of historians, His mind 
ian free fram prejudice as possible, His researches are minnte and patient, omitting 20 details 
‘which shed even the faintest light upon his great subject. His narrative style is unimsted, come 
paring favorably with thar of Motley while differing from it, . . . Qualifications such as these 
‘would make almost any hitory interesting. When the theme ia the varying forume of the 
Huguenots during the most critical epoch of their struggles for religious liberty, gifts like those of 
Professor Baird shine to extraordinary advantage,”—W. Y. Journal of Commerce, 

" Profesor Baird's ‘History of the Rise of the Huguenots of France’ publinhed some yeareago, 
‘was o well received on all hands, that to the writer was assigned a place by the side of the best 
American bistoriaas. . .. The present volumer are a continuation of the story ao well told xpd 
‘0 fall of interest to the lovers of freedom in religion as well as in the State."—New Yord Times, 

“It was indeed a stirring drama which was enacted in these two raigna, and the rapid succes 
sion of incidents and sudden development of unexpecied situations offer a tempting subject for the 
historical writer. Professor Baird has already made so diatinguished a reputation by the closeness 
‘of his rescarches into Huguenot recocds, his patient study of original and not very accemible 
sathorizies, and the strength of his sympathies, that its almose supertiaous to call attention to the 
fresh display of these qualitien in the present volumes. Hes entitled to a prominent place among. 
the American scholars who have treated history not ae m mere Literary sxercioe but et an exact 
ecienee.”—New York Tribune, 
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“Several years ago Professor Baird published a ‘ History of the Rise of the 
‘Huguenots in France,’ which was characterized by judicial moderation of tone, and by 
a rare faculty of seizing and emphasizing outstanding points in the history of the time. 
+ + + Itwns only natural that the author, whose success in depicting the period 
of reverse had been acknowledged, should be encouraged by that success to continue 
is labors in the same field, The result is seen in the work on ‘The Huguenots and 
Henry of Navarre.’ It pats on the stage the second actin a great drama, . . 
Professor Baird indicates in the prefece to the work a desire, if not an intention, to 
‘complete his labors by writing the history of the Catholic reaction in France. There 
is every reason to hope that he may be induced to fulfill this purpose, He has shown 
capacity for historical investigation and he bas alighted on an interesting period of 
European history. It is an interesting, but not an unaccountable, fact thal the 
struggle for freedom of conscience both in the Netherlands and in France should have 
strong attractions for American writers, The aim of Professor Baird is the same as 
that of Mr. Motley, though in a different part of the field."—Scotrman, Edinburgh. 


“Professor Baird is entitled to a place among the distinguished Americans who 
take high rank among modern historians, Some of them, like Prescott, Motley, and 
Bancroft, are become at least as popular abroad as with theif countrymen, . . 
Much must depend, no doubt, on the choice of a subject, and so far as the selection of 
his subject goes, Mr. Baird has had everything in his favor. ‘The story of the rise and 
struggles of the Huguenots must enlist the sympathies not merely of earnest Protestants, 
‘hut of all the admirers of freedom and progress. Mr. Baird has undertaken to eluci- 
date the history of an epoch that is rich in the many materials of romance. He bas 
to dilate on the serene constancy of martyrs and the chivalrous courage of soldiers and 
gentlemen. He has succeeded in throwing new and original lights upon characters 
‘who have been flattered or abused in the hottest spirit of partisanship, and whose way- 
ward changes of conduct and policy have made them standing enigmas to students of 
the times. Hehas studied his subject conscientiously, . . . Mr. Baird has done 
justice to a theme which deserved a sympathetic and eloquent historias. His arrange- 
thent is admirably lucid; his style is clear, terse, and vigorous ; bis facts are carefully 
‘marshalled in chronological order, while they are made to converge towards the com- 
mon center of interest at the Parisian Court; the lights and shades of his characters 
are dashed in with an assured hand, on ® compariton of the most reliable contem= 
ary eidease sna fers nfs Miring sce Of ited re’ depteted 
‘with a picturesqueness which leaves little to desire."— The London Times. 


“Mr, Baird bas proved himself an able and earnest champion of the French 
Hognerots, . . . We thoroughly endorse his interesting narrative of their vicissi- 
tudes and persecutions, their loyalty and courage, and their steadfast determination 
to uphold and practice the tenets of their religion. The various stirring events that 
culminated in the Edict of Nantes have been skillfully handled, and they either sue 
ceed or are fitted into one another ina masterly mannes.”— Spectator, London, 
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